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PREFACE 


Four  centuries  after  its  discovery,  Ami  rica  still  remains 
for  us  the  New  World  ;  and  the  title  is  still  justified,  for 
the  scroll  containing  its  message  to  mankind  is  still  being 
imfolded,  and  seems  never  to  come  to  an  end.  As  we  pass 
from  the  geographical  to  the  ethnographical  aspect  of  the 
Discovery,  it  becomes  invested  with  greater  interest.  That 
a  continent  half  as  large  as  the  Old  World,  and  peopled  in 
every  part,  existed  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  surprising 
revelation.  It  would  have  been  more  surprising  had  this 
continent  been  known  to  be  peopled  by  a  ))ranch  of  the 
human  race  which  had  from  rejnote  antiquity  been  as 
completely  severed  from  the  original  stock  as  if  transported 
to  another  planet  ;  which  wandered  into  it,  like  other 
animal  species  procreated  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  WorM. 
when  the  two  worlds,  afterwards  parted  by  a  depression 
of  the  earth's  restlessly-heaving  crust,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  a  shallow  strait  connecting  the  Arctic  Sea  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  as  yet  continuous ;  which  thus  early, 
perhaps,  spread  over  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  was  driven  back, 
or  pressed  forward,  or  penned  up,  by  the  increasing  ice- 
fields of  successive  glacial  periods,  returning  or  escaping  as 
the  ice  diminished — at  one  time  confined  to  the  coasts  and 
the  tropical  or  subtropical  tracts  of  the  interior,  at  another 
exploring  the  temperate  zones  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
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mountain  ranges;  whicli  as  yet  was  distinguished  from  the 
infVirior  animals  only  by  some  painful  and  strenuous  form  of 
articulate  speech,  the  possession  of  rude  stone  weapons  and 
implements,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fire-kindling.  Such, 
it  may  be  supposed,  were  the  conditioii .  under  which  man 
inhabited  both  the  Old  and  tlie  New  World  in  the  palaeo- 
ethnic  age.  j5oth  worlds  are  still  strewn  with  palaeo-ethnic 
remains ;  and  during  long  ages,  perhaps,  man  roamed  over 
both,  as  a  single  oocumenic  area.  Even  when  a  geological 
change  had  separated  them,  some  intercourse  by  sea  was 
p«M'haps  maintained — an  intercourse  which  became  less 
and  less,  until  the  American  branch  of  humanity  became 
practically  an  is'^lated  race,  as  America  itself  had  become  an 
isolated  continent. 

Countless  years  pass,  and  the  race  emerges  under  a  new 
aspect.  In  Eastern  North  America,  the  Antilles,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  neo-ethnic  man  is  unconsciously  prejjaring  the 
way  for  European  settlors.  Is  this  change  due  to  fresh 
immigrations,  or  to  simple  physical  development  on 
American  soil  ?  The  latter  explanation  appears  sufficient, 
for  the  best-developed  American  stocks  have  diverged  less 
widely  from  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Asia  than  have  the 
big-horn  sheep  and  the  Eocky  Mountain  goat  from  their  Old 
World  cognates,  or  the  turkey  from  its  probable  progenitor 
the  peacock.  The  physical  chang<^  seems  to  point  to  a  pro- 
longed residence  on  the  part  of  the  more  robust  tribes  in 
temperate  regions  where  subsistence  was  comparatively  easy, 
alternating,  no  doubt,  with  migrations  of  which  all  trace  is 
lost,  except  in  the  case  of  the  series  immediately  preceding 
the  Discovery.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  or  causes, 
of  the  change,  man  has  become  physically  stronger,  more 
immerous,  and  more  adventurous.  A  new  era  of  migration 
seems  to  begin,  and  the  new  movement  has  separate  centres 
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in  tho  Northoi'ii  ami  SoiitlKM'ii  continents.  In  each  case  tho 
foremost  tribes  appear  to  have  <jjuined  in  strength,  numbers, 
and  advancement  by  the  same  process— tho  pursuit  of  sea- 
iishing  the  one  group  on  tlie  north-wt'st  coast  of  North 
America,  the  other  on  the  shore  of  the  great  inhind  sea 
whicli  once  filled  the  basin  of  tho  Plate  River  '.  Exchanging 
fishing  for  hunting,  and  quitting  those  shores  in  successive 
swarms,  tho  migratory  tribes  of  the  British  Columl)ian 
shore  spread  eastward  and  southward  over  the  Northern 
continent,  thoso  of  the  Argentine  sea,  northward,  eastward, 
and  westward  over  South  America.  In  each  continent  one 
stock  reached  a  destined  seat  of  higher  progress,  previously 
occupied  in  each  case  by  lower  tribes — the  Nahuatlacii  from 
the  north-west  coast  settling  in  Anal  lac  or  Mexico,  the 
Aymara-Quichua,  from  the  low  lands  which  bordered  the 
ancient  A  gentine  Sea.  in  the  sierra  of  Peru.  Hero  each 
elaborated  for  itself,  by  similar  methods,  though  out  of 
other  materials,  an  advancement  closely  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  Old  World  ;  systematically  propagated,  by 
artificial  means,  indigenous  food-plants  ;  domesticated  all 
such   indigenous  animals  as  were  capable   of  and   worth 
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'  Probably  also  on  the  shores  of  the  great  '  Moxos  Lako,'  which 
Colonel  G.  E.  Church,  in  his  Prosidontial  Address  in  the  Gei)gri»phieal 
Section  at  the  mooting  of  the  British  Association,  1898,  shows  to  have 
once  existed  to  the  north  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  Sea  of  South 
America.  During  four  months  of  the  year  this  lake  still  partially 
reappears,  covering  35,000  square  miles  with  water  which  cannot 
lind  an  exit  over  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  river,  these  falls  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  worn  down  to  give  complete  drainage  to  the  Moxos 
basin.  The  partial  disappearance  of  this  lake  and  tho  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  Argentine  sea,  which  must  have  been  almost 
tideless,  are  due  to  an  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  recent  that 
the  shells  found  in  the  ancient  beaches  still  retain  their  colour. 
The  plain  of  Argentina  is  believed  to  be  still  slowly  rising  ;  and 
some  part  of  this  vanished  sea  may  well  have  existed  in  com- 
paratively recent  times— from  2,000  to  3,000  years  ago. 
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doiTK'.stication  ;  crreted  luTinnru'iit  l»iiil<lin;j;s  of  stoiK'  and 
siin-dricd  clay  ;  inferred  from  the  ordor  of  nature  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  superior  to  man,  embodied  them  in  images, 
enshrined  them  in  stately  houses  dedicated  to  their  service, 
assigned  tliem  proiusrty,  and  established  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  community  ;  organised  the  tribe  on 
the  double  basis  of  a  fighting  and  an  industrial  class  under 
hereditary  chiefs  administering  a  customary  rule  of  life,  and 
thus  jtroduced  the  permanent  pueblo — the  unit  of  histor>'. 
Out  of  the  conflict  of  neighbouring  i)ueblos,  particular  ones 
in  each  case  emerged  and  roso  to  predominance,  reduced  less 
powerful  ones  to  compulsory  alliance  or  Jibsoluto  servitude, 
and  formed  permanent  dominions,  having  something  of  the 
character  and  aspect  of  kingdoms  or  states.  At  the  Con- 
quest two  such  dominions  existed — that  of  Mexico  spanning 
the  narrowing  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  and  that  of  Cuzco. 
extending  over  one  of  the  loftiest  and  least  accessible 
mountain  districts  in  the  world  for  a  distance  of  1,500  miles. 
Neitlier  of  these  great  dominant  pueblos  had  been  the 
original  seat  of  the  advancement  on  which  its  power  was 
founded,  nor  was  their  domination  over  their  neighbours  of 
long  standing.  Each  had  developed  with  mushroom-like 
rapidity  in  the  space  of  a  single  century,  in  the  midst  of 
older  pueblos  whose  culture  it  had  largely  borrowed,  and 
which  the  course  of  natural  and  historical  events  had  enabled 
it  to  reduce  to  a  dependent  position.  Mexico  inherited  its 
■power  and  its  advancement  from  Azcapozalco  and  Culhuacan. 
Cuzco  derived  both  partly  from  the  valley  pueblos  of  middle 
Peru,  but  more  largely  from  those  of  the  Titicaca  basin, 
especially  Tiahuanaco.  To  some  extent  the  changes  which 
a  century  had  witnessed  were  due  to  a  natural  cause,  which 
is  still  at  work — the  diminution  of  water  in  the  lakes. 
Tiahuanaco  (the  '  llama's  rest '),  founded  at  a  point  where 
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Heverul  lliiiii.i  routes  convergo,  hnd  onco  beon  the  head  of 
nftvigution  <»n  tli(>  lake  of  Titicacft,  from  which  it  is  now 
sevenil  miles  distant.  Culhuacjin  and  A/capo/aloo  w<r(' 
loft  irdand  l>y  the  same  process  which  enlarged  tho  marsiiy 
island  of  Mexico,  and  made  its  people  masters  of  tho  lake 
and  of  the  older  piiel)los  to  which  they  had  previously  been 
tributaries.  Mexico  itself  has  now  been  added  to  the  niain- 
iand.  and  is  throe  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  by  which 
it  was  surrounded  at  the  Conquest. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  early  American  history,  however, 
lies  loss  in  the  mere  details  of  its  facts  and  events  than  in 
the  circumstance  that  it  represents  more  fully  and  illustrates 
more  clearly  than  any  other  the  transition  from  the  natural 
or  savage  life  to  the  artificial  state  wdiich  we  call  civilisation. 
Both  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  rightly  believed  their 
.idvancement  to  be  indigenous.  The  latter  people  attributed 
the  existing  differences  between  the  various  tribes  within 
their  knowledge  to  the  will  of  tho  creator  Pachacamac,  who 
had  fashioned  each,  together  with  their  distinctive  dresses 
and  head-gear,  out  of  the  clay  of  the  Tlticaca  valley,  had 
taught  each  the  language  it  was  to  speak,  and  the  songs  it 
was  to  sing,  had  given  to  each  the  roots  and  seeds  it  was  to 
cultivate,  and  had  levelled  for  them  the  terraces  where  these 
were  to  be  planted,  and  dug  the  water-courses  by  which 
they  were  to  be  irrigated  '.  The  Nahuatlacii,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribed  their  advancement  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  a  god 
who  had  descended  in  the  form  of  a  bird  from  the  Sun,  and 
communicated  to  them  the  arts  of  life — had  invented  the 
house,  the  canoe,  the  fishing-net,  and  the  stone  hatchet,  and 
discovered  the  use  of  maize  and  pulque  ;  and  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  advancement,  substantially  brought  by  the 
Nahuatlaca  from  their  original  seat  in  British  Columbia,  was 

*  Markham,  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,  pp.  4,  124. 
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•communicated  to  and  generally  accepted  by  the  tribes  in 
whose  midst  they  ultimately  settled.  Every  fact  within 
our  knowledge  indicates  American  advancement  as  of  purely 
native  origin ;  and  it  is  some  confirmation  of  this  view  to 
find  that  it  was  shared  by  the  aborigines  themselves. 
When,  however,  the  advanced  peoples  of  Amei'ica  became 
known  to  Europe  a  few  years  after  the  Discovery,  the 
elements  of  their  advancement  wore  at  once  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  the  Old  World  ;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis in  a  modiii^id  form  has  survived  to  the  present  day, 
though  it  has  of  late  y^ears  been  more  and  more  discredited. 
It  was  natural  that  such  a  view  should  be  entertained  at 
the  time.  In  the  outward  aspect  of  Mexican  life  few  of  the 
elements  of  ordinary  civilisation  were  altogether  wanting. 
Cities,  palaces,  temples,  government,  religion,  law,  chrono- 
logy, arithmetic,  commerce,  painting,  sculpture,  arms, 
military  discipline  and  costume,  agriculture,  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving,  metallurgy,  cookery,  alcoholic  and  other 
artificial  drinks,  were  all  represented.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  these  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  first  in- 
habitants, who  must  have  been  descended  from  Adam,  and 
consequently  must  have  immigrated  from  the  Old  World. 
Except  in  the  histoiy  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Holy  Scripture 
furnished  no  hint  of  man  in  his  natural  or  savage  state, 
much  less  of  civilisation  as  the  accumulated  result  of  ages 
of  human  effort.  Its  opening  pages,  literally  understood, 
attributed  a  knowledge  of  religion  and  sacrifice,  agriculture, 
herdsmanship,  and  building  to  Adam's  two  sons,  metal- 
lurgy and  music  to  his  descendants  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, and  the  possession  of  all  the  ordinary  elements  of 
advancement,  including  fermented  liquors,  to  the  family 
which  repeopled  the  earth  after  the  deluge.  Presumably 
these  formed  part  of  the  general  'knowledge  of  good  and 
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evil '  which  had  been  gained  by  eating  the  forbiddiui  fruit, 
and  wore  the  common  inheritance  of  all  mankind.     What  is 
extraordinary  is  that  the  view  thus  inconsiderately  adopted 
in    an    age    of    imperfect    knowledge,    should    have    been 
maintained  or  revived,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  and  on 
certain  technical  grounds,  by  eminent  modern  authorities* 
If  the  writer's  labours  have  not  been  in  vain,  the  theory  of 
imported  advancement  has  now  been  driven  from  its  last 
stronghold.     The  cobweb  of  sophistiy  by  which  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  sought   to  establish   a   connexion  between 
the    calendj-r    of    Mexico    and    that   of    China    has    been 
destroyed.    The  fabulous  '  corrections,'  bissextile  and  secular, 
alleged  by  the  Spanish  antiquaries,  have  been  exposed,  and 
the  Mexican  calendar  is  shown  to  stand  alone  among  the 
world's  time-reckonings,   and    to  have  been   no  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  one  which  respect  for  antiquity  retained  in 
use  two  thousand  years  ago  in  ancient  Egypt,  two  thousand 
years  after  the  error  involved  in  it  had  been  discovered  and 
its  relation  to  the  true  course  of  tlie  sun  calculated \    Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Americanists 
(see  note  at  p.  342)  have  hitherto  accepted  as  a  fact  the  idle 
fiction    that    a    people    who    were    absolutely  ignorant    of 
astronomy,  who  had  not  made  the  rudest  approximation  to 
a  co-ordination  of  the  sun's  course  with  the  moon's,  and 
whose    arithmetic,    vicenary   in    principle,    recognised    no 
other  fractions  than  the  half  and  the  quarter,  nevertheless 
ascertained  the  length  of  the  year  in  terms  of  the  day  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  astronomers  of  the  Old  World 
at  the  Discovery.     The  climax  of  this  credulity  is  perhaps 
marked  by  a  statement  actually  made  in  the  present  year 
(1898)  to  a  traveller  by  a  Mexican  savant,  who  assured  his 
visitor  that   the  Gregorian  correction  of  the  Julian  yoao,* 

'  Greswell,  Fasti  Catholici,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  greater  accuracy  of  the 
Mexican  year,  due  to  the  superior  astronomical  skill  of 
the  Mexicans  I  Corrections,  on  the  Gregorian  principle,  of 
the  365 1 -day  year  had  been  made  long  fore  Julius  Caesar 
adopted  that  year  as  the  basis  of  civil  chronology  ;  and 
mediaeval  astronomei-s  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  calendar  year  from  time  to  time  anticipated  the 
course  of  the  natural  one.  Eoger  Bacon  calculated  this 
anticipation  at  one  day  in  125  years,  which  is  nearly  correct, 
three  centuries  before  Pope  Gregory's  brief  of  1582  restored 
the  calendar  year  to.  its  true  place  and  provided  a  simple 
method  of  rectifying  it  for  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  the 
only  systematic  time- reckoning  of  the  New  World,  so  far 
from  being  in  adv.ance  of  contemporary  chronology  in  the 
Old  World,  was  about  3,500  years  behind  it. 

In  the  self-produced  advancement  of  America  the  familiar 
elements  of  Old  World  civilisation  are  exhibited  in  their 
rudimentary  forms.  History  follows  the  same  course ; 
migration,  settlement,  social  organisation  on  the  basis  of 
a  distribution  of  land,  war,  conquest,  colonisation,  succeed 
each  other,  and  are  wrought  out  in  similar  ways ;  the  arts 
of  life  are  developed  on  similar  lines.  When  a  certain 
degree  of  intellectual  progress  has  been  reached,  specula- 
tion and  knowledge  assume  the  same  tendencies :  theology, 
ethics,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  ethnology,  and  even 
the  theory  of  human  advancement,  are  all  in  some  degree 
represented.  The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this* 
mental  advance  is  the  apjjlication  of  arithmetic  and  picto- 
graphy to  the  reckoning  of  time  and  tribute  in  Mexico. 
Arithmetic  entered  into  Mexican  daily  life  as  fully  as  was 
possible  for  people  who  had  no  coinage,  lineal  measures,  or 
division  of  the  day  into  aliquot  parts ;  and  they  possessed 
a  symbolical  notation  of  numbers  not  less  complete  than 
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that  employed  in  ancient  Egypt,  though  their  reckoning 
must  have  been  hampered  by  the  cumbrous  nature  of 
vicenary  numeration.  Yet  it  is  improbable  that  numbers 
were  ever  conceived  by  them  as  odd  and  even,  or  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  fractions  beyond  the  half  and  the 
quarter,  or  any  method  of  multiplication  and  division  but 
by  repeated  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  We 
have  roughly  computed  that  in  their  estimate  of  the  length 
of  the  year  they  had  reached  a  stage  corresponding  to  that 
attained  in  Egypt  3,500  years  previously.  In  arithmetic 
they  were  far  more  backward.  The  Egyptians,  at  or  about 
that  time,  had  invented  the  modern  fraction  having  unity 
as  its  constant  numerator,  added  and  multiplied  such 
fractions,  solved  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
and  calculated  the  area  of  the  circle  within  jJr  of  ^^^^ 
truth  by  deducting  \  from  the  diameter  and  squaring  the 
remainder  \  The  Mexicans  had  no  unit  of  lineal  measure- 
ment, and  no  conception  of  an  area  as  a  measurable 
quantity.  We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians  has 
recorded  his  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  abstract  science 
is  foreign  to  human  nature.  Only  in  extremely  exceptional 
circumstances  was  man  likely  ever  to  drift  into  it  ^ 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  all  this  is  that  these 
isolated  peoples  were  far  beneath  us ;  this  is  giadually 
succeeded  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  nearer  to  our 
level  than  we  are  willing  to  think,  and  that  if  they  were 
not  nearer  still,  the  fault  lay  rather  in  nature's  parsimony 
in  dispensing  the  materials  of  advancement  than  in  man's 
incompetence  to   make  use  of  them.      The  Mexicans   pos- 


'  Papyrus  of  Ahmcs  (British  Museum),  before  1700  uc.  Ed. 
Eisenlohr  (see  p.  106,  2nd  cd.  1891).  The  Chaldean  fraction  had 
a  constant  denominator  (60). 

*  Pascal,  (Euvrea,  ed.  1779,  vol.  ii.  j).  125. 
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sessed  no  domesticable  quadruped  but  the  dog.  How 
would  the  scheme  ' ".  their  life  have  been  changed  had 
they  possessed  a  ngle  animal  available  for  food  and 
capable  of  being  trained  to  labour,  such  as  the  Peruvian 
llama !  How  completely  would  it  have  been  transformed 
had  they  possessed  the  domesticated  quadrupeds  of  the 
Old  World  !  To  such  animals  man  owes  wealth,  leisure, 
cerebral  development,  the  possibility  of  multiplying  in 
numbers  far  greater  than  can  be  sustained  by  hunting  or 
mere  manual  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  freedom  from  the 
degrading  practice  of  cannibalism.  Had  the  Nahuatlaca 
been  more  fortunate-  in  this  respect,  their  advancement 
would  certainly  have  equalled,  and  possibly  far  exceeded, 
that  of  their  nearest  cognates  in  Eastern  Asia. 

On  the  whole  it  will  doubtless  be  concluded  that  the 
ethnology  and  aboriginal  history  of  the  New  World  dis- 
close but  little  that  is  unexpected.  In  one  matter  only  is 
the  contraiy  the  case.  The  languages  of  the  American 
tribes,  who  left  the  Old  World  in  an  age  when  speech  was 
as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  still  retain  the  impress  of  its 
earliest  elaboration.  Long  before  creating  for  himself  arti- 
ficial bases  of  subsistence,  man  moulded  for  himself  out  of 
his  natural  cry  an  artificial  basis  of  thought.  The  investigator 
of  the  American  languages  has  not  proceeded  for  in  his  task 
before  discovering  that  he  is  unwittingly  excavating  the 
rude  foundations  of  speech — foundations  deeply  laid  in 
the  nature  of  thought,  animal  life,  and  human  society.  In 
the  languages  of  civilisation  these  foundations  are  hidden 
in  the  structure  reared  around  and  above  them  by  the 
action  of  analytical  thought.  In  the  American  languages, 
though  analysis  is  universally  at  work,  the  foundations  are 
plainly  visible.  The  beginnings  of  speech  appear,  simple 
and  archaic,  as  it  grew  out  of  the  imperfectly  significant 
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cry  of  primitive  man.  From  a  nearer  point  of  view  than  is 
afforded  by  the  hmguages  of  the  Old  World,  we  see  the 
human  animal  learning  the  elements  of  speech  by  semi- 
instinctive  utterances — utterances  at  first  subjective,  as  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  gradually  becoming  capable  of 
symbolising  objects ;  behold  thought  ranging  from  thing  to 
thing,  rudely  classifying  things  by  the  personal  relations 
affecting  them,  and  extending  its  method  of  designating 
these  personal  relations  over  the  whole  external  world  ; 
watch  these  personal  relations  adapting  themselves,  even 
in  the  pre-grammatical  ejaculation,  to  the  moods  of  wish, 
question,  answer,  and  command,  and  the  unit  of  significance 
embodying  itself  in  the  holophrase,  or  polysyllabic  unit  of 
utterance.  We  trace  the  growth  of  articulation  from  the 
stage  in  which  it  was  still  based  on  the  strenuous  move- 
ments used  in  the  mastication  and  ingestion  of  food ; 
observe  guttural  and  nasal  sounds  becoming  slowly  dis- 
placed by  increasing  oralisation,  and  stronuity  giving  place 
to  relaxation  and  adjustment ;  mark  the  advance  of  ex- 
pression from  a  narrow  range  of  ejaculations,  originally 
repetitive,  which  became  habitual  in  the  food-group  and 
gradually  lost  their  repetitive  character  through  the  use 
^  of  variations  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
personality,  to  a  vocalisation  becoming  more  versatile  as 
its  elements  increase  in  number ;  watch  significance,  at 
first  extremely  limited,  gradually  enlarging  its  scope,  and 
indications  of  personal  distinction  multiplying  by  the  pro- 
gressive subdivision  of  the  human  group  in  which  speech  is 
developing ;  behold  the  absent  and  the  imaginaiy,  equally 
with  the  real  and  present,  brought  within  the  range  of 
speech,  and  becoming  substantial  extensions  of  the  realm 
of  speech-based  thought.  We  see  the  holophrase  increasing 
in  volume  as  it  gradually  gains  in  significance  and  deter- 
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iniiiatonoss,  mouMirig  ilsolf  l)y  pn^lixatioii  or  HiiUixulioii,  or 
l)«»th,  to  <lu>  so(jin'iic<»  of  idoiis,  iiiul  at  l<>ii,i;tli  breaking  up 
l)y  tho  combinod  i'lloct  of  its  own  (',uinl)rt)usnoss  and  of 
tho  j)roj;ross  of  niotital  analysis  ;  tho  (>l<'inonts  of  relation, 
<'oniparativi'ly  fow  in  nninbor,  si'paratod  from  tho  olomonts 
donolin^  things,  which  an*  ovor  niultii>lying  with  incrousinjjf 
knowli'djj^o,  niontal  at-tivity,  and  powor  of  oxprossion  ;  tho 
vorb,  at  first  iinporfoitly  distinjj;nishod  from  tho  noun, 
invostod  with  a  charactor  and  assuming;'  a  d('V(!loi)niont  of 
its  own,  conju<jfat(>d  by  its  objoct  as  woll  as  its  siibjoct,  and 
ijjatluM'ing  into  tho  scope  of  oxpr(>ssion  tii<f  manil'old  rela- 
tions of  circumstanco.  Thus  has  <;ranimar  ostablishod 
itself,  not  indeed  in  the  place  of  a  piionetic  chaos,  but 
in  tho  place  of  a  monotonous  tlux  of  repetitive  and  im- 
perfect ly-si^^ni  Ilea  nt  articulation,  while  things  art*  as  yot 
conceived   for  tlu>  most  part  umlor  i)ersonal  relations. 

Out  of  the  ctunplicated  grammatical  schemes  thus  de- 
veloped— schemes  widely  dill'erent  in  dillV'rent  tribes — 
labyrinths  at  first  bewildering  by  their  complexity  and 
tlivorsity,  but  explored  without  dilliculty  when  tho  clue 
has  once  been  found — wo  behold  emerging  tin*  system  of 
general  names ;  the  foundation  of  universal  reasoning  and 
calculation,  st)  far  as  these  processes  are  carried  on  by 
language,  and  constituting  a  new  and  broader  basis  of 
thought,  which  becomes  coextensive  with  tho  world  of 
things,  so  far  as  the  world  of  things  is  mentally  appre- 
hended. The  problem  of  tho  origin  of  general  names,  one 
of  the  standing  puzzles  of  philosophy  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  is  solved  by  the  American  languages ;  such  names 
are  proved  to  have  originated  in  holophrases  of  the  third 
person,  and  to  have  acquired  their  universal  character  by 
dispersonalisation.  This  process  could  only  have  taken 
place  in  three  ways :  and  all  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the 
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Aniori(!an  latiRUiigos.  W<^  .soe  with  ofpial  cloarnoss  liow 
Al)stract  Terms  and  NimiJter,  tlie  foiirulation  of  Hciontific 
roa.soninpf,  wore  devehniod  out  of  general  terms:  how 
abstraction  created  a  system  of  artificial  ihiu^'s  on  wliich 
reason  })as(Ml  itself  as  on  a  second  and  hifjfher  sta^'e.  and 
how  abstract  numbers  led  to  the  devehtpment  of  arilhm<'tic, 
the  first  of  the  sciences.  Lastly,  we  se(^  how  grammar 
facilitated  tlie  rc^petition  of  fixcKl  and  familiar  elem(ints, 
whether  in  the  names  of  things,  qualities,  or  beings  and 
doings,  and  thus  created  tliat  etymological  character  which 
gives  to  advance<l  languages  so  much  of  their  force  and 
flexi])ility,  but  is  present  only  in  a  slight  dcsgreo,  or  is 
wholly  wanting,   in  rudiuientary  ones. 

The  general  investigation  of  the  American  languages 
which  has  yielded  these  results  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of 
comparing  these  languages  with  those  of  the  nortliern  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  in  which  enough  is  still  left  of  the  archaic 
elements  which  more  largely  compose  the  American  lan- 
guages, to  show  that  the  two  groups  are  fundamentally 
identical  in  structure.  Such  an  investigation  supoiTicially 
conducted,  or  left  incomplete,  would  have  been  worth  little  ; 
and  this  must  be  the  writer's  apology  for  the  length  to 
which  it  has  extended.  Long  as  it  is,  it  has  been  much 
curtailed  and  compressed  ;  nor  can  the  writer,  in  the  nature, 
of  things,  claim  to  have  explored  the  whole  ground  covered 
by  the  subject.  A  few  grammars,  among  which  Lafono- 
Quevedo's  'Idioma  Abipon '  and  Pelleschi's  admirable 
*  Indies  Matacos  y  su  Lengua '  may  be  mentioned,  reached 
him  too  late  to  be  of  use  ;  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  South  American  field  of  language  can  bo  con- 
sidered to  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  ProbaVdy, 
however,  fresh  information,  though  it  may  supply  defi- 
ciencies, will  not  affect  the  principles  hero  deduced.      The 
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matter  lies  in  a  small  compass.  Language  began  in  the 
food  group,  by  symbolising  the  belongings  (nouns),  and 
beings  and  doings  (verbs),  of  different  persons,  and  of 
different  things  conceived  as  persons;  it  was  elaborated 
by  developing  the  distinctions  of  personality  thus  estab- 
lished. All  names  were  at  first  personalised,  and  were 
therefore,  in  the  speaker's  mouth,  names  for  the  particular 
things  designated,  not  names  for  things  in  general.  The 
transition  from  such  personalised  names  to  general  terms, 
and  to  the  scheme  of  advanced  grammar,  was  not  only 
easy  and  natural,  })ut  followed  of  necessity. 

A  professed  philologist,  unexpectedly  arriving  at  such 
conclusions  as  are  here  advanced,  and  looking  back  on 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  during  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  might  well  feel  the  hesitation  feigned  by 
the  old  poet  :— 

'iaranai  5^  noaal  Koixpon,  annvtwv  re 
irpiv  ri  <f>&fxtv.     TToAAd  "^ap  itoW^  \f\(KTat, 
vfapd  5'  i^fvpovra  Sofitv  Paadvqi 
es  (Kfyxov,  anas  kivSvvos,   .  .   . 

The  historian  and  the  ethnologist  are  differently  circum- 
stanced. For  them  the  development  of  speech  is  simply 
the  oldest  chapter  in  history,  and  language  itself  an 
important  species  of  evidence.  If  they  undertake  to 
investigate  it  by  their  own  methods,  they  are  entitled 
to  maintain  their  own  conclusions. 

The  writer  gladly  tenders  his  thanks  to  those  friends 
who  have  in  various  ways  assisted  him,  especially  to 
Colonel  George  Earl  Church,  without  whose  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  New  World  and  its  peoples  he  would  often 
have  been  at  a  loss.  To  Mr.  Francis  Claughton  Mathews, 
and  to  Professor  Thomas  Case,  he  is  also  deeply  indebted 
for  counsel,  encouragement,  and  valuable  suggestions. 

E.  J.  P. 
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ABORIGINAL   A  MEUICA. 

(^Continued.) 


We  concluded  our  first  volume  by  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity for  military  organisation  in  agricultural  communities. 
The  argument  may  be  presented  in  a  deductive  form.  The 
activity  of  man,  traceable,  like  that  of  other  animals,  to 
the  universal  instinct  of  self-preservation,  has  two  main 
branches ;  (i)  Food-provision,  necessary  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  existence,  (2)  Defence,  necessary  to  prevent  his 
becoming  the  prey  of  other  animals,  whether  of  his  own 
or  of  other  species.  Advancement  proceeds  concurrently 
on  both  lines  ;  for  the  organisation  of  the  food- supply  on 
the  artificial  basis  renders  the  necessity  of  defence  more 
pressing.  An  agricultural  tribe,  permanently  settled  upon 
productive  lands  which  its  labour  has  rendered  additionally 
valuable,  stands  in  a  new  relation  to  neighbouring  tribes, 
whether  such  tribes  remain  in  the  savage  state,  or  are 
themselves  concurrently  advancing.    While  its  permanently 
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UdoK  II.    st.'itionsiiy  condition  exposes  it  to  attacks,  which  its  women. 
Ahurii/inai  food-store.s,  and  miscelhineous  possessions  naturally  invite. 
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the  social  changes  produced  by  increasing  reliance  on  agri- 
culture render  its  members  as  a  whole  incapable  of  offering 
effectual  resistance.     Hence  the  warrior  class.     Such  a  class, 
having   as  its  primary  function   the    defence  of  the  com- 
munity against  external  aggression,  is  found  in  all  advancing 
agricultural    tribes ;    where    an    aggregate    of   such    tribes, 
.IS  happens  in  favourable  circumstances,  has  been  welded 
into  a  nation,  and  has  conse(|uently  come  to  make  a  figure 
in  history,  this  class  has  always  been  the  principal  agent  in 
the  process.     An  advancement  not  defended  by  an  adequate 
military  organisation  would  be  foredoomed  to  extinction  ; 
while    one    so    defended    is   manifestly    in   a    position    not 
only    to     maintain    its    ground     against     aggression,     but 
to    extend    its    boundaries   when    occasion    arises.       Such 
extension,   we   find,  does   in  fact   take  place,   and  that  by 
a  process  having  two  stages,     (i)  Although  defence  is  the 
primary  function   of  military  organisation,  the  exercise  of 
this  function  cannot  be  confined  to  the  repulse  of  attack. 
Barbarians  and  savages  do  not  readily  acquiesce  in  defeat. 
Still   tempted  by  the  prize  which  has  escaped  them,  and 
thirsting  for  revenge,  they  renew  the  assault  as  early  as 
they   dare,    even   after   being   severely   woi-sted.      Against 
such   peoples  permanent    conquest    is    the   only    effectual 
form  of  defence :  and  permanent  conquest  consolidates  and 
extends   the   military  organisation '.      (2)   The   conquering 
tribe  or  tribal  group  thus  acquires  a  power  which  enables 
and   often  induces  it  to   extend  its   advancement,   and  to 
spread  its  religion,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  its  advancement,  peacefully  but  compulsorily,  among 
its  savage  neighbours.     This  ulterior  stage,  which  may  be 
called  missionary  civilisation,  is  best  illustrated  in  aboriginal 

^  This  observation  is  equally  true  of  civilised  powers  ;  e.g.  Ronif 
and  the  Gauls,  Carthage,  Africa  and  Spain,  England  and  India,  tlie 
American  Colonies  and  tlie  Indian  tribes. 
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ons 
ot  missionary  enterprise  adopteu  and  extended,  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis,  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  after  the  Conquest', 
Missionary  civilisation  of  this  kind,  we  shall  hnd,  is  not 
prcinpted  by  mere  philanthropy,  as  Garcilasso  would  in 
the  case  of  the  Incas  have  us  believed  Like  all  else 
within  the  scope  of  history,  it  rests  on  a  solid  economic 
l>nsis ;  the  civilised  or  '  reduced '  tribes  become  tributary 
to  the  power  which  has  changed  their  basis  of  subsistence. 
Civilisation  and  conquest,  it  thus  appear.s,  have  naturally 
gone  hand  in  hand  ;  history  affords  no  instance  of  a  blood- 
less adviincement,  founded  on  the  arts  of  peace  alone.  All 
advanced  nations  have  at  some  time  been  powerful  in  war  ; 
and  their  degree  of  civilisation,  in  their  most  flourishing 
times,  has  usually  been  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  military 
capacity. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  warrior  class  ;  the  term  'class'  is  at  Wiuri.-i' 
once  inclusive  and  exclusive.    It  some  ot  a  community  lorm  classes. 
a  class,  the  residue  must  constitute  another  class,  or  other 
classes.     At  an  early  stage  of  advancement  we  always  find 
the  community,  broadly  speaking,  divided  into  a  fighting 
class  possessed  of  the  jjroperty,  that  is,  of  the  materials  of 
.subsistence,  and  a  working  class,  in  subordination  to  the  ^ 
tighting  class,  and  provided  by  it  with  subsistence  on  the 
condition  of  performing  in  return  the  general  manual  labour 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  social  organisation  requues. 

*  Compare  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
great  Mahomedan  conquests.  The  *  reduced  '  districts  formed  a  very 
liirge  part  of  tlie  Inca  dominions  :  Garcilasso  describes  the  process  of 
reduction  as  the  chief  element  in  the  Inca  policy.  The  Spanisli 
Conquest,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  assumed  a  distinctly  missionary 
character,  its  pretext  being  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christ- 
ianity. It  was  in  this  sense  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
conquests  from  the  Moors  in  Andalusia. 

^  Garcilasso  even  makes  the  process  of  peaceful  reduction  the 
beginning  and  basis  of  the  Inca  dominion  (lib.  i,  c.  i6).  Polo  de 
Ondegardo  (Markham,  Rites  and  Laws,  p.  152)  correctly  says  that  the 
Incas  '  at  first  extended  their  conquests  by  violence  and  war.' 
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JiooK  ir.  A  similar  division  exists  in  civilisation.  The  artificial  system 
which  wo  call  Society,  like  the  world  of  matter,  appears  to 
have  its  law  of  gravitation,  in  obedience  to  which  those 
whose  subsistence  is  mainly  or  excliisiv«'ly  secured  by  the 
jjossession  of  property,  and  those  whose  subsistence  is 
mainly  or  exclusively  earned  by  daily  labour,  always  fall 
into  separate  classes.  The  latter  group,  essential  to  any 
ajipreciable  degree  of  advancement,  we  call  the  industrial 
class.  Its  formation  is  a  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  agriculture  as  tlie  main  basis  of  subsistence.  For  labour, 
in  the  economic  sense,  is  the  creation  of  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture is  the  school  in  which  mankind  has  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  regular  industry :  as  all  wealth  other  than  food  is 
food  in  a  state  of  transformation,  so  all  organised  labour 
not  directly  agricultural  is  agricultural  la))our  in  a  state  of 
transformation.  In  the  savage  state  every  one  shares  the 
desultory  toil  of  the  food-quest.  In  pure  herdsmanship 
labour  remains  undeveloped,  being  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  proprietor's  family,  and  to  the  small  number  of  slaves 
which  this  method  of  food-production  will  employ.  Neither 
organised  free  labour,  nor  slavery  on  any  important  scale, 
make  their  appearance :  these  owe  their  origin  to  agri- 
culture. 

We  have  denominated  the  materials  of  subsistence  '  pro- 
perty.' In  the  early  stages  of  advancement  whatever  is 
denoted  by  this  term  represents  either  (r)  past  or  spent 
food,  food  which  has  taken  the  shape  of  products  of  labour, 
labour  which  the  consumption  of  this  food  has  sustained, 
(2)  actual  or  present  food,  or  (3)  something  capable  of  I  prefera 
being  employed  in  the  production  of  future  food.  In 
pi"'  "»iitive  social  economy  members  of  the  strong  or  fighting 
class  keep  these  forms  of  property  strictly  under  their  own 
control,  if  not  actually  in  their  own  possession ;  what  is 
held  by  others  is  held  by  their  favour,  and  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  their  gift.  To  a  large  extent,  indeed,  such  is 
actually  the  fact.      Social   and  political  power,   though  it 
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may  oi'iginate  in  sujwrior  force,  is  chiefly  exercised  Ihrougli    I'»>"k  11. 
that    control    over    proj^erty    by    which    superior    force    is  Ahorinimii 
always  accompanied.     Hence  a  phase  of  authority  so  con-    -^ "»'''"'"■ 
spicuous  in  early  advancement  as  to  have  been  sometimes 
considered  a  separate   species   of  sovereignty,  and  t(^  have 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Dorocracj^  or  the  *rule  of 
the   gift-givers.'      AVe    are    unable   to    discover    any   good 
reason  why  power  exercised   through   the   distribution   of 
wealtli  should  be  thus  distinctively  Classified.     The  associa- 
tion   of    power    and    projierty   is    liatural    and    necessary. 
Projierty,   over   and  above  what  its  owner   can  consume, 
can  only  he  useful  to  him  when  distributed  among  others  : 
power    is   most   conveniently   and    naturally   exercised   by 
means  of  this  distribution.     The  chiefs  of  many  low  tril)es 
levy  contributions  on  other  members,  partly  for  maintenance, 
partly  for  distribution  among  those  by  whom  their  authority 
is  supported  ^      The   same  thing  happens  in  civiHsation : 
hence  Harrington's  law  that  'power  follows  the  l)alanco  of 
property '-.'     Political  philosophers,  however,  well  know  the 
danger  of  relying  on  property  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  power'.      Originally  acquired  by  force,  property  must 
always  rest  on  force  for  its  defence:  the  same  arts,  in  the 
words  of  Marvell,  that  have  gained  power,  must  be  exer- 
cised in  order  to  maintain  it  *. 

We   have   suggested   that   the   division   of   society   into  Dynamics 
a  ruling  and  an  industrial  class  may  be  the  practical  result  gopj^^y  '^^ 
of  some  universal  law,  analogous  to  the  physical  laws  which 
rule  in  the  world  of  matter.     Such  an  explanation  appears 
preferable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  who  accounts  for  the  division 
of  classes  by  postdating  original  differences  between  indi- 


'  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  &c. 

-  *  Valerius  and  Publicola.' 

^  Burke,  Select  Works,  Clarendon  Press  eel.,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

*  Horatian  Ode  on  Cromwell,  concluding  lines.  (From  Sallust's 
Catiline  :  *  Imperium  facile  iis  artibus  retinetur  quibus  initio  paratum 
est.") 
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iioDK  rr.  viduals,  in  virtue  of  which  some  are  quulified  for  the  duty 
of  direction,  while  others  are  only  litted  to  obey '.  As 
e([uaHty  both  in  status  and  in  the  possession  of  property 
usually  prevails  among  the  lowest  savaf,'(>s,  while  inequality 
of  both  kinds,  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  authority, 
makes  its  appearance  with  the  beginnings  of  advancement, 
it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  change  is  connected 
with  the  process  of  advancement  itself.  These  beginnings, 
when  manifested  in  any  important  degree,  result,  if  our  con- 
clusions are  correct,  from  the  discovery  that  as  the  need  for 
food  is  regular  and  constant,  so  the  supply  of  food  can 
by  the  method  of  artificial  production  be  made  regular  and 
constant  also.  Man  determines  that  his  energy,  i)roduced 
by  the  consumption  of  food,  shall  in  the  first  place  be 
employed  in  replacing  what  he  has  consumed,  and  accumu- 
lating food  for  future  use.  The  methods  by  which  this 
has  been  done  were  not  adopted,  we  think,  simultaneously 
by  entire  tribes.  Probably  only  the  strongest  families 
adopted  them  in  the  first  instance.  The  adoption  of 
artificial  food-production  as  a  definite  basis  of  life,  assuming 
that  these  are  able  to  defend  what  they  have  thus  acquired, 
would  place  the  principal  members  of  such  families  in 
the  position  of  advantage  described  in  the  last  paragraph  : 
while  others  would  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  them  only  on  the  terms  of  submitting  to  labour 
under  thei;  direction.  When  this  has  once  taken  place, 
the  social  machine  has  obviously  been  set  in  motion  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  inertia,  the  directing  and 
defending  force,  on  the  one  hand,  the  industrial  force  on 
the  other,  continue  to  act  as  they  originated.  Each  gains 
in  strength  as  numbers  increase  ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  vWO  classes,  each  developing  a  more  distinctive! 
character  as  it  becomes  more  firmly  consolidated,  becomes 
in  time  more  and  more  prominent.  Were  either  fore*'! 
withdrawn,  a  society  thus  constituted  must  collapse,  as  the 

1  Politics,  I. 
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cosmic  arrangement    af  nature  would  collapse  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  motion  or  of  gravitation. 
J|        To  explain  the  formation  of  the  industrial  class  it  is  only 
"^     necessary  to  make  a  single  deduction  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity.    The  establishment  of  agriculture  as  the  substantial 
basis  of  life  renders  obsolete  that   simph^  division   of  em- 
jdoyments  between  the  men  and  th<^  women,  which  sutlices 
for  the  organisation  of  the  hunting  tribe.     Among  savages, 
we  have  seen,  a  rudimentary  and  limited  agriculture,  nu-rely 
supph^mentnry  to   the  principal   method   of  food-provision, 
and  in  par.ial  substitution  for  the  toilsome  quest  of  wild 
roots  and  seeds,  is  practised  by  the  women;  the  men  remain 
engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing,  the  substantial  mainstay  of 
life.     Let  the  hunting  tribe  be  now  considered  as  gradually 
varying    its    basis    of    subsistence    by    the    diminution    of 
hunting  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  agriculture  :    let 
it  also  be  supposed,  as  the  fact  must  necessarily  be,  that 
the  tribe  has  at  some  point   before  the   basis  is  actually 
shifted    l)ecome    permanently   stationary,     has    reduced    to 
cultivation  a  considerable  tract  of  soil,  has  erected  buildings 
for  the  storage  of  crops,  and  perhaps  constructed  acequias 
and  terraces.     Certainly  at  such  a  point  as  this,  probably 
much  earlier,  the  lal)our  of  the  females  of  the  tribe,  even 
when  assisted  by  the  children    and  old   men.   becomes  in- 
'::     sufficient  to  produce  the  quantity  of  roots  or  corn  necessary 
I     for  its  maintenance.      How"  is  this  deficiency  of  labour  sup- 
[»lied  ?     There  are  several  methods  of  doing  it :  we  will  first 
describe  the  most  important,  the  permanent  employment  in 
agriculture  of  a  part  of  the  rising  male  generation. 

Besides  the   able  males,  who  are  employed  in  hunting, 

the  savage  tribe  consists  (i)  of  Avomen,  {2)  of  adult  males 

who  are  physically  or  intellectually  feeble,  and  hence  are 

s     disqualified   from   learning   to   hunt   (weak   males),    (.3)    of 

I     children,  and  (4)  of  old  people.     The  last-mentioned  group, 

t     which  has  no  permanence,  may  be  disregarded :   and  when 

the  numbers  of  the  women  and  the  weak  males  are  compared, 
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Hook  II.    it  IS  fouMil  tlint  tho  former  predominato.     The  weak  males. 

Ahorhjinal  ^^l'*^  "*'*'  treated,  as  will  ]>rtsently  apjiear,  like  an  inlV-rior 
species  of  women,  never  form  a  se])arate  and  i)ermanent 
class:  nor  would  the  women,  ever  attacliinf:f  themselves  to 
the  stronu',  associate  conjugally  with  them.  On  wonian. 
then,  in  early  society,  falls  tho  main  burden  of  all  constant 
laltour  that  has  to  he  performed  in  the  community,  including 
that  of  tilling,'  tho  .soil.  The  children  render  the  mothers 
such  feeble  aid  as  they  can.  The  men,  to  do  them  justice, 
usually  perform  the  severe  work  of  ridding  the  land  <>t 
timber.  But  tho  labour  of  digging  and  of  planting  the  seed, 
the  daily  watering  of  the  i)lant,  the  often-repeated  hoeing  of 
th"  intersi^aces,  so  necessary  in  climates  where  noxious 
vegetation  rapidly  .springs  \x\>,  the  harvesting  and  storing 
of  the  crop,  all  these,  like  the  preparation  of  the  ripe  seed 
for  food,  fall  mainly  upon  the  women.  If  that  which  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  the  New  World  is  eipially  true,  as 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  of  the  Old  ',  agriculture, 
the  basis  of  civilisation,  was  originally  founded  upon  the 
sei-vitude  of  woman.  Agriculture  did  not  create  this  ser- 
vitude :  it  merely  took  advantage  of  it.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  grew  out  of  it.  To  the  humble  toil  of  his  patient  helpmate 
man  owes  the  beginnings  of  all  th  t  makes  life,  to  our 
modern  way  of  thinking,  worth  thj  living.  The  genius 
which  watched  over  early  advancement  was  the  female 
slave.  Ancient  theology,  while  it  created  the  male  slave- 
god  Hercules,  neglected  this  more  pathetic  historical  figure, 
so  touchingly  embodied  in  the  fettered  marble  of  Canova. 

Woman  therefore,  by  the  conditions  of  early  society,  is 
doomed  to  a  double  servitude.  By  periodical  re])roduction 
she  must  ensure  the  continuance  not  merely  of  the  species 
itself,  but  also  of  the  vegetable  foods  on  the  constant  supply 
of  which  its  continuous  existence  comes  to  depend.      This 
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*  Long  after  the  burden  of  agricultural  labour  had  been  shifted  from 
the  women  they  continued  to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  great 
agricultural  festivals,  as  in  that  of  Demeter  Tliesmophoros. 
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man  as  iienecuy  accormiig  aviim  uie  niness  oi  inings.      xir  M„„i,iiiiiil 
dfc-liiU'S  to  intermeddlo  with  the  work  of  agricultui'c,  and    -i""'""- 
ath'cts    to    regard    it    as    dep«'nd(nt    for    success   on    some 
peculiar  faculty  in  woman  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  child-) n-aring.      'When  the  wonu-n  plant  maize,'  said  tlu' 
Indian  to  Glumilla,   'the  stalk  produces  two  or  three  ears: 
when  they  set  the  manioc,  the  plant  i>roduces  two  or  three 
baskets  of  roots.     "Why?     B.'cause   women    know  how   to 
produce  children.     They  only  know  how  to  plant  the  corn 
so  ns  to  ensure  its  germinatinu.     Then  let  them  plant  it ; 
tluy  know  more  than  we  know'.'     The  time  comes  when 
this  ingenious  paralogism,  invented  hy  the  savage  drone  to 
excuse  his  laziness,  no  longer  commands  assent.     In  i>ar- 
ticular  cases   this   time   arrives  very  suddenly;    a  radical 
change  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation. 
The   village  has   become   permanently  fixed   in   one  spot. 
While  the  game  is  disappearing,  population  is  not  diminish- 
ing ;  the  plantations  have  to  be  raj^idly  extended,  and  that 
on  a  considerable  scale.     At  such  a  stage  the  males  must 
necessarily  <mgage  in  field  labour ;   the  growing  generation 
of    male    children,    moreover,    already    accustomed    from 
infancj;   to  assist  their  mothers  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
are  not  withdrawn  from  this  employment,  but  permanently 
continue  in  it,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  sons  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  and  of  any  who  may  evince  a  special 
aptitude  for  war  and  the  chase".     A  separate  male  indus- 
trial class  is  thus  formed  ;    a  class  inheriting  the  general 
status  of  the  women  whose  labour  it  has  been  created  to 
share.     Such  appears  to  be  the  jirimary  source  of  the  in- 
dustrial class  in  agricultural  communities.     To  this  natural 
process  there  is.'  an  alternative,  more  likely  to  take  effect 

'  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

'^  To  attach  the  growing  male  generation  to  agriculture  instead  of 
hunting  required  severe  disci])line.  On  the  Orinoco  the  youths  were 
regularly  whipped  with  twisted  pita,  to  compel  them  to  prepare  the 
(Gumilla,  Orinoco  Ilustn 
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wherever  communities  in  the  stage  under  consideration 
exist  within  moderate  distances  of  each  other.  This  alterna- 
tive process,  often  carried  on  concurrently  with  that  above 
described,  leads  to  important  ethnological  changes :  we 
shall  therefore  examine  it  with  some  minuteness. 

In  order  to  raise  the  increased  and  increasing  quantities 
of  food  which  the  shifting  of  the  basis  of  subsistence  makes 
necessary,  more  women  may  be  imported  into  the  tribe. 
Tiiis  alternative,  based  on  the  woman-capture  which  already 
exists  among  savages,  has  advantages  over  the  previous  one. 
It  at  once  saves  the  dignity  of  the  male  sex  and  provides 
it  with  additional  slaves.  Often,  we  may  suppose,  such 
women  were  voluntary  immigrants,  who  fled,  like  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  from  the  doom  of  compulsory  en- 
dogamy ',  or  perhaps  simply  transferred  their  labour  to 
a  field  where  it  was  more  amply  rewarded  than  at  home. 
In  a  tribe  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  agri- 
culture such  immigration  would  be  welcomed ;  for  the 
more  women,  the  more  labour,  and  the  more  labour,  the 
more  food,  that  is,  the  more  wealth.  The  change  would 
obviously  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  new-comers.  In  return 
for  their  regular  labour  they  would  receive  constant  food 
and  kind  treatment,  and  the  males  of  the  tribe  into  which 
they  were  adopted,  to  one  of  whom  they  would  naturally 
be  assigned  for  protection,  would  readily  associate  with 
them  on  a  conjugal  footing.  Spontaneous  immigration,  as 
agriculture  spreads  in  the  district,  must  in  time  be  checked, 
and  bo  ultimately  superseded  by  the  more  regular  methods 
of  capture  and  purchase.  A  lower  tribe,  insufficiently 
supplied  with  food,  would  gladly  exchange  its  surplus 
women  against  food  from  the  stores  of  its  more  advanced 
neighbours:  and  the  systematic  capture  of  alien  women, 
when  once  recognised  as  valuable  chattels,  would  follow 
naturally  on  the  development  of  the  military  organisation. 

*  iEscliylu.s,  Suppliants.  The  poet  has  seized  this  aspect  of  primitive 
life  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
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Woman-capture,  a  rude  and  cruel  ii^stitution  among  savage  book  i i. 
tribes,  is  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  agricultural  commu- 
nities. The  lot  of  the  female  captive  is  ameliorated  in  an 
important  point:  she  is  allowed  to  rear  her  young.  Before 
an  industrial  class  has  been  formed,  her  children  are  not 
permitted  to  survive ;  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the 
food-basis,  they  are  killed  and  eaten  \  They  are  now 
destined  to  the  same  lot  with  their  mothers,  and  remain 
attached  to  the  soil  as  cultivators.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  purchased  females.  Nothing 
is  more  natural,  when  advancing  tribes  are  settled  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other,  than  a  regular  traffic  in  women. 
In  high  savagery  and  barbarism  the  wife  taken  within  the 
tril>e  is  commonly  purchased  from  her  father  by  the  hus- 
band. Exogamous  purchase  is  a  mere  extension  of  this 
natural  practice,  a  simple  application  to  it  of  the  principle 
already  established  in  the  antecedent  practice  of  woman- 
capture.  fSuch  appears  to  be  the  second  source  of  the  in- 
(kistrial  class  in  early  agricultural  communities.  Tribes 
thus  robbed  of  their  women  would  necessarily  assign  their 
male  youth  to  agriculture  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  suggestion  that  spontaneous  emigration  of  women  Femaio 
coexisted    with    capture     and     purchase    for    agricultural  ^Jlt^Jg  iVi 
l>uri)oses  receives  confirmation    from  an   ethnological   fact  Americu 
apparently    common    to    both    worlds  —  the    existence    of 
agricultural  communities  exclusively  composed  of  women, 
formed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  same  process  of  spontaneous 
emigration,   and  deriving  their  continuity  from  periodical 
visits,  usually  once  a  year,  and  lasting  for  a  month  in  the 
spring,    by    males    from    other    tribes.       Columbus,    while 
coasting  Hayti  on  his  return  from  his  firf;t  voyage  (Jan.  13, 

'  Siuh,  Columbus  notes,  was  the  j)i'actice  with  the  Carib  islanders. 
•  Dicen  tambion  estas  mugorcs  q\w  ostos  usun  de  una  crueldad  <juo 
parece  cosa  increible  ;  que  los  hijos  que  en  ellas  han  se  los  comen, 
<iue  solamente  crian  los  que  han  en  sus  mugeres  naturales'  (Navarreto, 
torn.  i.  p.  353). 
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liooK  II.  1493),  heard  of  such  a  community  from  an  Indian  \vho 
A  bi,ri<iinal  visitod  him  OH  board  the  Nina.  The  account  was  precise  ; 
Amorica.  ^jjg  womcn  of  *  Matinino '  admitted  annually,  as  temporary 
meml)ers  of  their  tribe,  a  certain  number  of  male  visitors, 
who  carried  back  with  them,  on  dejiarting,  the  male 
children  born  in  each  interval,  the  women  retaining  the 
girls  to  rojilenish  their  own  society '.  Later  accounts 
afford  a  body  of  evidence  strongly  tending  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  societies  in  the  valley  of  the  mighty 
stream  on  which  these  communities  have  indelibly  stamped 
the  name  of  Kiver  of  Amazons.  He  who  summarily  rejects 
these  accounts  knows  little  of  the  realities  of  the  transition 
from  savagery  to  barbarism.  Women,  as  the  Spaniards 
often  found  to  their  cost,  can  use  the  bow  and  arrow  not 
less  effectively  than  men  '.  In  possession  of  this  deadly 
weaj)on,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  of  subsistence,  they 
might  easily  form  independent  communities,  and  maintain 
them,  by  the  means  adopted  by  the  South  American 
Amazons,  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  women,  says 
Southey,  in  his  vindication  of  the  accounts  of  these  commu- 
nities, have  been  accustomed  to  accompariy  their  husbands 
to  battle,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  Jiought  improbable 
in  their  establishing  themselves  as  an  independent  race, 
and  thus  securing  that  freedom  for  their  daughters  which 
they  had  obtained  for  themselves^.     What  is  interesting 

*  Las  Casas,  H.  de  las  Indias,  torn.  i.  p.  434.  Las  Casas,  unable  to 
credit  the  story,  thinks  that  the  Admiral  must  have  misunderstood 
his  informant,  or  that  there  had  been  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
copyist  of  his  log.  But  precisely  similar  accounts  were  given  of  the 
Amazons  of  Guiana,  in  later  times,  by  travellers  who  never  hoard  of 
'  Matinino.' 

2  In  recent  times  the  women  of  the  Californian  tribes  went  out  to 
battle  with  their  husbands,  sometimes  taking  the  front  rank,  the 
males  crouching  behind  them.     Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  p.  248. 

^  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  609  (,'Had  we  never  heard  of  the 
Amazons  of  antiquity,  I  should  without  hesitation  believe  in  those  of 
America  ').  Soutliey  regardcsd  the  Amazons  of  antiquity  as  fabulous  : 
it  is  strange  that  it  never  struck  him  tliat  these  also  might  equally  be 
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in  these  ancient  female  communities,  which  seem  to  have  Book  ir. 
existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe, 
is  that  tliey  prove  the  Revolt  of  Woman,  sometimes  ranked 
among  the  fruits  of  advanced  civilisation,  to  have  in  fact 
originated  in  the  transition  from  savagery  to  barbarism. 
It  would  not  be  impossible  to  organise  similar  societies 
under  modern  conditions.  Most  arts  and  trades,  except 
ocean  navigation,  which  is  unnecessary  to  such  societies, 
could  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  women :  some  modern 
females  handle  the  rifle  as  effectively  as  those  of  the  stone 
age  handled  the  bow  and  arrow.  Such  societies,  however, 
would  perish  from  the  same  causes  which  probably  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  these  strong-minded  females  of  anti- 
quity— not  from  man's  hostility,  but  from  his  indifference, 
and  his  unwillingness  to  play  the  undignified  part  required 
of  him  to  ensure  their  continuance ;  from  internal  dis- 
sension, from  ennui,  from  the  inextinguishable  desire  for 
male  society  in  the  community  itself.  Man  ultimately 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  woman  on  his  own  terms. 
Struggle  as  she  may,  she  is  born  for  subjection,  and  will 
in  the  end  return  to  her  master. 

The  process  above  sketched  out  appears  to  throw  light 
on  a  series  of  changes  which  have  occasioned  some  con- 
troversy among  ethnologists — the  transition  from  endogamy, 
or  conjugal  association  with  women  born  in  the  tribe,  to 
exogamy,   or  conjugal  association   with  alien   women,  the 

genuine.  No  European  traveller  appears  to  have  actually  visited  these 
female  comnninities  ;  a  circumstance  explained  by  the  fact  that  no 
Indian,  with  the  fear  of  the  deadly  arrow  before  his  eyes,  would  have 
dared  to  act  as  his  guide.  'They  are  said,'  writes  Raleigh,  *  to  bo  very 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  especially  to  such  as  offer  to  invude  their 
territories.'  The  evidence  collected  successively  by  Orellana,  Raleigh, 
Acunha,  and  Condamine,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
appears  priictically  conclusive  as  to  tlie  reality  of  tlio  Amazon  com- 
munities. Mr.  Powers  (Tribes  of  California,  p.  160)  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion, tliat  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  California,  they  found 
a  tribe  of  Amazons  in  what  is  now  Mendocino  County,  and  thinks 
that  the  account  was  not  without  foundation. 
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Hook  II.    subsequoiit  disappearance  of  the  latter  form  of  association, 
Ahoriqmal  *"^^  ^^^^  reestablishment  of  endogamy.    It  is  well  known  that 

Anii-rica.  endogamy  is  not  necessarily  abandoned  by  a  tribe  which 
has  admitted  exogamy.  Let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to  the 
primitive  principles  of  conjugal  association.  These  are 
evidently  closely  connected  with  the  food-supply :  for  the 
apjDetites  for  food  and  for  conjugal  association  are  correlative. 
Man  wins  woman,  as  Lucretius  knew,  by  providing  her  with 
food '.  Hence  the  conjugal  group  will  tend  to  be  the  same 
as  the  food-group  :  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  common 
food-quest  will  form  a  sexual  association  on  the  same 
footing.  The  limited  promiscuity  found  among  savages, 
and  known  as  'Group-marriage,'  appears  to  be  merely 
a  state  in  which  groups  of  Individuals  of  both  sexes,  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  the  food-quest,  add  to  this  the 
satisfaction  of  a  secondary  and  occasional  appetite.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  however,  as  Lord  Karnes  pointed  out 
with  perfect  truth,  man  is  by  nature  a  pairing  animal  I 
Even  the  great  anthropomorphous  apes  and  low  savages, 
when  they  enjoy  an  ample  food-basis,  are  usually  mono- 
gamous ;  witness  as  to  the  former  Wallace's  description 
of  the  mias  ^,  as  to  the  latter  the  practice  of  the  Veddah, 
embodied  in  their  proverb,  'Only  death  separates  husband 
and  wife  *. '  Hunger  may  lead  to  the  food-quest  in  groups, 
and  this  to  promiscuity  in  various  forms :  but  as  the 
artificial  basis  becomes  more  and  more  assured,  pairing  will 
speedily  reassert  itself,  even  in  the  midst  of  promiscuity. 
The  Bible,  then,  is  in  accord  with  ethnology  in  describing 
pairing  as  the  natural  and  or'ginal  state  of  man,  promiscuity 
as  a  subsequent  degeneration,  accompanied  by  violence  and 
disorder,  and  shared  in  by  the  lower  animals,  who  are  con- 
sequently involved  in  the  destruction  with  which  the  human 

*  Lib.  V.  963. 

*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  Bk.  I.  sk.  6. 
"  Malay  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  ch.  4. 

*  Transactions  of  Ethnological  Soc.  N.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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race  is  visited  ;  the  regeneration  of  society  after  the  Deluge 
is  effected  by  organising  it  on  a  monogamous  basis  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture  as  the  means  of  subsistence  \  The 
human  race  multiplies  most  rapidly  where  pairing  prevails, 
for  this  form  of  conjugal  association  gives  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  food-production  and  to  the  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Attached  pairs  have  a  strong  interest  in 
feeding  each  other,  the  male,  in  particular,  always  taking 
special  ])ains  to  provide  ample  food  for  her  who  is  to  bear 
and  suckle  his  offspring,  and  for  the  offspring  itself,  w^hich 
could  not,  as  a  rule,  be  reared  to  maturity  by  the  single- 
handed  efforts  of  the  mother.  In  this  way  monogamous 
endogamy,  or  pairing  within  the  tribe,  seems  to  arise 
naturally  in  tribes  adequately  furnished  with  subsistence, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  to  be  the  form  of  sexual 
association  to  which  advancement  in  its  later  stages  naturally 
tends.  We'  have  traced  one  of  the  causes  which  vary  this 
general  endogamy  in  the  direction  of  exogamy ;  let  us 
briefly  glance  at  those  which  tend  to  vary  the  practice  of 
monogamy  in  the  direction  of  polygamy  or  of  polyandry. 

The  key  of  this  problem  is  grasped  when  it  is  once 
apprehended  that  abundance  of  food  or  wealth  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  abundance  of  female  labour.  A  tribe  which  has 
incorporated,  by  the  methods  above  indicated,  any  con- 
siderable number  of  women  from  other  tribes,  becomes  in 
virtue  of  this  process  polygamous :  tribes  thus  dejileted  of 
their  women  may  obviously  become  from  the  same  cause 
polyandrous.  The  tendency  to  vary  from  monogamy  in  the 
opposite  directions  of  polygamy  and  polyandry  will  therefore 
correspond  approximately  with  the  degree  in  which  the 
food-basis  of  the  community,  and  with  it  the  numbers  of 
its  female  labourers,  is  expanding  or  contracting  :  that  is, 
the  increase  of  food  or  wealth  promotes  polygamy,  its 
diminution  polyandry.  Monogamy  becomes  the  state  of 
the  moderately  prosperous,  polygamy  of  the  rich,  polyandry 
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Hook  rr.  of  the  poor.  As  wealth  tends  generally  to  increase  rather 
Ahurifiinni  than  to  diminish,  polyandry  is  less  common  than  polygamy. 
Its  disadvantages  are  obvious.  Peace  and  order,  the  great 
general  interests  of  communities,  are  endangered  by  it :  it 
contains  essentially  the  seeds  of  di«=^urbance  based  upon 
jealousy.  Only  in  the  poorest  communities,  where  a  scanty 
food-basis  keeps  male  appetites  in  check,  could  polyandry 
permanently  establish  itself.  The  strong  chief,  on  the  other 
hand,  capable  of  attracting  to  himself,  purchasing,  and 
capturing  the  alien  woman,  rapidly  becomes  rich  through 
her  not  unwilling  labours.  He  adds  to  his  female  herd  or 
family,  rej^laces  old  favourites  by  young  ones,  builds 
a  capacious  house,  and  multiplies  his  progeny.  Polygamy 
thus  becomes  the  normal  condition  of  the  chief,  and  mono- 
gamy remains  that  of  the  labourer :  a  contrast  which  is 
brought  prominently  into  notice  in  aboriginal  America. 
While  the  peasant  was  fain  to  be  content  with  one  wife,  the 
chief  usually  took  as  many  as  his  lands  were  capable  of 
employing  and  sui:>porting :  and  in  Peru  the  marriages 
of  both  were  alike  subject  to  official  regulation. 

The  introduction  of  the  alien  labouring  woman  le.aves 
unaffected  the  original  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  females  of  the  tribe  belonging  to  their 
own  class.  From  among  these  the  principal  wife  of  each 
continues  to  be  chosen.  Through  such  principal  vrives  the 
chiefs  trace  their  descent :  they  are  the  channels  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  ruling  class  is  preserved  uncontaminated  by 
the  baser  and  alien  elements,  in  accordance  with  the  oldest 
of  social  laws,  the  Law  of  Maternity  \  under  which  the 
status  of  every  member  of  the  tribe  is  decided  by  the  status, 
not  of  his  or  her  father,   but  of  the  mother.     The  intro- 

^  The  '  Mutterrecht '  of  Bachofen.  It  does  not  necessarily  imi^Iy 
uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity,  as  is  often  supposed  ;  paternity  was 
siir.ply  insufticient  to  determine  the  status,  which  required  descent  to 
be  traced  to  the  mother.  As  advancement  proceeds,  it  ceases  to 
operate  :  in  Mexico  the  sons  of  peasant  and  slave  women  sometimes 
succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy. 
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duction  of  the  alien  woman  places  these  mothers  and  sisters  ^ook  ir. 
of  the  chiefs  in  a  new  relation  to  tne  tribe.  She  who  is  Aboni/inai 
the  source  of  its  best  and  purest  blood  becomes  the  'noble  ""'"'"• 
lady,'  the  palla,  nusta,  or  ccoi/a  of  Peru:  the  teclccihuatl  or 
riliitapiUi  (pi.  cihuapipiltin)  or  female  chief  of  Mexico.  We 
shall  use  this  latter  term  to  denote  these  women  of  the 
dominant  class,  so  important  throughout  aboriginal  America. 
In  Mexico  the  cihuapqnltin,  in  default  of  males,  sometimes 
succeeded  to  the  subordinate  chieftaincies.  The  status  con- 
ferred on  them  by  birth,  aided  by  a  regular  education  and 
considerable  shrewdness  and  command  of  popular  sympathy, 
conferred  on  them  a  certain  share  of  political  authority  ;  an 
advantage  which  was  promptly  utilised  by  the  handsome 
and  vigorous  warriors  of  Spain,  universally  recognised  in 
Mexico  as  'gods,'  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
In  the  tributary  districts,  which  formed  the  main  part 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  cihuapipiltin  gladly  submitted 
to  be  assigned  as  wives  to  the  conquistadores,  assisted  them 
in  acquiring  the  native  languages,  and  through  the  strong 
influence  they  exercised  over  the  native  population,  rendered 
material  assistance  to  their  husbands  in  the  extension  and 
consolidation  of  the  Spanish  rule. 

Less  important  than  the  purchase  and  capture  of  alien  Survival 
women  is  the  practice  of  permitting  the  survival  of  those  males. 
whom  we  call  'weak  males.'     These  are  a  noticeable  class 
in   ancient   society,    and   abounded   in   the   New  World  \ 

'  See,  for  example,  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  p.  132.  Thirty 
specimens  of  the  i-wa-nmsp,  or  *  man- woman,'  were  found  by  Eberle 
among  the  Ynki  tribe.  Attired  as  .vomen,  they  lived  in  the  families 
of  others,  performing  all  tlie  ntonial  tasks  imposed  on  squaws. 
Occasionally  they  lived  in  retirement,  like  hermits,  for  periods  of 
a  month  or  so,  spending  the  whole  time  in  rehearsing  the  tribal 
history  in  a  sing-song  monotone  to  all  who  chose  to  listen.  *  The  Pit- 
River  Indians  have  a  regular  ceremony  for  consecrating  these  men- 
women  to  their  chosen  life.  Wlien  an  Indian  shows  a  desire  to  shirk 
his  manly  duties,  they  make  him  take  his  position  in  a  circle  of  fire  ; 
then  a  bow  and  a  "woman-stick"  (vol.  i.  p.  343,  ante)  are  offered  to 
him,   and  he   is   solemnly  enjoined,    in   the  presence   of  witnesses 
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Book  II.  Incapable  of  getting  their  living  by  the  chase,  the  weak 
Aitoriginal  K^ales  would  in  tho  earliest  savagery  probal)ly  be  killed  and 
eaten,  or,  in  the  alternative,  left  to  perish.  In  more 
advanced  savagery  they  are  allowed  to  survive,  on  the 
terms  of  systematically  sharing  the  tasks  of  the  women, 
which  include  the  quest  of  wild  vegetable  food.  From  this 
the  transition  is  easy  to  their  becoming  assistants,  when 
the  stage  of  partial  agriculture  has  been  reached,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Males  of  this  class,  wearing  female 
attire,  and  performing  the  lowest  functions  imposed  on  the 
female  sex,  were  commonly  found,  in  the  latest  times,  in 
the  most  advanced  communities  of  America :  those  of  the 
Mexican  pueblos  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  conquis- 
tadores  scarcely  less  than  did  the  hideous  idols,  the  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  cannibal  feasts '.  Originally  the  weak 
males  are  of  necessity  celibates.  As  agriculture  advances, 
and  labour  is  more  and  more  in  request,  some  of  them,  it 
would  seem,  are  allowed  to  become  the  parents  of  others  ; 
their  progeny,  weak  in  physique,  are  well  adapted  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  lowest  group  in  the  industrial  class,  the 
slaves.  Tribes  which  have  been  largely  depleted  of  their 
women,  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  must  necessarily  rely 
more  and  more  on  their  weak  males  for  purposes  of  labour  ; 
their  vigour  will  consequently  diminish,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  subjugation  by  stronger  ones. 

The  principal  source,  however,  of  the  supply  of  slaves,  is 
the  regular  practice  of  war.  The  enslavement  of  male 
war-captives,  common  in  the  higher  savagery,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  barbarism,  for  it  serves  as 
a  basis  of  commerce.  The  able-bodied  slave,  domesticated 
and  trained  to  labour,  and  easily  transferred  from  place  to 
place,  is  a  natural  unit  of  value,  and  i  convenient  means  of 


War  Cap- 
tives. 


assembled,  to  choose  which  he  will,  and  ever  afterward  to  abide  by 
his  choice  '  (p.  133).    (Cp.  the  Oi)\(ia  vov<70i  of  the  Scythians,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  Clio  105,  Melp.  67.) 
^  Bernal  Diaz,  c,  51,  &c. 
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exchange:  in  Mexico,  where  large  domestic  animals  wore  Book  11. 
wanting,  he  occupied  a  position  which  may  bo  compared  Aborii.iinvi 
with  that  occupied  by  the  large  domestic  animals  in  the  ^< "'"■''«■ 
Old  World,  serving  not  only  us  an  animal  of  labour,  but  as 
a  food-animal.  War-captives,  throughout  Anahuac,  were 
kept  in  considerable  numl)ers  in  the  quaitlicaUi,  a  bamboo 
pen  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs,  and  fattened  on  maize, 
for  slaughter  under  the  guise  of  sacrifice.  The  tcocalli  was 
in  fact  the  abbatoir  of  the  Mexican  pueblo  :  the  limbs  of 
the  victim,  which  became  after  sacrifice  the  property  of  the 
chiefs,  were  cut  up  on  the  spot,  and  the  portions  afterwards 
sold  in  the  public  shambles  \  Slaves  of  both  sexes,  secured 
by  collars,  were  also  commonly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  In  Peru,  where  there  was  no  commerce,  and 
large  food-animals  were  abundant,  this  development  *of 
slavery  is  wanting. 

Probably  the  most  important  among  the  results  of  the  incrouso  ot 
transfer  of  agricultural  labour  from  the  women  to  the  men  from  th«' 
is   the   increase    of   population   which   necessarily   follows.  t''"is<f •'  "* 
No  woman  who  is  engaged  all  day  in  the  field,  carries  home  ture  to 
heavy  burdens  of  vegetable  foods  and  fuel,  often  by  steep 
and  stony  paths,  performs  each  night  the  severe  labour  of 
pounding  maize  for  the  next  day's  meal,  and  who  endures 
this  servitude  all  her  life  from  the  age  of  ten  to  decre- 
pitude, can  possibly  produce  and  rear  a  numerous  offspring. 
It  has   been   calculated   that   where    agriculture   devolves 
on  the   women,  the   number   of   children  reared  by  each 
can  seldom  average  more  than  three  or  four.     Adopting 
the  latter  figure,  and  remembering  that  even  in  civilised 
countries  half  of  those  born  die  before  attaining  twenty- 
five,    it    will   follow    that    two    only    survive    to    replace 
the  parents.      The  population,  therefore,  under  favourable 
conditions,  can    only  remain   stptionary'.      The  liberation 

'  Bernal  Diaz,  c.  51. 

'^  This  argument,  capable  of  general  application,  is  borrowed  from 
Mr.  "Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  ch.  6. 
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Hook  II.  of  women  from  the  severer  forms  of  igrieultiual  labour  can 
ihorit/inal  uloiu'  produco  any  considerable  increase  of  population.  Tliiw 
change,  nowhere  eifected  in  the  forest  districts,  where  us 
a  rule  the  whole  of  the  toil  of  agriculture  fell  on  the  women, 
had  taken  place  generally  throughout  the  populous  dit^tricts 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Here  the  women's  share  in  agricul- 
tural labour  was  chiefly  limited  to  assisting  in  the  gathering 
and  storing  of  the  crops,  that  is,  to  such  assistance  as  is 
commonly  rendered  bj-^  women  at  harvest -time  in  civilised 
countries. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  male  members  of  the  tribe,  together 
with  their  children  by  its  original  female  members,  consti- 
tute a  distinct  upper  class,  occupied,  as  before,  in  hunting, 
war,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
To  them  the  industrial  class  looks  for  direction  and 
for  protection.  War  and  administration  are  their  serious 
business,  hunting  becomes  their  pastime  ;  the  limitation 
of  the  numbers  permitted  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  close  time,  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  pursuit, 
in  which  the  upper  class  always  ardently  engage.  They 
are  not,  we  perceive,  a  fresh  element,  superadded  to  the 
tribe  for  the  special  purpose  of  defence,  but  simply  repre- 
sent the  strong  element  in  the  original  savage  community, 
from  which  the  weaker  elements  have  been  detached  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  lower  or  working  class.  The  mili- 
tary class,  then,  is  no  new  creation,  produced  by  the 
condition  of  exposure  to  attack,  but  a  survival,  to  which 
this  condition  has  given  a  new  destiny.  As  time  goes 
on,  the  distinction  between  the  warriors,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  ultimately  become  the  majority  of  the 
population,  engaged  in  labours  in  which  warlike  pursuits 
and  methods  have  no  place,  on  the  other,  becomes  more 
and  more  marked.  Two  distinct  groups  appear,  a  small 
one  which  governs,  and  a  much  larger  one  which  is 
governed— a  ruling  class  ar  \  a  labouring  class.  The 
contrast  between  these,  a  prominent   characteristic    of  all 
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rjiily  advancement,  is  very  strongly  marked  :*i  aboriginal  H«'<"<  "• 
America.  IJotli  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  tlie  peasantry  were  Ahoriyinai 
held  by  a  ruling  military  class  in  a  condition  of  absolute  ^•'»«'"""''' 
snl).j<'ction,  more  jtrongly  marked,  perhaps,  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former'.  The  government  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tary one  ;  this  military  character,  also  common  to  all  early 
advancement,  strikes  tlie  observer  more  than  anything  else 
ill  the  advanced  communities  of  the  New  World.  Whether 
we  turn  to  Mexico,  to  Peru,  or  to  New  Granada,  it  is 
found  that  tlie  military  organisation  guides  the  whole 
social  machinery ;  and  the  degree  of  advancement  uni- 
versally correspon<ls  to  the  military  capacity  of  th(!  com- 
munity, represented  by  the  numbers  and  the  training  of 
its  warriors.  For  agricultural  advancement  tends  to  gain 
in  stability,  and  to  spread  over  wider  and  wider  areas,  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  military  organisation 
wliich  protects  it.  This,  as  we  shall  show,  takes  place  by 
two  distinct  but  cognate  processes — by  internal  augmenta- 
tion within  the  pueblo,  and  by  the  formation  of  new 
settlements    outside    it.      When   a    strong   pueblo,    in    the 

'  Wliilc  the  upper  cliiss,  says  Pedro  Pizarro,  wore  continually 
(lancing,  howling,  and  eating  and  drinking  with  the  dead  (ante,  vol. 
i.  p.  600),  thoy  compelled  the  lower  class  to  lead  a  life  of  severe  and 
monotonous  toil.  These  tyrants  described  the  latter  to  the  8pania>*'1s 
as  *  lazy  vagabonds,'  'slothful  loungers,'  who  must  be  made  to  work 
without  ceasing,  because  it  was  right  they  should  do  so,  adding  that 
it  was  good  for  their  health.  '  Decian  estos  Scnores  de  la  tierra  que 
a  los  naturales  della  los  hacian  trabajar  siempre,  porque  ansi  convenia, 
porque  eran  araganos  y  bellacos  y  holgazanes,  y  que  h  iciendoles  trabajar 
vivian  sanos '  (Doc.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espana,  torn.  v.  p.  276).  Such  was 
the  '  State  Socialism  '  of  Peru  !  The  Mexican  chiefs  bestowed  on  their 
ttidcchualtin,  or  vassals,  such  epithets  as  zuqvitl  (dirt),  ilakolotl  (scorpion 
of  the  dust\  cxiiUapilli,  &c.  Macehualli,  the  usual  name  for  the  peasant 
in  Mexico,  means  *  he  who  is  held  in  the  han^  (of  another) '  :  malli 
(pi,  maltln  or  mamaltin)  —-  'war-captive,'  is  a  variant.  The  root  is 
maitl  =  hand,  whence  also  maquahuitl  {hand-wood)  =  club  :  maca  =  give  : 
macuilU,  five  (the  whole  hand)  :  mama  =  carry  (originally,  in  the  hand). 
Other  names  are  elimicqui  =  cultivator  :  qnauhqui  =  bearer  of  wood 
;fael) :  niayectU  =  good  (right)  hand,  &c. 
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MooK  fi.    luimncr  shortly  to  bo  descnl)ocl,  hivs  bocomo  through  con- 
Ahorifiinni  qiK-'st   u   doniiiijint    or   sovereign    one,   there    is  bonietimes 
''""■''"'"    added    to    these    processes   ii   third,  ah'eady   ref«>rred   to   us 
*  reduction '—the   process   by    which    the   savage    tri])es    of 
adjacent  districts  are  induced  or  compelled  to  abandon  the 
natural  basis  of  subsistence,  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
settle  in  })ueblos  of  their  own.     This  process,  begun  by  the 
aboriginal  chiefs  long  before  the  conquest,  was  continued 
and  applied  on  u  more  extensive  scale,  in  other  parts  of 
America,  by  the  Spanish  missionaries.     Modern  Paraguay 
is  its  principal  monument;  others,  the  'missions'  of  Cali- 
fornia, exist  in  the  United  States. 
Tiiiriif4taffc      While  the  warrior  class,  then,  is  a  survival,  the  labouring 
„„,iit—       class  IS  a  new  creation.     We  rank  its  tormation  on  a  per- 
noatioii      manent  basis  as  the  third  of  the  mighty  changes  that  have 
industrial    transformed  human  society ;    the  third  of  the   great  land- 
marks  on   the   path   by   which   man    has   advanced   from 
savagery  to  civilisation.     The  first  of  these  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  basis  of 
subsistence:   the  second,  the  establishment  of  the  gods  as 
the  principal  members  of  the  community.     We  define  the 
third   as   the    creation    within    the    community    of    ax 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASS,  IN  SUBORDINATION  TO  A  NON-INDUSTRIAL 
(LASS    WHICH    DIRECTS    AND    PROTECTS    IT.       Let    US    SOe    hoW 

this  third  change,  which,  like  the  second,  we  have  shown 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first,  reacts  upon  both 
of  the  changes  which  have  preceded  it.  Agriculture,  as 
we  have  seen,  leads  the  savage  to  improve  and  extend 
that  rudimentary  philosophy  which  serves  him  for  religion  ; 
it  reveals  to  him,  by  parallel  processes,  the  beginnings 
of  the  exact  sciences  and  the  useful  arts.  Geometry, 
produced  by  the  admeasurement  of  the  cultivated  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  allotment,  is  further  developed  in 
consequence  of  obsen^ations  gradually  made  in  the  course 
of  the  rudimentary  architecture  and  engineering  employed 
in   constructing   buildings,    roads,    terraces,    and  acequias. 
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A  rudo  astronomy  and  geography  arc  Ix'gun  by  observing  Book  11. 
the  phenomena  of  the  sun  for  tiie  purpose  of  dtftermining  Ahorv./inni 
the  times  of  planting:  the  agricultural  calendar  is  the  ^< '"«'•''■"• 
)>asis  of  an  elementary  chr<»nology  and  history.  Medicine 
conies  of  observations  made  in  the  preparation  of  foods, 
drinks,  narcotics,  and  simple  remedies.  The  fine  arts 
have  a  similar  origin  ;  sculj^turo  comes  of  making  images 
of  the  gods  and  deceased  chiefs ;  poetry  and  music  of 
the  rites  employed  in  their  service.  Painting,  as  an  art, 
derives  its  origin  from  the  same  source :  the  earliest 
paintings  designed  to  be  permanently  kept  were  memoranda 
depicting  the  gods  and  the  methods  of  sacrifice.  The 
foniiiition  of  an  industrial  class,  destined  to  liberate  the 
energies  of  the  founders  of  society  from  the  labour  of 
food-production,  gives  them  leisure  in  time  of  peace,  and 
directs  these  energies  to  the  miscellaneous  employments 
above  indicated.  This  process,  then,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  civilisation. 

What  share  had  the  industrial  class  in  the  creation  of  Advanco- 
this  inchoate  civilisation?  Of  comparatively  recent  forma- [^,^"^"^1^ 
tion,  it  can  only  have  contributed  in  minor  details  to  an  "ftho 

.  .  iiulustriiil 

advancement  wdiich  it  was  brought  into  existence  to  support  class. 
and  extend.  All  the  elements  of  advancement  must  have 
already  existed  when  society  was  homogeneous,  consisting 
merely  of  that  which  subsequently  became  the  warrior  class. 
This  is  shown,  amongst  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  the 
service  of  the  greater  gods,  who  undoubtedly  make  their 
appearance  while  society  is  still  homogeneous,  always  re- 
mains the  duty  of  the  warrior  class,  and  that  the  inventors 
of  the  arts  of  life,  the  so-called  Culture-heroes,  themselves 
usually  reckoned  a  species  of  gods,  are  assigned  as  the 
ancestors  of  that  class.  Severe  bodily  toil,  again,  save  only 
in  exceptional  instances,  is  incompatible  with  the  continuous 
intellectual  efforts  involved  in  the  development  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  especially  when  toil  habitually  finds  its  natural 
relaxation  in  the  excessive  enjoyment  of  intoxicants.    Possibly 
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Book  II.  even  among  the  drunken  helots  of  Peru  and  Mexico  there 
Ahlriqinai  ^^^Y  have  existed  intellectual  gifts  and  tendencies.  But 
the  formation  of  these  industrial  herds,  trained  to  labour, 
appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  process  with 
the  domestication  of  the  low  er  animals :  the  labouring  class 
has  had  the  same  share  in  the  general  development  of 
advancement  which  the  ox  and  the  llama  have  had  in 
the  development  of  herdsmansliip.  They  are  the  material 
on  which  the  founders  of  advancement  have  worked,  and 
nothing  else. 

In  districts  poorly  furnished  with  the  elements  of  wealth 

we  occasionally  find  that  agriculture  has  been  pursued  for 

ihvision  of  ^„gg  without  the  existence  of  more  than  one  class.     Cases 

classes.  ... 

of  this  kind  fall  under  three  descriptions;    (i)  low  tril>es 

whicli  have  adopted  agriculture  and  shifted  their  food-basis, 
while  the  original  constitution  of  the  savage  tribe  has 
continued  unaltered  ;  (2)  colonies  of  peasants,  who  have 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  and  founded  com- 
munities in  places  remote  from  disturbing  influences, 
without  creating  any  higher  class ;  (3)  communities  in 
which  the  dominant  class,  having  once  existed,  has  either 
wholly  vanished,  or  subsists  in  a  state  of  attenuation, 
deprived  of  influence  and  vigour.  Such  a  state  of  things 
ordinarily  j^roduces  a  base,  hide-bound,  stunted,  rigid  bar- 
barism ;  examples  of  the  first  kind  existed,  and  still  exist, 
in  abundance  on  the  forested  and  the  arid  fringes  of  the 
intertropical  mountain  districts.  The  Mexicans  of  Nicaragua, 
described  in  the  classical  work  of  Oviedo,  peasants  whc  had 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their  Toltec  masters,  are  a  notable 
instance  of  the  second  kind.  We  could  point  to  cases  of 
the  third  kind  in  the  Old  World,  in  districts  where  the 
upper  class  has  practically  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
beneficent  influence  w^hich  once  stimulated  production, 
protected  industry,  and  educated  the  labourer  in  spite  of 
himself.  Every  state  of  society,  like  every  state  of  life, 
has  its  compensations :  the  labourer  has  never  really  gained 
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by  the  extinction  of  the  element  to  which  his  i)redecessors    Book  il. 
owed  their  very  existence.      Such   is   the  plain  lesson   of  ^i/„,^.,-,„„„/ 
history:    let  those    look   to    it  who   would   endeavour,   in    Amfrim. 
opposition  to  natural  economic  law,  to   estal.dish  a  purely 
labourmg    class   by   artificial   means   as    the    substance    of 
a   civilised    community.     Man,    we   repeat,    retrogrades    as 
naturally  as  he   advances,  and  more  easily ;   the  result   of 
such  an  experiment  would  be    a  reversion  to  barbarism. 
This   observation   is   equally  applicable    to   the    derivative 
industries  which  owe  their  origin  to  ag''iculture,  and  only 
exist  by  means  of  concurrent  agricultural  industries,  their 
necessary   economic    counterpoises.       The   labourer   might 
doubtless  exist  without  the  capitalist ;  civilisation  could  not'. 

The  reason  of  this  arrest  of  advancement  where  a  sub-  Economic 
ordinated  industrial  class  cannot  be  created,  and  of  its  oTanVmip'r 
correlative  disappearance  when  an  upper  class  disappears,  is  ^'^'^^^'^• 
easily  seen.  The  economic  use  of  the  upper  class  is  (i)  to 
ensure,  by  accumulated  knowledge  and  proA'ident  care, 
that  labour  shall  not  be  wasted  and  misapplied  ;  (2)  to 
stimulate  labour,  by  comi^elling  the  labourer  to  perform  an 
adequate  amount  of  work,  and  (3)  to  confine  consumption 
on  his  part  within  moderate  limits.  The  concurrent  en- 
forcement of  these  conditions  is  obviously  essential  to  the 
accumulation  of  surplus  produce — that  is,  to  the  production 
of  capital,  and  capital  thus  accumulated,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
served, must  be  lodged  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  industrial, 
but  of  the  reg'/.lating  class.  The  time  arrives  when  the 
labourer  thinks  this  an  injustice.  To  his  complaints,  however, 
the  capitalist  has  a  ready  answer,  applicable  alike  in  all 
stages  of  industrial  history.  It  is  true  that  I  compel  you 
to  labour,  and  that  in  return  I  assign  you  only  a  moderate 

^  It  is  easy  to  take  the  step  indicated,  and  restore  the  iaboiiror  to 
liis  original  level  of  barbarism  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  deprive  him  of 
the  stimulus  of  compulsion,  put  him  in  a  tropical  district,  and  let  him 
plant  the  yam  and  banana.  In  this  way  portions  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  practically  abandoned  to  the  negro  race,  are  fast  becoming 
once  more  abodt  s  of  barbarism. 
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MooK  Tr.    share  of  tho  fruits  of  your  toil.     But  what  if  I  assigned 
Ahoriijimd  yo"  the  wliolo  ?    You  woukl  only  waste  it  ;  deprived  of  the 
Ami'nca.    <:X\n\\\\\\^  of  compulsion,  you  would  become  lazy,  you  would 
consume  without  producing.      Hold  your  peace,  then,  labour 
l)atiently :  I  am  your  partner,  your  banker,  your  benefactor. 
The  surplus  of  that  which  you  produce  I  guard  and  employ 
for  our  common  advantage,  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, for  thos(}  who  are  to  come  aft(»r  us.     Labour,  then, 
and  be  thankful  :    lab«^^.ur,  my  friend,  is  tho  great  viaticum 
of  life.     Labour,    my  silly  brother,    as  the  old  i)oet  says, 
and  fulfil  the  task  the  gods  have  set  for  men '.     Do  not  I, 
after  my  kind,  labour  also  ? 
Warrior  This  unhappy  controversy  belongs    to   a   later   stage    of 

the  so(  iiii  social  history,  in  which  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
system.  comes  with  advancement  is  already  noticeable,  and  both 
the  warriors  and  the  industrials  conceive  of  their  social 
interests  as  separate  and  antagonistic.  Such  a  confusion 
of  thought  hai>pens  naturally:  man  cannot  concurrently 
produce  a  new  social  order  and  trac(>  out  tiie  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed.  This  stage  of  confusion,  we  note  in  passing, 
had  been  actually  reached  in  the  principal  advanced  districts 
of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  the  cor.(piest :  we  are 
at  present  concerned  with  primitive  times,  in  which  this 
inuiginary  antagonism  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  In 
such  times  the  interests  of  the  two  classes  are  linked  by 
visible  bonds.  Maize-growing,  in  passing  from  the  plains, 
Avlun-e  a  crop  can  be  relied  on  in  from  one  to  tM'o  months 
during  most  or  much  of  the  year,  to  the  colder  tracts  of  the 
mountains,  becomes  an  art;  the  methods  of  this  art,  largely 
consisting,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volume,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  are  retained  in  the  leisured 
warrior  class  as  a  precious  tradition.  The  social  machine 
works  under  their  vigilant  care  :  the  labourer  never  ques- 
tions their  right  to  direct  it.  A  single  mistake  on  their 
part  may  destroy  the  community:    famines,  clearly  trace- 

'  Hesiod,  Op.  Di.  397. 
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iihle,  the  labourer  thinks,  to  some  error  or  defect  in  the  Hook  11. 
.service  of  the  gods,  have  taught  him  their  shaq)  lesson.  Ahi,rii,hti<i 
The  comprehensive  bond  then  of  life,  that  which  gives  the  '^""''■"" 
conimunity  its  force  and  solidarity,  is  its  religion.  The 
gods  h.ave  brought  in  their  train  assured  subsistence, 
xocurity  of  property,  and  wealth,  the  potent  instrument  of 
advancement :  it  is  these  which  give  man  confidence  in  his 
destiny,  which  counteract  the  insidious  decay  which  is 
ever  at  work,  sapping  the  vitality  of  institutions,  striving 
to  reduce  society  again  to  the  rude  elements  out  of  which 
it  sprang.  The  service  of  the  gods,  we  repeat,  is  the  affair 
of  members  of  the  dominant  class.  These  have  effected 
those  successive  augmentations  of  belief  and  ritual  which 
represent  in  reality  progressive  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  things,  the  scientific  theories  of  the  savage  and  the  bar- 
barian. They  only  know  the  rites  with  which  the  gods 
would  fain  be  served :  they  keep  the  celebration  of  these 
lites  in  their  own  hands.  The  priest  superintends  the 
education  of  the  youthful  warrior,  tlio  warrior  in  old  age 
becomes  the  priest.  We  use  the  term  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  only:  in  aboriginal  America,  as  in  Greece,  priest- 
hood in  the  sense  of  an  exclusive  function  was  unknown.  The 
authoritative  director  of  the  sacrifices  is  merely  the  chief 
advanced  in  years,  who  in  virtue  of  his  age  has  become 
the  repository  of  religious  tradition,  and  who  knows  by 
•  'xperience  how  the  gods  may  be  effectually  propitiated. 
I.'eligious  myths  are  purposely  adapted  to  the  leading 
relation  of  society :  the  lesson  that  the  gods  have  made 
two  classes  of  mankind,  the  chiefs  and  the  people,  is  carefully 
inculcated  ^  The  chiefs  devise  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
class  religious  rites  from  which  the  people  are  excluded'. 
Only  in  late  civilisation,  when  the  plebeian,  the  serf,  and 
the  slave,  are  admitted  to  a  common  place  with  nobles  and 
kings  in  an  universal  religion,  is  it  conceded  that  men  are 
made  of  one  blood  and  of  one  flesh. 

^  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  '  Id.  p.  568. 
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Hook  II.         E.ich  of  the  processes  which  we  have  identified  as  working 
Ahoriffinai  pi'ogressive  oliangos  in  the  constitution  of  society  reacts  on 
those  which  have  preceded  it.     The  creation  of  an  industrial 
class  not  only  modifies  the  early  system  of  agriculture,  but 
has  a  marked  effect  on  the  i^rimitive  forms  of  religion.     This 
class  has  a  constant  tendency  to  numerical  increase  ;  in  time, 
despite  the  solidarity  of  which  we  have  s^^oken,  it  thinks 
and  feels  for  itself  and  becomes  separated,  in  its  ideas  and 
sentiments,  from  the  class  which  dominates  it.     In  theses 
circumstances  there  is   naturally  generated  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  class  if  not  to  create  a  species  of 
religio.i  for  itself,  at  least  to  dwell  more  on  certain  forms 
and  aspects  of  religion  than  on  others.     Ancient  institutions 
always  tend  to  wear  out,  to  become  effete :   we  trace  this 
tendency  first   in  tho  earliest   institution  which  is  super- 
added   to    an   artificial    society,    its   religion.      A    religion 
which  does  not  adjust  itself  from  time  to  time  to  social 
changes,  by  opening  its  doors  to  let  in  new  social  elements, 
and  providing  for  their  spiritual  needs,  must  in  the  end 
either  perish  or  become  ridiculous.     It  is  in  the  labouring 
class,  numerically  far  exceeding  the  ruling  one,  or  in  persons 
of  the  ruling  class  who  are  penetrated  with  tl.o  thoughts 
and  needs  of  the  labouring  class,  that  the  chief  historical 
inodifications    of    religious    belief    have    originated.      The 
labourer  demands  above  all  things  a  religion  which  shall 
be  simple,   intelligible  and  comforting  ;    something  which 
he   can   readily  understand,  and  in  which   he   can  forget 
his  toils  and  troubles.     We  have  shown  cause  for  thinking 
that  the  devotion  of  the  warrior  class  was  mainly  concen- 
trated on  the  atmospheric  powers  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
especially  the  Sun,  while  the  popular  religion,  as  in  the 
Old  World,  remained  an  earth-worship,  and  the  service  of 
a  creating   spirit   or   god,   a   Pachacamac   or   Tezcatlii3oca. 
The  universal  motherhood  of  tho  Earth,   from  whom  he 
drew   subsistence,  was   probably  the   chief  religious   faith 
of  the  labourer  both  in  Mexico  and   in    Peru  ;    in   Peru, 
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as   we   have    seen,    the   main   object   of  popular  devotion    Book  ir. 
was  denied  a  place  in  the  regular  public  ritual.     We  have  Aboriniwii 
traced  a  similar  tendency  to  simple  forms  of  religion   in    ■^""'''"'"■ 
tlie  Old  World  previously  to  the  Christian  era :    both  in 
ihe   New  World    and    the   Old    the    way   for   Christianity 
was    being    silently    prepared.       Based     on     the    ]  roadly 
comprehensive  dogma  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  one 
God  in   heaven,  who  demanded  worship  without  sacrifice, 
gave  daily  food  to  all  creatures,  making  his  Sun  to  shine 
alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,   yet  proclaimed   himself 
the  special  patron  of  the  humble  of  the  earth,   the  givei 
of  rest   and    refreshment   to   the   heavy-laden,  for   whom, 
in  compensation  for  their  mortal  toil,  he  prepared  bright 
mansions    in    the    world    beyond    the    grave,    and    oj^por- 
tunely   jn-eached   among   the   most   despised    peasantry   of 
the  ancient  world ',  who  groaned  under  the  triple  yoke  of 
the  land-owner,  the  tithe-enforcing  Pharisee,  and  the  Koman 
tax-gatherer,    Christianity   gradually    spread    throughout   a 
vast  empire  where  the  ancient  gods  had  long  been  losing 
credit.     Supplying  the  needs  of  the  labouring  classes,  by 
this  time  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  a  few  centuries  of 
it  sufficed  to  destroy  those  gods  once  and  for  all.     We 
here  allude   to  its  early  history  simply  because  the  same 
thing  was  to  happen  in  the  New  World  fifteen  centuries 
later,  when  Pachacamac  and  Pachainama  in  Peru,  Tezca- 
tlipoca  and   Cihuacohuatl   in   Mexico,   equally  disappeared 
before,   or,  if  precision  requires  it,  became  merged  in,  the 
great  'Dies  '  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Spaniards '. 
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'  The  'am  huilrets '  or  'people  of  the  land*  of  Palestine.  See  the 
Gospels  and  the  Talmud,  passim. 

-  The  Indians  had  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  European 
idea  of  universal  Deity.  The  Peruvians  considered  tlie  great  'Dies' 
of  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  deity  so  named,  who  had  created  Castile,  with 
its  inhabitants,  animals,  and  plants,  being  in  fact  the  local  'Conticsi- 
huiracocha'  of  that  country.  When  Pizarro  invaded  Peru,  it  was 
supposed  that  '  Dies' accompanied  him,  and  conquered  the  Peruvian 
huacas,  as  Pizarro  defeated  the  Peruvian  chiefs  (Molina,  apud  Markham, 
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Hook  II.  Laboui*  has  gods  of  its  own  ;  we  find  tliem  as  subordin.ate 
Aboriginal  deities  in  the  theology  of  both  worlds.  Pre-Christian 
Europe  liad  two  widely-spread  religions  of  labour,  two 
gods  of  \m\\),  who  for  the  peasant  and  the  slave  obscured 
the  niore  ancient  gods  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  firmament. 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  are  naturally  the  o))jects  of  tht- 
labourer's  devotion,  for  they  represent  the  i:)owers  which 
alleviate  his  fatigue.  (1)  Probably  he  worships  with  the 
deepest  conviction  the  spirit  or  deity  Ox  the  fermented 
juice  which  refreshes  and  comforts  him  after  his  labours : 
less  than  a  god,  he  thinks,  there  cannot  dwell  within  those 
cordial  drops,  which  mak*:  him  forget  his  pains,  and  impart 
to  him  the  sensation  of  being  almost  a  deity  in  his  own 
person.  The  worship  of  Soma  or  Homa  among  the  early 
eastern  Aryans  illustrates  this  tendency  in  a  remote  ethnic 
period  ;  that  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
affords  the  best  parallel  to  the  service  of  the  pulque- 
gods  called  Ome-tochtli,  already  referred  to  as  a  popular 
worship  with  the  peasantry  of  Anahuac'.  Peru  had  no  god 
of  this  class,  because  natural  fermentable  juices  were  here 
wanting  :  chicha  is  a  manufactured  beverage,  the  material 
of  which  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  corn  spirit,  the  Earth,  and 
the  Sun.  (2)  No  myth  of  the  Old  World  more  precisely 
reflects  the  state  of  things  which  it  was  invented  to  illus- 
trate than  the  well-known  one  of  Herakles  or  Hercules, 
the  great  labour-god  of  the  ancient  world,  a  familiar  figure 
throughout  southern  Europe  as  the  patron  of  the  slave,  ^;he 
apotheosis,  in  his  own  person,  of  humble  servile  toil.  The 
leading  motive  in  the  legend  of  Herakles  is  that  he,  equally 
with  Eurystheus,  is  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  has  been  cheated, 
through  the  cunning  of  Here,  by  simple  postponement  of 
his  biith,  of  the  blessing  of  their  common  father,  which  falls 

Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,  pp.  60,  61).     The  Mexicans  in  the  sau'.e 
sense  considered  *  Dios '  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the  principal  teotl 
or  god  of  the  Spaniards. 
'  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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in  consequence  on  his  brother  and  future  taskmaster '.  We 
scan  the  mythology  of  the  New  World  in  vain  for  anything 
ai)proacaing  in  interest  this  unique  jiopular  epos,  the  most 
brilliant  creation  of  the  Hellenic  fancy,  and  conqjared  with 
Avhich  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  themselves  appear  bald  and 
j.rosaic.  No  worship  was  more  general  in  ancient  Europe 
than  that  of  the  great  strength-god  :  wo  here  briefly  notice 
its  American  parallels.  We  find  these  chiefly  in  Peru, 
v>here  the  toiling  earth-tiller  or  mason  invoked  to  asf-ist 
him  as  strength-gods  the  huar'is,  or  giant  ancestors  of  his 
village '',  and  the  heavily-burdened  porter  (apac),  groaning 
as  he  ascended  the  steeps  of  the  Andes,  and  panting  for 
breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  flur.g  a  stone  on  the 
ujmcltidas,  cairns  gradually  raised  by  such  offerings  wherever 
the  ascent  was  especially  toilsome,  in  thankfulness  to  the 
aimchk,  the  god  of  the  peak  which  domiiuited  the  pass, 
who  had  given  him  strength  to  reach  the  summit  \  Simi- 
larly the  weaver,  puzzled  by  the  baffling  problem  of  working 
out  with  the  woof  the  prescribed  pattern,  would  fling  a  leaf 
of  coca  on  the  ground,  crying,  '  Tell  me,  Cconiruya  Huira- 
cocha,  how  am   I  to  do  this'*?' 

Cconiraya  (he  who  shelters  from  the  cold),  a  beneficent 
local  deity  of  Huarochiri,  the  mountain  district  above 
Lima,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  wandering  Indian  clothed 
in  rags :  lluatiacuri,  the  son  of  Pariacacca " ,  and  the  subject 
of  many  popidar  legends,  assumed  a  similar  guise ".  These 
[>ersonages  introduce  us  to  a  new  class  of  deities,  gods  of 
the  poor,  who  represented  themselves  as  sons  of  the 
greater  deities,  sojourning  among  the  people  in  disguise  and 

'  Iliad,  xix.  '  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

^  A  practice  still  in  use  among  the  Indians,  Apan  =  '  he  carries  : ' 
factitive,  apadiin  —  '  he  makes,  or  gives  power,  to  carry,'  participle, 
(ipachic,  ace.  apachida.  The  formula  of  worship  wAir,  miicliani  apachida  — 
'  I  worship  him  who  gives  mo  power  to  carry  : '  hence  the  latter  word 
was  applied  to  the  pile  of  votive  stones. 

*  Markham,  Rites  and  Laws,  p.  124. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  529.  *  Markham,  p.  135. 
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II V  ir.    proiuotini;  llicir  wrlt"jir<>.     Wliat    is  common  <<>  lln'so  ju>r- 

Ahoriiiiwii  '^<»n,'»i4«>s  is  llicir  Himul.iiod  poverty  iiiid  obscurily,  tlioir 
i'ommiui»!  ov«>r  tlio  1o\v(M'  niiimiils.  Ilu>ir  |>o\v(M'  of  licaliiif^ 
tlis(>ns(>,  lli(>ir  <U>linht  in  ciirumviMitiusj:  jukI  liumilialiiiijr  llic 
rich  and  powtu'l'iil  chiols  who  oppross,  (ho  p(>asjint.  Anoihor 
Ljod  of  i\w  sanio  class,  not  nnkn(»wn  io  i\\v  Inca  riliial.  )>ul 
chi(>lly  worshipped  ')y  the  peasants  of  the  Collao  and  tlie 
Cn/co  district,  was  Tonapa,  considered  to  be  a  son  <it"  tli(> 
Creator-L»od ',  who  had  once  jonrneyt  d  (hron,ij;h  th(>  Sierra. 
I'rom  sonth  to  north,  in  the  ^iiise  of  u.  Indian,  pool-. 
tMnaciatetl.  ra,n'm>d,  and  tilthy,  for  the  bonevoh>nt  pnrposc^  of 
belpiniv  tii(^  p<'asantry  in  their  daily  lives.  1I(>  (anj;ht  tluuirts 
(»f  lif»\  ln\'ded  the  sick,  and  cailtHl  fiu>  Indians  his  sons  ami 
dauinhters.  JManco  Ccapac  himsdf.  nccordiny^  to  th(»  p(>asants' 
legend,  owtnl  his  establishment  as  "  j>n-CVapa(*-Inca  to  a 
wooden  stall"  uiv(>n  to  his  fath(>r  by  Tonapa  which  tni-nod  to 
gold  at  tlu>  birth  of  IManco.  Of  this  personage  wo  natnrally 
lind  IV'W  traces  in  the  mythology  of  the  Incas.  Jle  is  un- 
known to  CJarcilasso  d»^  la  Y(\ga  :  we  hoar  of  him  from 
other  sonrc(\s.  from  Spaniards  wiio  sought  the  story  of  the 
Peruvian  people  at  the  lips  of  the  people  thomsolvos'*. 

Such  })ersonagos.  it  might  piM'haps  bo  supposed,  wore 
merely  mythical.  Wo  beliovo  them,  on  the  conti-ary,  to 
bo  historical,  and  io  bo  reprosentod  in  historical  tinuvs  by 
a  class  of  itine?-ant  shamans  or  wizards,  found  in  the  district 
east  of  the  Andes,  from  which  the  populntit)n  of  tlu>  Sierra 
had  originally  emigrated.  Tlu^so  impostors,  who  posod  as 
gods  como  to  deliver  tho  Indians  from  tlieir  slavery^  some- 
times gave  the  Spaniards  trouble.  One  of  thorn,  popularly 
known  as  Ou-Bora  (lle-is-tho-Light)'',  an  Indiaii  of  Parana, 

'  Auto.  vol.  i.  p,  450. 

■^  Markh;\in,  Kitos  ami  Laws,  pp.  71-73. 

"  As  tho  work  in  whii'li  tlioso  details  aro  given  (^Ilist.  del  Paraguay, 
Rio  do  la  IMata,  y  Tucuinan.  por  ol  P.  Guovara  do  la  Coinpania  do 
Josus.  first  print.od  at  HuonosAiros  in  1836,  in  vol.  ii.  of  tho  Ouloccion 
do  Obras  y  Dooumentos  of  Do  Augolis)  is  not  genorally  ivvailablo  for 
refeienco,  its   graphic  toxt  is  tjuotod  at  some  longth.     ' Olnini,  ciiyo 
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(lei'lurcMl  himsrlf  (lie  son  of  iho  principal  (limrsmi  <loily 
Tiipa,  claiiiMMl  to  l)o  a  ^^od  in  his  own  |)or.soii,  and  <lo(li- 
catcd  an  otlicial.  skilhMl  in  roli^ioun  ohsorvanco.s,  to  his 
own  ritual  Hervi(;o.  Proclainiinj^  himself  the  liberator  of 
||i(>  ({uarani  nation.  conimission<>d  to  reston^  to  the  Indians 
the  enjoyment  of  tin*  earth,  with  its  fruits  and  animals,  he 
look  advanlay,'e  of  tlu*  timcdy  apjH'arance  of  a  <'om<»t,  which 
he  und(Mto(»k  in  due  time  to  call  down  from  th<*  sky  to 
consume  tlu*  Spaniards  with  lire '.  The  crowds  whi<;h 
tollowed  him  W(>*'»  easily  routc^l  ;  Ins  priest  was  captured, 
and  ']Ie-is-the-Lif^ht'  sought  refufj^e  in  the  mountains,  never 
to  reappear '^  Another  impostor,  c()ntem])orary  with  Ou- 
Ht-ra,  an  Indian  of  IIuy)>ay,  was  converted  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  two  eminent  .b^snit  missioiuu'ies,  and  jx'rsuaded 
publicly  to  confess  his  imposture,  acknowh^i^fin^-  that  its 
main  object,  as  in  the  case  of  '  lle-is-the-Li^ht,'  had  been 

iii)ml)ro  sifinificii  n^spliiiulor,  cacicnu*  Piininu,  es  sin  dudu  uno  dn  los 
lUiis  fainosos  hochiforos  do  <iiio  sc  piu'dcii  j^Ioriar  low  patrones  j)ara 
caiivfiKH^r  ol  iiit(<ii((>.  Ijlaniilltast*  lihci-tador  d<'  la  naiuon  (<iiarani, 
uiiip'uito  d(>  I>if)s  I'adro,  (!on  .sus  j)()d(!n'S  y  faciddadrs  para  eoiiviirfcir 
t'li  utilidad  do  los  IikUos  tndas  las  crialuias.  Lii  scnal  <pio  priiu!ipal- 
tiuMito  haltia  do  usar  para  liliortar  sii  t^scogidn  piuihlo  i'vii  uu  oniinoso 
coincfa,  i\\\v  ('SOS  dias  so  dojo  viw,  y  lo  tonia  rcsorvado  para  couvortirlo 
contra  los  KspanoU's '  (p.  2.}\ 

'  Tonai)a,  a((!ordini;  to  iho  log«>nd,  had  actually  brought  firo  dowa 
fioin  lu>av('ii  to  consume  tho  idol  of  Cacha.  Tho  quemadura,  or  burnt 
^itc  of  tho  ct>iitl!igratu)n,  was  shown  to  tho  Spanish  travcllor  in  ovidenco 
of  t  lio  story. 

''  'Todas  las  amona/as  do  Obora,  con  ol  rosplandor  do  sii  nombre, 
los  olonientos  quo  habia  do  coninovor  contra  los  EspaHolos  on  favor  do 
los  Indios,  ('1  oomota  quo  ora  sonal  con  quo  habia  do  libortar  sus 
aiuados  CJuaranis,  tuvioron  el  tin  larnontablo  do  quodar  su  numoroso 
ojorcito  roto  y  tloshocho  ;  los  Indios  niuortos ;  prisionoro  ol  sumo 
sacerdoto,  a  <iuion  porfumaba  con  inciensos,  y  el  mismo  Dios  Obera 
(a  quion  parocor  aniona/aba  tatalidados  ol  cometa)  fugitive  por  los 
montos,  sin  sacerdoto  quo  lo  aplacaso,  sin  oscolta  quo  lo  acompanase, 
lleno  de  pavor  y  miodo ;  tomiondo  ji  pocos  Espanoles,  los  oualos 
ponotraron  altnmont(*  quo  Obora,  con  titulo  y  fama  do  hechicero,  era 
un  famoso  onganador,  tan  dobil  y  flaco,  qvio  no  se  atrovi6  a  salir  a 
oainpana  por  no  quodar  muerto  6  prisionoro'  (Ibid.). 
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HonMiijil  u:rjitifirrtti()n.  for  lio  luul  foiniK>II<Ml  liin  (Iu|k»h,  l»y 
l«Miil>l('  iliioniM,  lo  'intiisli  In'iii  wilh  jim  nwiiiy  wiv«'H  nn  In 
(•lios(>  l»t  (It'iiijuxl.  wiiU  wlioin.  Ifiyinj^  nsi»l<»,  siiyH  tln>  .I(>Kiiil 
F.'iilirr.  iho  t'Imv.'H't'  r  «»!'  n  n',sjHM'*jiKl<>  (|<«ilv,  li(>  HpoiH  his 
liiiu*  in  NJiij^iujv  jind  (limciiiy;  .  A  Uiird  liKliaii  <l<>ily.  wln> 
ui»|>«'ar(Ml  in  i1m>  diHlr;"!  of  («imvr;>,  cliiolly  dislinji^iiiHlKMl  iiiiit- 
solfhy  llio  liiltof  jK'coiuplislimcnt.  Atlir«Ml  in  ji  loii^  vvhi<< 
roi>o,  iir  (Ijiiu'od  >vilh  <>xtrjior(iiniii'y  (ii;ilily  lo  iho  soiiinl 
of  \\i\vi\  tlocr's  hoofs  r.'iilhiiir  in  ii,  ciiljiliiish,  hlovvini?  vigor- 
ously into  th«\  uir.  iunl  cnlhuL';  down  fhnndor.sfor'UH  on  all 
who  (»|>])oH(>d  him.  An-osfod  hy  ih(>  p»v<'irnu(»ni  nnlho- 
ritios  of  San  lutiacio.  a.  hundn^d  laHJi(«s  coiniMdlod  him  In 
confoss  in  public  thai  ho  wa.s  no  fjod,  hut  .*i  poor  huiinlcss 
Indian  :  a  r<^|M>lilion  oi  this  siilutaiy  In^jitinont  on  tho  two 
following  days  «'lVoctnally  cnrtMl  his  dcdusion,  and  di^stroycd 
his  authority  with  tho  jH'oph^  '. 


'  '  Ji.iytii  (losonsivno  ofn-co  »>1  li(><'liic<'ro  <i"I  lluybuy:  <'<iiivorii<!ii 
a  Dios  |)(>r  l:i  ])r<><lic:i<Mot)  «!(>  dos  ii(Hii;ii(>s  iniHioiuTOM  .Irsuil.'is,  <i()nf(wi, 
tloliinit'  «li'  <otI()  ol  |)<u>hli>  <ni<>  sus  j>ii!;iltru.s  (>rju\  pmuH  liccioiics,  y  <|iii 
no  (oniii  otr.'i  inira  quo  l;i  dc  (Mi^MniMlos  y  j!l<nn>ri/,iMli>s  roll  !iiU('iiti/jis, 
piWii  (jiio  lilin>nu'r.i(>  \v  tV,in(ini>!is(>n  ciDiiilas  nuip'ros  codiciiiha  ^ii 
:i{)(>tif().  Ilslo  sin  (iutl;i  oiii  ol  liii  j)riiii'ipal  <lo  Ohor.-i  :  iiiiMit<>tii,i 
lullnol•o^^o  soniillo  <)('  ('oiuMiliiiijiN,  consoj^uiti.'is  con  In  violoncia,  con 
!ouona:/as  y  a  inipulsos  .10  sus  rotos.  J)oHonfi('na(lo  i)or  oxlrouio  on 
liviainlados,  solo  aduiiiia  on  su  privanza  il  los  i]uo  «i)lau(iiaii  liv  soUura 
d<>  sus  oos(un\ltros,  y  lo  oulr 'Ionian  con  ranlaros  lascivos  y  liailos 
in<l' coi  Ics.  A  las  vo('t>  ,  «ii<pu«'sto  ,>1  sol»roc<>jo  do  soborano  nuinoii 
y  rospotablo  doidad.  cantab;  y  bailaba  placontoro  »«i.*rosus(ioncubinas' 
(p.  35  \ 

■'  '  Al  son  dosocMuposado  quo  ba<'ian  las  unas  do  vonado  <ioniro  do  l;i 
oalavora.  bailaba,  biin.'.aba  con  agilida<l  iivM'oiblo,  soj)lando  liioilr 
monto  al  aiio,  y  provocando  los  rayos  y  tGinpo>sta«los  contra  los  quo  Ic 
hioioson  oj)osio,ion.  Ml  fiscal  dol  puoblo  do  San  Ignaiuo,  dosjirociandc 
sus  amonazas,  lo  cojio,  y  })uso  uii  par  do  grillos,  y  (>n  prosoncia  do  todo 
ol  puobli>  tloscargo  cion  azot(>s  sobro  ol  fingido  r:uinoii  y  vonladoro 
onibusloro.  A  los  ]>rinioros  golpos,  Xo  soy  yo,  <^xclain6,  no  soy  yo  Dins. 
siiio  iitj  pohrc  Intiio  como  /o.s  di'inas,  y  nhignn  poder  tengo  para  danar  ni  cavsar 
nvil  ahiiino.  No  satislbohos  los  Ignaciano!  con  la  confosioii  dol  100,  lo-- 
dos  inmodiatos  dias  ropitioion  ol  castigo  do  los  saludablos  azotes,  y 
luimillai'ou  su  aitiva  presunipclou  *  (Ibid.). 
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III  a< conliiiH'c.  il  NvoiiM  s'tih,  with  Kh  diviilfil  ori^ios,  Hoi.h  ii. 
tlir  iii<lllNlri.il  clilMH  ilicllldrs  llircc  hiiI» cliiMHr;;  ;  l.li«i  \'x*'*'  Ahiriiiinal 
IjiI><»iii««ih.  or  |t|<'lin,  llM*H<*rrH.  hikI  IIm' Hliivt'S.  'I'lif  IhhI  iimiikiI,  ''""""' 
ii  is  ('(Hicciv*'*!,  nyo  niiiinly  tin*  <l««sc(>iHiiiti(H  nl'  oi'i^inal  ,,,  ,||,, ' ' 
(IH'IhImth  «»t  lli«'  Irilio  wlio  Imvo  Imtm  jiHHiLfiictI  jiuiiciiMiirc  "'''"''""' 
iiH  ill)  ocfiipiil ioii,  in  lli<>  iii.'iiiiH'r  nliovc  sii^';^'<'st<<(l  :  ili<^  or tii<  •hum 
s(>c()ti<l  nr«>  iiDiiiily  IIm^  ilrsrcndtiritH  of  in<liistriuls  of  alitn 
oiiyin.  ''Iiiclly,  ili.'il  is,  of  volniitnry  srIllorH,  jiimI  o|'  |tiir- 
i'li:ist'<l  nnd  oiitiiirtMl  foiiiuloH:  IIm>  tliiiMl  wo  fniro  |>tirl,l\ 
to  llio  wo.'ik  iiidiiHi  riuls  <»f  iinlivo  ori^'iii,  partly  to  war- 
tiiptivrH.  'I'Im»s((  <liHtiii^niM|ia.Mo  orij^iiiM  an'  «»f  roiir.so  io 
soiiH'  «>xt«'iit  u  iimt.trr  of  coiijoctiin'  :  and  ail  tlio  Hiih-claHHOH 
W(>ro  proltaldy  rcinforcod  l»y  tlxt  r«»inna,ntH  of  ('(tnipicrod 
popnlatMtns.  Tlio  stains  of  oadi  snli-claMH  is  Itcttor  ascor- 
tirnrd.  \V«'  know  that  (i)  tho  plchoian  or  \'n'(^  lahoiiror 
JioMs  of  tho  <'hi(d'H  u  (torlaiii  |)ortion  of  ]an<l  ont  of  which 
li(>  niaintiiinH  hiniscdf  and  hi.s  family,  yioldin^  a.  |»ar'/  of  tho 
HurpliiH  prodiin\  l»y  way  of  ronf,  to  l,ho  ohiofs  arid  ro- 
taiiiin^  IIm«  rosidtut  for  his  own  hontdii:  (2)  tho  lahoiir  oi 
tli(*  Hcivi'  is  at.  tin*  di.spoHition  of  tho  ohicd's  whos<i  lands, 
t<),u:<'tlior  with  Ihoso  of  tho  j^^ods,  ai"o  t.illod  l»y  tho  Horfs 
laho.irin^  in  (common,  wliilo  a,  (tortain  lixod  |tortion,  Hjuallor 
than  th(  varialdo  <|uantity  asHijj;nod  to  tho  fro<(  lahouroi*, 
is  assi<rn<!d  to  tho  sc^rf  to  \h)  tilhul  hy  lii.H  privuto  lal»oi;r 
for  tho  inaint<'nan('(!  of  hiuiHolf  and  liis  family:  {\}  the 
slavo  is  a.l»s(dntoly  th(»  prop<M'ty  of  Ills  owiior,  who  nirnply 
r.llots  him  daily  food  in  <^xchanf>[o  for  his  daily  lahour. 
Tho  land,  so  far  as  it  is  assignod  to  th<j  lahoininj^  (dass, 
is  divi(k'«^  in  a  corrospoiuling  maiinor.  Thoro  are  the 
huge  allot'  Mnts  of  the  free  labourers,  and  the  small  oncts 
of  the  s  .5 :  tilt*  slave  remains  landless.  The  greater 
part  of  tlu  'ultivatod  soil,  however,  consists  of  the  lands 
of  the  teo]»ans  and  of  tho  chief.i:  lastly,  where  the 
[tuehlos  have  been  formed  into  grouj)S  under  some  one 
dominant  pueldo,  in  the  manner  shortly  to  be  described, 
there  are  in  each  servient  pueblo  extensive  fields  destined 
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Hook  I  [.    to  supply  the  tribute  yielded  by  it  to  the  dominant  pueblo. 
Ahurifiinai  Throughout  Peru   such   fields  were  known  as  the  '  lands 
of  the   Ccapac-  Inca '  :    in   Mexico   they  were   pointed    out 
to  the  Spaniards  as  the  *  lands  of  Montezuma.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  formulate  the  implied  con- 
tract between  the  chiefs  and  the  people,  corresponding  to 
that  between  the  chiefs  and  the  gods,  and  together  with 
the  latter  forming  the  keystones  of  the  social  edifice :  we 
<^all  it  the  Covenant  of  the  People,  or  the  Social  Covenant. 
It  could  scarcely  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  well- 
known  formula  Spend  me  and  defend  me.  Labour  is  the 
function  of  the  people  :  that  of  the  chiefs  is  to  direct  anti 
protect.  This  covenant  contains  the  germ  of  all  political 
relatioriS.  Originating  with  the  chiefs  and  ])eople  of  the 
simple  agricultural  pueblo,  it  next  establishes  itself  between 
the  dominant  pueblo  on  the  one  bund  and  the  servient  one 
on  the  other.  The  group  of  servient  pueblos  then  becomes 
a  state,  the  dominant  pueblo  its  capital ;  the  power  of  its 
chiefs  is  at  length  vested  in  a  single  person.  The  social 
covenant  subsists  unchanged  :  the  parties  to  it  are  now  the 
monarch  and  his  subjects.  Only  in  the  latest  stage  of 
history  does  it  become  obsolete,  when  the  people  have 
become  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  be  spent,  and  are  able 
to  provide  for  their  defence  by  spending  wealth  which  has 
now  become  their  own. 

Although  the  social  covenant  may  in  general  have  existed 
only  as  a  tacit  understanding,  it  can  be  shown  in  some 
instances  to  have  been  definitely  formulated  and  handed 
down  in  precise  terms  from  generation  to  generation.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  where  its  establish- 
ment was  attributed  to  a  period  about  a  century  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  when  the  Mexican  chiefs  finally  liberated 
their  tribe  from  the  domination  of  the  Tepanecs  of  Azca- 
putzalco.  Alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  fresh  hostilities 
consequent  upon  the  election  of  the  new  supreme  chief 
Itzcohuatl,  the  peasantry  of  Mexico,  it  was  said,  were  with 
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«iifH(ulty  prevented  from  migniting  in  u  body  to  Azeajmt-  ho..k  ii 
zaico,  and  placing  tliemselves  permanently  nnder  the  i)ro- 
tection  of  the  Tepanec  chiefs.  It  was  ohvious  that  either 
the  Mexican  wan-iors  must  decisively  defeat  the  Tepanecs, 
(ir  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  must  break  up.  The  chiefs 
lesolved  on  a  desperate  eff'ort,  and  promised  the  peoph' 
victory.  'Conciuer  the  Tepanecs,'  replied  the  hitter,  'and 
we  will  serve  you,  bring  you  tribute,  till  your  lands,  and 
l)uild  your  houses  ;  we  will  give  our  daughters,  our  sisters, 
our  nieces  for  your  use  :  when  you  go  to  battle,  we  will 
carry  on  our  shoulders  your  arms,  baggage,  and  provisions, 
and  serve  you  thus  on  all  your  war-paths :  we  will  give  our 
])odies  and  our  goods  to  your  service  for  ever.'  The 
Mexican  warriors  not  only  routed  the  Tepanecs  in  the 
field,  but  compelled  them  to  evacuate  their  pueblo  and 
retreat  to  the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
assembled  peasantry  ratified  their  compact,  which  subsisted 
unaltered  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  \  The  covenant 
thus  minutely  formulated,  and  the  incident  with  which  its 
establishment  was  thus  associated,  are  alike  historical :  the 
circumstances  of  its  promulgation  alone  have  a  mythical 
appearance.  The  traditions  of  Mexico  evidently  received 
their  existing  shai)e  from  the  warrior  class :  it  was  natural 
that  the  social  contract  should  be  represented  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  decisive  effort  on  their  part,  an  effort  to 
which  the  pueblo  owed  its  independence,  and  ultimately  its 
predominance  among  its  neighbours. 

The  chiefs  exercise  in  the  tribe  the  same  authority  which  tih'  Chi<(s 
the  parents  exercise  in  the  family  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  p,.oj,if  *' 
tribal  organisation  consists  in  submission  to  this  authority. 
Everything  indicates  that  their  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  was  gained  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  community 
l)ecame  more  and  more  dependent  on  agriculture.  Origin- 
ally the  chieftainship  appears  to  have  been  a  personal 
status,  gained  partly  by  the  possession  of  property,  partly 
*  Duran,  H.  de  las  Indias,  c.  9 ;  Acosta,  lib.  vii.  ch.  13. 
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Hook  II  by  personal  qualities  which  in  all  groups  of  men  indicate 
Aboriginal  certain  individuals  as  eminently  fit  to  direct  and  control 
the  rest.  In  the  hunting  tribe,  the  prototype  of  the  others, 
it  would  evidently  be  gained  by  superior  ability  in  the 
capture  of  game.  As  advancement  proceeds,  this  species 
of  superiority  merges  in  that  derived  from  skill  in  war ; 
the  weapons  and  methods  of  hunting  and  of  primitive 
warfare  being  identical,  skill  and  success  in  the  one  become 
identical  with  skill  and  success  in  the  other.  But  low 
peoples,  however  ready  to  profit  by  the  abilities  of  their 
leading  members,  are  notoi'iously  unwilling  to  invest  them 
with  permanent  authority :  nor  does  the  exercise  of  authority 
l)ecome  necessary  or  pc  jsible  until  natural  resources  no 
longer  suffice  for  subsistence,  and  large  numbers  are  settled 
within  comparatively  narrow  territorial  limits.  Thus  the 
Lules  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  according  to  Lozano,  lived  apart 
in  families,  and  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  tribal  life, 
treating  their  principal  men  like  the  vilest  of  the  nation, 
and  showing  them  not  even  respect,  much  less  obedience '. 
When,  however,  the  artificial  basis  of  life,  with  all  its  com- 
plications, has  been  intrv>duced,  coercive  authority  becomes 
necessary  for  the  maintenance,  among  increasing  numbers, 
of  the  discipline  on  which  subsistence  largely  depends. 
When  still  larger  numbers  have  become  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  food-producing  organisation,  the  heads  of 
tiiis  organisation  are  naturally  recognised  as  the  '  fathers ' 
of  the  tribe.  This  ancient  figure,  so  commonly  employed 
to  express  the  relation  between  chiefs  and  subjects,  was 
curiously  modified  in  a  formula  frequently  used  by  the 
Mexican  people  in  addressing  and  referring  to  their  chiefs. 
They  expressed  their  dependence  upon  the  latter  by  ad- 
dressing them  as  *Our-Mother-and-Father.'  The  meaning 
which  they  attached  to  this  formula  is  precisely  known  ; 
it  was  for  the  chiefs  to  pi'ovide  them  with  food  and  shelter, 
to  regulate  their  lives,  and  to  '  carry  them, '  as  they  expressed 
^  Descripcion  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  lor. 
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it,  'on  their  shoulders,'  as  mothers  carry  their  children \ 
I'he  near  blood-relatives  of  a  chief,  associated  with  him 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  are  his  natural  successors. 
Tlie  succession  passes  from  brotlier  to  brother,  or  from 
father  to  son,  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  limitation  of  the  succession  we  find  in 
more  than  one  place  that  the  office,  in  default  of  adults 
qualified  to  take  it,  descended  on  children  of  tender  age, 
who  were  formally  admitted  to  it.  In  Mexico,  if  there- 
were  no  males,  it  devolved  upon  one  of  the  cihiiapipiUin ; 
not  because  a  woman  was  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  chieftainship,  but  rather  because  it  was  hoped  that 
she  might  become  the  mother  of  a  future  chief.  Both 
cases  were  common  in  Anahuac  before  the  conquest.  In 
Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  this  practice,  if  it  ever  existed, 
had  disappeared  in  historical,  times.  Even  when  a  deceased 
curaca  left  a  brother  or  son  qualified  to  succeed  him,  the 
policy  of  the  Ccapac-Incas  frequently  passed  over  the  natural 
successor  in  favour  of  one  belonging  to  another  pueblo  -. 

In  passing  on  to  consider  as  complete  organisations  the 
societies  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  component  parts  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  advanced  aborigines  of 
America  had  only  one  definite  form  of  social  organisation — 
the  agi'icultural  tribe,  settled  under  its  chiefs  in  the  pueblo 
or  permanent  village.  No  other  unit  of  social  life  than  this 
luid  anywhere  been  definitely  formed  ;  no  social  organisa- 
tion, indeed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  existed  in  the 
New  World  but  the  tribe,  or  consanguineous  group,  engaged 
in  the  food-quest  within  definite  limits.  Of  this  general 
type  the  agricultural  tribe  of  the  inter-tropical  mountains 
WHS  the  most  advanced  species.  This  statement  may 
surprise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
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Book  II.    great  pueblos  of  Mexico  and  Cuzco,  each  in  the  midst  of 
Ahonqinal  ^  ^^^^    district  throughout  which   its    chiefs  exercised   an 

America,  apparently  absolute  authority,  as  the  capitals  of  empi .os. 
Mexico  and  Cuzco  had  no  doubt  become  something  more 
than  simple  agricultural  pueblos.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
principal  surviving  representatives  of  a  class  of  pueblos 
which  had  once  been  very  numerous — pueblos  mainly 
peopled  by  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  were  supported  by 
regular  tributes  of  labour,  materialised  in  the  form  of  natural 
and  artificial  produce  \  exacted  from  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  other  pueblos  which  they  held  in  subjection. 
Originally  such  dominant  pueblos  were  simple  self-contained 
agricultural  communities.  They  usually  retained  their 
original  agricultural  organisation,  disproportionate  though 
it  had  become  to  the  number  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors ; 
in  case  their  domination,  often  a  brief  one,  came  to  an  end, 
they  resumed  their  primitive  aspect.  These  dominant 
pueblos  in  effect  only  differed  from  the  simple  pueblo  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  population  which  supported  their 
chiefs  and  warriors  was  not  contained  within  their  limits 
but  was  scattered  through  the  tributary  pueblos.  Tlie 
agricultural  pueblo,  then,  is  the  main  factor  in  ancient 
American  history.  The  events  about  to  be  described,  con- 
fused and  apparently  contradictory  imtil  they  are  viewe<l 
in  the  light  of  this  leading  principle,  become  orderly  and 
consistent  when  it  is  once  grasped ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  American  pueblo,  though  funda- 
mentally identical  with  the  village  community  of  the  Old 
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*  Fish  and  small  game  are  said  to  have  been  the  principal  tribute's 
originally  exacted  from  the  Mexicans  by  the  Tepanocs  of  Azcaputzalco. 
The  tributes  brought  in  historical  times  to  Mexico,  though  mainly 
consisting  of  clotlis  and  agricultural  produce,  included  many  items  ot 
natural  produce,  such  as  feathers,  dried  skins  of  birds  and  animals, 
gold  dust  and  jade-stones.  The  tributary  pueblos  of  Meztitlan  provided 
the  dominant  puebl>  with  eleven  kinds  of  game,  besides  cotton  cloths, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  cotton  and  maize.  (Tornaux-Compans,  Pieces 
sur  le  Mexique,  Rec.  ii.  p.  301.) 
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World,  and  closely  resembling  it  in  external  features, 
dift'ered  from  it  in  being  based  on  agriculture  alone,  instead 
of  on  a  combination  of  agriculture  and  herdsmanship.  This 
radical  distinction  applies  everywhere  except  in  the  Cordillera 
of  Peru  ;  an  exception,  however,  which  may  be  treated  as 
an  apparent  one  only,  because  the  l)reeding  of  animals 
which  were  useless  alike  for  milking  and  for  agricultural 
labour  made  little  difference  in  the  total  scheme  of  life,  and 
would,  in  fact,  but  for  their  limited  utility  as  beasts  of 
burden,  liave  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  formation  of 
standing  reserves  of  food  and  clothing-material,  available 
for  immediate  use,  whenever  required,  without  the  toil  and 
uncertainty  of  hunting.  Owing  to  this  absence  or  insig- 
nificance in  the  New  World  of  the  pastoral  element,  the 
agricultural  community  was  here  developed  in  its  purest 
form.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  social  develop- 
ment which  this  radical  difference  in  the  elements  consti- 
tuting the  basis  of  life  produced,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
briefly  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  archaic  social  organisation 
out  of  which  all  other  forms  of  artificial  society  have  grown, 
and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  'tribe.'  We  have 
described  the  pueblo  as  the  seat  of  an  agricultu»'al  tribe. 
What,  then,  is  the  tribe? 

The  tribe  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  families  really  or 
theoretically  consanguineous,  holding  in  common  a  definite 
food-producing  district,  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
established  custom  by  one  or  more  chief's,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  stand  to  the  tribe  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
parents  to  the  family,  being  at  once  its  directors  and 
its  protectors.  Whether  the  food-supply  is  naturally  oi- 
artificially  produced  does  not  affect  the  essential  basis  of 
the  tribal  form  of  association,  although  it  exercises  a  vast 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  individual  tribes ;  the  tril»e 
readily  adapts  itself  to  all  modes  of  subsistence.  Thus  we 
have  the  savage  or  hunter  tribe,  relying  on  natural  supplies 
of  food  ;  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  tribe,  which  relies  on  the 
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UouK  II.    breeding-  of  aninuils,  and  the  agricultural  tribe,  which  relies 

Muniiiinai  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Sometimes  these  are  found 

Anirrira,    jjj  ^j^^,  ^^j^.^  ,^j^j  simple  form;    the  tribes  of  Australia  and 

Northern  Siberia  are  instances  of  pure  hunters,  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  and  many  Mongolian  tribes,  of  pure  nomads ; 
the  Mexicans  at  the  discovery  were  pure  cultivators.  More 
fi-ecjuently  the  mode  of  subsistence  is  a  mixed  one.  The 
principal  tribes  of  the  forest  districts  of  America,  for 
example,  though  mainly  hunters,  were  also  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  cultivators  ;  the  princiiml  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Old  World  were  at  once  cultivators  and  herdsmen.  Hunting 
and  herdsmanship,  however,  do  not  long  coexist  as  sub- 
stantial modes  of  food-supi)ly,  except  where  the  animals 
undei  domestication  are  few  in  number  and  of  inferior 
value.  Ordinarily  the  ample  supplies  of  food  produced  by 
herdsmanship  render  hunting  unnecessaiy  ;  herdsmanship. 
moreover,  unlike  agriculture,  requires  continuous  attention 
throughout  the  year,  leaving  no  prolonged  intervals  of 
leisure  available  for  the  practice  of  liunting.  Where  the 
modes  of  subsistence  arc  mixed,  one  of  them  usually  so  far 
predominates  as  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  tribe 
should  be  assigned  ;  thus  in  America  the  partially  agricul- 
tural tribes  of  the  forest  districts  belong  to  the  category  of 
hunters ;  those  of  the  Peruvian  Sierra,  who  added  hunting 
and  herdsuianship  to  agriculture,  belong  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly to  the  class  of  cultivators,  though  the  composite 
nature  of  their  basis  of  subsistence  contributed  to  keej) 
their  advancement  at  a  lower  grade  than  the  advancement 
of  Mexico,  where  herdsmanship  was  unknown.  Such  con- 
sanguineous groups,  seeking  subsistence  in  common,  are  the 
material  by  the  decomposition  of  which  more  advanced 
societies  have  been  formed.  We  trace  tlAem,  in  some 
<lecayed  form,  in  the  early  organisation  of  all  civilised 
peoples  :  often  they  have  survived,  in  a  state  of  attenuation, 
in  the  civilised  states  of  modern  times. 

To   the    question    whether    the    tribe    had    its    origin    in 
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the    family,    or    whether,    on    tlie    contrary,    it    consisted    Book  ii. 
originally  of  persons  unconnected  by  blood  and  associated  Aiwrio'nmi 
voluntarily    for   the    common   purposes   of  food-quest   and    ^i"*''''<"- 
defence,   whether,   in  other  words,    it  is  ai    original   or   a  tHnVr'ii.o- 
(lerivative  species  of  social  organisation,  no  general  answer  ^'"'i'''^""'>- 
ran  be  given.     We  })ossess  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  savage  tribes  were  first  formed ;    but  it  is 
reasonable    to    suppose    that    many   were,    even    if    others 
were  not,  consanguineous  from  the  beginning.     Evidently 
tlu'  trilje  may  come  into  existence  as  a  simple  development 
ot  the  family.     The  family,  like  the  tribe,  is  iundamentally 
a  food-seeking  organisation,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  one  or 
more  individuals  associated  with  one  or  more  others  of  the 
opposite  sex  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  natural  wants  :   on  the  terms,  that  is,  of  providing 
food  for  all  by  their  joint  efforts,  and  of  enjoying  physical 
intimacy,   such  food-provision  being  destined    in   the  first 
|)lace  for  the  support  of  the  persons  thus  associated,  in  the 
second  for  that   of  their  offspring.     Such  a  relation  is  in 
its  nature  merely  temporaiy,  and  might  obviously  terminate 
as  soon  as  the  youngest  among  the  offspring  are  able  to 
|)rovide  for  themselves.     But  it  would  apparently  tend,  in 
tlie  absence  of  disturbing  causes,   to  l)ecome  permanent  ; 
;iiid  in  the  case  of  the  human  species  such  a  tendency  is 
favoured    by  the  length   of  time  which    elapses,    in   com- 
parison with  that  required  in  the  case  of  other  animals, 
Iteforo   the  young   are  able   to    procure  their   own    living. 
This    prolonged    infancy    of    the    human    young    renders 
children  more  attached  to  their  parents  and  to  each  other. 
Parents,   in   like  manner,   become  more  attached  to  their 
children  and  to  each  other.    The  attachments  thus  deepened 
survive  the  temporary  relations  in  which  they  originated, 
subsisting  when   the  children   have   grown  up,    and   have 
formed  for  themselves  new  associations  of  the  same  kind. 
Tlie   children    provide    for    their    parents   in   old   age,    as 
the  latter   have   provided   for   thoir   children   in    infancy : 
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Book  ti.  aii(]  the  family  thus  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  generate  si 
Ahurifiinal  l«ii'ger  consunguineous  groui),  consisting  of  members  belong- 
Ami-nca.  jjjg  ^Q  three  or  even  >nore  generations,  who  pursue  the 
business  of  food-provision  as  an  object  which  all  have  in 
common.  Such  an  enlarged  group  would  constitute  the 
tribe  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form  ;  it  would  be  a  con- 
sanguineous body  of  individuals  in  possession  of  a  definite 
food-producing  district. 
Origin  <)f  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  clear  that  a  trib<' 
thf  Horde.  ^^^^Y  ^^  composed  of  persons  oi-  families  unconnected  by 
blood,  who  have  simply  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  food-quest  and  defence  because  these  objects 
can  be  better  secui'ed,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  in  the  condition  of  aggregation  than  in  that 
of  isolation.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  types 
obviously  cannot  last  beyond  two  or  three  generations  ; 
inter-procreation  among  its  members  will  then  have  ren- 
dered the  tribe  as  perfectly  consanguineous  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  developed  from  a  single  family.  Consanguinity, 
which  together  witli  the  common  possession  of  a  subsistence- 
yielding  district  and  common  submission  to  the  direction  of 
chiefs  is  an  essential  mark  of  tribal  life,  thus  establishes 
itself  in  any  case  ;  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  tribal  history 
any  outsiders  who  may  have  been  admitted,  subsequently 
to  the  constitution  of  the  tribe,  to  share  in  its  advantages, 
become  in  the  same  way  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of 
its  members.  Prisoners  of  war  and  casual  strangers  are 
received  into  the  tribe,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  to  be  in 
the  end  more  profitable  to  keep  a  robust  stranger  as  a 
labourer  than  to  kill  and  eat  him.  Each  thereupon  becomes 
in  theory  one  of  the  kin,  and  is  usually  forthwith  placed 
in  the  temporary  relation  of  a  conjugal  kind,  which  con- 
stitutes primitive  'marriage,'  to  some  daughter  or  daughters 
of  the  tribe  \     The  tribesmen  and  tribeswomen  thenceforth 

'  Europeans  who  fell  into  the   hands  of  the  savage   tribes  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts  were  for  the  most  part  either  killed  or  reduced   to 
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become  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  his  children,  following  the 

condition  of  the  mother,  are  genuine  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  converse  case  of  a  wife  taken 

outside   the   tribe    by  one    of  its  members;    she   and    her 

children  become  memUrs  of  the  tribe  equally  with  the  rest. 

In  what  way  are  the  formation  and  the  destinies  of  the  influen.  .< 

tribe  affected  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  in  turo  on  tin? 

regard  to  the  food-supply?     We  have  seen  that  the  tribe  ^^^^*'' 

results   from   the  pursuit  of  the    food-quest  by  <\  certain 

mnnber  of  human  beings  continuously  occupying  the  same 

tiact  of  land.     What,  then,  are  the  relative  numbers  which 

can  be  supported  by  each  mode  of  food-supply  within  areas 

of  the  same  extent?     Tribes  dependent   on  the  different 

methods  of  subsistence,  upon  tracts  of  land  of  equal  extent, 

will  obviously  take   different  periods  of  time  to  outgrow 

the  food-yielding  capacity  of  these  tracts.     The  limit  will 

Ite   most    quickly  reached   in  the  case   of  a  savage   tribe, 

whose  food   is  scattered    over  a  wide  area  ;    a  portion   of 

tlie   tribe   must   then    wander   further   afield.     A   pastoral 

tribe  may  increase  beyond  the  limit  at  which  a  savage  tribe 

would  be  compelled  either  to  break  up  into  smaller  units  or 

to  suffer  famine :  while  an  agricultural  tribe,  possessing  a 

fertile  soil,  may  increase  to  thousands  upon  a  tract  of  land 

which  would  only  support  a  hundred  herdsmen  or  a  dozen 

slavery.  The  treatment  of  strangers  in  the  comparatively  advanced 
district  of  Yucatan  is  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  seventeen  Europeans 
wlio  were  shipwrecked  on  this  coast  eight  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Cortes  in  1519.  Fifteen  of  these  were  men,  two  were  women.  The 
women,  worn  out  with  luird  labour,  soon  died  :  most  of  the  men  either 
IMirished  in  the  same  way,  or  were  sacrificed  to  idols  and  eaten. 
Aguilar,  one  of  the  two  who  survived  in  1519.  had  escaped  sacrifice  by 
flight  and  become  the  slave  ofa  chief  who  had  sheltered  him,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  carrying  fuel  and  water,  and  cultivating  maize 
plantations.  The  other  survivor,  a  sailor  named  Guerrero,  had 
married  an  Indian  woman,  and  become  the  father  of  three  children  ; 
his  face  wafi  tattooed,  his  ears  and  lips  were  pierced,  and  he  had 
I)ecome  to  all  intents  an  Indian,  These  facts  were  pleaded  by  him  in 
justification  of  his  rt'fusal  to  abandon  the  tribe  which  had  adopted 
him  and  join  the  Spaniards.     (^Bernal  Diaz,  c.  29.) 
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" <  IT.    sjiviijifc.s.      In  tho  cii.se  of  liuntois,  tluTo  will  tlmnit'ore  Ix^  n 

Ah.irifihuii  t(Mi<leticy  fur  fiiinilies  to  Hepui-iitc.  oithor  sinj^ly  or  in  small 
'""'"'"•    groups  of  twos  and    tlirtu's  ;    and    thus  in  niiiny  ciiscs  thr 
trilte,   i)ro|)»'rly  so  cullod,   will   Ik;   provontod    from  coniinj^ 
into  oxistciue  jit  all.     Tlio  sumo  check  will  operate,  thoujjfh 
in  a  less  dej];ree,  in  the  case  of  herdsmen.     Even  when  the 
trihe  is  formed  in  so  ne  "udimeniary  slia,p<>,  the  institutions, 
of  the  famil)    '  il!       cvail  over  those  of  iho  trihe  ;  there  will 
be  no  chiefs,  •■.      .•     1    'e  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  functions 
of  direction  an  '  iioU.-t'')n  will  nunain  vested  in  the  heads 
of  families  ;  there  ^vill  i^u  i  o  eifective  possession  of  the  food- 
yi(?l(Iin<>'  district,  for  these  small  groui)s  will  be  unable  to 
liold  their  own  against  interlopers.     If,  however,  agriculture 
be  added,  in  liowever  small  a  degree  at  iirst,  to  the  food- 
resources  of  the  group,  the  force  which  tends  to  split  it  into 
fractions  will  be  so  far  counteracted.     Families,  no  longer 
compelled  to  separate,   will  continue  to  inhabit  the  same 
spot;    the  institutions  of  the  family,  though  they  will  still 
underlie  the  organisation  of  the  tribe,   will  ultimately  In- 
merged  in  the  latter;  the  community  will  gradually  acquire 
u  fixed  capital  in  the  form  of  cleared  land  and  l)uildings, 
terraces,  and  acequias.     Agriculture,  then,  is  more  iavour- 
able  than  any  other  mode  of  subsistence  to  the  formation 
jind   consolidation  of  the  tribe.     In  proportion  as  it  pre- 
dominates over  the  other  modes  of  subsistence  the  institu- 
tions of  the  tribe   will  prevail  over  those  of  the  family  ; 
where  it  is  the  main  stay  of  the  society  the  family  will  give 
place  to  the  tribe  as  the   substantive  social   organisation. 
And  a  tribe  relying  for  subsistence  on  agriculture  is  likely 
to  have  a  longer  life  than  himting  or  pastoral  tribes.     Game 
may  disappear  from  a  district  either  from  natural  causes 
or  from  over-hunting.     Flocks  and   herds  may  perish  by 
disease,  mismanagement,  or  want  of  food.     But  only  the 
want  of  rain  or  the  diminished    fertility  of  the  soil  can 
affect  the  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  tribe ;   and  uncer- 
tainty on  these  scores  tends  to  disappear  as  the  methods  of 
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nrtilicial    irrigation    and   manuring   arc    giaduully   applied,     i'"""*  " 
Agricidturo,  then,  is  more  i'avt»ural)Io  to  the  tonnation,  tiie  Afmrh/inni 
growth,  and  the  stability  of  tin;  tribe,  than  any  other  among    ^' ""''■"•"• 
the  njodos  of  food-provision. 

These  considerations,  added    to    those   advanced    in    the'''''"'*''"" 
former  part  of  this  liook.  ex]>]ain  the  appearance,  throughout  <ir,,it 
the  intertropical  mountain  districts,  of  those  numerous  con-     ""^"' 
.sa;    uineous  groups,  each  settled  permanently  in  its  put^blo 
oi     'illagij,    and    sul)sistiiig   by   agriculliire,    which    are   the 
V  lits  of  ancient  American  history.     Similar  orgaiusations. 
wliich   had   in   iiistorical   times  become   absorbed    in   large 
military    dominions,   were   probably   the   original    units    of 
history  in   the  earliest    seats   of  advancement   in  the   Old 
World,   such  as  Egypt  and   Babylonia  ;    and  we  find  as 
fact  that  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World  as  tlio  tribv- 
increased  in  numbers  there  were  formed  within  it  sever 
smaller  consangui":jus  aggregates,  the  members  of  each  oi 
which   were  understood   to    be    united    by  a  closer   tie  of 
kinship  th.in  that  which  embraced  the  whole  tribe.      Sucli 
a  minor  aggregate  was  known  in  the  Old  World  as  a  clan 
or  gens.     Found  in   most  savage   tribes  above  the  lowest 
grade,  the  clan  played  an  important  part  in  the  extension 
of  agriculture,  and  furnished  a  machinery  by  which  large 
pueblos  could   be  readily  governed,   for  each  had  its  own 
chiefs,  who  were  res2)onsible  to  the  general  body  of  tribal 
chiefs   which   they   collectively   composed.     In    tlie   larger 
pueblos,  throughout  both  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  clans  were 
localised  in  separate  quarters  of  the  village,  each  usually 
having  in   its  midst  the  teopan   of  some   deity  who  was 
recognised  by  the  clan  us  its  protector.     Four  such  quarters, 
exclusive   of   that   of    the   Tlatelulco,    which    ranked    as   a 
separate  community,  existed  in  the  great  pueblo  of  Mexico  ; 
after  the  conquest  four  churches  still  marked  the  sites  of 
the  teopans  in  which  each  clan   oftered  sacrifice  \     Tlax- 

^  The  churches  of  the  Assumption,  St.  Juhn  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  unci 
St.  Sebastian. 
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M(.oK  ir.    callan  contained  tlio  same  number ;  at  Tezcuco  there  were 
AhuriiihtHi  ^^'^'     Similarly  the   Peruvian   pueblos  were  usually  made 


Amerirn. 


up  of  two  or  more  localised  clans,  each  ol'  which  had  its 
idols  or  huacas,  who  were  known  as  *the  supporters  of  the 
pueblo'  (marca-aparic),  or  "guardians  of  the  pueblo'  [marca- 
rfmrac),  and  from  whom  the  members  of  the  clan  fre- 
quently borrowed  their  proper  names*.  Even  though  a  clan 
comprised  no  more  than  three  or  four  households,  it  invari- 
ably had  its  huaca,  in  charge  of  an  official  who  spoke  with 
it  {huacap-huillac) :  in  one  instance,  where  a  clan  was  found 
consisting  of  only  one  Indian  and  his  wife,  this  solitaiy 
survivor  maintained  the  worship  of  the  huaca '^.  In  Peru 
a  clan  thus  settled  in  a  pueblo  was  called  an  Ayllu,  or  United 
Kin ;  in  Mexico  its  usual  name  was  Caljndli,  or  Great 
House.  The  latter  name  illustrates  an  early  stage  through 
which  the  tribe  has  passed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  common  throughout  America.  The  tribe,  we  know, 
imitates  in  its  organisation  the  organisation  of  the  family  ; 
in  the  forest  districts  it  appears  to  have  often  housed  itself, 
like  the  family,  in  a  single  building.  The  united  labour  of 
the  tribe,  in  this  case,  is  employed  in  erecting  an  oblong, 
barn-like  structure,  divided  transversely  into  apaitments, 
in  each  of  which  one  or  two  families  are  lodged.  As  the 
numbers  increase,  the  Great  House  will  no  longer  contain 
them  ;  a  second,  third,  and  more  are  then  built.  In  the 
course  of  time  each  house  by  a  natural  process  often 
became  the  residence  of  a  particular  clan :  probably  an 
additional  house  w.as  sometimes  erected,  when  a  new  clan 
was  definitely  formed,  for  the  reception  of  the  families  com- 
posing it.  The  Great  House  of  the  forest  tribes  is  some- 
times replaced  in  timberless  districts  by  a  complex  structure 
of  stone  or  adobes,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  single 
liut  of  stone  which  the  Great  House  bears  to  the  single  hut 
of  timber.  These  remarkable  agglomerations  of  chambers, 
closely  packed  as  the  cells  of  a  hive,  are  chiefly  met  with 
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ill  arid  districts,  such  as  New  Mexico  and  Aii/<»na  in  North  Book  !'• 
America,  and  the  coast  valleys  of  Peru  in  South  America.  Aboriginal 
Such  great  houses  are  less  common  than  the  great  wooden  -^*"''"'*"- 
houses  of  the  forest  districts  ;  usually  the  working  memliers 
of  the  tribe  inhabit  separate  huts,  larger  dwellings,  to  which 
tlio  houses  of  the  gods  occasionally  form  api)entlages,  being 
t'ircted  for  the  chiefs.  At  an  early  stage,  however,  the 
irotls  are  provided  with  dwellings  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
huildings  thus  assigned  to  them  are  usually  prominent 
objects.  In  some  parts  of  Peru  the  open  tombs  or  dwell- 
ings of  the  dead,  constructed  with  a  care  equal  to  or 
i>reater  than  that  bestowed  on  the  houses  of  the  living, 
formed  yet  another  class  of  edifices.  Around  the  pueblo, 
sometimes  extending  to  considerable  distances  from  it,  are 
tlie  plantations  of  maize  and  roots,  of  cotton  and  Indian 
pi'pper ;  the  huts  are  surrounded  by  smaller  plots  planted 
with  fruit  trees  and  garden  vegetables.  In  Peru  the 
terraces  and  acequias  formed  an  important  feature,  else- 
where wanting,  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  pueblo. 

When  once  the  military  organisatic:.  Is  firmly  established,  Augnun- 
it  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  governing  class  that  the  the  pnebiu. 
labouring  population  shall  increase  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  tract  of  land  in  occupation  will  conveniently  allow. 
The  latter  class,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  consisting  of 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  is  reinforced  by  the  weak  males 
and  their  descendants,  and  by  alien  women  and  their 
descendants.  In  addition  to  these,  the  survivors  of  former 
populations,  where  the  settlement  has  been  effected  by 
force  of  arms,  and  new-comers  from  adjacent  districts,  are 
generally  admitted  to  the  tribe  on  the  terms  of  joining  the 
labouring  body  ;  and  where  such  survivors  or  new-comers 
;  constitute  a  consanguineous  group,  organised  under  chiefs 
of  their  own,  this  group  sometimes  has  a  separate  quarter 
assigned  to  it,  and  reinforces  the  pueblo  as  an  additional 
clan.  Thus  the  surviving  aborigines  of  Cuzco  were  allowed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  quarter  at  a  short  dis- 
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fjooK  II.  tunce  from  th6  pueblo  of  the  Incas  :  and  an  instance  of  thf 
Aiwriifinai  augniontution  of  the  pueblo  by  new-corners  is  found  at  Tt-z- 
cuco,  where  the  inlia))itants  of  the  ([uarter  of  Iluitznahuac 
represented  an  immigrant  clan  from  the  north,  which  had 
been  conducted  thither  in  comparatively  recent  times  })y 
Tezcatlipoca,  its  tutelar  deity '.  According  to  another 
version  of  this  tradition,  three  other  quartt-rs  of  Tezcuco. 
besides  that  of  Huitznahuac,  had  been  settled  by  immi- 
grants  from  Northern  Mexico,  whom  the  Chichimec  chiefs 
had  received  as  a  welcome  addition  to  their  community  -. 
This  internal  augmentation  of  the  pueldo  scarcely  differs 
in  principle  from  the  cognate  process  by  which  outsiders, 
whether  survivors  or  new-comers,  are  allowed  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  same  district  on  the  terms  of  having  either  no 
military  organisation  of  their  own  at  all,  or  of  having  one 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  principal  pueblo,  and  of  rendering 
to  the  latter  tribute  in  the  form  of  labour  and  agricultural 
produce,  receiving  in  return  military  protection,  and  food 
from  the  stores  of  their  protectors  in  times  of  scarcity. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  Tezcuco  the  wide  ascendancy 
of  its  early  Chichimec  rulers  had  been  largely  based  upon 
the  introduction  of  immigrant  tribes,  belonging  to  other 
stocks,  who  had  settled  in  its  neighbourhood  upon  this 
footing '.  The  original  settlement  of  Mexico,  made  within 
the  territory  of  Azcaputzalco,  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
a  settlement  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  process  last  described  we  have  one  method  by 
which  those  groups  consisting  each  of  a  single  principal 
pueblo  and  several  subordinate  ones,  with  which  the  history 
of  the  New  World  before  the  conquest  is  mainly  concerned, 
have  been  formed.  This  method,  however,  is  neither  the 
only  nor  the  principal  one  ;  such  groups,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated,  have   been  most   commonly  formed  by  the  simple 
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'  Pomar,  Relacion  de  Tezcuco,  p.  13. 

'^  Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist,  of  Chichimecs,  ch.  xiii. 


'  Ibid.  ch.  vi,  vii. 
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j)rocPHs  of  war,  terniitiatinpf  in  conquest,  })et\vopn  neip:]i-  h<«<>k  ii. 
hourinj;  piK^ldoH.  To  unalyso  all  tlu'  causes  Avhich  bring  Ah,„iiiiii,ii 
into  collision  neighbouring  pueblos  having  a  military  organi-  ^''""■'<"- 
sation  W(»ul(l  bo  superfluou.s  :  suiKce  it  to  say  that  not  only 
do  such  causes  exist  in  abundance,  but  that  the  })ractice  of 
iuter-tribal  war  is  commonly  regarded  by  barbarous  peoples 
as  the  proi)er  business  of  man,  as  a  religious  obligation. 
A  fre(pient  cause  of  war  is  occasional  scarcity  of  fooil  and 
of  females,  who,  in  tlit  state  of  endogamy  which  prevails 
in  the  earliest  times,  are  prob.ably  born  in  fewer  numbers 
than  males.  The  relative  military  strength  of  neighbouring 
l)ueblos  is  generally  approximately  known  ;  and  when  such 
scarciry  makes  itself  felt,  the  stronger  tribe  attacks  the 
weaker  one  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  weaker  pueblo,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  this  liability  to 
attack,  agrees  to  furnish  the  strong  one  with  a  fixed  tribute 
of  labour  and  agricultural  produce,  and  sometimes  of  women, 
on  the  terms  of  being  henceforth  free  from  molestation,  and 
of  receiving  military  assistance  when  attacked  by  other 
tribes.  Where  the  rival  forces  are  more  nearly  matched, 
similar  terms  may  be  deliberately  imposed  on  the  con- 
quered as  a  means  of  permanent  enfeeblement.  For  such 
tributes  of  labour  and  of  produce  must  directly  tend  to 
reduce  the  military  strength  of  the  conquered  tribe,  that 
of  women  to  limit  its  population  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
such  terms  on  a  defeated  enemy  is  obviously  the  most 
effectual  security  against  future  attack.  Conquests  of  this 
kind  tend  to  enlarge  themselves  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
districts  occupied  by  I  >  strongest  tribes  naturally  become 
the  centres  of  a  more  ur  less  widely  extended  military 
domination. 
The  pueblo  in   its   simple   form  possesse-j  no  historical  The 

,  I'l  -zi  T  IT.-  1  dominant 

importance  ;  history,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  only  begins  when  pueblo, 
the  pueblo  has  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  the 
unit  of  a  compound  society,  consisting  of  several  of  such 
units  aggregated  into  a  group  held  in  subjection  by  some 
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iJooK  II.  Im-ger  and  stronger  one— one  of  a  class  which  may  he  called 
Awriginni  'dominant'  or  'sovereign'  ])uehlos.  Often  the  dominant 
""''""'"■  puehlo  itself,  together  with  its  doi)endencies,  is  in  its  turn 
annexed  by  some  rival  pueblo ;  and  the  repetition  of  this 
process  results  at  length  in  the  formation  of  aggregates 
covering  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  But  such  aggregates 
cannot  be  considered  as  states  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  merely  inchoate  states  ;  loose  aggregates  of  weak 
pueblos  held  in  subjection  by  strong  ones,  each,  however, 
retaining  its  individuality  and  its  tribal  organisation.  In 
denominating  pueblos  by  which  others  were  thus  held  in 
subjection,  '  dominant '  or  '  sovereign '  pueblos,  the  name 
given  to  them  by  the  Mexicans  (tlatocaaltepetl)  is  exactly 
reproduced.  Those  held  in  subjection  we  call  '  servient '  or 
*  subject '  pueblos.  The  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
dominant  pueblos  make  up  the  only  history,  in  the  ordinary 
limited  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  met  with  in  America 
before  the  conquest,  and  were  the  foundation  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  New  World  in  the  hands  of  its  European 
c(jnquerors.  In  early  times  these  relations  of  domination 
and  sei'vitude  were  often  of  short  duration,  shifting  easily 
with  the  fortune  of  war  and  with  changed  internal  circum- 
stances, the  dominant  pueblo  of  one  period  becoming  the 
servient  pueblo  of  another.  Pueblos,  which  at  the  date  of 
tlie  Spanish  conquest  had  long  been  in  servitude  to  others, 
had  themselves  once  been  the  dominant  pueblos  of  minor 
villages.  Thus  four  villages  on  the  skirts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  extreme  south-cast  of  the  Mexican  valley  had 
early  placed  themselves,  under  stress  of  famine,  in  voluntary 
subordination  to  the  chiefs  of  the  lake  pueblo  of  Chalco, 
The  Chalca  claimed  to  have  once  held  twenty-five  villages 
m  servitude.  At  the  Si»aiHsh  conquest  Chalco  and  its 
servient  villages,  subjugated  by  the  lirst  Montezuma  about 
seventy  years  previously,  wore  groaning  together  under  the 
tyranny  of  Mexico  ;  the  original  connexion  between  these 
pueblos,    however,    so    far  subsisted   that   they   united  in 
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furnishing  provisions  to  Cortes,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the    iiook  11, 
valley,  and  in  praying  his  assistance  against  their  Mexican  AhZ^inai 
oppressors'.      In  the  course  of  time,   as  the  advantages  of    ^' ""'■'"'• 
favourable  situations  were  developed,  the  relative  strength 
of  different  pueblos,  tested  by  (!onstant  petty  warfare,  came 
to  be  definitely  ascertained  ;  and  in  this  way  servient  groups 
were  permanently  formed. 

What  primarily  distinguishes  the  group  of  dominant  and  states  <.f 
servient  pueblos  from  the  fully  developed  state,  is  that  the  ^nirL""!';'-"' 
original  organisation  of  the  servient  pueblo  remains  undis- tu«ic. 
turlied.  New  features  may  be  added  to  it,  and  old  ones  may 
change  their  character:  but  nothing  is  taken  from  it.  Thus, 
land  in  the  servient  pueblo  may  be  assigned  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  dominant  one  to  be  cultivated  for  their  bpnefit :  and 
the  principal  god  of  the  dominant  pueblo  may  be  established 
in  the  servient  one,  to  be  provided  w^ith  sacrifices  and 
general  service  by  the  labour  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the 
cliiefs  of  the  sei*vient  pueblo  will,  as  a  rule,  remain  undivS- 
turbed  in  their  own  lands,  and  will  continue  to  execute 
tiieir  former  functions,  under  the  supervision,  it  may  be. 
of  a  resident  chief  representing  the  dominant  one  :  and  the 
])eople  of  the  servient  pueblo  will  in  general  be  permitted 
to  continue  their  own  religious  practices.  It  is  only  when 
those  new  elements  in  the  sei-vient  pueblos,  introduced  by 
the  policy  of  the  dominant  one,  so  far  predominate  as  to 
supersede  the  original  organisatiors,  that  the  district  will 
begin  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  state. 
Such  a  predominance  is  not  decisively  indicated  until  the 
direct  control  of  the  industrial  class  has  been  transferred 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  servient  pueblo  to  resident  officers  <»f 
the  dominant  one.  This  important  change  had  taken  place 
throughout  Peru,  and  was  in  progress  in  Mexico :  but  even 
in  Peru  the  original  organisation  of  the  servient  pueblo  was 

'  Torimux-Compans,  Pieces  sur  Ic  Mcxiquf,  Rcc.  ii.  p.  333  ;  Cluinal 
fMliiu,  Rolacion  VII  (Aiinales,  cd.  Siiiuktii,  pp.  86,  98; ;  Bernal  Diaz, 
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i?ooK  rr.  not  extinguished  in  the  uniformity  of  the  system  supor- 
Abnriginai  induced  upon  it.  Neither,  therefore,  can  he  regarded  us 
a  state  or  empire  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Each  was 
rather  an  irregular  district  dotted  with  servient  pueblos 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  which  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, one  after  another  and  group  after  group,  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  dominant  pueblos. 

The  greate)'  progress  which  had  been  made  in  Peru 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  general  organisation  is  readily 
explained.  The  government  of  the  Incas  was  xnore  uniform, 
more  complete,  and  more  firmly  based,  than  that  of  tiie 
sovereign  pueblos  of  Anahuac,  principally  because  it  largely 
rested  on  elements  of  advancement  which  they  had  them- 
selves introduced  into  the  servient  communities.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  sierra,  p?'eviously  to  the  spread 
of  the  Inca  domination,  the  Indians  had  precariously  sub- 
sisted by  the  chase,  cultivating,  at  the  most,  the  potato  and 
quinoa  bean,  and  perpetually  occupied  in  inter-tribal  war. 
The  Incas  had  brought  mth  them  the  maize  plant,  had 
shown  how  to  lay  out  the  chacra,  and  how  to  convey  to  it 
the  increase-giving  water  from  the  torrent.  They  had  intro- 
duced the  llama,  in  herds  numbered  by  thousands,  and  had 
instructed  the  rude  mountaineers  in  tlie  use  and  manage- 
ment of  these  invaluable  animals.  They  had  pointed  to 
their  father  the  Sun,  as  the  lord  of  the  y<^ar  and  the  sourct' 
t)f  life,  the  guide  and  benefactor  alike  of  the  cultivator  and 
the  herdsman.  They  had  put  an  end  to  war,  and  established 
a  compulsory  system  of  industry.  The  Incas,  rather  than 
the  local  curacas,  were  here  the  true  founders  of  advance- 
ment ;  the  direct  control  of  the  labour  upon  wliich  it  was 
l)ased  was  theirs  from  the  beginning.  The  broad  chaci-)i>> 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Ccapac-Inca,  together  comprising  most  ot 
the  land  surrounding  each  village,  the  vast  herds  of  llamas, 
belonging  to  the  Sun  and  the  Ccapac-Inca,  depastured  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  ))uildings  in  which  the 
secluded  women  of  the  Sun  and  the  Ccapac-Inca  were  con- 
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tinually weaving  cloth  from  the  fleece,  tlie  stores  of  arms 
,ind  provisions  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  warriors,  were 
tlie  visible  evidences  of  this  direct  control.  The  resident 
Inea  officials,  who  kept  by  means  of  the  quipu  a  register  of 
tlie  industrial  population,  classed  according  to  their  age  and 
lonsequent  capacity  for  labour,  were  its  active  instruments. 
In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  contribution 
rested  on  the  responsibility  of  the  local  chiefs,  who  retained 
the  direct  control  of  the  industry  by  which  the  tributes 
were  provided.  The  chiefs  of  the  servient  pueblos,  which 
were  grouped  for  the  purpose,  periodically  lodged  the  pre- 
.s{ril)ed  tributes  in  the  petlacalli  or  Tribute-house ^  of  the 
principal  pueblo  in  the  group  ;  here  they  were  received  by 
resident  Mexican  officials,  to  be  despatched,  in  due  time, 
hy  porters  from  the  tributary  villages,  to  the  stivereign 
l>ue))lo.  In  some  remote  tributary  districts  even  this  simple 
()!i>anisation  appears  to  have  been  wanting.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Zempoallan,  the  first  Sv.rvient  pueblo  in  Mexico 
visited  by  Cortes :  here  the  sovereign  pueblo  had  no 
i-esident  representative,  and  the  Mexican  chiefs  charged  with 
the  collection  of  tribute  entered  the  village  as  strangers, 
whose  arrival  was  awaited  with  dread  and  detestation,  on 
account  of  the  habitual  brutality  with  which  their  functions 
were  exercised '^  Throughout  Mexico  the  Spaniards  were 
hailed  as  liberators  from  an  intolerable  servitude  ;  the  Inca 
ride,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  popular  with  the  Peru- 
vian peasantry,  who  felt  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to 
the  Spaniards  to  be  on  the  whole  a  change  for  the  worse. 

The  main  cause  of  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  dominations  lies  in  the  radically  different 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  establisiied.     In  Peru,  as 

'  Literally  *  House  of  Mats '  (petlatl  +  calli\  from  the  mats  in  whidi 
tlio  tributes  were  tied  up.  Pdlacaico  =  place  of  the  2^'^fl^''Cal!i :  hence 
peliacakatl,  ihe  title  of  the  offioial  reci'iver,  sometimes  merely  described 
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Bcrnal  Diaz,  c  46.     Zempoallan  was   the  principal  pueblo  of  a 
viout  group  (^id.  c.  44)  formerly  subject  to  Tlaxcallan. 
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Book  II.  we  hiivG  shown,  a  superior  barbarism  was  absorbing  and 
elevating  lower  populations.  In  Mexico  tLose  conditions 
were  reversed  ;  robust  tribes,  largely  indebted  for  tlieir 
advancement  to  decaying  communities  into  whose  midst 
they  had  penetrated,  were  overrunning  outlying  districts 
occupied  Ijy  peof>les  in  a  social  condition  scarcely  inferior 
to  their  own.  The  methods  by  which  a  higher  advancement 
incorporates  lower  populations  necessarily  differ  from  tho^^c 
by  which  one  whose  superiority  is  merely  military  subju- 
gates others  whose  level  of  advancement  varies,  but  is  on 
the  whole  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  invading  tribe.  In 
the  former  case  we  might  anticipate  something  approachi!i;i 
to  a  fixed  administration — something  like  a  civil  service 
in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  the  latter  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  i^olicy  of  the  invaders  limited  to  the  exaction  of 
tribute  and  the  prevention  of  revolt.  The  readiest  me.i.  > ; 
of  effecting  this  is  the  establishment  of  u  rudiment. ny 
feudalism :  the  appropriation,  that  is,  of  the  best  lands  ih 
the  tributary  districts  to  distinguished  warriors  of  the 
conquering  tribe.  This  expedient  was  in  fact  resor  d  to 
in  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  regions  into  whicn  ]V]ext;un 
advancement  penetrated.  Here  alone,  among  tLo  advan^^ed 
tracts  of  the  New  Worl-i,  vo  we  f^nd  chiefs  belonging  to 
the  conquering  tribe  estabrlohod  h?  resident  proprietors  in 
the  conquered  puebloc .  In  iiaany  ci  these  the  bes^  of  tlu- 
land  had  been  taken  from  the  resident  chiefs  and  peasantry 
and  vested  in  some  Mexican  warrior  as  a  proprietary  estaif. 
tenable  for  life,  generally  transmissible  to  his  sons,  an*! 
sometimes  alienable  at  will  to  some  other  duly  qualified 
chieftain.  The  Spaniards  rightly  compared  these  proprietary 
estates,  which  seem  to  have  usually  comprised  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  land:5,  to  the  seigneuries  or  mayorazgos 
of  Europe.  This  remarkable  analogy  to  a  familiar  element 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Old  World  ^  i«  wholly  wanting 

'  Tiie  tracos  of  feiidali«m  in  Homer  are  extremely  interesting.     Se<' 
i;.  ix.  149-156,  XX.  II  ■„  (land  granted  for  military  exi^loits). 
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in  Peru.      The  Incas  constituted  a  military  and  religious    Book  ii. 
corporation,  and  their  conquests  enured  for  tlie  benefit  of  AhorUjinni 
the  corporation  as  a  whole.  America. 

Another  cause,  closely  connected  with  that  above  men-  ]Mitma(uii;i 
tioned.  largely  contributed  to  the  superior  completeness " 
and  uniibrinity  of  the  Inca  organisation.  This  was  the 
practice,  common  throughout  Peru,  of  transporting  the 
peasantry  in  bodies  from  one  district  to  another.  As 
the  extension  of  the  Inca  dominion  proceeded,  small  tribes 
were  often  found  settled  in  fertile  valleys  cajiable  of  main- 
taining a  more  numerous  population.  In  such  a  case  it 
n'as  the  practice  to  take  from  some  other  district,  where 
population  had  outgrown  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  certain 
number  of  peasants  already  trained  to  agriculture,  and  to 
plant  them  in  the  newly-acquired  district  as  colonists 
(uiitmacuna) '.  In  this  way  the  bleak  and  over-peo].led 
Collao,  from  which  the  Incas  themselves  derived  their 
origin,  furnished  inhabitants  for  many  temperate  valleys 
in  all  parts  of  southern  Peru.  Such  a  system  afforded 
a  convenient  means  of  dealing  with  populations  not  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  the  Inca  domination.  Tribes  which 
submitted  to  it  reluctantly,  or  were  suspected  of  disaffection, 
were  often  removed  to  some  distant  spot,  where  they  were 
permanently  settled  as  colonists  under  the  supervision  of 
resident  Incas :  while  others,  whose  fidelity  to  the  ruling 
tribe  was  unquestioned,  were  settled  on  the  lands  thus 
vacated.  In  this  way  there  arose  two  distinct  descriptions 
of  mitmacuna.  Those  who  were  transferred  to  the  less 
advanced  districts  served  as  a  species  of  civil  garrison. 
They  are  stated  to  have  been  the  objects  of  special  favou 

'  The  Incas,  according  to  Cieza  de  Leon  (Cronica,  Part  i.  c.  k  , . 
Part  ii.  c.  17),  never  removed  the  cL'efa  of  the  conquered  distrii's 
except  for  some  grave  cause,  nor  did  they  prohibit  the  native  customs 
and  religious  rites,  though  they  are  credited  witli  the  general  policy 
of  discouraging  the  worship  of  the  minor  huacas  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  601). 
The  succession,  however,  to  the  minor  chieftaincies  is  said  to  have 
been  frequently  altered  (ante,  p.  39). 
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Book  tt.    at  the  limuls  of  the  ruling  tribe,  who  granted  them  various 
Ahoriqhidi  distinctions  in  dress,  and  allowed  them  a  plurality  of  wives. 

Amtrica.  •yvliile  the  common  peasant  possessed  only  one.  What  is 
economically  more  impi/rtant  is  that  these  colonists  were 
exempt  from  the  general  burden  of  common  labour,  for 
they  remained  outside  the  organisation  of  the  pueblo  in 
which  they  were  settled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
was  the  case  with  mitmacuna  who  had  been  deported  to 
other  districts  for  disaffection  :  in  any  event,  they  were 
probably  subject  to  equivalent  burdens.  Colonists  of  this 
latter  class  are  apparently  intended  by  those  writers  who 
describe  the  mitmacuna  as  enjoying  fewer  advantages  than 
the  mass  of  the  industrial  population,  and  as  being  Inere 
slaves  of  the  ruling  txibe  '.  Other  colonists,  who  ministered 
to  the  garrisons  permanently  established  by  the  Incas  on 
tlie  frontiers  of  Peru,  especially  those  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  montana,  are  classed  as  a  third 
species  ijf  mitmacuna'^. 

Another  practice,  embodied  in  the  Inca  policy,  and  closely 
connected  with  that  last  mentioned,  .  ontributed  still  further 
to  the  uniiorm  aspect  presented  by  the  Inca  dominion. 
This  was  the  universal  introduction  of  the  Quichua  language. 
The  connexion  between  mere  tributaries  and  the  dominant 
tribe  is  rarely  of  so  intimate  a  nature  that  the  language  of 
the  latter  dispbices  that  of  the  former.  This  change  was 
in  progress  throughout  the  Inca  dominion ;  and  although 
many  other  languages  existed  concurrently  with  the  Quichua 
in  recent  tinies,  all  except  the  Aymara  and  Chimu  are 
Ijelieved  to  have  now  disappeared.  The  district  of  Quito, 
the   northernmost   of  the   Inca   provinces,  and  the   latest 

^  Gom.ara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  c.  187.  Polo  de  Ondegardo  (ap. 
Markham,  Rites  and  Laws,  pp.  r6r,  162)  says  that  the  mitmacuwt 
possessed  no  llamas,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  compelled  to 
carry  their  tributes  to  the  storehouses  on  their  hacks,  sometimes 
a  distance  of  forty  leagues. 

'^  (irj'rcilasso  de  ia  Vega,  I'b.  vii.  c.  i  ;  Cieza  de  Lion,  Cronica,  Part 
ii.  c.  aa. 
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iuUlitiun  to  the  Inca  dominion,  affords  a  remarkablo  illus-  BookII 
tration.  At  the  Coniiuest,  so  completely  had  the  Quichua  Ahnrhiinni 
liero  superseded  tlio  native  Cara  language  that  the  latter  ^' ""''"" 
lias  been  considered  identical  with  tlu*  former,  and  a  current 
legend  even  described  the  delight  of  Iluayna  Capac,  on  his 
arrival  in  Quito,  at  Hnding  the  Quichua  language  in  general 
use'.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
indigenous  languages  of  Peru,  once  so  numerous  that  ever}' 
large  valley  was  reputed  to  possess  its  own",  is  not  solely 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Quichua  by  the  Incas,  but 
to  some  extent  to  its  subsequent  employment  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries.  The  fact  nevertheless  renjains,  that  while  the 
indigenous  languages  of  the  montana,  never  su1)jected  to 
the  Inca  domination,  still  hold  their  ground,  the  Quichua 
is  universally  spoken  in  the  districts  over  which  that 
domination  extended.  Like  the  Latin  and  Arabic  in  the 
Old  World,  it  became  the  living  mommient  of  a  conquering 
race.  It  is  the  sole  monument  of  this  kind  whicV>  the 
New  World  has  to  show.  The  Mexicans  scarcely  nc'.ed 
to  impose  their  language   upon  their  tributaries ",   for  the 
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'  Velfisco,  Hist,  of  Quito,  od.  TornauxCompaus,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

'^  'Fciuut  olim  j<eptuiijiinta  dualuis  lingiiis  coniu^inu  isse  ;^t>nus 
luortalium  :  at  hi  septingeiitis,  ot  eo  amplius,  inter  se  <liscropant  ;  ut 
vi.xvalli&  habitftur  pj.ulo  latior,  quao  non  sua  matonia  lingua  gaudeat.' 
Acosta,  De  Procuranda  Indoi-iuu  Salute,  lib.  i.  e.  a.  Tlie  Quichua.  h(f 
adds,  even  wliere  it  had  been  introduced,  was  not  generally  in  use 
among  the  industrial  class  ivulgus  promiscuum^. 

•'  Excepting  the  iinmediiite  nei  ^libourhood  of  Mexico,  the  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  area  under  the  domination  of  Mexico  and 
'i'e;'cuco  was  that  which  stretches  northwards  from  the  latter  imeblo 
to  and  beyond  the  Sierra.  In  the  pueblos  of  this  district  (Otumpan, 
Teotihuacan,  Zempoallan,  Tzihuinquillocan,  Tollantzinco,  Quiiuh- 
(^hinanco,  &c.)  the  Otomi  remained  the  vernacular  of  the  quarters 
inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  while  Mexican  was  spoken  by  the 
immigrant  settlers  from  the  dominant  jiueblos  'Torquemada,  vol.  i. 
[).  261).  Probably  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Totonacapan  and 
other  tributary  districts.  Torquemada,  writing  eighty  years  after  the 
i!onquest,  describes  the  Mexican  as  a  lingua  franca,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  inter-communication  by  those  peoples  of  Anahuac  who 
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Book  it.  Moxic.'ui  was  alroivdy  spokon  as  a  vornacular  throughout 
UHiriqimii  J>>t)^t  of  tho  aroa  of  their  domiuatioii :  and  tho  iiuniorous 
America.  al)original  languages,  radically  <liff<>rent  fi'oni  tho  Mexican, 
and  in  .some  instances  prt^vailing  throughout  considerable 
<listricts,  which  are  still  s})oken  in  the  vni-ious  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  to  this  day  approximately  indicate 
tho  limits  of  the  dominion  of  the  three  hike  pueblos '. 

Districts  in  which  widely-extended  military  dominations 
have  originated,  it  will  be  observed,  are  always  among 
those  most  favourable  to  the  artificial  production  of  food. 
In  what  way  has  this  come  about?  Has  the  favourable 
soil  developed  the  strong  tribe,  or  has  the  strong  tribe, 
developed  elsewhere,  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  the 
favourable  soil  ?  In  the  case  of  the  advanced  i)eoples  of 
America  the  latter  process  appears  to  have  taken  place.  Tlie 
Chibcha  of  New  Granada  alone  had  at  the  conijuest  no  tradi- 
tion of  their  immigration  ;  prob.ably  even  these  had  recently 
removed  from  the  neighbouring  valleys,  in  search  of  a 
locality  more  favourable  to  agricultui-e  tluin  the  lowlands 
afforded.  The  Mexicans  and  Incas  had  in  times  compara- 
tively recent  taken  possession  of  the  sites  they  occupied 
at  the  conciuost:  their  advancement  had  in  each  case  been 
transpl.  I'.ted,  by  a  succession  of  migrations  which  can 
still  be  traced,  to  districts  better  suited  to  their  needs  than 
those  which  they  quitted.  Early  agricultural  communities 
naturally  shift  in  this  way  from  place  to  place.  The  pueblo, 
it  will  be  remembered,  like  agriculture  itself,  dates  from  th<' 
period  of  savagery.  A  tribe  dependent  on  the  natural 
l)roduce    of  a   particular   district   generally  chooses   as   its 
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spoke  other  laiiguiiges,  and  attributes  its  general  use  to  tho  Mexican 
tribute  system  (^p.  388).  Probably,  liuwever,  its  employment  in  this 
respect  was  partly  due  to  the  Spaniards,  wiio  sehlom  learned  any  other 
of  tlie  indigenous  languaiies  of  Anahuac. 

^  Beside  the  Quichua  and  the  Mexican,  the  Tupi  of  Brazil,  a  dialect 
of  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay,  ranks  as  a  third  widely-spoken  Ihigua-franca. 
It  is  tlie  monument  of  the  migrations  of  a  superior  race,  but  not  of 
a  conquei'iug  race  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Incas  are  so  described. 
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winter  quurtors  ii  wlicUerod  sj)()t  havin;;  a  simny  asju'ct,  Book 
where  fuel  and  water  are  found  in  abundance.  Here  tlu^ 
huts  are  erected,  and  the  food  is  stonMl  ;  here,  in  the 
sprinir,  whihi  the  men  are  away  huntin^f.  the  women  l)usy 
thcniiselves  in  cultivating  roots  and  seeds.  The  orit^inal 
scttlenK'nt  of  a  hunting  tribe  can  rarely  (M)ntinuo  to  be  its 
l>f'rmaneiit  dwelling-jdace  when  the  basis  of  subsistence 
has  been  shifted,  and  the  plantations  of  roots  or  corn  have 
to  be  greatly  extended.  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  more- 
over, st)oner  or  later  suggests  migration  ;  and  although  tlie 
siiine  spots  are  in  general  recurred  to  fi-om  time  to  time, 
the  day  at  length  arrives  when  it  is  decidcid  to  remove  the 
puoblo,  not  merely  to  a  new  site,  but  to  a  new  district, 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  subfjistence 
on  which  the  tribe  has  now  become  permanently  depeiulent. 
Carrying  with  it  stores  of  food  prepared  for  the  journey, 
its  scanty  stock  of  implements  and  general  efte(;ts,  and 
provided  with  a  supply  of  the  seeds  of  its  food-vegetables, 
the  whole  tribe  sets  out  under  the  direction  of  its  chiefs, 
vvlio  have  the  images  of  the  gods  in  their  charge,  in  search 
of  a  new  ])ermanent  settlement.  Migrations  of  this  kind 
by  tribes  of  herdsmen  and  cultivators  are  the  usual  pi-e- 
ludes  to  history  in  the  Old  World ;  and  similar  migra- 
tions by  cultivators  who  had  abandoned  hunting  as  the 
substantial  basis  of  life  and  wandered  away  from  their 
liunting-grounds  in  search  of  settlements  more  suitable  for 
permanent  agriculture  are  the  preludes  of  history  in  the 
New  World.  Before  j^roceeding  to  examine  these  migra 
tions  in  detail  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  general 
surroundings  in  the  midst  of  which  such  movements  are 
carried  on. 

Movements  of  such  importance  as  a  definitive  abandon- 
ment, not  merely  of  a  jmrticular  site,  but  of  a  district  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  tribe  has  long  been  settled,  are 
certainly  not  resolved  upon  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  district  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  and  some 
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Hook  ti.  assiir.vnce  that  it  will  Ijg  possible  to  oftVct  a  sottleiiient  in 
Ab„Hfiinal  ^^'  What  is  roniurkahh!  in  connexion  with  th(5  occnpation 
of  the  plateau  of  Anahuai"  hy  the  Mexican  tribes  is  that 
these  appear  to  have  journeyed  from  considerable  distances 
for  the  ex})ress  purpose  of  colonising  it,  and  that  little  or  no 
opposition  to  a  new-coming  tribe  seems  to  have  been  oil'ered 
by  otlurs  already  settled  in  adjacent  i)arts.  While  the 
former  fact  points  to  an  extensive  knowledge,  in  the  country 
to  the  north-westward  of  Mexico,  of  the  value  of  the  district 
of  Anahuac  as  a  place  of  settlement,  the  latter  appears  to 
indicate  that  a  general  drift  of  colonisation  had  already 
become  established,  and  that  cultivating  tribes  who  had 
already  settled  in  Anahuac  were  disposed  to  welcome  in 
their  neighbourhood  any  peaceful  new-comers  who  proposed 
to  pursue  the  same  mode  of  subsistence.  The  establishment 
ot  new  agricultural  settlements  obviously  increases  the 
defensive  capacity  of  the  district  against  the  raids  of  savages: 
in  this  case  there  was  good  reason  for  encouraging  them, 
for  the  valley  of  Mexico,  left  vacant  in  many  parts  by 
the  decay  of  the  Toltec  communities,  w^as  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  savage  Otomi.  The  general  motive  to 
settlement  in  this  district  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  not 
the  mere  fact  that  maize  and  Indian  pepper  flourish  there  in 
the  greatest  jjerfection  :  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  chief 
attraction  was  the  jsulque  aloes,  whose  heady  juice  was  the 
gift  of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  general  tutelar  deity  of  the  Mexican 
tribes.  The  settlement  of  the  middle,  or  Cuzco,  district 
of  Peru  by  the  agricultural  herdsmen  of  the  Collao  was 
apparently  effected  under  conditions  not  altogether  dis- 
similar. These  tribes  inhabited  a  land  too  cold  for  maize, 
coca,  and  Indian  pepper,  products  which  they  obtained 
from  the  hot  valleys  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of 
the  Titicaca  basin.  Permanent  migration,  however,  to 
these  valleys  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  llama  would 
not  have  survived  the  climate.  But  the  temperr.te  valleys 
to  the  northward  were  found  suitable  for  every  purpose ; 
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th(!  llanift  throve  on   the   niotintjiin-slopos,  while  the  soil    ii<'<ik  11. 

of  the  valleys  was  udniii'al)ly  adapted  lor  iiiai/e,  coca,  and  jhorif/hi'il 

Iiilian  i>e|)per.      The  ahorij^iiial  inhal)itants  of  these  valleys,     -i""?'"" 

low  in  advancement,   prul)ahly  oIlV'H'd    litths  resistance   to 

an  imniijiration  by  which  they  must  ohvioiisly  jtrolit  ;   in 

any   case,   their    resistance  appears  to   iiave   ))eon  of  little 

avail.      Thou;^h  the  facility  with  which  these  settlements 

were  effected  may  be  exceptional,  it  is  manifest  that  where 

l)opulation  is    sparse  and    the  level   of  advancement   low, 

a  slight  superiority  in  fightinj^  ])ower  will  enable  a  tribe  to 

o'  srcome  opposition  to  its  advance  and   to  establish  itself 

wliere  it  pleases.     Conversely,  where  settlements  have  )>een 

formed  by  mij^ration,  some  degree  of  military  sujH'riority, 

as  well  as  some  considerable  advance   in  population,  and 

in  the  arts  of  life,  may  be  fairly  ])resunied.      The  lowest 

peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  remain  stationary 

within  the  area  of  their  food-supply,  becanse  in  their  case 

the  motives  to  migration  and  the  force  necessary  to  effect  it 

aie  alike  wanting. 

Migrations  of  the  same  kind,   by  maize-growing   tribes,  MiRiatious 
are  traceable  in  other  tropical  and  temperate   districts  of  ,,j,iiie'st 
the  New  World.     Those  of  eastern   North  America  were  tii"<s. 
nearly  unanimous  in  stating  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
the  west  of  the  Great  River  or  Mississippi '.      '  There,  where 
the  Sun  sleeps,  thence  came  our  fathers,'  said  the  Indians 
to  the  Surveyor  of  North  Carolina  '^.     In  South  America  we 
trace  a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Tupi-Guarani 
nation  from  their  home  in  Paraguay  eastward  across  Brazil 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  a  northward  movement  by  the  Aravvaks 
and  the  Caribs,  who  successively  reached  the  Antilles  in 
the  course  of  this  movement.     Possibly  the  isolated  group 
of  the  Huastecs  may  represent  a  northward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  :  we  have  to  choose  between 
this  view  and  that  which  regards  them  as  an  ancient  Maya 

^  Mici  (Algonquin)  =  great :  si}}i  =  river. 

*  Lawson,  New  Voyage  to  Carolina  (1709  ,  p.  170. 
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Hook  II.  group  insulatpd  in  the  midst  of  alien  immigrants  of  com- 
Ahoriqinai  paratively  recent  settlement.  Such  movements  were  among 
the  last  of  a  series,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Indian 
population,  ever  pursuing  the  food-quest  in  its  various 
forms,  had  made  its  way  into  every  food-yielding  part  of  the 
continent — a  series  of  movements  undoubtedly  covering 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  going  back  to  the  time  when 
man  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  America. 

In  order  to  place  this  series  of  movements  in  its  true  light 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  the  general  question  of  the 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  aboriginal  race :  a  topic  eagerly 
debated  ever  since  the  Discovery,  but  until  the  past  forty 
years  with  no  more  positive  result  than  the  establishment 
of  a  general  connexion  with  the  races  of  northern  Asia. 
The  more  fruitful  researches  of  the  last  half-century,  while 
they  confirm  this  view,  present  it  in  a  new  and  striking 
light,  because  they  connect  it  with  the  wider  questions  of 
the  antiquity  and  original  local  distribution  of  the  human 
species  itself,  and  of  the  geographical  conditions  which 
existed  when  this  distribution  took  place.  Contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinions  of  very  recent  times,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  appearance  of  the  human  race  in  the 
Old  World  dates  from  a  period  too  remote  for  calculation 
by  years,  and  only  definable  by  reference  to  geological 
periods  of  which  we  know  the  succession,  but  not  the 
duration :  and  concurrent  researches  in  various  parts  of 
America  have  demonstrated  that  the  same  conclusion  holds 
good  of  the  New  World.  In  both  worlds  man  was  once 
contemporary  with  great  mammalia  long  since  extinct, 
together  with  whom  he  lived  through  periods  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  much  lower, 
and  a  far  larger  portion  of  its  surface  was  covered  with  ice, 
than  has  been  the  case  during  the  historical  period.  Though 
man  unquestionably  entered  the  New  World  as  an  emigrant 
from  the  Old,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  investigation  he 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  coeval  in  each  world ;  that 
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is.  the  time  when  he  had  found  his  way  into  almost  every    Book  If, 
part  of  both  is  so  remote  that  his  relative  antiquity  in  each  Ahoriqinni 
lias  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  his  advancement.     In  each    ^i'«e''<"- 
lumiisphere,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  man  remained 
(luring  many  ages  at  the  same  low  level  of  savagery,  above 
which  he  here  and  there  slowly  elevated  himself. 

The  proof  that  man  at  some  extremely  remote  time  Man  not 
reached  the  New  World  as  a  stranger  lies  in  the  fact  that  nic  in  \\w 
of  the  larger  and  more  highly  organised  primates,  the  order  ^,^.j,i 
to  which  man  belongs,  America  affords  among  its  living  and 
fossil  animals  no  other  example  than  man  himself.  The 
lower  primates  abound  in  the  New  World,  which  is  possibly 
tiieir  original  home.  But  the  anthropoid  primates,  con- 
stituting together  with  man  a  distinct  zoological  group, 
separated  by  a  broad  physiological  gulf  from  the  lower 
primates,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  both  in 
their  fossil  and  living  species.  In  the  general  distribution 
of  animals,  man  is  as  decisively  a  new-comer  in  America 
as  he  is  in  Australia :  he  has  intruded  into  a  zoological 
j)r()vince  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  though  his  presence 
in  America  dates  back  to  an  extremely  remote  time.  We 
are  therefore  precluded  from  regarding  the  primitive  man  of 
America  as  even  possibly  autochthonic.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  inferior  anthropoid  animals,  such  as  still  coexist,  and 
once  coexisted  in  greater  numbers,  with  the  human  races  of 
the  Old  World,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found  side 
by  side  with  man  in  the  New  World  also.  Further,  had 
America  produced  some  indigenous  human  type,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  least  advanced  groups  of  this 
isolated  species  would  in  the  same  epoch  have  attained 
precisely  the  same  level  with  the  least  advanced  tribes  of 
the  Old  World,  and  been  in  possession  of  articulate  language, 
rude  weapons  and  implements,  and  the  use  of  fire.  Lastly, 
considering  the  physiological  variety  which  the  human  race 
exhibits,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  an  indigenous 
species  would  closely  resemble,  in  its  main  features,  the 
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Book  II.    Contemporary  peoples  of  that  part  of  the  Old  World  when- 
Ahnriqinal  ^^^  ^^®  continents  most  nearly  approach  each  other.     Now 

Amirica.  all  competent  observers,  from  Vespucci  to  Von  Tschudi. 
have  noticed  the  striking  likeness  between  the  natives  of 
America  and  those  of  northern  Asia.  Almost  the  first 
observation  made  .about  the  natives  in  the  first  voyage  ot 
Vespucci  is  th.at  their  broad  faces  are  like  those  of  Tartars '. 
That  the  American  stock  is  either  a  branch  of  the  stock 
which  has  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  (ir 
that  the  two  had  a  common  ancestry  in  some  other  region, 
appears  from  its  physiological  features,  and  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  in  both  worlds  the  lowest  level  at  which 
humanity  is  found  is  approximately  the  same.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  physiological  facts  which  establish  this 
connexion,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  geographical  relation 
between  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  America.  It  is  here  that  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  separated  only  by  a  shallow  strait,  most 
neai'ly  approach  each  other.  Were  the  ocean  diminished  in 
dept)i  by  only  thirty  fathoms,  or  were  the  land  elevated 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  a  causeway  thirty  miles  in 
breadth  would  .appear,  connecting  the  two  continents.  It 
is  well  known  that  Behring's  Strait  has  been  formed  since 
the  tertiary  period,  and  that  such  a  causeway  once  existed : 
American  geologists  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  '  miocene 
bridge  ^.' 

During  a  period  extremely  fertile  in  the  production  ut 
mammals,  the  lands  which  connected  Asia  and  America 
witnessed  the  transit  of  many  species  belonging  to  that 
class  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  In  sonu  in- 
stances these  passed  from  America  to  Asia:  in  other  cases 
they  made  their  way  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the 
horses,  deer,  and  camels,  are  thought  to  have  originated  ui; 


Transit  of 
species 
over  the 
isthmus  in 
tertiary 
times. 


'  *  Latas  faoies  Turtariis  adsimilatas  luibtnt.'    Priniera  Navigacion. 
Navarroto,  torn.  3.  p.  204. 

'^  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  Vertebrate  Life  in  America,  p.  49. 
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American  soil,  and  to  h.ave  subsequently  passed  to  the  Ho<.k  11. 
Old  World  :  the  bears  and  antelopes,  on  the  other  hand,  Ahoriuhmi 
appear  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Old  World,  and  to  '^  """"'• 
have  spread  thence  to  America*.  Man,  we  have  seen,  is  an 
animal  of  the  Old  World  :  and  although  the  tertiary  ])ed8 
have  hitherto  yielded  no  undoubtedly  contemporaneous 
human  remains-,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  human 
species  must  have  been  in  existence  during  the  pliocene 
or  late  tei'ti.iry  period.  Was  man,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
among  those  animals  belonging  to  the  Old  World  which 
found  their  way  to  the  New  while  the  two  continents  were 
continuous?  Such  a  view  derives  some  probability  from 
the  fact  that  other  animals  common  to  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  both  worlds,  while  they  present  in  each 
I,he  same  essential  features,  exhibit  in  minor  points  just 
such  a  degree  of  variation  as  may  well  be  referred  to 
an  isolation  following  the  disappearance  of  some  pris- 
tine connexion  between  the  two  continents.  Thus,  the 
American  mammoth,  reindeer,  elk,  polar  hare,  and  marmot, 
resemble  those  of  the  Old  World  so  closely  as  to  be  only 
distinguishable  in  minute  particulars :  the  same  may  be 
said  of  American  man.  Such  facts  point  to  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  isthmus,  an  event,  geologically  speaking, 
comparatively  recent,  as  having  taken  place  subsequently 
to  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  New  World :  and  this 
suggestion  is  confirmed   when  we  take  into  consideration 

'  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.  VtM'tebr.ate  Life  in  America,  p.  51. 

^  For  an  account  of  t  he  once  famous  '  Calaveras  skull '  see  De  Narlail- 
lac's  Prehistoric  America,  ch.  i.  (Dall's  translation,  pp.  40-45).  'The 
true  age  of  the  auriferous  gravels  below  the  lava  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,' 
says  Mr.  Dall,  '  is  uncertain,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  animal  remains 
found  in  them  are  contemporaneous  with  the  deposition  of  the  gravels.' 
Prof.  Whitney,  who  announced  the  discovery  of  the  skull,  admits  that 
the  finders  were  ignorant  labourers,  and  that  no  competent  observer 
saw  it  in  its  original  position.  Probably  the  'Pliocene  Skull'  will  be 
lust  known  to  posterity  through  the  amusing  stanzas  of  Mr.  F.  Bret 
Harte. 
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Hook  ri.  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  tertiary  ago. 
In  that  remote  }>oriod  the  region  surrounding  the  North 
Pole  enjoyed  a  comparatively  mild  climate:  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  were  clothed  with  the  vegetation  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  flourished  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea:  the  atmospheric  changes  which  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  great  Ice  Age  forced  them  southward, 
and  the  vast  ice-sheets  which  subsequently  overspread 
much  of  Europe  and  North  America  ultimately  drove  them 
far  towards  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  course  of  this  com- 
pulsory transportation  many  species  perished.  Man,  who 
undoubtedly  had  to  contend  with  the  conditions  produced 
by  the  Glacial  period,  was  possibly,  even  probably,  the 
companion  of  these  animals  during  the  entire  process  of 
southward  migrat''on,  and  survived  it*. 

The  glacial  drift  of  North  America,  which  affords  the 
best  positive  evidence  extant  as  to  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  continent,  presents  us  with  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  man  existed  in  the  New  World 
before  the  Glacial  Age,  having  migrated  from  the  Old 
World   in   tertiary  times.     Proofs   of  man's  presence,    in 

^  G.  F.  Wright,  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  eh.  xvii.  Among  the 
species  rendered  extinct  in  North  America  by  the  advance  of  the  ice- 
sheet  Professor  Wright  enumerates  two  species  of  the  cat  family  as 
large  as  lions  :  four  of  the  dog  family,  some  of  them  larger  than  wolves : 
two  species  of  bears :  a  walrus,  found  in  Virginia  :  three  species  of 
dolphins,  found  in  the  Eastern  States  :  two  species  of  the  sea-cow,  found 
in  Florida  and  South  Carolina  :  six  species  of  the  horse  :  the  existing 
South  American  tapir :  a  species  of  the  South  American  llama :  a 
camel :  two  species  of  bison  :  three  species  of  sheep  :  two  species  of 
elephants,  and  two  of  mastodons  :  a  species  of  Megatherium,  three 
of  Megalonyx,  and  one  of  Mylodon— huge  terrestrial  sloths  as  large  as 
the  rhinoceros,  or  even  as  large  as  elephants,  which  ranged  over  the 
Southern  States  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mylodon  as  far  as  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Oregon.  'This  wondrous  assemblage  of  a.iimals  became 
extinct  upon  the  approach  of  the  Glacial  period,  as  their  remains  are 
all  found  in  post-Pliocene  deposits'  (p.  386). 
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the    form    of    chipped    stone    weapons    and    implements,    Book  11. 
have    been    yielded    by   this    drift    in    several    places,    at  Ahoriuinni 
short  distances  from   the  southern  boundary  of  the  great    ^' """""• 
North    American    ice-sheet  \     Nothing    more    is    actually 
proved    by   the   stone   implements   of  New   Jersey,    Ohio, 
Indiana,    and   Minnesota  than   that   man   dwelt   near   the 
margin  of  the  ice-sheet  when  at  its  greatest  extension  ;  an 
epoch  which  the  most  recent  estimates  place  at  something 
less  than  8,000  years  ago,  or  about  the  date  of  the  dawn 
of  Old-World  civilisation  in  Egypt '^.      It  would  doubtless 
lie   natural    for   immigrants   from   Asia,    who   had   passed 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice-covered  continent,  whether  by 
sea  or  by  land,  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
ice-sheet,  to  wander  into  the  interior  on  reaching  the  zone 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  to  establish  themselves 
near  the   line  which  marks   the  southern  margin  of  the 
ice.     Having  regard,    however,    to  the  considerations  just 
advanced,  it  appears  equally  probable  that  man  held  the 
line  of  geographical  stations  which  these  implements  indi- 
cate in  consequence  of  having  been  driven  southward  to 
that  line.     Other  Old-World  species,  we  know  as  a  fact, 
had  been  thus  driven  southward  :    the  bones  of  animals 
belonging  to   those  species  are  found  in  or  near   to   the 
glacial  deposits  which  furnish  our  evidence  of  human  occu- 
pation.     Some  among    these    animals    have  always  been 
among  the  favourite  prey  of  man.     All  creatures  follow 
their  food :    man,   it  may  fairly  be   concluded,   the   most 
resolute  and  ingenious  of  predatory  animals,  would,  unless 
absolutely  precluded  by  physical  conditions,  have  followed 
his  prey  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

Passing    from    the   considerations    which    suggest    that  Possible 
man  entered  the  New  World  before  the  ice-sheet  invaded  i™n 'i^'j^ng 
its  northern  surface,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  conditions  the  gituJai 
under   which    he   may   have    immigrated    from    the    Old 

'  G.  F.  Wright,  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,  ch.  viii. 
"  Ibid.,  ch.  X. 
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H.x.K  ir.    World  to  the  New  during  the  glacial  period  itself.      The 
Aix.riifhioi  gi't^'Jvt  climatic  change  oversj)read  the  northern  hemispher<' 

Amrrirn.  jjy  j^io^y  degrees,  during  a  long  jieriod  in  which  the  tertiary 
isthmus  not  only  existed,  but  was  slowly  rising  to  a  higher 
level.  This  movement  of  elevation  undoubtedly  had  nn 
important  effect  on  the  production  of  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena: in  conjunction  with  them,  when  tliey  exercised 
their  greatest  effect,  it  must,  we  think,  have  produced 
geograi)hical  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  entrance 
of  man  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  than  those  which 
now  exist,  though  less  favourable  to  such  a  movement  than 
those  which  preceded.  In  other  words,  the  farther  we 
recede  in  geological  time,  within  the  limits  during  which 
the  human  species  appears  to  have  existed,  the  easier  does 
man's  passage  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  become. 
During  the  tertiary  period  it  was  an  easy  and  natural 
process.  During  the  glacial  period  it  gradually  became 
more  difficult.  Since  the  termination  of  that  period  the 
difficulty  has  been  further  increased.  If  the  interpretation 
of  physical  phenomena  about  to  be  suggested  is  correct, 
during  that  period  there  must  have  existed  a  mass  of  land, 
uniting  the  two  continents,  and  extending  far  southward 
of  Behring's  telrait,  as  well  as  considerable  tracts  on  the 
Pacific  shore,  now  submerged:  tracts  which  by  their 
situation  and  probable  physical  conditions  provided  paths 
for  man's  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  this  clear  we  may  briefly 
consider  some  points  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  at  the  junction  of  Asia  and  America  in  the 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  glacial  period,  (i)  irre- 
spectively of  the  movements  of  elevation  and  subsidence 
which  are  known  to  have  attended  it,  and  (2)  when  those 
movements  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  huge  masses  of  ice  which  once  covered  large 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  were  formed  by  the  ab- 
straction of  corresponding  masses  of  water  from  the  ocean. 
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When  the  enormous  thickness  which  these  masses  in  some  Book  11. 
places  attained  is  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  obvious  Aborhjimi 
tiiat  the  sea-level  must  in  consequence  have  been  very  -'^"»'''*"'"- 
considerably  lowered.  In  Switzerland  the  ice-sheet  had 
ji  depth  above  the  lowlands  of  more  than  a  mile.  In 
North  America,  where  the  glaciated  area  included  half 
the  area  of  the  continent,  the  eastern  ice-sheet  lay  in  some 
places  nearly  two  miles  thick  on  the  surface.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  sea-level  in  glacial  times,  consequent  on  the 
iilistraction  from  the  ocean  of  the  mass  of  water  thus  locked 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  taking  into  account  the  ice 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  has  been  calculated  at 
000  feet '.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  ocean 
would  make  comi)aratively  little  difference  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  America,  and 
would  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the  geographical 
relation  of  the  New  World  to  Europe.  But  its  effect 
on  the  Pacific  side  would  be  to  unite  America  to  Asia: 
and  that  not  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  but  by  a  broad  expanse  of 
land  stretching  from  beyond  Behring's  Strait  in  the  north 
to  a  coast-line  southward  of  the  j^eninsula  of  Alaska. 
It  would  augment  the  Pacific  shore  of  the  New  World  by 
il  tract  of  variable  breadth  extending  to  the  northward  from 
California,  and  uniting  with  the  mainland  the  numerous 
islands  and  peninsulas  which  fringe  the  great  bay  be- 
tween Queen  Charlotte's  Island  and  Alaska.  The  eastern 
Aleutian  islands,  converted  into  a  continuous  shore  and 
united  to  America,  would  form  the  south-western  puint  of 
a  vast  tract  comprising  most  of  the  site  of  Behring's  Sea : 
and  this  sea,  reduced  in  area,  would  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  space  east  of  Kamtchatka.  Kamtchatka  would 
form  the  commencement  of  a  mass  of  land  including  the 
Kurile  and  Japanese  Islands,  and  terminating  in  China : 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  reduced  in  size,  would  assume  a 
mediterranean  character.  Asia  and  America  would  no 
^  Mr.  A.  Tylor  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  1872,  pp.  39a,  485. 
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Hook  tt.    lonijcu*    prosont    the   upiuiuraneo   of  two   continents   united 
Abtrritiimi  '>y  Ji  nicH'  isthnuis,  but  of  a  single*  nuiinluiHl,  ovorywhcn 
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spn>;i(ling  in  vast  cxpanso  around  tho  onornious  l»ay  of  tlic 
Pacilic.  Such  would  bo  tho  effect  of  the  abstraction  from 
the  ocean  of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  form  Ww 
ice  of  the  last  glacial  period,  assuming  the  process  to  hav< 
bi'(  n  confined  to  the  northern  liemis})here,  and  leavinj,' 
out  of  consideration,  for  the  monu^nt,  all  movements  el 
elevation  and  subsidence.  Supposing  glaciation  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  in  both  hemisidieres,  the  ocean 
must  have  been  depleted  to  a  far  greater  extent.  On 
tliat  assumption,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ice-sheet 
which  covered  the  mountains  of  Central  America,  and 
for  that  which  overspread  even  the  region  of  the  equator 
to  a  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  for  those  which 
once  existed  in  parts  of  Brazil,  in  Patagonia,  and  in 
New  Zealand.  The  total  reduction  in  the  sea  during 
the  glacial  period,  taking  both  hemispheres  into  account, 
has  been  roughly  estimated  by  geologists  at  1,000  feet, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  much  more'.  It  would  be 
suj^erfluous  to  trace  on  the  map  the  elfect  which  this 
additional  reduction  in  level  would  produce  on  the  coasts 
of  north-eastern  Asia  and  north-western  America.  The 
expanse  of  land  uniting  the  two  continents  would  mani- 
festly be  considerably  increased :  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  washed  by  the  Japan  current,  and  liaving  a  com- 
paratively mild  climate  and  a  corresponding  vegetation, 
would  naturally  become  the  dwelling-place  of  the  animals 
expelled  from  the  interior  by  the  advance  of  the  ice-sheet. 
Man  follows  the  creatures  on  which  he  feeds :  hence  this 
tract  would  probably  be  occupied  by  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, forming  a  fresh  connecting  link  between  the  tribes 
of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New. 

The  figures  above  quoted,  striking  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, afford  no  adequate  measure  of  the  changes,  affecting 
^  Belt,  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  ch.  xiv. 
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its  rcl.'ition  to  tlu>  <)C<>anH  by  which  it  is  fluiikod.  throii^'h  lu.oh  il. 
whicli  th(!  Noith-Aiiu'rican  continent  actually  passed  in  M„„-i,,i,uii 
times  immediately  preceding  the  historical  period.  In  late  •imfrirn. 
jdiocene  times  the  level  of  the  continent  was  apj»arently 
higher  than  at  ])rt!sent ;  and  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with 
Asia  still  exist<'d.  Probal)ly  at  tluit  time  the  land  was  still 
rising:  it  is  certain  that  in  early  glacial  times  the  North- 
American  continent  had  risen  to  the  astonishing  height  of 
3.000  feet  above  its  j)resent  level.  Huch,  at  least,  is  the 
conclusion  indicated  by  the  numerous  submerged  valleys 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast.  A  similar  u])heaval  occurred  contem- 
poraneously in  Europe ;  and  to  this  movement  geologists 
are  disposed  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  of  glaciatioii 
itself.  Dm'ing  the  prolonged  period  of  (devation  which 
followed,  vast  littoral  plains,  now  submerged,  uobaldy 
extended  in  a  continuous  line  from  California  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  afford 'ng  an  easy  route  of  migration  for 
man  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  To  review  the 
series  of  secular  changes  here  sketched  in  faint  outline, 
having  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  colossal  marine  and 
terrestrial  movements  which  they  produced,  and  to  the 
incalculable  periods  necessary  to  their  accomplishment,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  existing  distribution  of  the  ethnic 
and  linguistic  groups  of  the  New  World — demands  a 
certain  mental  effort.  Those  by  whom  this  effort  is  made, 
and  not  merely  made,  but  repeated,  will  jtrobably  be  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  the  main  movement  of  dififusion,  to  which 
the  existing  distribution  of  the  lower  American  peoples 
appears  in  substance  to  be  due,  either  to  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  or  to  one  involving  similar  conditions, 
which  succeeded  it  after  an  immense  interval.  Slowly  and 
imperceptibly  the  period  of  elevation  came  to  an  end. 
The  enormous  weight  of  the  glacial  ice  first  checked 
the  movement  of  upheaval,  and  ultimately  changed  it 
*  G.  F.  Wright,  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,  ch.  ix. 
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Hook  ti.    to  oiio  of  Subsidence  ;    and  u  period  next   followed  during 
Aixn-ifihmi  whicli   tlio  continent   not   only  ro<i;nined   its   former   level, 


America. 
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but  sank  to  a  considerable  depth  beneath  it.  During 
this  period,  the  closing  one  of  the  glacial  age,  the 
Pacific  c(»asts  in  the  latitude  of  Vancouver's  Island  were 
submerged  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  by  200  or 
300  feet.  While  the  Atlantic  coast  still  continued  to  sink, 
that  of  the  Pacific  now  passed  through  another  period  of 
elevation  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  further  subsidence,  which 
has  in'obably  taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  and 
has  in'oduced  the  existing  relations  of  land  and  water  where 
the  two  continents  ajiproach  each  other. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  that  the  shallow  sea 
which  here  se])arates  the  two  continents  is  of  recent  origin, 
we  know  as  a  fact  that,  unlike  the  deej)  and  broad  ocean 
which  separates  the  two  worlds  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  it  has  never  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  intercourse 
between  the  shores  which  it  separates.  The  tribes  which 
inhabit  them  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  speak  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  They  are  well  known  to  each  other, 
for  the  Tchukchis  of  the  Asiatic  side  constantly  visit 
America,  where  they  procure  supplies  of  furs  and  walrus 
teeth,  while  the  American  Esquimaux  extend  their  hunting 
and  fishing  expeditions  to  Asia.  In  winter  the  strait  is 
narrowed  by  ice-floes,  which  unite  in  hirge  masses ;  and 
after  a  snow-fall,  the  Diomede  islands,  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait,  from  which  both  shores  are  visible,  can  be  reached  in 
sledges '.  America  is  even  said  to  be  sometimes  visible 
from  tlie  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  the  first  Russian 
explorers  who  visited  the  Tchukchis  learned  from  them 
that  on  the  easte^'n  side  of  the  strait  there  was  a  vast  island 
which  they  called  'the  Great  Country,'  which  could  be 
reached  by  boats  in  two  days-.  The  relative  aspect  of  the 
two  shores  would  appear  to  hold  out  a  direct  inducement 

'  Burncj',  North-eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery,  p.  270. 

^  Von  V/rangell,  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  Sabine,  pp.  413,  415. 
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to  miKiation  from  Asm  to  Amei.ca.  For  whilf  tho  Asiatic  Hook  ii 
(•((list  i.s  t>x[)ose(l  aiul  barren,  and  covered  during'  most  of 
the  year  with  snow  and  ice,  tliat  of  America,  protected  on 
the  east  by  mountains,  is  open  to  tho  miUKr  westerly 
winds,  and  is  washed  by  a  c()mparativ<'ly  warni  ocean 
current.  Ilence  in  its  more  jjfenial  climate  vegetation  is 
better  developed,  and  green  forests  are  even  found  here  and 
(here  extending  to  the  sea.  The  driftwood  from  America 
supi)lies  the  Tchukchis  with  fuel:  animal  life  is  here  more 
abundant,  and  furs  of  nuiny  kinds,  unknown  in  Siberia,  may 
Itc  procured.  Further  southward,  the  sea  and  rivers  teem 
with  fish.  If  these  apparently  favourable  geographical 
conditions  ever  constituted  an  inducement  to  immigration, 
tiiis  inducement  must  have  been  a  permanen:  one,  though 
it  would  be  subject  to  interrui)tion,  i)os>,ibly  during  long 
periods,  by  a  state  of  war,  such  as  has  within  historical 
times  existed  between  the  people  of  the  opposite  coasts, 
or  by  temporary  depo})ulation  on  the  Asiatic  side.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  north-east  of  Siberia  must 
(hiring  existing  climatic  conditions  have  always  been  very 
sparsely  peopled,  no  great  infiltration  of  population  can 
have  taken  place  even  during  a  considerable  period  ;  and 
we  are  irresistibly  referred  to  earlier  times — to  the  tertiary 
I)eriod,  when  man's  occupation  of  the  New  World  was 
an  easy  and  natural  process,  and  to  the  glacial  i>eriod,  an 
age  when  the  land  was  less  deeply  submerged  in  tlie  ocean, 
and  broad  littoral  plains,  washed  by  a  warm  ocean  current, 
stretched  in  a  vast  arc  from  California  to  northern  Asia, 
as  the  periods  during  which  the  New  World  received  the 
main  body  of  that  population  which  it  actually  drew  from 
the  Old. 

Nor  is  Behring's  Strait  the  only  place  where  existing 
conditions  might  well  attract  man  from  Asia  to  America. 
Bounding  the  sea  of  Behring  on  the  south,  and  connecting 
the  Asiatic  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  with  the  American 
one  of  Alaska,   there  stretches  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
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Book  11.  Aleutian  islands,  of  which  the  coast  of  north- western 
Ahoriw  Kii  America,  with  its  innumerable  inlets  and  channels,  formed 
by  the  islands  and  peninsulas  which  break  its  uniformity  as 
far  south  as  the  Columbia  river,  is  a  natural  continuation. 
To  some  travellers  who  have  explored  this  natural  maritime 
connexion  between  the  two  worlds,  it  has  appeared  to  aflFord 
in  itself  a  sufficient'  solution  of  the  question  of  American 
population  \  From  the  extremity  of  Asia  to  the  middle 
of  the  coast-line  of  North  America,  there  is  a  continuous 
succession  of  tribes  navigating  the  ocean  and  deriving  their 
subsistence  from  it  ;  n^r  is  it  possible  to  determine  wherf 
the  Asiatic  element  ends  and  the  American  begins.  As  the 
shell-heaps  on  the  coasts  of  the  Aleutian  islands  afford 
evidence  of  an  early  population  similar  in  its  mode  of  life  to 
that  which  long  inhabited  the  American  coasts,  it  appears 
likely  that  this  connexion  has  existed  from  remote  times. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  communication  between 
the  two  continents  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  skill  in  navigation  far  in  advance  of 
what  is  required  for  the  passage  of  Behring's  Strait :  for  the 
chain  is  interrupted  by  considerable  reaches  of  ocean, 
extending  in  one  instance  to  235  miles.  On  this  ground 
sound  criticism  denies  the  practicability  of  the  Aleutian 
islands  as  a  route  of  migration  for  man  in  the  stage  of 
advancement  in  which  he  existed  in  America  at  the  Dis- 
covery ^ ;  to  this  route,  however,  may  possibly  be  due  the 
presence  in  the  New  World  of  some  of  those  ad va  iced  mari- 
time tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  who  have  been  sometimes 
denominated  the  *  Northmen  of  the  New  World.' 

The  substantial  connexion  of  the  New  World,  at  its 
north-western  angle,  with  the  Old  World,  contrasts  in 
a  marked  way  with  its  complete  separation  from  the  Old 
World  in  all  other  directions.     Doubtless  other  connexions 

'  Pickering,  Races  of  Men  and  their  Geographical  Distribution,  ch- 
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De  Nadaillac,  Prehistoric  America,  edited  by  Dall,  p.  522. 
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between  the  two  worlds  once  existed.  The  distribution  of  Book  il. 
plants  during  the  tertiary  period,  for  example,  points  to  Aborujinai 
the  probable  existence  at  some  remote  time  of  a  bridge  ^""^'■"'<'- 
of  land  between  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
sui>posing  that  this  or  any  similar  connecting  link  continued 
during  the  lee  Age  and  the  period  immediately  preceding 
it.  During  those  immense  wastes  of  years  America  was 
completely  cut  off  from  the  Old  World  save  only  at  its 
north-western  angle.  Supposing,  as  with  good  reason  we 
may,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation reached  America  during  the  transition  from  the 
((uaternary  period  to  the  period  of  existing  physical  condi- 
tions, it  is  in  the  direction  in  which  Behring's  Straits  are 
now  found  that  w^e  must  look  for  the  probable  path  by 
which  that  population  entered  it.  Nowhere  else  do  its 
coasts  approach  those  of  any  other  continent  within  a  distance 
traversable  by  the  methods  of  primitive  navigation  ;  and  it 
is  important  evidence  of  its  isolation  on  all  other  sides, 
during  the  present  geological  period,  that  the  broad  expanses 
of  ocean  which  intervene  contain  islands  and  island  groups 
which  were  either  found  by  modern  explorers  uninhabited 
and  without  a  trace  of  former  inhabitants,  or  are  known  to 
have  been  first  reached  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Canary  group,  all  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  from  Iceland  to  Tristan  d'Acunha 
and  the  Falklands,  and  on  the  Pacific  side,  all  islands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  continent  and  not 
visible  from  the  mainland,  including  the  Galapagos  and  the 
Revillagigedo  groups,  were  found  uninhabited :  while  the 
gradual  exploration  and  occupation  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
by  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  stocks  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  occupation  of  the  globe  as  an  exceptional 
movement  on  the  part  of  comparatively  advanced  races, 
skilled  in  navigation,  long  subsequent  to  the  general  occu- 
pation of  the  continents,  the  Polynesians  having  reached 
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Book  II.    New  Zealand  and   Easter  Island,  their  southernmost  and 
Aboriginal  easternmost  positions,  shortly  before  the  Spanish  discovery 
America,    ^f  America '.    Collateral  proof  of  the  isolation  thus  indicated 
is  afforded  by  the  absence  among  the  American  aborigines 
of  any  traces  of  the  Negroid  and  Europe    1  races,  and  by 
the  consequent  ethnological  unity  which  marks  the  New 
World.    The  aborigines  of  America  belong  to  a  single  group, 
and  the  physitdogical  affinities  of  this  group  connect  it  witli 
the  race  which  is  still  to  be  found  on  that  side  of  the  Old 
World  which  is  in  closest  proximity  to  the  New. 
Ethnologi-        In  maintaining  the  ethnological  unity  of  the  American 
the  abori-    population,  it  is  not  denied  that  in  its  many  local  sub-divi- 
gmes.  sions  there  are  encountered  from  time  to  time  differences 

such  as  have  sometimes  been  accepted  as  indicating  distinc- 
tion of  race.  Among  the  American  peoples  are  found 
groups  greatly  varying  in  colour,  in  stature,  in  the  pro- 
portions disclosed  by  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sections 
of  the  skull,  as  well  as  in  its  cubical  capacity.  While  the 
general  hue  of  the  skin  is  brown,  tribes  approximately  white 
have  been  found  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  California,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  Amazon  valley, 
and  in  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes.  The  extinct  Charruas 
of  the  Plate  river,  the  Caribs  of  St.  Vincent,  now  settled 
in  Honduras,  and  some  tribes  of  Florida  and  California,  have 
been  cited  as  instances  of  tribes  approximately  black  '\     On 

'  The  writer  inu^st  not  be  untlcrstooil  ;is  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  relation  of  the  Mehuiesians  to  the  jieoples  of  any  i^ontinent,  beyond 
a  negative  one  in  regai'd  to  America. 

'  Instances  of  variation  in  opposite  directions  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  district.  Tiius,  among  tlio  Californian  Indians,  all  shades 
are  found,  from  a  ci'eamy  white  to  a  jet  black.  La  Perouse  appears  to 
have  only  encountered  the  latter.  '  The  Californians,'  he  says,  '  havo 
a  complexion  siniiliir  to  tliat  of  the  negro  without  woolly  liair, 
Judging  merely  by  their  colour,  one  Avould  imagine  one's  self  among 
the  blacks  on  a  plantation  in  St.  Domingo.'  Of  the  Makh-el-chel, 
Mr.  Powers  says  (Tribes  of  California,  p.  214):  'So  fine  and  almost 
Caucasian  is  their  physiognomy,  so  licht  their  colour,  so  quick  their 
intelligence,  that  many  per.'ons  refuse  to  believe  they  are  of  the  sami' 
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the  Pacific  side,  the  Indians  of  the  mountains  and  some  Hodk  ii. 
fishing  tribes  on  the  coast  were  of  comi^aratively  low  stature  Ahorinhwi 
and  small  cranial  capacity;  those  of  eastern  North  America  ^'""^'■"■" 
and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  eastern  South  America 
approximated  in  these  respects  to  fairly  developed  European 
peoples.  The  horizontal  section  of  the  skull  exhibits  so 
many  variations  that  no  generalisation  based  on  it  can  be 
safely  attempted.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that,  as 
in  the  Old  World,  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  tribes  tend 
to  dolichocephaly,  while  the  better-developed  ones  are  rather 
l)rachycephalous ;  a  conclusion  indicating  that  the  varying 
proportions  of  the  skull  should  be  taken  less  as  original 
evidence  of  race  than  as  evidence  of  physical  improvement, 
based  partly  on  the  altered  bodily  habits  of  mothers,  conse- 
quent on  their  relief  from  the  severer  forms  of  the  food- 
quest,  partly  on  the  better  food-supply  which  accompanieu 
increased  skill  in  the  capture  of  the  larger  game  \     But, 

blood  with  the  degraded  and  miserable  beings  on  the  Lower  Sacra- 
nuiito.  .  .  .  They  are  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  tribes,  and  are  a  line  illustration  of  the  ennobling  eft'ects  f>f 
ii  mountain  climate.'  A  similar  range  of  variation  is  found  in  Peru. 
Pedro  Pizarro  (Navarrete,  Doc.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espana,  vol.  v.  p.  380 1 
declares  that  many  Peruvians  were  as  white  as  the  Spaniards.  In 
general,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sierr;-.  have  exceptionally 
dark  skins.  Von  Tschudi  employed  Aymara  guides  and  servants 
whose  skin,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  dirt,  exhibited  '  nearly 
the  tone  of  the  lighter  sliades  of  negroes.' 

'  Probably  no  branch  of  enquiry  has  been  less  fruitful,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  and  pains  expended  on  it,  than  craniology.  Crani- 
ologists,  after  collecting  skulls  enough  to  fill  a  small  churchyard,  have 
given  uj)  the  subject  in  despair  ;  and  an  eminent  savant  has  taken  the 
fikull  of  a  Scotch  Highlander  for  that  of  a  negro  ^Transactions  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London,  N.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  231).  The  time  is 
prol)ably  distant  when  science  will  wholly  dispense  with  '  dolicho- 
cephalous'  and  'brachycephalous' :  but  the  distinction  whi<di  these 
barbai'ous  terms  denote  has  lost  the  importance  once  ascrilied  to  it. 
!Su  far  as  concerns  America,  Von  Tschudi  (Organismus  der  Khetsehua 
Sprache,  1884,  p.  9^  says:  'There  is  no  typical  Indian  form  of  skull. 
All  attempts  to  subdivide  the  American  Indians  craniologically  up  to 
the  present  time  have  failed.     In  the  primitive  forests  of  Brazil  there 
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iJooK  II.  ovorrulinff  those  minor  physical  variations,  there  is  foiind 
Ahonqinai  throughout    Ani<>rica,    at    h^ast    amonj:?   the   h)W<»r   [woph^s. 

America.  .^  gi^,n,,-.ii  rosonibhuice  in  physiognomy  which  indicates  an 
ultimate  common  parentage.  Tlio  Fuegians,  says  Darwin, 
might  ho  taken  for  Botocudes.  Travellers  in  Guiana  declare 
tliat  the  Arawaks  would  in  the  north-west  i>ass  for  Sioux  '. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  complete  uniformity  in  that  which 
anthropology  .accepts  as  the  ultimate  test  of  common  descent, 
the  character,  namely,  of  the  hair.  Neither  do  the  lighter 
tribes  of  the  New  Worhl  show  any  approximation  to  the 
fine  curling  locks  of  tlie  whites  of  the  Old  World,  nor  do 
its  darker  tribes  aj^proach  to  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  or 
the  Pa])uan ''.  Coarse,  straight,  lank  black  hair,  comparable 
for  thickness  and  tenacity  with  horsehair,  uniformly  circular 
in  section,  thickly  covering  the  sKull,  but  sparsely  found  on 
the  face  and  body,  universally  characterises  the  tribes  of  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  those  of  north-eastern  Asia ;  and 
there  is  a  similar  correspondence  in  a  minor  physical 
feature  which  appears  to  be  equally  permanent  in  race— the 

aro  honlos  of  sivviiges  roaniini^  ovor  iidjucont  hunting-grounds,  some  of 
them  doliohocophalous,  others  brachycophalous.'  Again,  'We  may 
well  be  on  our  guard  against  ascribing  to  tlio  shape  of  tlie  skull  any 
high  vahie  for  tlio  purpose  of  chissilioation.  The  shapes  of  skulls  are 
extremely  variable,  and  the  most  discrepant  typos  occur  in  one  and 
the  same  family.  .  .  One  of  the  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  our  time 
undertakes  to  collect  from  the  cemeteries  of  every  country  in  Europe 
a  complete  series  of  crania,  embracing  the  whole  scale  of  cranial 
'  indices'  and  cranial  '  capacity.' 

1  Brinton,  Essays  of  an  Americanist,  p.  40. 

'^  In  a  few  instances,  as  occasionally  among  the  Fuegians,  according  to 
Fitzroy.  Indians  have  been  found  having  curling  hair.  Some  tribes  on 
the  Amazon  river  exhibit  the  same  characteristic,  Mr.  Wallace  describes 
the  hair  of  the  Amazonians  generally  as  'never  curled,'  but  the  Macas 
have  '  a  wavy  and  almost  curly  hair '  (Travels  on  the  Amazon,  ch. 
xvii).  lilumenbach  was  of  opinion  that  curled  hair  originally  resulted 
from  torrid  heat.  The  appearance  of  such  a  characteristic  here  ami 
there  in  America  possibly  represents  the  slow  influence  of  hot 
climates  on  stocks  denved  from  temperate  and  cold  ones,  the  curliiis 
hair  of  the  Fuegians  being  a  relic  of  the  tiuie  when  they  inhabited 
tropical  districts. 
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proportions  of  the  nasal  cavity.     "While  the  black  race  in    Book  ii. 
this  respect  is  ranked  as  platyrrhine,  and  tho  fair  races  of  AharUfimi 
tlic    Old   World    as    leptorrhine,    the    North-Asiatic    and    ^'"n/™. 
American  races  agree  in  occupying  a  mean  position  between 
tlie  two,  and  are  classed  as  mesorrhine.     Within  the  limits 
of  these  fundamental  marks  of  unity  a  race  may  manifestly 
rxliibit  a  wide  range  of  variation.     Types  of  face  and  figure 
jin;  now   found   in   America,  after  the  lapse   of  so   many 
tliousands  of  years,  bearing  little  resemblance  to  those  of 
lutrthern  Asia.     Such  types  chiefly  indicate  vigorous  hunter 
tiibes,  such  as  the  Iroquois  in  North  America,  the  peoples 
ot  the  Amazon  river,  and  the  Patagonians.     But  for  the 
pinposes  of  comparison  regard  must  bo  had  to  tribes  which 
nave  continuously   subsisted   on   the    simplest    and    least 
nutritious  food,  have  been  long  confined  to  the  same  area, 
have  remained  in  the   lowest  grade  of  culture,  and   may 
hence  be   considered    to   have    changed    the   least.     Such 
tribes  are  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  forest  districts  of 
South  America,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon:    the 
close  resemblance  between  the  Indians  of  these  tracts  and 
the  Mongoloid  nations  of  Asia  has  often  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller '.    Von  Tschudi  indicates  the  Botocudes 
as  a  remarkable  instance ;  he  declares  that  when  these  are 
compared   with  Chinese  coolies,   imported   into   the   same 
])art  of  Brazil,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  ^     We   may  safely  accept  the  conclusion  to   which 
all  these  indications  tend,  and  regard  the  single  ethnological 
province  which   America  constitutes  as  a  continuation   of 
north-eastern  Asia. 

From  physiological  we  naturally  turn  to  linguistic  evidence.  Evidence 
iiiid  enquire  whether  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America  American 
corroborate  this  conclusion.     On  proofs  of  the  former  de-  languages, 
scription,  liable  as  they  are  to  error  from  various  causes,  we 
liave  dwelt  but  briefly  ;  language  deserves  a  more  prolonged 

,;  '  Peschel,  VOlker-kunde,  ch.  iii.  sec.  7. 

'  Organismus  der  Khetschua  Sprache,  p.  6. 
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attention,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  interest  as  the  earliest 
product  of  human  ingenuity,  but  because  in  the  present  c^sim 
it  is  the  unmistakable  voice  of  a  race,  echoed  through  a 
thousand  vernacular  dialects.  We  hope  to  satisfy  the  readier 
who  is  willing  to  follow  a  somewhat  arid  discussion  tli.it 
linguistic  evidence  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  indicated 
in  the  preceding  pages.  One  principle  must  be  laid  down 
at  the  outset.  In  our  comparison  of  the  languages  of  Asia 
and  of  America  we  shall  exclude  from  consideration,  as 
utterly  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  their  actual  substance  ;  tliat 
is,  the  particular  sounds  of  which  they  consist.  We  shall 
regard  nothing  but  the  bare  form  or  mould  into  whicli  this 
substance  is  cast.  Our  method,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  polar 
opposite  of  that  easy  and  fascinating  one  which  relies  on  tli^ 
collection  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the  '  miscellaneoti> 
affinities  '  of  the  languages  under  examination.  We  rejti  t 
such  affinities,  because  it  is  demonstrable  that  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits  they  can  be  nothing  but  fortuitous  resem- 
blances. 

By  the  method  of  '  miscellaneous  affinities '  it  is  possibK 
to  prove  almost  anything.  It  will  be  interesting  in  tliis 
place  to  cite  by  way  of  example  the  earliest  employmeiii 
of  this  method  which  we  have  found  in  connexion  with 
American  philology.  The  object  was  to  prove  the  American 
race  to  be  Jews— descendants  of  the  famous  Ten  Tribe^ 
over  whom  Hoshea  was  the  last  reigning  king,  and  wlio 
were  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser  into  Assyria.  Thi^ 
fantastic  theory  of  American  population  made  its  appear- 
ance very  shortly  after  the  Discovery,  and  is  not  yet  wholly 
extinct:  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
magnificent  and  valuable  work  dealing  with  aboriginal 
America  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press  on  either  sidt- 
of  the  Atlantic—the  'Antiquities  of  Mexico'  of  the  ill-fatetl 
scholar  Edward  Viscount  Kingsborough,  was  compiled  ami 
published,  not  very  long  since,  at  a  ruinous  cost,  for  tlit 
express  purpose  of  supporting  it. 
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The  Ton  Tribes,  accordin*^  to  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras    Book  11. 
(eh.    xiii),    disgusted   by   the   idolatries    of  their   Assyrian  Aboriffinai 
captors,    took   tliis   counsel    among   themselves,  that   they    -^""'»*«'=«- 
would  leave    the  multitude  of  the  heathen,  and    go  forth  „|'fi^e  '^^en 
into  a  further  country  where  never  mankind   dwelt,  that  TriiJ«s. 
they  might  there  keep  their  statutes,  which  they  never  kept 
in  their  own  land.     And  they  entered  into  Euphrates  by 
the  narrow  passages  of  the  river  ;  for  the  Most  High  showed 
signs  for  them,  and  held  still  the  flood,  till  they  were  passed 
over.     For  through  that  country  there  was  a  great  way  to 
go,  namely,  of  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  the  same  region  is 
railed   Arsareth  '.     The   Vision   of  Esdras  is  immediately 
concerned  with  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  multitude  by 
a  blast  of  fire  and  great  tempest,   insomuch  that  nothing 
icmained  of  them  save  dust  and  smell  of  smoke,  and  with 
tl'e  return  of  the  chosen  nation  from  the  Land  of  Arsareth  '  ; 
ti)e  Highest  stays  the  springs  of  the  stream  again,  that  they 
may  go  through  \     This  trifling  circumstance  either  escaped 
the  researches  of  the  Spanish  antiquaries,  or  was  adjudged 
inconsistent  with  the  plain  statement  that  the  Ten  Tribes 
journeyed  eastw^ard  by  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.     The 
Bible,    it  was   held,    contained   all   truth   within   its   four 
corners.     Nowhere  else  did  it  contain  any  statement  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  account  of  the  population  of  the 
New  World.     Besides,  the  sacred  text  contained  an  obscure 
allusion  to  certain  of  the  chosen  people  being  '  left  behind  *. ' 
Perhaps  these  might  be  the  American  Indians.     Finally, 
by  means  of  a  calculation  as  to  the  distance  which  would  be 
traversed  in  a  journey  of  a  year  and  a  half,  allowing  twelve 
miles  for  each  day's  journey  and  excluding  Sabbaths  and 

'  'Arsareth'  (n"\n«  y*-\i*,  Erets  akhereth  =  'another  hind')  is  an 
iniMginary  local  name  produced  by  misreading  Deut.  xxiv.  27,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Lord  in  His  wrath  uprooted  the  Jews  from  their  land 
'  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  at  this  day.*  The  Second  Book 
of  Esdras  is  ascribed  to  a  Greek  Jew  in  the  time  of  Domitian. 

^  2  Esdr.  xiii.  11,  12.  ^  Id.  47.  *  Id.  48. 
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Book  rr.  appointed  feiists,  it  was  proved  that  the  march  of  the  Ton 
Ahoriiiiiini  THbos  iiiust  iiecossarily  have  terminated  in  some  part  oftlic 
Ameriai.  Nevv  World,  tlie  discontinuity  of  which  with  Asia,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
liintjuistic  An  anonymous  schohir,  quoted  by  Torquemada  as  tlio 
till' 'Toil  orififinator  of  the  celebrated  'Ten  Tribes'  theory,  adduces 
various  reasons  in  its  favour.  Torquem.ada,  to  whom  wc 
are  indebted  for  preserving  the  substance  of  this  writer's 
treatise,  attributes  the  authorship  to  Las  Casas,  on  no  better 
grounds  than  that  the  manuscript,  in  which  he  found  it,  also 
contained  some  extracts  from  this  excellent  man's  will,  and 
that  the  styk  (ea-s  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Las 
Casas.  The  former  circumstance  rather  points  the  other 
way  ;  and  internal  evidence  convinces  us  that  it  is  the  work 
of  some  other  nand.  The  Americans,  he  says,  are  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and  well  they  may  be,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  continent  which  they  occupy '.  8u 
much  being  granted,  he  triumphantly  invites  attention  to 
the  fii'st  chapter  of  the  prophet  Hosea'^  Is  it  not  there 
written,  'The  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea '  ?  But  it  is  said  that  they  have 
turned  to  idolatry,  an<l  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
forfeited  their  interest  under  the  prophecy.  The  fact  of 
their  immense  numbers  remains  nevertheless,  and  is  surely 
conclusive  ;  but  if  any  difficulty  should  be  felt,  it  is  removed 
by  considering  the  American  languages,  which  are  in  fact 
nothing  but  so  many  sorts  of  'Yiddish,'  so  many  corrupt 
Hebrew  dialects.  Go  where  you  will,  says  our  author. 
Cuba,  Espanola,  or  Jamaica,  you  find  the  same  thing ;  ami 
as  these  islands  were  first  populated  from  the  continent, 
the  languages  of  the  continent  are  presumably  Yiddish 
also.     The  very  names  of  the  islands  are  taken  from  the 

*  '  La  segunda  (razon)  es,  por  la  multiplicacion,  en  grande  numero. 
de  gente,  que  decian  ser  la  maior  nacion  en  numero  que  ai  en  el  mundo, 
por  la  grandeza  de  tierra  que  tiene  poblada.'  Torquemada,  Monarquia, 
torn.  r.  p.  23.  *  Verse  10. 
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Holy  Tongue.  Consider  the  word  Cuba  ;  is  not  that  Dook  ir. 
excellent  Hebrew?  But,  some  imaginary  caviller  may 
uhject  'Cuba'  means  'a  helmet,'  notably  the  helmet  of 
brass  in  which  Saul  arrayed  David,  when  he  went  about 
to  slay  the  Philistine '.  Precisely,  is  the  obvious  retort. 
The  West-Indian  Islands  received  their  names  froui  the 
.Jewish  chieftains  who  disct)vered  them  ;  is  it  not  written 
in  the  48th  Psalm,  Vocavcrunt  nomina  sua  in  icrris  mis  ? 
The  ruler  in  Israel  who  first  reached  Cuba  was  named 
'Helmet,'  presumably  from  the  magnificence  of  that  wliich 
ho  wore.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 
exi)lanation  of  the  name  that  the  island  has  since  been 
named  'Fernandina,'  from  the  King  of  Spain,  who  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  chieftain  ^  This  specimen  of  Spanish 
learning  will  probably  have  overtasked  the  reader's  patience. 
Kidiculous  as  it  is,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  transactions 
of  very  learned  societies,  and  the  works  of  very  learned 
men,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  contain  speculations  on 
American  linguistics  which  are  quite  as  worthless,  and 
decidedly  less  amusing. 

By  w.ay  of  illustrating  the  method  of  miscellaneous  affi- 
nities we  will  follow  our  author  yet  a  step  further.  From 
Cuba  he  passes  to  Hayti ;  the  true  form  of  which  name,  he 
tells  us,  is  Caitin-tateacuth.  He  supposes  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  bold  Israelite  who  first  reached  the  island  ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  jiure  Hebrew,  though  we  are  not  enlightened  as  to 
its  meaning.  The  Yuna  river,  which  rolls  its  golden  sands 
through  the  great  eastern  valley  of  Hayti,  bears  the  name 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  ;  the  Yaqui,  that  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  As  for  the  peninsula  of  Samana,  that  is  named 
from  the  Midianite  chief  Zalmunna.      The  river  Haina  or 

'  I  Sam.  xvii.  38.  The  word  (ynip),  we  may  note,  is  properly  trans- 
literated Kova.     But  the  etymologist  is  not  the  man  to  stick  at  trifles. 

'^  Torquemada,  ubi  sup.  We  spare  the  reader  that  part  of  the 
anonymous  writer's  argument  which  is  based  on  real  or  fancied 
resemblances  in  religious  and  civil  custom. 
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Hook  IF.    Juiiiii,  on  whoso  hanks  tho  ruins  of  Buona-Vontura  still  miiik 
Ahnrifjinnl  *^J'*'  iiiiiu's  of  Colunibus,  is  iianiod   from  (Ufin,  a  fountuiii. 
Anwrica.    (jiwih,   ciiiioo,    ainl    caciqiio,    inacana    (clul))   and    aji    (chilli 
|H*pper)  aro  alik<?  r«>forr«'<l  to  a  Jovvish  origin. 
Oroiik  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  coincidoncos     if 

witii  M(>xi-  indeed  these  can  properly  he  so  d(>scrihed     are  unworthy 
'""  of  a  moment's  attention.     The  number  of  the  souruls  which 

can  be  produced  })y  means  of  tin?  organs  of  speech,  con- 
siderable though  it  is,  is  not  unlimited.  That  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  sounds  should  in  c(ntain  dilVerent 
languages  approximately  designate  the  same  things  <!oul(l 
bo  no  matter  for  surprise.  Occasional  resend)lii!ic('s  betwetMi 
the  names  bestowed  upon  things  in  dilTerent  languages  arc 
still  more  likely  to  occur.  Nothing  short  of  a  continuous 
miracle  could  prevent  such  coincidences'.  Better  i)ro()ts 
than  those  above  ([noted  have  been  adduced  by  scholars 
who  profess  to  discover  in  tho  American  languages  aflinitics 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  We  will  limit  our  instanc«;s 
to  the  Mexican.  This  language  has  a  remarkable  coi-rc- 
spondence  with  the  Greek  as  to  the  particle  of  negation 
and  privation.  Thus  we  have  nitlazotla  =  *  I  love,' anitla- 
zotla  =  'I  love  not' ;  qualli  =  'good'  (passively),  yectli  = 
'good'  (actively),  a<iualli,  ayectli  =  '  not  good';  acan, 
acampa  = 'nowhere,'  and  a  hundred  others.  And  'mn,' 
perfectly  answering  to  the  Greek  fir},  denotes  the  imperative 
of  negation  ;  matitlazotluh  or  matitlazotluhti  =  '  love  thou 
not.'  Among  the  nouns  we  encounter  words  like  Teotl 
(god),  otli  (path),  which  at  once  suggest  their  Greek  equi- 
valents '^.     Can  it  be  that  these  resemblances  are  fortuitous  ? 

*  Mr.  Catlin,  wlio  had  lived  familiarly  among  tho  Mandans,  btdiovcd 
this  tribe,  now  extinct,  to  be  descendants  of  Welsh  immigrants  wlm 
came  to  America  with  the  mythical  Madoc  (vol.  i.  p.  105)  ;  he  considorod 
the  great  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  to  be  the  remains  of  their 
villages,  and  discovered  in  the  Mandan  language  an  array  of  Welsh 
*  affinities.'  He  wlio  seeks  evidence  of  this  kind  seldom  fails  to  find  it 
in  abundance. 

"  &(6s,  (iSoy.     Both  feotl  and  otli,  it  may  be  noted,  are  derivatives  of 
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Ndtliinj?,  we  uMHwor,  is  more  cortuin.     They  prove  no  more    Book  11. 
lliiiii  would  be  proved  l»y  i\u\  fact  that  u  fViVKUH'nt  of  l)rick  Ah(rri,,iii<ii 
tiuin  Mexico  reseinbhul   a  fragment  froui  (Jrcece:    that  is.     'i""'"" 
tli.it   difl"er«'nt    men    in    distunt   countries  happen  to    have 
iiiiploye*!  similar  materials  tor  the  same  purposes. 

Still  k<'«>pin^  the  M(*xican  in  vii.'W,  let  us  now  tuiri  to  the  Latin 
I,iitiii.  The  coincidences  r.ro  even  more  striking,'.  Is  not  J-,|\"^i',!'^i. 
TIalli  (earth)  very  like  Tellus  ;  Citlalin  (star)  like  Stella  ;  •■•^" 
Mttztli  (moon,  month)  like  Mensis  ;  Atl  (water)  like  A<|ua  ; 
C.ic'tli  (shoe)  like  Calceus  ;  Maitl  (hand)  like  Manus?  Does 
not  Mazatl  (game)  remind  us  of  Manu  captus,  Macehualli 
|M  rf|  of  Manu  suhlatua?  'Cel'  in  composition  means  the 
sinu!  thing  with  solus ;  the  socon<l  j)ersonal  i)roiioun  is 
Tc,  Teoa,  or  "^iehuatl,  in  comi)osition  Ti,  Tic,  Timo.  Yet 
;iiiother  singular  coincidence  ;  the  Mexican  not  only  pos- 
sesses, but  profusely  exorcises,  the  power  of  forming  abstract 
nouns  from  its  verbs.  T\w  Latin  forms  these  by  such 
riidings  as  -atio  or  -itio  ;  in  Mexican  they  take  the  ending 
-it/.tli.  Are  not  Tlat(unolya  (=  en(iuir«»),  Tetlatemoliztli 
(=  inquisition),  Tlahuellalilya  (=  reprehend,  admonish), 
Tt'tlahuellaliliztli  (=  admonition),  and  the  like,  surprising 
coiacidences  of  grammatical  form  ?  Precisely  ;  but  they 
are  coincidences,  and  nothing  more.  The  marvel  is  not 
that  such  equivalences  of  expression  occur,  but  that  they 
il(»  not  occur  in  greater  numbers. 

One  more  demand  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  in  Dacota  and 
regard  to  miscellaneous  affinities,  shall  content  us.  From  <  affinities. ' 
these  fanciful  analogies  with  the  dead  languages  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  we  will  i)ass  to  affinities  with  the 
Tiu-anian  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  ;  with  the  living 
languages,  that  is,  of  the  stock  which  wo  hold  to  be 
identical  with  the  American.  An  eminent  philologist  has 
ransacked  their  vocabularies  in  search  of  affinities  with  the 
Dacota  (Sioux),  and  the  results  of  his  labours  are  appended 

the  same  verb,  otoca  =  ho  walks.     Teotl  means  '  he  who  walks  above  '  ; 
c'timpare  vol.  i.  pp.  536-7.     Otli  is  the  trail  produced  by  walking. 
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A  merica. 


Supposed 
f  rates  of 
Murly 
Clnisti- 
iiiiity  in 
Ainerifu. 


Piiliu,  mountain. 

Re,  shore. 
Petn,  fire. 
Mini,  water. 
I'a,  lu'ad. 
Ve,  blood. 
Ate,  father. 
Ina,  mother. 
Owasin,  all. 
Ota,  many. 
Huha,  robe. 
Kukuxe,  pig. 

Taniu,  know. 

Manni,  go. 
Un,  it  is. 
U,  he  comes. 


Book  II.  in  u  noto '.  It  must  be  admitted  that  lie  has  collectnl 
Mmriyinal  '^  ""^  iiuspeciouH  aiTuy  of  ver})al  resembhmce.s,  and  tlmt 
tlieso  inchido  precisely  the  words  in  which  traces  of  affinity 
mi^lit  most  reasonably  be  expected.  Here  we  undoubtedly 
liave  something  deserving  more  serious  consideration.  But 
the  verdict,  on  the  whole,  must  go  as  before.  Were  tluM 
instances  tenfold  multiplied,  we  should  remain  of  tlit 
same  opinion,  which  is  based  on  general  considerations  ti 
be  j)resently  adduced  'K 

Before  laying  before  the  reader  this  general  linguistii 
argument,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  subject  ot 
certain  affinities,  other  than  those  of  language,  which  havf- 
been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  traced  by  eminent  ethnologists 

'  Von  Der  Gabolontz,  Grammatik  dcr  Dakota  Sprnche,  p.  7  : 
{Dacota  tvonls.)  {Affinitiefi,) 

Maka,  earth.  Ostiak,  mech  ;  Finnish,  maa  ;  Mordwin,  moda. 

Yukahir,  pea  ;  Motor,  bija  ;  Taiginz,  bie  ;  Mordwin, 
panda. 

Ostiak,  rep  ;  Tungus,  iirO  ;  Tibetan,  ri. 

Yakut  an- ,  Tschuvaschian,  wot ;  Syrjenian,  bi. 

Koriak,  mimn,  momil;  Tungus,  mu. 

Finnish,  piiil ;  Hungarian,  fO. 

Hungarian,  ver  ;  Finnish,  weri. 

Turkish,  ata  ;  Hungarian,  atya. 

Turkish,  ana  ;  Hungarian,  anya  ;  Mongolian,  enie. 

Mordwin,  w&se. 

Manchu,  udu. 

Hungarian,  ruha. 

Mongolian,  gachai.     (Dacota  word  modern.") 
I  Hungarian,  tanitni ;  Mongolian,  tanicho  ;  Mordwin, 
(      Tonavtoms. 

Hungarian,  menni  ;  Syrjenian,  munny. 

Hungarian,  van. 

Hungarian,  jO. 
And  the  personal  pronouns,  mi  «  I,  ni  =  thou,  i  =  he,  on  =  we,  have 
a  similarity  to  those  of  the  Altaic  languages,  though  to  this  less  weight 
is  attributed. 

*  The  search  for  Turanian  and  American  linguistic  affinities  is  in 
fact  an  ancient  delusion.  The  statement  of  Vespucci  (ante,  p.  66). 
encountered  by  the  European  reader  the  moment  he  opened  the 
*  Quatuor  Navigationes,'  was  enough  to  suggest  it ;  it  was  not  difficult 
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iK'tween  the  Tiimiiiati  ikh)|)1os  of  northern  Ahiu  and  tlu' 
natives  of  America  ;  a  word  ninst  als(»  ))e  said  on  a  sup- 
jMised  connexion,  historical  in  its  alleged  nature,  which  was 
once  thought  to  have  linked  the  advanced  populations  of 
tile  New  World  with  thoso  of  the  Old  early  in  the  Christian 
era.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  lirst  with  the  latter  (jues- 
tiun.  The  Spanish  missionaries  inferred  from  the  i)resence 
of  certain  objects  having  the  form  of  the  Cross,  and  clearly 
connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  from 
certain  answers  to  their  enquiries  as  to  these  objects,  that 
file  Christian  religion  had  at  some  remote  time  been 
jireached  in  America :  and  it  was  customary  to  connect 
tiiese  facts  with  the  unquestioned  rej)ort  that  the  incredu- 
lous disciple  had  atoned  for  his  offence  )>y  undertaking,  as 
liis  own  share  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  when  the  Eleven 
l>arcelled  out  the  world-wide  field  of  apostolic  labour,  the 
difficult  and  still  unaccomplished  task  of  converting  the 
jK'oples  of  southern  Asia.  Saint  Thomas,  so  the  story  ran, 
after  preaching  the  Gospel,  with  variable  success,  in  Arabia 
and  India,  undertook  a  mission  to  China.  On  his  return 
to  India,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Brahmins  ;  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  which  from  a  solitary  hill  surveys 
the  plains  of  Arcot,  is  still  indicated  as  his  burial-place  '. 
The  beginnings  of  all  this  belong  to  theology.     Scarcely 
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to  pursue  it,  for  the  Tartars  were  only  too  familiar  to  Christian  Europe, 
and  Turks  and  Hungarians  were  well  known  to  be  of  Tartar  origin. 
Garcia,  who  believed  the  American  aborigines  to  be  simply  a  collnries 
yentiiim,  the  offscourings  of  every  nation  under  the  sun  in  the  Old 
World,  mentions  various  Turanian  affinities  which  he  accepted  as 
indicating  that  a  certain  number  of  Tartars  had  found  their  way  to 
the  New  World.  'Tepetl,'  he  says,  is  Mexican  for  mountain,  and 
'tepe'  ia  also  Turkish  for  mountain  (?);  '  buzug-tepe,'  for  example> 
means  '  in  the  middle  of  a  mountain.'  Aztatlan,  the  original  abode 
of  the  Mexican  tribes,  is  also  Turkish  :  the  Uros  of  Lake  Titicaca  are 
probablj'  Huns  (Hunos)  ;  the  '  Huyrones,'  a  Scythian  tribe  mentioned 
by  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  reappear  in  America  as  the  Hurons,  &c. 
;Origen  de  los  Indies,  lib.  iv). 
^  Vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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n.x.K  II.  was  tho  Conquest  over,  when  the  Spanish  divines  began  to 
Ahonninni  tH^cuss  the  posltion.  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  providence,  of 
America,  w^^  pagan  population  which  had  for  ages  occupied  America. 
'iroiiHipir^  Ultimately  they  adopted  the  well-known  argument  addressed 
in  Anurica  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  his  Jewish  brethren '.  God,  it  was 
riionias.  said,  was  just ;  if  the  heathen  were  doomed  to  perdition,  it 
could  only  be  l>ecause  the  opportunity  of  salvation  had 
been  offered  to  them,  and  rejected  by  them.  In  some 
unknown  way,  He  must  have  called,  not  the  Jews  only,  but 
the  Gentiles  also.  But  how  could  they  have  heard  without 
a  preacher  ?  If  the  American  Indians  were  Jews,  a  doctrine 
very  widely  accepted,  it  was  needless  to  prove  by  further 
arguments  tbat  salvation  under  the  Old  Covenant  had  once 
been  theirs  if  they  had  chosen  to  accept  it.  An  obvious 
difficulty,  however,  arose  out  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  the  establishment  of  the  New:  and 
here  the  incredulous  apostle  came  to  the  rescue.  Saint 
Thomas  had  admittedly  preached  the  Gospel  in  India.  If 
in  the  East  Indies,  why  not  in  America  also  ?  Was  it  not 
written.  In  omnem  tcrram  cxivit  sonus  eorum,  et  in  fines 
orhis  terrae  verba  eorum  ?  This  noble  figure  of  the  psalmist, 
which  depicted  the  mute  appeal,  more  eloquent  than  any 
words,  of  the  mighty  phenomena  of  the  heavens  to  the 
dull  understanding  of  man,  was  interpreted  by  the  Spanish 
theologians  in  a  sense  which  squared  with  their  system,  as 
a  prophecy  that  the  gospel  should  one  day  be  preached  in 
the  New  World.  Such  a  prophecy,  it  was  next  argued, 
must  have  been  fulfilled.  Saint  Thomas  had  passed  the 
Pacific,  and  had  preached  the   Gospel  in   America '^;    the 

'  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  ix,  x. 

'■'  The  '  Culture-heroes '  of  the  advanced  districts — Quetzalcohuatl  in 
Mexico,  Votan  in  the  Maya  lands,  Bochica  in  New  Granada,  were 
usually  identified  with  the  Apostle  Thomas.  In  Peru  he  was  identified 
with  the  human  deity  Tonapa  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  45c  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  32),  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  preaching.  'Although  he  preached,'  writes 
the  Indian  author  Salcamayhua,  '  the  people  did  not  listen,  for  they 
thought  little  of  him.     He  was  called  Tonapa  huiracocha  nipacachan; 
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wretched  heathen  whom   the   Spaniards  found  there   had    Book  ir. 
rejected  it.  Aboriohmi 

The  topic  now  under  discussion  lias  a  more  substantial     ■^1''"°'*"'" 
{ onnexion  with  American  history  than  appears  on  the  sur-  Amedoa" 
face.      The    doctrine    that    the   American    aborigines   were  isui)p<>so.i 
Jews  who  had  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  were  therefore  on  rejectod 
tlie   same  footing  with  the   Jews   of   Europe,  commended     "''■''^'- 


anitv. 


itself  strongly  to  the  Spaniards,  It  was  not  confined  to 
the  educated,  but  was  popular  among  the  '  gente  vulgar ' 
or  ordinary  Spanish  colonists,  because  it  furnished  theiii 
with  an  excuse  for  tht  contempt  in  which  they  held,  and 
the  merciless  oppression  with  which  they  treated,  the 
miserable  aborigines.  These,  it  was  held,  were  not  only 
Jews,  but  Jews  in  a  state  of  degeneration.  They  still 
showed  some  traces  of  their  .»rigin.  Their  slight  figure, 
(lark  eyes  and  skin,  and  frequently  aquiline  nose,  were 
external  evidences  of  it ;  but  the  most  important  proofs 
were  furnished  by  their  moral  qualities.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  arrant  unbelievers ;  even  after  baptism 
they  were  prone  to  relapse  into  heathenism,  unless  con- 
stantly and  sharply  watched.  Idolaters  at  heart,  they  were 
ever  ready  to  worship  mountains  and  streams,  to  fling 
stones  on  apachictas,  and  to  pour  out  chicha  to  regale  their 
dead  ancestors.  They  were,  moreover,  hard  and  unfeeling, 
and  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of  gratitude ;  not  only  did 
they  grudge  the  priest  the  modest  requital  for  his  inesti- 
mable services  which  the  law  allotted  him,  but  they 
habitually  suffered  their  old  and  sick  relatives  to  perish  of 
hunger.  For  their  many  sins,  the  Lord  sent  upon  them 
plague  and  pestilence,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  upon  the  Jews  of 
old.  Lastly,  the  dress  which  they  affected  was  pronounced 
to  be   truly  Jewish '  ;    while   their  habitual  meekness   of 

but  was  he  not  the  glorious  apostle  Saint  Thomas?'  (Markham, 
Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,  p.  71.) 

'  Coincidences  in  ritual  dress  have  often  been  traced.  The  following 
Hxtract  from  a  recent  popular  work  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 
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liooK  II.    bearing  was  ascribed  to  un  innate  pusillanimity,  which  had 

Aimriiiinai  descended  to  them  from  the  centuries  during  which  they 

Amertca.    ^^^  sojoumed  as  bond-sip ves  in  the  land  of  Egypt*.     One 

'  The  Indian  liigh-priest  wears  a  breastplate,  made  of  a  wliite  concli- 
sliell,  and  around  his  head,  either  a  wreath  of  swan  feathers,  or  a  long 
piece  of  swan  skin  doubled,  so  as  to  sliow  only  the  snowy  feathers  on 
each  side.  These  remind  us  of  the  breastplate  and  mitre  of  the  Jevvisli 
liigh-priest.  They  have  also  a  magic  stone  which  is  transparent,  and 
which  the  medicine-men  consult ;  it  is  most  jealously  guarded,  even 
from  their  own  people,  and  Adair  could  never  procure  one.  Is  thin 
an  imitation  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ?  Again,  they  have  a  feast 
of  first-fruits,  which  they  celebrate  with  songs  and  dances,  repeating 
"  Halelu — Halelu — Haleluiah,"  with  great  earnestness  and  fervour. 
They  dance  in  three  circles  round  the  fire  that  cooks  these  fruits  on 
a  kind  of  altar,  shouting  the  praises  of  Yo-He-Wah  (Jehovah?  . 
These  words  are  only  used  in  their  religious  festivals,'  &c.  (The 
Migration  from  Shinar.  By  Captain  G,  Palmer,  London,  1879,  p.  138. 
The  writer  does  not  say  what  jDarticular  tribe  is  alluded  to.)  A 
wandering  Jew,  named  Aaron  Levi,  alias  Antonio  Montesinos,  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  a  community  of  his  nation  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Quito  about  1640,  who  greeted  his  arrival  with  the  Shema 
(' Shc-ma  Yisrael '  =  'Hear,  O  Israel,'  &c.,  Deut.  vi,  4^  The  reader 
who  cares  to  pursue  the  story  is  referred  to  the  '  Hope  of  Israel ' 
by  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Ten  Tribes  were  prevented  by  the  Tartars 
from  settling  in  Central  Asia,  and  were  gradually  'passed  on,'  as 
wandering  paupers,  to  America.  The  Rabbi  published  an  English 
version  of  liis  Avork,  dedicated  to  the  English  Privy  Council  and 
Parliament  (temp.  Cromwell),  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  latter 
body  were  voted  him.  The  original  Spanish  work  has  been  recently 
reprinted  by  a  learned  bookseller  of  Madrid.  Modern  Oriental 
research  has  produced  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  Hittites  for  the 
Jews,  An  extremely  learned  work  by  a  transatlantic  Professor  has 
reached  the  writer,  in  which  the  Hittile  origin  of  the  American 
Indians  is  earnestly  contended  for. 

^  Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Indies,  lib,  iii.  ch,  i,  2.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  cowardice  imputed  to  the  Peruvian  peasantry  Garcia  mentions 
that  it  was  liis  custom  to  pay  visits  of  surprise,  on  foot,  to  distant  parts 
of  his  extensive  cure  ;  and  that  he  sometimes  foimd  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  hamlet,  numbering  two  or  three  hundred,  engaged  in  one  vf 
those  monster  drinking-bouts  wliich  had  once  formed  part  of  their 
religious  festivals,  and  were  now  forbidden  as  moi'ally  degrading,  and 
as  tending  to  idolatry  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  403),  On  these  occasions,  of 
which  he  was  doubtless  privately  forewarned,  it  was  the  practice  of  tht^ 
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fact,  and  one  alone,  puzzled  these  reckless  ethnologists. 
The  Jew  was  notoriously  a  lover  of  money.  The  Indian, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  none  of  it.  and  refused  to 
o-ive  anything  in  exchange  for  it.  A  head  of  maize  or 
a  handful  of  coca  was  to  him  a  more  acceptable  gift  than 
the  brightest  dollar  out  of  the  Spanish  treasury. 

In  those  districts  where  proof  that  Christianity  had  once 
flourished  presented  itself,  this  difficulty  disappeared  ;  for 
the  Christian  faith  abhorred  worldly  wealth,  and  held  that 
a  rich  man  might  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
principal  piece  of  evidence  of  this  kind  was  as  follows  \ 
In  the  district  of  Yucatan  the  Cross  actually  figured 
conspicuously  among  the  idols  of  the  Indians.  Several 
crosses  were  found  by  the  conquistadores  ;  one  in  particular, 
of  solid  stone,  and  ten  palms  high,  stood  in  the  midst  of  an 
enclosed  court,  forming  an  appendage  to  a  teopan  in  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.  Its  erection 
was  ascribed  to  a  chief  noted  for  his  skill  in  religious  ritual, 
named  Chilancalcatl,  not  long  before  the  Conquest.  He  had 
styled  it,  so  it  was  said,  the  *  True  Tree  of  the  World.'  It 
was  worshipped  as  an  infallible  giver  of  rain  ;  hence  the 
extraordinary  veneration  in  which  it  came  to  be  held 
throughout  this  arid  district.  The  supposed  discovery  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cross,  amply  confirmed  by  sculptures 
such  as  those  of  Palenquo,  and  by  numerous  Mexican 
pinturas,  was  by  some  antiquaries  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing   that    it    had    been    introduced    into    America    by 
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amiable  padre  promptly  to  fall  upon  his  erring  flock  with  his  walking- 
staff;  and  he  notes  that  although  half  or  wholly  drunk  they  never 
resisted  chastisement.  The  Indian  alcalde  and  other  village  officers 
would  make  good  their  escape  ;  the  rest  simply  begged  for  pardon. 
The  padre  would  then  overthrow  the  chicha  jars  ;  in  his  sore  dis- 
plcasur(>,  he  says,  he  sometimes  broke  them  in  pieces  with  his  staff. 
Yet  their  patient  owners  never  complained,  nor  durst  they  put  in 
a  claim  for  compensation. 
'  Torquemada,  lib.  xv.  c.  47,  49. 
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Book  II.  Christians  from  Spain,  driven  to  emigrate  by  the  invasion 
Aburi(finai  of  the  Moors.  From  the  Cross  the  Spanish  missionaries 
proceeded  to  enquire  after  representations  of  the  crucifixion 
itself.  Their  researches  were  rewarded  ;  an  old  Indian 
was  found  who  remembered  seeing  a  pintura  representing 
a  human  figure  attached  crucifix-wise  to  two  columns. 
The  face  of  the  sufferer  indicated  agony :  hence  it  wa.s 
said  that  he  was  'reproaching  God.'  The  roll  was  held 
in  the  greatest  reverence  ;  when  exhibited  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  it  was  never  unfolded  with  the  hand,  but  by 
means  of  a  rod,  kept  with  it  for  the  purpose.  The  docu- 
ment itself  was  lost,  for  the  person  entrusted  with  it  had 
buried  it  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the  missionaries,  and 
it  had  rotted  under  the  ground.  We  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  evidence  of  this  old  Indian  in  any  particular. 
The  figure  undoubtedly  represented  a  human  sacrifice 
to  the  Sun,  always  intended  in  Mexico  when  the  word 
*  God '  (Teotl)  was  employed  without  any  indication  of  the 
particular  deity  intended. 

The  explanation  of  the  supposed  worship  of  the  Cross  is 
equally  simple.  This  alleged  symbol  of  Christian  worship, 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  investigator  of  the  pinturas,  is  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  conventional  representation  of  a  tree, 
consisting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  two  cross 
branches.  At  the  ends  of  the  latter  there  are  knobs,  indi- 
cating leaves  or  fruit ;  others  are  represented  falling  from 
them  to  the  ground.  The  tree  itself  was  not  usually  an 
object  of  worship  ;  it  served  as  a  pedestal  for  birds  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  are  found  the  eagle,  the  turkey,  the 
owl,  and  the  humming-bird.  In  the  celebrated  relief  at 
Palenqae  the  bird  which  surmounts  the  tree  is  u  turkey, 
the  principal  domesticated  animal  of  Mexico.  A  celebrant, 
decorated  with  a  necklace  and  pendant  rope  of  maize  grains 
(toxcatl) ',  and  standing  on  the  spectator's  right,  makes  an 
offering  to  the  winged  deity,  decked  for  the  occasion  with 
^  Compare  vol.  i,  pp.  541,  542. 
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the  borrowed  plumage  of  birds  more  brightly  feathered,  and 
with  trinkets  of  various  kinds.  The  living  fetish  thus 
apparelled  was  called  '  Quetzalhuexolotl ' ;  the  tree  was 
known  as  the  'Quetzalhuexoloquahuitl,'  or  Tree  of  the 
Plumed  Turkey '.  The  sacrifice  presented  is  a  diminutive 
human  figure,  evidently  moulded  from  the  cooked  paste  of 
maize.  On  the  spectator's  left  stands  a  youth,  probably 
the  son  of  the  celebrant,  who  simultaneously  offers  to  the 
god  a  stalk  of  maize.  The  roots  of  the  tree  envelope 
a  monstrous  head.  This  is  human,  but  has  certain  serpen- 
tine details  ;  rings  depend  from  its  huge  ears  ;  its  terrible 
jaws  disclose  two  rows  of  dragon's  teeth.  Ic  undoubtedly 
represents  the  'Female  Serpent,'  the  voracious  Earth-god- 
dess Cihuacohuatl,  to  whom  the  tree  owes  its  growth  and 
nutrition  %  In  the  pinturas  the  mode  of  sacrifice  is  varied  ; 
the  worshipper,  wearing  either  an  entire  mask,  or  merely  an 
eye-mask,  clasps  the  tree  with  his  arms''.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
pretation above  given,  though  antiquaries,  with  singular 
persistence,  continue  to  describe  this  j)erfectly  intelligible 
symbol  as  a  representation  of  the  Cross  *. 

We  close  this  discussion  of  linguistic  and  ethnological 
'  affinities '  with  a  brief  reference  to  certain  coincidences, 
belonging  to  the  latter  class,  which  have  been  noted  by 
modern  ethnologists  while  searching  for  connecting  links 

^  Leon  y  Gama,  Las  Dos  Piedras,  p.  13.  This  writer  prints  tlit;  last 
name  quctzalhuexoloquauhtli.  An  eagle  {qiiauhtli),  decorated  with  turkey's 
feathers  in  the  manner  descrihed  in  the  text,  would  doubtless  be 
properly  described  by  this  name:  but  quahuitl  (  —  a  tree)  should 
apparently  be  read  instead  of  quauhtli. 

^  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  523. 

'  Vatican  Codex,  No.  3773,  Fold  9,  recto  (Kingsborough,  Antiquities 
of  Mexico,  vol.  iii.  part  4).  Compai'e  similar  representations  of  bird- 
worship  (owl  and  eagle).  Folds  7,  8,  and  15  recto,  and  Fold  5  verso. 
See  Mr.  Tyler's  Anahuac,  p.  185,  for  a  representation  of  a  worshipper 
wearing  the  eye-mask. 

*  [\J.  S.  Government)  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
vol.  V.  (1882),  p.  207. 
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Hook  II.  between  the  populations  of  the  New  World  niul  tlioHo  of 
M,i>riipml  northern  and  Central  Asia.     Those  who  have  collected  thes(> 

''"'"*""•  '  aftinities' judiciously  place  little  stress  on  the  common  use  ot 
the  movable  shelter  covered  with  skins,  admitting  that  this 
rudimentary  invention  might  well  bo  independently  ma<lo  by 
hunter  i>eoples  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  it  is  also  conceded 
that  tho  close  resemblance  between  the  aj^paratus  and  con- 
juring tricks  of  the  medicine  man  of  North  America  and 
those  of  the  shaman  of  Siberia  i^ossesses  little  importance, 
for  tho  modes  of  commanding  the  spirits  are  everywhere 
pretty  much  alike.  Greater  weight  is  attached  to  the  fact 
that  the  war-dances  and  medicine  customs  of  the  Ostiaks 
resemble  those  of  the  Kolushes,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 
and  that  the  myth  of  a  heaven-climber,  who  .ascends  the 
sky  from  a  lofty  tree,  lowering  himself  again  to  earth  by 
a  strip  of  leather,  a  rope  of  grass,  a  plait  of  hair,  or  the 
curling  wreath  of  smoke  from  a  hut,  occurs  not  only  among 
the  Ugrian  tribes,  but  among  tho  Dogrib  Indians.  Such 
myths,  it  is  contended,  though  insufficient  to  prove  com- 
mon descent,  point  to  early  communications  between  these* 
distant  stocks.  Superstitious  usages,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  argued,  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  adopted  in 
consequence  of  mere  intercourse,  and  indicate  a  common 
origin.  Thus,  among  the  Itelmians  of  Kamtchatka,  it  is 
forbidden  to  carry  a  burning  brand  otherwise  than  in  the 
lingers ;  it  must  on  no  account  be  pierced  for  that  pur- 
pose with  the  point  of  a  knife.  A  similar  superstition 
is  cherished  by  the  Dacota.  Again,  when  the  tribes  of 
Hudson's  Bay  slay  a  bear,  they  daub  the  head  with  gay 
colours,  and  sing  around  it  hymns  having  a  religious 
character  ;  it  is  understood  to  symbolise  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  animal.  A  similar  practice,  it  is  said,  prevails 
throughout  Siberia,  and  is  met  with  among  the  Gilyaks  of 
the  Amur,  and  the  Ainu.  The  Ostiaks  hang  the  skin  of  the 
bear  on  a  tree,  pay  it  the  profoundest  respect,  and  address  it 
while  imploring  pardon  of  the  spirit  of  the  animal  for  having 
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|)iit  it  to  death  ;  their  usual  oatli,  moreover,  is  *by  tho  l)ear,'    Book  ii. 
(•veil  as  the  polislied  Athenians  haltitually  swore  'by  the  Ab^iiiai 
do!^.'     Earthen  vessels,  it  is  further  urged,  were  nuvnufac-    -'•'"«'■''<;«• 
turcd  not  only  hy  the  Itelmians  but  by  the  Aleutians  and 
tilt'  Kohishes  of  the  New  World  ;  whereas  the  Assiniboins, 
^.-tiled   further   to   the   southwards,   cooked    their   flesh    in 
kottles  of  hide,  into  which  red-hot  stones  were  cast  to  he.at 
tiie  water.     Even  the  authority  whicli  justly  attaches  to  the 
names  of  Tylor  and  Peschel  will  prol)ably  fail  to  persuade 
tlie  reader  that  any  of  these  alleged  'alHnities'  are  decisive 
murks  of  a  common  origin.     We  present  them  for  what- 
ever they  may  be  worth,  merely  remarking  that  if  to  any 
(-xtent   they  may  be  so  accepted,   they  so  far  support  the 
theory  of  American  population  which  has  been  above  com- 
mended to  the  reader's  notice  '. 

Tiie  reasons  which  compel  us  to  reject  miscellaneous  Low  lan- 
linguistic  affinities,  when  proi)osed  as  evidence  of  a  com-  a  state  of^ 
inon  origin,  are  briefly  as  follow\s.  All  living  languages  ^^'^* 
are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.  This  process,  slow  and 
imperceptible  in  those  of  civilised  nations,  long  fixed  as 
to  their  vocal)ulary  by  the  continuous  intercourse  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  by  the  literary  use  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  words,  all  stereotyped  by  the  dictionary,  goes  on 
somewliat  more  quickly  in  the  case  of  barbarous  languages  : 
ill  savage  speech  it  is  rapid  and  i)alpable.  The  lower  a 
language  ranks  in  the  glossological  scale,  the  fewer  the 
population  using  it,  the  more  plain  and  uncomplicated  its 
inothod,  the  more  quickly  and  surely  does  change  invade  it. 
The  lowest  languages  can  hardly  be  said  to  change,  for 
tliey  do  not,  as  a  fact,  become  fixed,  but  remain  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  flux.  Language,  in  Spenserian  phrase,  is  '  tickle 
lis  the  unsteady  air '  whose  vibrations  are  its  material.  The 
forces  which  fix  and  solidify  it — forces  whose  nature  we 
shall  endeavour  to  investigate — are  generated  in  the  per- 

'  Pesohel,  Vulkorkunde,  Die  Menschenracen,  See.  III.  ch.  7  ;  Tylor, 
I'riinitive  Culture,  vol.  i. 
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not  oiiKily 
Holiditicd. 


Hook  II.    maiuMit  (•r^'unisat iou  of  Hociety  ;  thoy  grow  witli  the  growth 
AiHirifiinai  **^    .ulvjuicoiiKUit.      Tlio   .speech    of  the    coinpiinitivcly    .hI- 

Aminrii.  vuiKod  saviigtvs  of  to-«hiy  luulergoes  changes  in  all  its 
elements  ;  that  of  the  primitive  human  hrute,  wo  may  lit 
certain,  was  transformed  again  and  again,  and  po.s.sessed  .is 
litth>  stahihty  as  the  .shifting  figures  formed  in  a  child"^ 
UahMd(>.scope. 

Chihlren,  it  is  well  known   -in  whom  the  rapid  circulation 
of  the  blood  ({uickens  every  specie.-5  of  activity,   compared 
with    adults  -  lire   always    inventing   strange   combinations 
of  elementary  syllables.     They  take  pleasure  in  it ;    out  ot 
these  combinations  they  will,   if  unchecked,   quickly   con- 
struct vocabularies  of  their  own,  unintelligible  to  the  r<st 
of  the  world.     It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  illustration  of 
this,  that  twin  children  in  an  Englissh  family  were  recently 
found   to  have   constructed   for  themselves,    at  the  age  ot 
five  years,  a  private  language,  in  which  not  a  word  of  Euii- 
lisli  could  be  detected '.     The  savage,  a  child  in  all  save 
years,    invents   with   o(nial    facility  a  vocabulary   which    is 
slippery  and  unstable  as  a  dream.      What  lirst  gives  hiii- 
guage    iixity  and    ])ernianence    is   the    necessity  for   agne- 
ment   among  members   of   the   same  community   that  tin 
same  vocable  shall    be    taken  to  denote  the  same  thiny, 
Uniform    speech    is    a    necessity   of    the    tribal    life ;    tlit- 
licence  of  the  individual  must  therefore  be  curbed.     Bnt 
even  when  tlie  tribe  has  come  to  such  an  agreement,  and 
the  association  of  certain  vocables  with  certain  things  has 
become  conventional,   it  is  far  easier  to  lapse  into  chanjic 
than  to  exercise  the  amount  of  memory  and  caution  which 
alone  can  preserve  this  association  from  disturbance.     Even 
in  civilised  life  individuals  differ  slightly  in  pronunciation 
and   tlie    use  of  terms  :    in    barbarism   and    savr.gery  this 
difference  is  more  marked.     Von  Martins  detected  many 
variations  of  a  dialectic  nature  in  the  speech  of  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  him,  though  all  belonged  to  one  tribe. 
'  The  writer  states  this  curious  tact  on  tlie  best  authority. 
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rill  y  not  only  shifted  the  accents,  but  changed  the  letters    Hook  ii. 
of  which  the  words  consist(ul.     Eacli,  notwithstanding,  was  Ah„rh,iiiai 
iiitelligihle  to   the   rest.     These   fluctuations  were   not   ex-    ■^'"'''•"•" 
(•(plioual  :    tlu'y  were   merely  illustrations   of   the    nt)rnial 
(ontiilion  of  primitive  speech. 

TJiese  lapses  in  pronunciatit>n,  noticed  l»y  Von  Martins  cIuuikc 
in  persons  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  are  rajudly  multi-  Hcparatiou 
pliotl  in  a  group  which  has  quitted  the  parent  stock:  and  "*  *^'''"'*' 
tiius.  in  the  course  of  one  gcuieration,  groups  having  a 
('()iinnt)n  })arentage  become  uninttiUigible  to  each  other. 
Each  develops,  in  no  great  while,  what  is  in  substance  u 
nt>w  language.  The  count<*racting  force  of  a  comparatively 
witit'  general  usage,  the  necessity  of  being  intelligible  to 
others  who  are  only  occasionally  present  to  the  s[)eakers, 
disappear  ;  and  the  natural  tendency  to  change  takes  effect 
unchoidved.  This  ap})oars  to  afford  the  true  explanation  of 
the  strange  fact,  related  by  travellers  in  tiie  Bolivian 
montana,  that  a  tribe  'generally  adopts  an  entirely  new 
language  when  it  migrat«!s  to  a  new  hunting-ground  '.' 
Stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  discovery,  by  novel  sur- 
roundings, and  by  unwonted  abundance  of  food,  the  brain 
of  the  savage  becomes  abnormally  active  ;  and  his  energy 
is  vented  in  the  one  form  of  originality  known  to  him,  his 
mode  of  speech.  These  facts  considered,  we  shall  probably 
find  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  statement  of  Acosta, 
(pioted  above,  that  every  considerable  valley  in  Peru  once 
possessed  a  language  of  its  own  '. 

In  a  minor  degree,  this  kind  of  change  Is  constantly  at  ClianRe 
work  ui)on  the  languages  of  tribes  long  stationary  within  tribe, 
the  same  area.  We  are  fortunately  able  to  produce  evidence 
t)f  the  clearest  kind  relating  to  the  change  undergone  by 
a  South  American  language  in  the  course  of  thirty  years. 
Our  authorities,  {i)  a  Catechism  In  the  Mosetena  language 
printed  by  the  Colleglo  de  Propaganda  Fide  for  missionary 
use  In  1834,  and  (2)  a  corrected  version,  made  by  missionaries 
'  Culonel  6.  E.  Church.  *  Ante,  p.  59. 
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Hook  II.  of  the  branch  Collogo  at  Lu  Paz,  thirty  years  hitor',  have 
AborighiU  '>een  prepared  with  minute  and  acrujmlous  care  ;  nor  can  wo 

Amern-a.  i  D,,^.tri,m  y  Oracioncs  Cri>stinnas  «iii  Lonmia  Mosotrnn,  compuoMtin 
por  ("I  I*.  F.  Andres  Ilorroro,  Misiorxu'o  Apostolico.  Roma,  Imp.  tlf 
Profiauanda,  1834.  The  corrccttHl  version,  oojdi'd  frrmi  tlit*  MS.  in  uni., 
was  prucured  on  the  spot  byCul.  G.  E.  Chinvh,  to  whom  tlu'  writer  i\ 
indebted  for  tliis  intoro.sting  ethnological  document.  The  followini; 
specimens  of  cliange  are  from  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Salve  Regin.i 
only.     X,  it  will  be  remembered,  repre.sents  tlie  guttural  aspirate  A7/ 


1834- 
Dios. 

Boiti. 

Chevo. 

Timmo. 

Xoni, 

Peyaquintsum. 

Ayi. 

Uuec  mi  magee. 

Xomchieba. 

Cliigme. 

Xacche. 

Tsumsi. 

Erog  mayenyes. 

T.summum 

Someba. 

Quim. 

Nivesticcami. 

Guagmunsis. 

Niveitsimtsum. 

Dacachi. 

OchaintMim. 

Nuctiticami. 

Erog  achiiti. 

Mi  tie. 

Cauchitim. 

Utscam. 

Boetye. 

Doroyeba. 

Anii. 

Vegmoya. 

Niveisira. 

Tsumve. 

Conyete. 

Gecacsiraitsum. 


1864. 

Doxitsi,  Doxit.   PI. 

Doxitin. 
Beichi. 
Mayege-che. 
Ti. 

Hem. 

Peyaquitsun. 
Atsi. 

Ege  mi  raise. 
Hemchie. 
Chime. 
Acche. 
Tsuntchi. 
Ere  mahegos. 
Tsunve. 
Somome. 
Quin. 

Nimbeitibuticam  i . 
Aaxmu. 
Nimbeisintsun. 
Patacln(can). 
Amiichaitsun. 
Nutchiti?ami. 
Ere  aehi. 
Mive. 
Sehauviin. 
Oican. 
Hacya. 
Teconeva. 
Annie. 
7eya. 

Nimbeacge. 
Tsunges. 
Congeeme. 
Xequixcacsim. 


God. 

Thou  art. 

In  heaven. 

Name. 

That  (which). 

We  honour. 

Come. 

What  thou  wishest. 

Do  it. 

As. 

On  earth. 

Our. 

Of  each  day. 

To  us. 

Give  thou. 

Today. 

Forgive  us. 

Among  ourselves. 

We  forgive. 

Into  evil. 

We  fall  not. 

Help  us. 

Every  evil  (one). 

To  thee. 

Groaning. 

In  this. 

Valley. 

Turn  thou. 

Very. 

Eyes. 

Merciful. 

For  us. 

Pray  thou. 

We  may  attain. 
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discover  the  least  ground  for  supposing  tlmt  the  variations  Hook  ii. 
to  which  uttontion  is  invitod  .1  e  in  any  degree  duo  to  nogli-  ji,„ri,fi„ai 
jieiico  of  observation,  of  printing,  or  of  transcription.  We  ><  ""•»^'"'»- 
see  from  them  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  change  is  to 
spare  the  labour  of  the  oral  muscles.  Sylla])les  which  are 
Connd  superfluous  for  the  purpose  of  differentiation  are 
chopped ;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  emphatic  words 
)\ie  syllabically  augmented.  Gutturals  become  light  aspi- 
rates ;  hard  dentals  lapse  into  i)alatals  ;  the  vowels  which 
rcipiire  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  oral  cavity  and  the 
protrusion  of  the  lips  give  jdace  to  those  which  occasion  the 
muscles  less  exertion  '.  By  these  and  similar  processes  all 
words  tend  to  become  more  or  less  alike.  The  oral  muscles 
iue  now  again  forcibly  exercised,  probably  with  some 
entirely  ditferent  result ;  new  syllables  are  introduced  for 
tlio  sake  of  distinction.  Thus,  as  in  all  human  affairs,  the 
vicious  circle  endlessly  rotates.  The  farther  we  recede  in 
time,  the  more  rapidly  must  this  principle  of  decay  and 
lenewal  have  operated.  From  twenty  to  forty  years  is 
probably  a  liberal  allotment  for  the  average  life  of  a  very 
low  savage  language :  twice  the  latter  figure,  or  the  duration 
of  an  entire  human  life,  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  period 
re(iuired  for  the  complete  renewal  of  the  outward  substance 
of  speech  in  the  average  conditions  affecting  advancement 
which  prevailed  in  the  New  World  generally. 

Another  cause  is  sometimes  cited  by  ethnologists  as  con-  Chanp;cs 
stantly  wearing  away  the  substance  of  early  languages.   The  {|y  the  ^' 
savage  entertains  a  superstitious  dread  of  mentioning  the  ^^wd- 
iiame  of  a  person  deceased,  believing  the  merely  inadvertent 
pronunciation  of  it  enough  to  call  him  up  from  the  under- 
world.    This  practice  of  abstinence  from   using  names  of 
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'  Colonel  Church  has  observed  similar  changes  in  the  Spanish  of  the 
gauchos  of  the  pampas.  The  liquid  dental  LI  degenerates  into  the 
palatal  denoted  by  the  French  J  :  thus  Uamar,  Uorar,  become  jamar, 
jorar  (pronounced  as  if  French  .  'Bahia  Blanca'  was  pronounced  by 
the  gauchos  Badia,  and  is  now  thus  marked  on  the  maps. 
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Book  II. 

Ahoritiiniil 
America, 


No  external 
resem- 
blance 
between 
Asiatic  and 
American 
languages. 


hoini^s  having  the  pownr  of  injiiriiip;  nmn  is  not  confined  tn 
thfi  spirits  of  tlio  dead.  It  extends  to  tho  pods,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  disi'iiso.  Apjulhitives  are  usually  derived  from 
aniniiils  and  inanimate  things,  and  are  often  conipoundtd 
with  adjectives  and  participles.  When  a  man  dies,  the 
elements  com})osing  his  name  are  tahooed,  and  other  nanus 
must  he  instantly  conferred  on  the  things  denoted  hy  them. 
Thus,  on  the  decease  of  chiefs  named  '  Ulack  Hawk '  or 
'  Roaring  Thunder,'  now  words  must  he  invented  to  rephicc 
'hlack,'  'hawk.'  'roar.'  and  'thunder.'  It  is  easily  seen 
that  hy  this  process  a  numerous  trihe  might,  in  a  very  few 
years,  easily  change  a  considerable  portion  of  its  vocabulary. 
The  Ahipones,  according  to  Dobrizhoft'er ',  entrusted  thi- 
duty  of  inventing  these  now  names,  as  occasion  required,  td 
their  old  women.  Three  times  in  seven  years,  ho  says,  it 
happened  that  tho  name  of  the  jaguar  had  to  bo  altered,  in 
consequence  of  the  deaths  of  persons  bearing  names  com- 
pounded with  that  of  this  animal.  Yet  this  very  illu.stration 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  in  every  ca.se  to 
invent  an  absolutely  new  name,  for  that  last  bestowed  on 
the  jaguar  was  simply  an  adjective  meaning  '  the  spotted 
one.'  Again,  if  the  name  of  the  deceased  were  conferred 
on  a  child  newly  born,  the  taboo  would  be  discharged : 
for  the  title  of  the  living  bearer  was  paran  ^nnt  to  that 
of  the  deceased.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  little  substantial  importance  to  changes 
in  language  arising  from  this  cause.  The  general  principle 
of  decay  and  renewal,  above  indicated,  is  probably  sufficient 
in  itself  to  account  for  a  transformation  of  the  substance  ot 
language  once  in  eveiy  eighty  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  application  of  this  conclusion  to  the  question  whether 
any  true  affinities  can  possibly  subsist  between  the  substance 
of  an  American  language  and  that  of  its  Asiatic  cognates  is 
obvious.  Any  hordes  which  may  have  entered  the  New 
World  in  the  tertiary  age  must  have  changed  the  matter 
'  Historia  de  Abiponibus,  torn,  ii.  pp.  235,  361. 
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of  thoir  languu^o.M  a  thoiiHaiul  timta.  Tin*  tribe.s  which  Book  ii. 
pt'oplod  th<!  margin  of  tlio  i<'e-shoet  H,ooo  years  a,t?<)  imist  Ahorhiiwii 
liav(>  (lono  so,  if  still  oxtant.  a  hiin<lnMl  tilings.  Kvon  sup-  'i'«'''"" 
|i(»iiif?  that  tho  peopliiu^  of  Aniorica  from  Asia  took  place 
iiiiiinly  in  much  less  remote  tinms.  it  wctiild  ol)viously  he 
useless  to  look  for  traces  of  verbal  identity  in  the  languages 
(if  the  two  continents,  though  we  might  expect  to  find  some 
kiiitl  of  reseml)lance.  if  not  a  substantial  agreement,  in  the 
ij.'iieral  methods  upon  which  they  are  framed.  Wlien  the 
American  linguistic  groups  are  compared  with  each  other, 
;iii(l  with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  belong  to  the 
Turanian'  or  Scythic  family,  we  do  in  fact  find  some 
irt-neral  structural  reseml)lance  running  through  them  all. 
Tlie  languages  comprised  in  these  groups  agree  in  being  of 
a  type  intermediate  between  the  least  complicated  one,  the 
uioiiosyllabic,  and  the  most  advanced,  the  inflected  ;  they 
;ue  formed  by  the  simple  agglutination  of  elementary 
sounds,  exhibit  scanty  traces  of  inflection,  abound  in 
liutturals,  and  are  often  excessively  polysyllabic.  Words 
of  this  description  abound  in  advanced  American  languages, 
that  of  Mexico  being  an  instance.  As  these  cumbrous 
vocables  slowly  loom  on  the  reader,  one  after  another, 
like  giant  ghosts  from  an  archaic  world,  he  involuntarily 
rocalls  the  words  put  by  the  Roman  tragedian  into  the 
mouth  of  an  amazed  countryman,  who  beholds  for  the  first 
time  that  strange  monster,  a  ship  with  sail  set  making  for 
the  shore '. 

'  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  ii,  c.  35  : 
' .  .  .  .  tanta  moles  labitur 

Freinebunda  ex  alto,  iiigenti  sonitu  et  spiritu; 

Prae  se  iindas  volvit,  vortices  vi  suscitat, 

Ruit  prolapsa,  pelagus  respergit,  reflat.' 
This  characteristic,  however,  has  been  exaggerated.  Two  enormous 
words  are  quoted  by  Mr,  Prescott,  in  his  last  foot-note  to  the  'Conquest 
of  Mexico,'  as  specimens  of  the  Mexican  Linguage.  Many  readers  of 
til  at  charming  work  liave  doubtless  suspected  tlicse  words  to  bo 
'■xamples  of  Mexican  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  honorificabilitudini- 
(atibus  of  Shakespeare's  clown  is  an  example  of  Latin.     And  so  it  is. 
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Book  IT.  It  is  this  general  structure— the  formal  mould  into  which 
Aboriginal  ^^e  fluid  material  of  speech  is  cast,  the  'style,'  if  we  may 
America.  ),orrow  a  figure  from  architecture,  in  which  it  is  built  up 
tonic  *^*^  that  is  alone  important  in  the  comparative  examination  of 
mould  of  the  languages  of  savage  jjeoples.  Miscellaneous  affinities 
have  their  im-^ortance,  and  considerable  it  undoubtedly  is. 
in  comparing  the  languages  of  settled  and  advanced  peopks. 
Within  the  two  great  groups  of  civilised  speech,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-Germanic,  the  claims  of  these  affinities  to 
notice  need  no  vindication.  Yet  even  in  these  the  con- 
struction is  of  far  greater  consequence.  When  philologists 
have  grappled  with  the  task  of  comparing,  on  the  one  hand 
the  structure  of  the  Semitic  languages  with  the  grammatical 
systems  of  the  North  African  peoj)les,  on  the  other,  that  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  with  those  of  the  Turanian 
peoples,  then  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  will  be  shadowed 
forth  the  lines  on  \ 'hich  the  advancements  of  the  Old  World 
have  proceeded.  As  this  wider  field  is  entered  upon, 
affinities  will  diminish  in  importance ;  language  will  bo 
studied  less  in  its  material,  and  more  in  its  architectonic 
relations.  Architecture  and  language,  the  t  vo  great  crea- 
tive arts,  have  this  in  common,  that  each  takes  the  ele- 
mentary material  provided  by  nature,  moulds  it,  at  first 
roughly  and  tentatively,  into  suitable  shapes,  discovers  the 
methods  which  are  most  congenial  to  it,  elaborates  them, 
generation  after  generation,  and  ends  by  establishing  per- 
manent systems,  in  which  the  fittest  forms  are  embodied. 
When  this  point  is  reached,  they  necessarily  decline, 
because  the  methods  by  which  they  were  perfected  no 
longer    operate,    and    cease    to    be    generally   understood. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  words,  Clavigero,  from  whom  it  is  box-rowed, 
inerely  says  that  the  Indians  employ  some  ceremonious  compound  of 
the  kind  when  commencing  their  confessions  :  the  particular  word  in 
question  was  probably  of  his  own  invention.  The  second  word  is 
obviously  the  result  of  an  effort  to  construct  as  long  a  noun  as  possible. 
Any  number  of  similar  nouns  can  be  manufactured  in  German,  ic? 
'  Erntedanksagungsfesttagesaltendpredigt,'  &c. 
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A  third  creative  art  lias  the  same  history:  we  mean  that  Book  h. 
of  music.  Invented  by  the  savage,  and  developed  by  the  Ahoriffinat 
barbarian,  these  arts  have  been  perfected  by  civilised  man,  ^i"'^»'<" 
whom  they  ultimately  conduct  to  the  threshold  of  science. 
Science  usurps  the  guidance  of  artistic  effort ;  for  taste, 
modest  and  unconscious,  cannot  hold  her  own  against  the 
inmiense  forces  of  knowledge.  All  these  arts  bear  tra'^es 
of  their  origin.  To  aver  that  the  wretched  savage  who 
scooped  out  his  lair  in  the  rock,  exchanged  ideas  with  his 
mate  by  nasal  whines  and  guttural  explosions,  and  saluted 
the  spirits,  whether  good  or  evil,  with  lamentable  howls, 
was  the  unconscious  predecessor  of  Buonarotti,  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  Beethoven,  may  seem  a  hard  saying.  It 
appears  nevertheless  to  be  the  simple  truth.  Language, 
at  all  events,  still  carries  in  its  face  the  evidences  of  its 
savage  origin.  The  American  languages,  low  in  the  glosso- 
logical  scale,  display  these  marks  in  unusual  abundance. 

In  what,  precisely,  does  the  general  structural  resemblance  Origin  nii<i 
between  the  T'uranian  and  American  languages  consist  ?  langiiago. 
In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  briefly  review  the 
origin  and  progress  of  language,  as  we  find  it  illustrated 
by  the  languages  of  the  New  World.  The  majority  of  these 
languages,  if  not  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  glossological 
scale,  are  as  near  the  bottom  as  the  student  of  the  origins 
of  speech  could  well  desire.  A  certain  number,  those  to 
which  the  accidents  of  history  have  given  a  comparatively 
wide  extension  and  a  long  duration,  stand  decidedly  higher. 
Having  regard,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lowest  and 
most  numerous  group  among  the  American  languages,  let 
us  first  ask  ourselves,  does  language  come  under  the 
category  of  things  natural  or  of  things  artificial?  Is  it 
a  Thing  at  all  ?  The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  not  so 
easily  given  as  may  at  first  sight  appear  \     We  have  put  it 

'  Mill  stiys  that  language  is  a  compound  of  two  things  :  of  a  volition 
and  an  ace  resulting  from  that  volition.  The  act  consists  in  setting 
the  air  of  the  oral  cavity  in  vibration  and  then  rapidly  modifying  this 
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iJooK  II.  to  an  eminent  philosopher,  who  answers  in  the  affirmative. 
Aboriginal  ^®^  ^^  Cannot  be  measured  or  weighed  ;  we  cannot  see  it. 

Amn-ica.  \\^  casts  no  shadow,  though  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  shapes 
it  is  a  very  Proteus.  We  learn  to  use  it  perfectly.  Ions 
before  we  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  A  child 
learns  the  most  difficult  of  languages  more  easily  than 
a  man.  The  general  faculty  of  speech  must  be  acquired 
early  ;  delay  the  attempt  until  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
you  cannot  acquire  it  at  all '.  This  is  enough  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  natural  to  man.  It  is  strictly  artificial  ;  for  our 
purpose  it  will  suffice  to  consider  it  as  an  artificial  basis 

OF  THOUGHT. 

Xiitnrai  The  natural  basis  of  thought  consists  of  Things.     Con- 

ficiai  bases  fronted  with  things,  man  is  powerless  as  a  child.  Nature 
of  thought,  laughs  at  him.  But  man  has  invented  words,  .symbols  or 
counters  originally  designed  for  the  mere  interchange  of 
ideas ;  tliese  he  ultimately  learns  to  employ  in  playing 
against  nature  an  endless  game  of  questions  and  answers, 
in  which  he  is  ever  winning  from  her,  and  never  losing 
what  he  once  has  won.  Man's  collective  winnings  in  this 
game,    so   far  as   concerns   aboriginal   America,    were   but 

vibration  under  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  tliought,  bv  means  of  tiie 
throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  teeth.  This  modiiied  vibration  appears  to  U> 
a  third  element  in  thf  "ompound.  '  It  is,'  says  the  author  of  Phys'cal 
Realifnn,  *  an  attribute  of  a  body   air),  and  therefore  a  Thing.' 

'  See  the  well-known  case  of  'Wild  Peter'  of  Hameln,  related  by 
Blumenbach.  He  attained  the  estimated  age  of  73,  but  *  was  never 
able  to  speak  properly.'  '  Peter,*  '  Ki  Sho,'  and  *  Qui  Ca  '  (by  the  last 
two  words  meaning  to  express  the  names  of  his  two  benefactors,  King 
George  and  Quaen  Chatiotte)  were  the  plainest  of  the  few  articulate 
sounds  he  was  ever  known  to  produce.  (Works,  tr.  Bendyshe,  p.  333.) 
It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  '  Peter '  possibly  had  some 
malformation  of  the  vocal  organs,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  weak 
intellect  (though  this  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  competent 
witnesses),  and  that  he  certainly  never  liad  any  scientific  instruction 
in  speech.  In  the  absence  of  mental  and  physical  incapacity,  articu- 
late speech  can  undoubtedly  be  taught,  by  the  methods  now  applied 
to  deaf-mutes,  at  a  later  age  than  twelve  years,  though  not  without 
great  difficulty. 
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scanty  :  and  the  intellectual  immaturity  of  the  New  World  Book  ii 
is  conspicuously  reflected  in  its  indigenous  languages.  Aboriuhi'd 
Language  is  always  to  some  extent  a  test  or  measure  of  ^"'^''""• 
progress ;  where  all  conditions  are  favourable,  as  soon  as 
the  artificial  basis  of  life  has  lieen  established,  on  the 
footing  already  described,  language  tends  to  become  a  potent 
instrument  of  advancement.  Hitherto  we  have  considered 
advancement  in  its  lower  stages  only— in  those  concerned 
with  food-production,  the  establishment  of  a  division  of 
classes,  and  the  organisation  of  religion  and  defence. 
Further  progress  depends  on  the  enlargement  of  the  realm 
of  thought.  Language  is  the  machinery  which  thought  em- 
ploys for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  essential,  we  grant,  to 
simple  thought,  for  other  animals  besides  man  notoriously 
think  to  themselves  without  words.  But  it  is  essential  to 
analytical  thought.  It  is  the  material  basis  of  classification, 
and  classification  is  the  formal  basis  of  knowledge  ;  not, 
indeed,  of  all  knowledge,  but  of  all  such  knowledge  as 
gives  man  effectual  command  over  nature.  The  most 
difficult  of  transitions  in  the  history  of  progress — the 
transition  from  its  middle  to  its  higher  stages,  from  bar- 
barism to  civilisation — appears  to  be  principally  due  to 
the  developments  of  language.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the 
cause  of  the  higher  degree  of  intelligence  which  accompanies 
advancement?  Are  our  senses  more  acute  than  those  of 
the  savage?  The  contrary  is  universally  admitted.  Is 
our  mental  capacity  greater?  Again  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative  ;  the  most  important  discoveries  and  iiivon- 
tions  belong  to  the  stage  of  savagery'.  The  sole  reason  of 
our  superiority  is  that  we  have  become  richer  in  conceptions. 
Now  language,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  economy,  is  tl;o 
means  of  storing  our  conceptions.  Words  are  the  caskets 
in  which  they  are  preserved,  arranged,  and  handed  down. 

'  'Sane  facile  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipsi  placeamus),  ingenia 
priorum  seculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subtilioru.'  Bacon, 
De  Augm.  Scient.  lib.  vi.  c.  i. 
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Book  II.  Those  frail  receptacles,  ever  changing  by  continual  decay 
Ahoriiiinai  ^^^*^  renewal,  preserve  nevertlioless  with  tenacious  fidelity 

Ainerica.  w^q  accumulated  experiences  of  the  mind  in  its  exploration 
of  the  world  of  things.  Ever  adapting  themselves  witii 
incre.asing  facility  to  its  methods  and  requirements,  they 
become  at  length  the  indispensable  moulds  into  which 
thought  spontaneously  flows.  For  the  products  of  thought, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  must  be  fugitive,  nebulous,  and 
evanescent,  unless  and  until  they  are  fixed  by  words. 
Within  a  limited  range  they  are  undoubtedly  defined  and 
distinguished,  and  acquire  consistency  and  permanence ; 
a  process  of  this  kind,  ind  1,  seems  to  be  involved  in 
the  conscious  quest  of  subsistence.  But  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  daily  needs  mental  activity,  unsupported  by  lan- 
guage, would  play  idly  on  the  surface  of  things ;  such 
conceptions  as  might  be  definitely  formed  would  be  few 
in  number,  and  could  only  be  conveyed  from  mind  to 
mind  by  some  cumbrous  method  of  visible  syniDolisni. 
Without  words,  it  would  seem,  conceptions  could  never 
be  accumulated  in  considerable  numbers  ;  they  could  not 
be  recalled  at  will  with  accuracy  and  facility  ;  much  less 
could  they  be  co-ordinated  and  classified,  analysed  and 
compounded.  It  is  due  to  words,  and  to  words  alone, 
that  man's  conceptions  have  increased,  not  by  simple  accu- 
mulation, but  by  multiplication ;  that  they  have  assumed 
new  and  more  comprehensive  forms ;  that  their  defects 
have  been  supplied  and  their  errors  corrected  ;  that  they 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  subtlest  differences  of  the  minutest 
things,  and  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  the  universe. 
Language  has  conferred  on  man  ihe  power,  denied  to 
other  animals,  of  dominating,  disciplining,  and  directing 
his  mental  conceptions ;  and  the  internal  dominion  thus 
gained  he  has  extended  over  the  world  around  him.  No 
single  image  can  adequately  illustrate  the  functions  of 
language  in  this  process  of  extension.  It  has  been  the 
torch  which  has  revealed  to  man  the  boundless  realm  of 
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knowledge  ;    the  bridge  by  which  he  has  approached  it :    Book  ir, 
the   sword  with   which    he    has    coiuiuered    it.     It    is    the  Aborii/inai 
fortress  by  which  he  permanently  holds  it.      Constructed    ^ ""'"*« 
out  of  the  rudest  materials,  out  of  simple  oral  sounds  such 
as  accomi)any  emotion  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
artificial   basis    of   human    thought   has    gradually   grown 
into  an    edifice   dominating  the  world,   the  possession   of 
which  has  in  effect  transformed   man  into   a  creature  of 
another  species. 

If  language  be  in  truth  a  physical  reality  and  an  element  Objectivity 
in  human  progress,  it  must  be  assumed  to  ol^ey  the  law  gmi^o' 
that  nature  proceeds  by  continuous  and  gradual  movement ; 
and  science  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  stages  through 
which  it  has  passed,  from  the  inarticulate  animal  cry  at 
one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  rational  speech  of  civilisation 
iit  the  other.  When,  however,  this  task  is  attempted  the 
inquirer  is  confronted  with  a  difficulty,  arising  not  out  of 
the  material  aspect  of  speech  but  out  of  the  changed 
mental  attitude  of  the  speaker.  The  simple  cry  and  the 
elements  used  in  grammatical  language  are  produced  by 
the  same  organs  and  forces,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  one,  under  the  pressure  of  adequate  causes,  might 
gradually  develop  into  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  development  could  take  place.  The  cry  is 
essentially  subjective ;  it  merely  indicates  a  state  of  emo- 
tion or  sensation  in  the  animal  by  which  it  is  uttered. 
In  its  elementary  form  it  seems  to  be  purely  emotional, 
and  to  form  part  of  a  general  series  of  muscular  move- 
ments, comprising  contractions  of  the  features  and  gestures 
of  the  limbs,  induced  in  the  more  mobile  parts  of  the 
body  by  the  action  of  the  emotional  wave  in  its  diffusion 
from  the  brain  throughout  the  nervous  system.  Gram- 
matical speech,  on  the  contrary,  projects  'tself  by  a  mental 
effort  into  the  external  world  ;  it  voluntarily  indicates,  to 
other  persons,  objects  existing  and  processes  going  on 
outside  the  speaker's  personality.     It  discriminates  among 
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Book  II.    these  objects  and  processes :    it  prompts  or  restrains  tlu^ 
Aboriginal  action  of  others  in  regard  to  them.     It  recalls,  as  by  magic. 

Amcnca.  yyjjat  has  vanished  from  the  realm  of  sense:  it  gives 
imaginary  being  to  what  never  existed.  But  whether  it 
suggests  the  present  or  the  absent,  the  real  or  the  fictitious, 
it  is  essentially  objective,  that  is  to  say,  symbolic  of 
objects  ;  the  subjectivity  which  marks  the  cry,  if  it  has  not 
wholly  vanished  from  grammatical  speech,  occurs  only  in 
certain  anomalous  sounds  belonging  to  the  class  called 
interjections.  To  this  objective  character  the  sensations, 
emotions,  and  thoughts  of  the  speaker  himself,  when 
expressed  in  grammatical  language,  form  no  exception. 
The  terms  used  to  express  these  are  equally  objective : 
they  are  identical  with  those  used  to  indicate  similar 
mental  facts  in  other  persons.  They  are  differentiated, 
it  is  true,  in  those  languages  which  have  become  com- 
pletely analytical,  by  being  associated  with  the  pronoun  'I.' 
But  this  pronoun  itself  is  manifestly  an  objective  term. 
It  is  a  common  demonstrative  name,  used  by  every  speaker 
to  denote  himself  as  an  object  among  objects ;  by  its  help 
he  indicates  objectively  his  own  acts  and  mental  states, 
as  though  these  were  things  belonging  to  the  external 
world.  Assuming,  as  the  material  analysis  of  speech 
compels  us  to  do,  that  it  originated  in  mere  animal  cries, 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  its  method.  It  is  not 
merely  that  its  range  has  been  enlarged  ;  its  scope  has 
been  inverted.  What  were  the  causes  of  this  revolution, 
and  by  what  steps  did  it  proceed?  For  the  student  of 
American  aboriginal  history  this  is  no  problem  of  merely 
speculative  interest ;  some  approximate  solution  of  it  must 
be  found  if  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  New  World 
to  those  of  the  Old  is  to  be  explained. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  chasm  which  divides 
mere  animal  cries  from  grammatical  speech  the  more 
foriiidable  it  appears.  No  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  study- 
ing the  way  in  which  infants  and  deaf-mutes  acquire  the 
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use  of  lanj»uage.  They  do  so,  not  by  gradually  varying  or  Book  ir. 
moclifying  their  natural  cry,  but  by  beginning  afresh  ;  by  Ahoriuinui 
laboriously  acquiring  certain  definite  articulate  sounds,  ^w"''""- 
learning  at  the  same  time  what  things  these  sounds  denote, 
and  subsequently  what  attributes  they  are  understood  to 
convey.  The  chasm  between  subjective  cries  and  objective 
speech  is  so  far  from  being  bridged  that  we  find  no  vestige 
of  connexion  between  them.  Whether  considered  theo- 
retically or  practically,  grammatical  language  is  a  purely 
artificial  system :  and  when  the  terms  composing  it  are 
examined  its  artificial  nature  becomes  more  fully  apparent. 
To  use  the  nomenclature  of  logic,  they  are  'general '  terms  ; 
expressions  not  one  of  which  exclusively  denotes  any  par- 
ticular thing,  but  each  of  which  is  applicable  to  any  number 
of  things  resembling  each  other  in  possessing  a  certain 
limited  number  of  attributes.  When  we  define  the  '  mean- 
ing '  of  words,  we  have  regard,  not  so  much  to  the  things 
which  they  denote,  as  to  the  attributes  which  those  things 
j)ossess  in  common.  As  such  attributes  are  mere  logical 
entities,  creations  of  abstraction,  it  follows  that  words 
are  mainly  the  factitious  signs  of  factitious  things.  These 
ingenious  symbols  are  the  sole  elements  of  rational  lan- 
guage. How  did  they  come  into  existence?  To  put 
this  question  is  to  repeat  a  familiar  problem  of  mental 
philosophy.  'Since  all  things  that  exist  are  particulars,' 
asks  Locke  ',  *  how  come  we  by  general  terms  ? '  Locke's 
own  answer  to  the  question  is,  in  substance,  that  we  learn 
them  in  infancy ;  that  they  are  part  of  the  genei'al  inheri- 
tance of  our  race.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this 
answer ;  but  it  leaves  us,  for  the  purp^^e  of  the  present 
inquiry,  exactly  where  we  were  before.  The  logic  of  the 
schools  tells  us  that  we  arrive  at  them  by  gradual  ascent 
in  the  predicamental  line ;  a  feat  of  mental  gymnastics 
beyond  the  capacities  of  primitive  man,  possessed,  by  our 
hypothesis,  of  no  better  equipment  for  the  purpose  than  his 
^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B  HI.  c.  3. 
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with  things,  unassisted  by  any  artificial  basis  of  thought. 

Popular  philology  sometimes  has  recourse  to  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  which  only  sei-ves  to  place  its 
difficulty  in  a  stronger  light.  The  study  of  language  com- 
pels the  inquirer  to  marshal  his  materials,  and  to  group 
together  those  words,  whether  belonging  to  a  single 
language  or  to  several  cognate  ones,  which  show  traces  of 
agreement  both  in  their  concrete  elements  and  in  their 
meaning.  By  analysing  the  words  thus  collected  some 
element  is  identified  common  to  them  all  ;  and  by  a  con- 
veniont  figure,  which  has  outlasted  the  wear  and  tear  of 
two  thousand  years,  this  common  element  is  denominated 
their  *  root.'  Whatever  exists  in  real  language,  we  are 
told,  has  actually  grown  out  of  such  roots.  Sometimes 
the  common  element  is  called  a  *  mould ' ;  whatever  exists 
in  real  language  is  said  to  consist  of  manifold  impressions, 
with  certain  variations  or  modifications,  taken  from  these 
moulds,  which  are  'ultimate  phonetic  types,' fundamental 
facts  of  speech,  beyond  w^hich  it  is  idle  to  strive  to  go. 
These  roots  or  moulds,  it  is  suggested,  are  in  fact  modifi- 
cations of  the  natural  cry  of  the  human  animal,  which 
in  remote  times  enunciated  them,  by  some  happy  instinct, 
in  the  presence  of  the  various  combinations  of  attributes 
discerned  by  it  in  the  external  world.  They  are  man's 
natural  response  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  things ; 
sonorous  vibrations  of  his  personality  under  the  repeated 
impact  of  sensible  impressions '.  It  is  objected  to  the 
'radicarian'  theory,  which  proposes  what  are  notoriously 
the  last  products  of  philological  analysis  as  the  first  facts 
in  the  genesis  of  language,  that  roots  are  not  words  at  all ; 
that  they  are  abstractions  invented  by  schol  rs  ;    titles  or 

headings,  used  for  assorting  the  contents  of  th  >  vocabulary ; 

* 

'  Hence  Max  Mullei's  well  known   explanation    of  the  nature  of 
roots  is  familiarly  called  by  German  writers  the  'Kling-klang'  theory. 
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contrivances  for  classifying  and  describing  the  relations  of    Book  n. 
words,  as  words  are  conti'ivances  for  classifying  and  describ-  Ahoriqhmi 
in(j  the  relations  of  things.     It  may  bo  furthor  urged  that    ■^'"«''t'" 
the  permanence  required  for  derivation  from  roots  does  not 
•  xist  in  the  most  primitive  stage  of  language ;  that  as  the 
ulossological  scale  is  descended  the  classification  of  words 
hy  common   elements  becomes  more   and  more  difficult  ; 
that  words  closely  allied  in  meaning  are  found  to  consist 
of  wholly   different   elements,   and   that   wholly   different 
names  are  given  to  the  same  acts  and  things  in  slightly 
different    relations ;    that   the    most  general   words,    those 
which  most  nearly  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  root, 
are    sometimes    altogether    wanting.       Savages   will    have 
twenty   independent    words    each    expressing    the    act    of 
cutting  some  particular  thing,  without  having  any  name 
for  the  act  of  cutting  in  general ;  they  will  have  as  many 
to  describe  birds,  fish  ard  trees  of  different  kinds,  but  no 
general  equivalents  for  the  terms  'bird,'  'fish,'  or  'tree.' 
The  general  character  of  low  languages,  such  as  those  of 
America,  compels  us  to  conclude  that  in  those  who  formed 
them  the   perception   of  unlikeness  greatly  predominated 
over   that   of  likeness :    that  the   resemblances   of   words 
have   in   the   main   come  from   gradual   discovery  of  the 
resemblances    of    things ;    that   the   uniformity  which    in 
the  higher  languages  facilitates   classification  by  roots  is 
less  the  result  of  derivation  than  of  assimilation-  of  the 
gradual  accommodation  of  speech  to  a  better  classification 
of  things,  obtained  by  a  closer  observation  and  comparison 
of  their  attributes.     What  appears  chiefly  to  have  given 
currency   to   the   radicarian   theory   is   the   widely   spread 
notion   that   tlie   earliest   speech   was   monosyllabic.     The 
languages    of    America   afford   little    countenance   to    this 
view,  against  which  an  acute  thinker  cautioned  inquirers 
a  century  ago,  and  Avhich  science  will  probably  one  day 
dismiss  as  fundamentally  erroneous  \ 
'  The  radicarian  and  monosyllabic  theories  were  anticipated  and 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Book  II.  In  any  case  the  radicarian  theory  cannot  bridge  the  chasm 
AhoHgtnai  hetween  the  natural  ciy  and  rational  speech  ;  i^  carries  us 
America.  ,^  ^^^^  further  from  it,  contemi)lates  it  from  a  remoter  dis- 
Oenorai  tance,  and  to  that  extent  widens  rather  than  diminishes  it. 
Terms.  Roots  are  one  degree  more  artificial  than  the  general  terms 
which  they  serve  to  classify.  If  we  wish  to  lay  bare  tlu- 
foundations  of  language  we  must  proceed  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  reverse  the  process  by  which  roots  have  been 
obtained.  Instead  of  employing  classification,  we  must 
endeavour  to  declassify :  to  break  up  the  logical  fabric, 
instead  of  adding  to  it.  Every  general  term  represents 
some  real  or  imagiiiaiy  gi'ouj)  of  terms  each  of  which 
expresses,  or  would  express  if  it  existed,  some  attribute 
in  addition  to  those  which  are  involved  in  the  meaniii}; 
of  the  general  term  embracing  the  group.  These  lower 
groups,  down  to  a  certain  point,  consist  of  other  generji] 
terms,  more  limited  in  their  application.  But  the  inex- 
orable theory  of  logic  puts  an  end,  at  length,  to  the  sulj- 
ordination  of  groups,  reduces  the  whole  world  of  things  td 
individuals,  and  requires  us  to  admit  that  general  terms  are 
in  the  last  resort  either  abridgments  of  distinct  names  for 
every  individual  thing  in  nature,  or  else  contrivances  lor 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  giving  distinct  names  to  every 
individual  thing.     Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the  moment,  that 

it^jected  in  tlie  last  century  by  Lord  Monboddo.  'Those  who  haw 
studied  only  the  regular  languages  of  art,  without  having  recourse  tc 
the  barbarous  languages,  which  are  so  much  nearer  the  origin  nf 
speech  .  .  .  will  suppose  that  the  first  languages  consisted  mostly  nf 
nioniiSyllables,  or  very  short  words,  and  that  it  would  be  only  in 
process  of  time  that  they  were  lengthened,  and  in  consequence  of  t\w 
improvement  of  the  grammatical  art,  by  which  composition,  derivii 
tion,  and  infltclion  were  introduced  into  language.  In  short,  thev 
will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  what  we  call  now  the  roots  of  a  languiige 
were  truly  the  original  words,  and  at  first  the  only  words.  I'hese 
suppositions  may  at  first  sight  appear  not  improbable  ;  but  if  my 
hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  language  be  well  founded  tin 
direct  contrary  of  both  suppositions  is  the  truth  '  (Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  333). 
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each  individual  tiling  iictunlly  has  some  distinct  name  Book  11 
conferred  on  it.  What  distinctive  attributes  would  these 
names  express?  All  attributes  that  could  be  possessed  in 
common  with  any  other  thing  having  been  eliminated 
by  hypothesis,  each  name  could  only  express,  or  aim  at 
expressing,  a  single  disi,."active  attribute — the  separate 
individuality  or  personality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Personality,  we  shall  find,  is  a  hidden  attribute 
involved  in  all  general  terms ;  we  nhall  identify  the  eflfort 
to  express  it  as  the  hidden  germ  of  language  itself,  the 
e'ssential  characteristic  of  its  earliest  stage,  and  the  forma- 
tive principle  of  the  grammatical  system  which  it  ultimately 
creates. 

Have  we,  however,  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  man, 
even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  mental  stupidity,  ever  attempts 
to  give  a  separate  name  to  each  individual  thing — as  Locke 
has  put  it,  to  each  crow  that  flies  over  his  head,  and  each 
grain  of  sand  that  comes  in  his  way  ?  Locke  rightly  argues 
that  this  would  be  impossible,  and  that,  were  it  possible, 
it  would  be  utterly  useless.  If  the  system  of  general  terms 
in  actual  use  is  too  complicated  to  have  been  devised  in 
the  initial  stage  of  speech,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
seek  for  one  less  complicated,  intermediate  between  this 
system  of  general  terms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impos- 
sible one  of  separate  names  for  each  individual  thing  on 
the  other.  Could  such  a  system  have  once  existed,  and 
if  so,  on  what  principle  would  it  have  been  naturally  con- 
structed ?  Assuming  that  the  former  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  let  us  address  ourselves  briefly 
to  the  latter.  What,  let  us  first  ask,  are  the  obje  ts  to 
which  language  would  be  first  applied  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  and  surroundings 
of  the  primitive  food-group.  When  these  are  examined, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  pursuing  Locke's  illustration,  v.hy  man 
has  never  bestowed  separate  names  on  each  crow  that  flies 
over  his  head,  and  each  grain  of  sand  that  comes  in  his 
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America,  thing  that  ho  seoH  ;  his  attention  is  confinod  to  tho  narrow 
circle  of  hin  daily  needs,  and  to  tho  persons  who  are  dooincil 
to  tread  that  circdo  with  him.  Heyond  it  his  mental 
activity  ceases  or  leaves  no  trace.  What  ohjects  xwm 
included  in  it?  Any  of  tho  vocahnlarios  collected  hy 
travellers  among  savage  tribes  will  furnish  tho  answer. 
They  are  broadly  divisible  into  two  classes,  following  tlio 
distinction  above  indicated;  (i)  tho  material  necessities  <»( 
life,  among  which  tho  means  of  subsistence  occupy  tlio 
foremost  place,  and  the  natural  objects  which  conduce  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  necessities  ;  (2)  the  various  persons 
composing  the  food-group,  distinguished  by  their  sex,  kin- 
ship, age,  and  by  riiinor  physical  differences  ;  tho  jnirts  of 
their  bodies ;  their  personal  possessions  ;  lastly,  their  emo- 
tions, sensations,  thoughts,  and  acts,  and  tho  oral  sounds 
with  which  things  of  this  class  are  associated.  Let  us  now 
consider  how  tho  other  objects  included  in  the  circle  might 
naturally  bo  brought  within  the  range  of  such  sounds;  how 
the  transition  takes  place  from  the  subjective  cry,  produced 
by  an  emotional  wave  diffused  from  the  brain  over  the 
mobile  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  beginnings  of  objective 
speech. 

In  what  does  this  transition,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
essentially  consist  ?  In  nothing  more,  it  would  seem,  than 
in  tho  oral  sound  uttered  by  one  person,  when  some  emo- 
tionnl  wave  is  diffused  from  the  brain,  being  recognised 
and  understood,  by  some  second  person,  as  a  sign  of  the 
corresponding  emot.'c  1.  The  moment  this  recognition  has 
taken  place  the  ntteraace  has  become  for  the  second  person 
the  symbol  of  something  external  to  himself.  The  meaning 
of  such  a  vocal  sign,  if  it  expresses  some  simple,  ordinary, 
forcible  emotion,  will  probably  be  apprehended  with  little 
or  no  difficulty.  The  interpretation  of  sounds  representing 
emotions  which  are  feeble,  unfamiliar,  or  complex  will  be 
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|(»HH  easy.     Their  meaning,  liowovor,  ran  \m  cleared  up  by    Kook  ir. 
imitation  and    repetition,    with    the  aid    of   some    kind    of  j\i,„ru,inut 
visible  .syniboliisin  ;    and   in  this  way  the  emotional  mani-    ^"x-rica. 
festation.s  of  mental  activity  in  all  members  of  the  grouji 
inif^ht  easily   be(rome   j^enerally   intelhjjfiliU'.      All    that    is 
retiuired    for    the    production    of    this    rudimentary    form 
of  speech    is  the  joint  action  of   two    persons,   a    s[)euker 
and  a  listener,  who  nuist  assume  these  characters  alternately. 
'ITic  force,  then,  which  generates  objective  language  may  ))e 
resolved  into  the  mental  impact  and  resistance  of  two  per- 
sonalities, in  the  course  of  which  each  [)erson  recognises  in 
tliG  other,  through  the  medium  of  certain  oral  signs,  facts 
which  are  similar  to,  but  substantially  different  from,  other 
liu'ts  belonging  to  his  own  consciousness.     This  alternate 
piny    of    o]>posite    forces,    admirably    symbolised    by    the 
serpents,  with  heads  confronted,    .vreathed   -ound   the  rod 
of  t)>e  Greek  god  of  Speech  ',  r«  leases  oral  utterance  from 
its  subjective  confinement.      It  makes  for  it  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  external  world,  and  ties  the  first  knot  in  the 
net  of  intelligible  speech  which  the  mind  throws  over  the 
universe  of  things.     It  throws  into  temporary  abeyance,  so 
fi\r  as  it  extends,  the  subjective  and  objective  relation,  and 
substitutes  for   it  the   alternating  relation  of  personality. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  this  process  should  be  confined  to  the 
expression  of  emotions ;    for  the   emotion   of  one   person 
becomes  by  the  direct  effect  of  it  the  sensation  of  another. 
All  the  states  of  consciousness  are  indissolubly  linked  to- 
gether ;  sensation  leads  to  thought  and  volition  ;  volition 
leads  to  action  ;    the  volition  of  one  person  prompts  the 
action   of  another.     The   conception   of  personality,    once 
realised  in  language,  must  gradually  cover  the  whole  field 
of  consciousness,  bringing  whatever  man  can  feel,  think, 
will  or  do,  within  the  range  of  objective  speech. 

'  'O  \07tos  'E/>^^j,  (5  <}>ipcuf  (V  Tatu  xtpoiv  to  avvOrjua  avT^i  (jfji  SiaXfKTi- 
KTji)  rwv  fh  aK\i\\ovi  dnofiktnuvTwv  SpaKovTwy.  luinblichus  ap.  Stob. 
Flor.  Tit.  81,  §  17. 
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Book  II.  The  recognition  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  through  the 
Ahoriginal  medium  of  personality  thus  imprints  upon  the  mind,  in  the 
America,  ygj-y  inception  of  language,  a  habit  of  contemplating  them 
iin<T**""  in  at  least  three  different  ways — of  considering  them  as  con- 
Impersonal  nected  either  (i)  with  the  speaker,  or  with  some  body 
of  persons  in  whose  name  he  speaks,  (2)  with  the  person  or 
persons  addressed,  or  (3)  with  persons  and  things  outside 
the  play  of  the  two  primary  personalities  ;  and  the  vocal 
signs  used  to  express  these  facts  are  varied  accordingly. 
Man's  eai'liest  classification  of  the  facts  of  simple  conscious- 
ness still  survives  in  the  terms  constituting  the  personal 
verb  of  grammatical  speech.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  con- 
jugation of  the  personal  parts  of  a  Latin  verb  ?  Nothing 
but  an  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  some 
act,  state,  or  feeling  under  the  influence  of  personality  ;  an 
enumeration  strictly  following  the  natural  classification, 
above  indicated,  of  the  facts  or  things  which  it  embraces. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  by  the  general  or 
impersonal  forms  of  the  same  verb — its  infinitive  mood, 
participles,  and  g-erunds  ?  They  are  simple  abridgments, 
made  for  diflferent  £>yntactical  purposes,  of  the  group  of 
terms  collected  by  conjugation  ;  abridgments  formed  by  dis- 
carding the  personality,  by  which  these  were  distinguished, 
and  thus  producing  terms  descriptive  not  of  particular  facts, 
but  of  classes  under  which  all  facts  possessing  certain 
attributes  may  be  grouped.  That  these  general  forms  of  the 
verb  are  posterior  in  order  of  formation  to  the  particular 
ones  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  We  lay  little  stress  on  the  fact 
that  in  some  low  languages  no  such  forms  are  known  to  be 
in  use.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  wherever  they  are 
found  they  appear  to  be  derivatives  from  the  personal 
forms ;  a  circumstance  accordant  with  the  fact  that  con- 
ceptions such  as  pain,  hunger,  and  sleep  must  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  have  been  preceded  by  and  derived  from  tho 
recognition  of  these  states  under  one  or  more  of  the  forms  of 
personality. 
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This  transition  from  personal  to  general  forms  in  the  case    ^ook  i  r. 
of  verbs  represents,  in  all  probability,  a  process  which  has  j^i^originni 
aftected  the  entire  field  of  language  ;  that  is,  it  has  tai^en    Americi. 
i)lace  in  the  case  of  nouns  also.     All  conceptions  embodied  '^^^^  ^""^^ 

....  .  nouns. 

ill  speech  appear  to  have  been  in  their  original  form  strictly  Persomii 
personal.  Having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
primitive  food-group,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  man's  first 
classification  of  all  things  was  a  possessive  or  personal  one. 
In  the  case  of  emotions,  sensations  and  thoughts,  this 
admits  of  no  question;  for  it  will  scarcely  be  argued  that 
infin  could  have  contemplated  anger,  cold,  or  h\^  mental 
images  of  absent  things,  as  general  facts  before  he  had 
hecome  familiar  with  them  under  the  personal  relation  by 
l»e  onal  experience.  Let  us  advance  from  psychological 
tacts  to  the  external  world,  and  consider  those  groups  of 
sensible  things  which  lie  nearest  to  them,  the  outward 
actions,  namely,  of  man,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  by 
means  of  which  these  actions  are  performed.  Can  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  man  possessed  general  ideas  of 
running,  grasping,  or  eating,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  hun  an 
Itody  by  which  these  actions  are  performed,  before  he  had 
heen  long  accustomed  to  regard  these  acts  and  parts  under 
different  personal  relations  ?  From  personal  actions  and 
parts  of  the  body  the  transition  is  easy  to  conceptions  of 
liuman  beings — of  those  other  members  of  the  food-group 
whose  persons  and  actions  are  the  most  conspicuous  things 
in  the  field  of  vision.  M^st  or  all  of  these,  by  our  hypo- 
thesis, were  connected  with  every  speaker  by  the  personal 
relations  of  kinship.  Will  it  be  contended  that  those  rela- 
tions are  contemplated  in  their  general  form  before  they  are 
conceived  in  the  personal  one  — that  the  general  ideas 
"father,'  'mother,'  'son,'  'daughter,'  were  formed  before 
those  of  *my-father,'  'thy-mother,'  'his-son,'  'her-daughter'? 
We  shall  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  on  these  points 
l»y  showing  that  in  some  low  languages  the  general  nouns 
describing    these   relations  are   or   were   totally   wanting, 
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Book  II.  being  as  unnecessary,  we  may  conclude,  to  the  daily  int*>r- 
Aboriginal  course  of  man,  as  the  impersonal  forms  of  the  verb.  The 
nucleus,  then,  of  the  circle  of  objects  with  which  speech  was 
concerned  in  its  initial  stages  consisted  wholly  of  things 
which  were  necessarily  and  naturally  contemplated  under 
the  personal  relation ;  the  ideas  of  those  things  were  coi: 
sequontly  expressed  by  words  to  which  some  sign  of  })er- 
sonality  was  inseparably  attached — by  forms  of  speech  whicli 
may  be  called  Personal  Nouns, 

We  will  briefly  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  personal  noun 
from  a  typical  low  American  language,  the  Waicuri  of  th(' 
Californian  peninsula.  This  nation,  says  Baegert,  was  in- 
capable of  expressing  such  ideas  as  '  father,'  *  mother,'  *  son." 
'brotlier,'  'word,'  /breath,'  'pain,'  'comrade,'  without  nt 
the  same  time  implying  a  personal  relation.  Thus  the  nieji 
wouhl  speak  of  ' bedare '  (my-father),  * edare  '  (thy-fathtn). 
'  tiare '  (his-father),  *  kepedare  '  (our-father) ;  the  women  of 
'  becue  '  (my-father),  '  ecue  '  (thy-father),  '  ticue  '  (his-father  i. 
^  kepecue  '  (our-father).  But  the  expression  are,  which  wc 
might  suppose  would  be  readily  understood  when  severed 
from  the  personal  particle,  and  taken  to  mean  '  a  father ' 
generally,  was  unintelligible  to  the  men,  as  cue  was  to  the 
women.  The  case  was  the  same  with  words  like  '  mapa " 
(my -forehead),  '  minamu  '  (my-nose),  and  their  correlatives, 
In  the  expressions  Oiui  and  namu,  shorn  of  the  prefix 
denoting  the  i>ersonality,  they  were  unable  to  discover  any 
significance  whatever.  The  observation  which  Baegert 
makes  on  this  is  extremely  instructive.  This  impossibility 
of  expressing  the  general  idea  '  father '  made  it  hopeless  for 
him  to  impress  upon  these  Indians  any  idea  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  father  towards  his  children.  They  could  say 
'  my-word,'  *  my-smarting ' :  but  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  him  to  induce  them  to  consider  the  abstract  idea.s 
'  language'  and  'pain,'  and  to  make  them  understand  when 
he  attempted  to  speak  of  such  general  features  as  a  high  oi 
a  low  forehead,  a  long  nose,  a  snub  nose,  or  an  aquiline 
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nose  \  They  had  no  impersonal  forms  of  tlie  verb.  Through- 
out the  entire  field  of  personal  terms,  they  seemed  scarcely 
capable  of  general  ideas  ;  and  they  possessed  very  few  words 
importing  a  classification  of  the  things  of  which  they  had 
general  ideas.  Thus,  they  had  irreducible  nouns  meaning 
*oId-man,'  'young-man,'  'old-woman,'  'young-woman,'  'bad 
(dissolute)-womr.n,'  but  no  adjectives  to  express  'old,'  'young,' 
or  'dissolute.'  Their  limited  speech  mainly  confined  them 
to  particular  conceptions,  and  thus  kept  them  at  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  children. 

The  preceding  considerations  suggest  the  conclusion  that 
tht'ie  was  once  a  time  when  language  consisted  of  irre- 
ducible personal  terms  ;  of  words  which  advanced  grammar 
would  rank  as  nouns  or  as  verbs,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  designated,  and  which  expressed  the  limited 
number  of  conceptions  occurring  in  savage  life  under  that 
relation  through  which  conceptions  first  found  oral  utter- 
ance, the  shifting  relation  of  personality.  Such  terms 
appear  to  furnish  the  missing  link  between  the  natural  cry 
on  the  one  hand  and  analytical  or  grammatical  speech  on 
the  other.  They  would  constitute  a  system  of  language 
more  advanced  than  that  of  subjective  ejaculations,  for  they 
would  denote  objectively  specific  objects  of  thought — but 
less  advanced  than  the  language  of  general  terms,  for  each, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  employing  il,  would  only  be 
applicable  to  a  limited  number  of  particular  things.  Such 
terms  would  naturally  and  necessarily  lead,  by  analysis  of 
their  substance  and  extension  of  their  meaning,  to  the  use  of 
general  terms,  by  which,  in  the  most  advanced  languages, 
they  would  at  length  be  superseded.  It  will  scarcely  be 
disputed  that  a  system  of  language  consisting  of  such  terms 
would  suffice,  in  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  for  eveiy 
purpose  of  ordinary  communication.  Would  such  a  system, 
however,  aftbrd  a  practical  basis  for  intellectual  progress  ? 
Would  it,  in  other  words,  be  in  itself  a  system  of  rational 
'  Nachrichten  von  C.ilifornien,  p.  181. 
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Hook  II.  speech,  however  Hmited  in  scope  ?  The  logic  of  the  schools, 
Ahoriijinal  which  demands  general  terms,  of  some  kind,  as  the  neces- 

A  moira.  j^jjj.y  instruments  of  ratiocination,  answers  in  the  negative  ; 
and  even  so  recently  as  in  the  last  century  acute  thinkers 
like  Leibnitz  '  and  Reid  '^  denied  by  implication  the  title 
(»f  rational  speech  to  any  system  of  words  not  consisting 
exclusi  'ely  or  mainly  of  general  terms.  Those  logicians 
who  adopt  the  convincing  argument  of  Mill  ^  must  agree 
that  this  position  is  untenable.  There  is  no  magic  in  tlie 
process  of  genorulisation  ;  all  reasoning,  indeed,  reduced  to 
its  elements,  probably  proceeds  from  particulars  to  other 
particulars,  which  is  precisely  what  the  language  of  personal 
terms,  by  our  hypothesis,  would  have  done.  A  language 
composed  of  terms  each  individually  applicable  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  things,  and  in  many  cases  to  one  thing 
only,  may  therefore  be  a  serviceable  instrument  of  inference, 
however  confined  in  its  range,  and  however  cumbrous  an<l 
liable  to  error  in  its  use.  Children  fvnd  animals,  as  Mill 
points  out,  make  perfectly  sound  inferences  by  means  of 
conceptions  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  language  in  any 
form  ;  and  such  conceptions  are  undoubtedly  personal,  not 
general,  in  their  nature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  objected 
to  the  theory  of  a  personal  stage  of  speech,  that  a  language 
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'  Opera  Philosophica,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  297. 

^  Essays  on  the  Iiitelloctual  Powers,  Ess.  V,  ch.  i.  Reid  goes  so  far 
as  to  hold  that  '  the  invention  and  tlie  use  of  general  words  ...  is  an 
operation  which  all  men  perform  by  the  light  of  common  sense.'  Arc 
all  men,  then,  born  grammarians  and  logicians? 

^  System  of  Logic,  B.  II.  ch.  3.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, vol.  ii.  p.  327)  thinks  that  language  at  first  expresses  '  neither 
the  precisely  general  nor  the  determinately  individual,  but  the  vague 
and  confused'  ;  and  that  'out  of  this  the  universal  has  been  elabor- 
ated by  genurification,  the  particular  and  singular  by  specification  and 
iudividualisation.'  Expressions  of  the  first  person,  however,  with 
which  language  begins,  must  always  have  had  the  precision  ana  the 
doterminateness  which  belongs  to  the  conceptions  which  they  embody. 
Subject  to  this  exception  the  personal  theory  of  language  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Sir  \V.  Hamilton's  view. 
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consisting  of  personal  terms  would  have  been  devoid  of    Book  i[. 
rationality,  and  incapable  of  becoming  the  basis  of  logical  Aboriginal 
tl.ought.  Amenca. 

It  won  Id  be  a  weightier  objection  to  the  pei-sonal  theory  Personality 
if  it   co'ild   be   successfully   contended    that   a   system    of  Gramnmr' 
personal  terms  would  contain  no  principle  of  grammatical  *^'*^  Noun. 
development.     Such  an  objection,  it  seems  clear,  could  not 
1)0   maintained ;    on    the   contrary,    the  chief  i>arts  of  the 
working  machinery  of  grammar  are  so  intimately  coimected 
with  the  expression  of  the  personal  relation  as  to  suggest 
that  they   have  in   fact   been  developed  out  of  it.     Mere 
Person,  indeed,  will  not  suffice  to  support  that  rudimentary 
^nammur  which  the  practical  use  of  personal  terms  involves. 
Person  requii-es  the  aid  of  Numl^r,   unless   the  different 
ijounds  denoting  singular  personality  are  tediously  repeated 
whenever   more   persons   than   one   are   referred   to ;    and 
jfianimatical    number    is    nothing    but   a   contrivance    for 
avoiding:    this    repetition.      Case   clearly   has   its   root    in 
l)ersonality  ;   and  the  various  case-endings  seem   to   have 
heen  originally  modes  of  varying  the  personal   particle  so 
as  to  designate  the  various  ways  in  which  different  gram- 
matical persons  become   the  objects  of  the  action  of  one 
and  the  same  subject.     Its- commonest  ^orm,  the  genitive 
of  possession,  is  produced  by  substituting  for  the  sign  of 
personality  in  the  personal  noun  some  second  noun  desig- 
nating the  person  to  wliom  possession  is  attributed.     The 
dative,  accusative,  instrumental,  locative,  and  ablative  cases 
arise  by  a  similar  process  of  substitution  ;  nouns  designating 
other  persons  or  thiugs,  whose  various   relations   to    the 
tiling  spoken  of  were  originally  expressed  by  varying  the 
personal  particle,  are  at  length  imported  into  the  expression, 
and  undergo  a  corresponding  variation.     Gender  obviously 
has  its  root  in  personality,  being  merely  a  device  for  giving 
greater  distinctness  to  the  expression  by  giving  prominence 
to  certain   real   or    fictitious  conti-asts    between    different 
persons  and  objects. 
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Book  II.  The  working  of  personality  Jis  the  formative  principle  of 
Aboriginal  gi'ammar  is  no  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  development  of 
America.  ^\^q  verb.  Except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  constituted  by  the 
/,^"^*"JJg'*^.  simple  process  of  eliminating  personality  altogether,  this 
<jiammar  part  of  speech  usually  retains  to  some  extent  its  original 
personal  form.  The  Greek  dialecticians,  following  a  classi- 
fication ascribed  to  Protagoras,  placed  the  natural  moods  or 
forms  of  the  verb  in  the  following  order:  (i)  the  optative. 
(2)  the  interrogative  with  (3)  the  responsive,  inclucl:ag  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative,  and  (4)  the  imperative.  The 
first-named,  closely  related  to  the  simple  emotional  cry,  and 
always  retaining  the  character  of  an  ejaculation,  possesses 
a  double  personality  ;  it  expresses  a  wish,  always  of  the  first 
person,  having  for  its  object  some  form  of  being  or  doing 
on  the  part  either  of  the  primary  personality  or  of  some 
other  person.  As  some  rude  languages,  such  as  theWaikuri. 
have  only  a  negative  optative,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
originally  it  possessed  only  the  negative  sense.  In  the 
primitive  moods  by  which  the  development  of  the  verb 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  moulded — the  interrogative  and 
the  imperative — the  force  above  identified  as  the  prime  cause 
of  objective  speech,  the  direct  impact  of  two  personalities, 
becomes  by  the  form  which  it  assumes  a  fundamental  cause 
of  variation.  Advanced  grammar  scarcely  recognises  the 
interrogative  mood,  which  it  commonly  expresses  in  terms 
of  the  indicative,  by  varying  the  order,  tone,  or  accent.  The 
interrogative  is  none  the  less  a  fundamental  mood,  having 
two  responsive  moods  dependent  on  it,  the  affirmative  or 
*  indicative,'  and  the  negative ;  each  of  which,  in  some 
American  and  Turanian  languages,  maintains  its  place  in 
the  grammatical  scheme.  A  third  mood,  the  conjunctive, 
equally  dependent  on  the  interrogative,  arises  in  cases  where 
a  question,  expressed  or  implied,  is  not  answered  by  simple 
affirmation  or  denial,  but  with  some  enlargement  or  qualifica- 
tion of  its  terms.  To  the  constant  use  of  the  interrogative, 
with  its  dependent  moods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impera- 
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tive,  in  which  the  volition  of  one  personality  prompts  and    Book  u. 
directs  the  action  of  a  second  personality,  on  the  other,  Ahoriijinai 
grammar  owes  the  development,   if  not  the  inception,   of    ^mericn. 
its  methods  of  indicating  things  in  their  relation  to  time  ; 
for  question  and  answer  naturally  distinguish  between  the 
present  and  the  past,  while  the  word  of  command  is  entirely 
concerned  with  what  is  contemplated  in  the  future.     All 
the  discriminations    of  Tense,   whether   broad  or  minute, 
aim   at   fixing  the   time   of  personal   acts   or   states  with 
reference   to   the   moment   of  speech.      Mood   and  Tense, 
then,  like  Number,   Case,   and  Gender,  appear  to  be  suc- 
cessive   developments    of    the    grammatical    principle    of 
personality. 

The  nature  of  the  personal  noun  and  the  effective  Method  of 
working  of  personality  will  be  better  understood  if  the  sp^^cil— 
method  necessarily  pursued  by  a  language  based  on  personal  ^^^  Hoio- 
conceptions  only  is  briefly  considered  ;  a  method  differing 
as  widely  from  that  of  civilised  speech  as  the  instinctive 
resolve  of  the  savage  differs  from  the  reasoned  conclusion 
of  the  philosopher.  Advanced  languages  proceed  by  first 
unravelling,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  each  will  permit,  the 
strands  or  threads  composing  the  conception  to  be  com- 
municated. Having  more  or  less  completely  disentangled 
them,  they  express  each  by  one  or  more  words  selected 
from  an  ample  vocabulary,  and  marshalled  according  to 
certain  rules  so  as  to  reincorporate  the  conception  as  a 
whole.  They  are  both  analytic  and  synthetic ;  they  take 
the  thought  to  pieces,  and  reproduce  it  in  a  reunited  form. 
Language  in  its  infancy  could  perform  neither  process ;  for 
the  mind  possessed  as  yet  no  habit  of  analysis,  no  stock  of 
general  words,  and  no  power  of  incorporating  words  into 
sentences.  It  had  not  reached  the  stage  at  which  certain 
sounds  are  definitely  assigned  as  'names' to  concrete  objects, 
irrespective  of  their  personality ;  it  simply  strove  to  express 
thd  syntactical  relations  of  these  objects — the  connexions, 
perceived   or  understood,   which   the   mind   recognised  as 
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Book  II.  subsisting  between  different  persons  and  things,  beginninp. 
Aboriginal  ^^  ^^^Y  ^^  presumed,  with  the  present  and  the  real,  and 

America,  advancing  to  the  absent  and  the  imaginary.  In  ev  ly 
conception  of  such  a  relation  there  would  be  involved  somt- 
more  or  less  complete  conception  of  each  thing  which  tliut 
relation  affected.  But  language  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  designation  of  real  things.  What  was  mainly 
present  to  the  mind,  as  the  subject  of  communication,  was 
the  relation  connecting  them  ;  and  as  relations  are  logically 
indivisible  each  was  necessarily  expressed  as  i-  whole,  by 
moans  of  an  entire  mass  or  quantity  of  sound.  This  quuiUty 
would  naturally  be  a  variable  one  ;  that  is,  it  might  be  moiv 
or  less  prolonged,  and  might  con?  ist  either  of  a  single  sound, 
or  of  several  sounds  closely  following  one  on  the  other-  a 
mode  of  utterance  n^itural  in  lively  states  of  emotion  and 
sensation,  well  adapted  for  conveying  differen  grades  of 
meaning,  and  for  expressing  the  senses  of  energy,  continuity, 
succession,  and  abundance,  and  resulting  naturally,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  from  the  conditions  of  primitive  vocalisa- 
tion. But  in  any  case  it  would  constitute  an  integral  and 
indivisible  expression,  embodying  a  single  conception,  and 
founded,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  single  relation.  It  might. 
indeed,  unless  it  were  monosyllabic,  be  broken  up  into 
material  fractions.  Bat  these  fractions  would  possess  i\u 
separate  significance  when  separately  pronounced.  Primitive 
language,  to  borrow  a  figu?'e  which  has  been  used  to  describe 
an  arithmetic  without  fractions,  based  on  whole  numbers 
only,  was  a  machine  working  by  starts,  each  start  completing 
a  definite  quantity  of  work,  and  so  contrived  that  nothing 
less  than  a  whole  start,  or  quantity  of  work,  could  be 
executed  by  it ;  it  expressed  a  whole  conception  or  nothing'. 
Hence  it  has  been  described  as  'holophrastic,'  or  whole- 
phrasing  ;  each  of  its  phrases,  and  even  most  of  its  complete 
sentences,  had  the  general  character  and  effect  of  a  single 
long  and  irregular  word.  Essentially  the  integral  embodi- 
*  De  Morgan,  Elements  of  Algebra,  p.  3. 
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merit  of  an  integrcal  idea,  the  holophrase,  whether  monosyllabic    ]1>..k  i  i 
or  polysyllabic,  is  essentially  irreducible  into  significant  parts ;  Ahwninni 
it  can  represent  notliing  except  when  heard  in  its  entirety.    ''""'''"'" 
Grammatical  language,  if  we  read  the  early  forms  of  speech 
aright,  has  been  produced  by  the  expansion  and  disruption 
of  the  holophrase,  which  has  been  loaded,  so  to  speak,  with 
more  and  more  meaning,  until   it  has  burst  its  material 
envelopment,  producing  by  its  disintegration  the  various 
parts  of  speech.      Held  together  by  the  predominance  of 
a  single  personal  relation,  it  is  broken  up,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  by  the  process  of  successively  introducing  into 
it  signs  denoting  more  and  more  personal  relations ;  signs 
which  are  ultimately  replaced  by  general  terms. 

The  distinction  between  holophrasis  and  analysis  is  the  Mental 
root  of  the  diiference  between  rudimentary  and  advanced  Syntnx. 
speech  ;  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  gives 
rise  to  the  two  main  divisions  of  grammar—  to  morphology, 
or  'etymology,'  which  forms  and  varies  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  and  to  syntax,  which  combines  them  in  sentences. 
The  principle  of  syntax  precedes  in  development  the  methods 
of  morphology ;  the  order,  indeed,  in  which  the  parts  of 
grammar  appear  in  grammatical  treatises  reverses  that  fol- 
lowed by  grammar  in  its  actual  growth.  The  grammar  of 
written  languages  necessarily  begins  with  orthography,  and 
proceeds  in  succession  to  the  formation  and  the  syntax  of 
words.  Orthography  is  obviously  posterior  to  morphology ; 
it  is  no  less  true,  though  not  equally  obvious,  that  the  latter 
is  posterior  to  syntax.  For  syntax  is  more  than  a  mere 
subdivision  of  grammar  ;  it  is  an  essential  function  of  mind. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  familiar  to  students  of 
logic,  that  inference  may  take  place  by  conceptions,  without 
the  aid  of  words ;  inference  of  this  kind,  it  is  clear,  requires 
a  syntax  of  conceptions.  But  the  synthetic  habit  revealed 
in  grammatical  syntax  lies  deeper  than  reasoning ;  it  exists 
in  the  consciousness,  preceding  not  merely  speech  and  infer- 
ence, but  memory  itself.     The  most  elementary  motion  of 
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H.M>i   (I.    th«>  «'()ii8(ioiisiu  MS  involvtvs  ut  Joust  two  objorts  of  thonj^'ht  ; 
.ih~ri^iwtl  '^i'*'  it  inclihlos  (i)  sell",  ami  (2)  sonu)  thing  (  r  tluuij^hl  (lis. 

-'"'"■""•  .inguishiiMo  from  st>ir,  and  cajahlo  of  hoing  connoctor.  with 
ix^rsona  othor  than  self  -in  our  plmisoology,  of  shifting  its 
piM'sonivlity '.  The  minJ,  then,  po' forms  un  autoniiitic  ad 
of  syntax  boforo  t'xprossing  any  conooption  whatovor:  syntax 
is  involv(Hl  I'von  in  tho  (  ry  uttorod  by  an  animal  at  th(»  si^lit 
of  food,  or  by  a  child  at  tho  sight  of  sonio  brigid  objoct.  As 
tho  mind  advnneot-  to  tho  oxpn  ssion  of  nu<ro  complox  ('t)n('(>p- 
ti(»ns,  tho  tiyr.tactic  function  undv>rgo(»s  a  conscious  cxtt^nsion 
for  \/hich  conceptions  of  tho  lirst  person  oviilontly  furnish  tiic 
fundaniontal  basis.  IJy  tho  rGcog!iition  of  other  personalities 
this  basis  is  enlarged.  The  mind  distinguish«>s  ihe  remainiii}: 
grammatical  persons, each  having  a  similar  syntactic  api)aratiis 
of  its  own  ;  'ind  those  extensions  (»f  thought  are  singly  or 
collectively  reproduced  in  the  lu)lophrase.  ('iicumstance, 
time,  the  mcuital  disjiosition  of  tho  persons  concerned,  are  all 
in  duj  time  eiVibodied  in  the  holophraso.  This  rudimentary 
forni  of  sp<>ech,  th  a,  possesses  a  syntax,  though  not  a  syntax 
of  words,  or  even  of  particles  ;  it  is  a  syntax  of  conception;^ 
wliich  by  tho  dissolution  of  the  ludophraso  becon^os  a  synta 
of  particles  and  words,  of  the  new  constituents  of  speech  to 
whi''-h  that  dissolution  gives  birth  ^ 


'  Forrior,  Institutes  of  Mot;ij)hy3ica,  Pru[  .  I:  'Along  witli  wlmt- 
evor  our  intolligonoo  knows,  it  nmst,  as  tho  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  som  >  i'OL;nisii3'"e  of  self.'  I'rop,  II  ;  'The  ohject  of 
knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a^vvavs  'iMnetluiig  nioro  than  is 
naturally  or  usualJy  reganled  as  this  objeef  It  always  is,  and  must 
liG,  tho  obji'ct  with  the  addition  of  one's  .elf:  Ohject  plus  Subject: 
thing  or  thought,  mccnni.  Self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
ovory  object  of  cognition.'  Prop.  Ill:  'T!io  objective  part  of  tho 
object  oi'  knowledge,  though  distinguishable,  is  not  separ.iblo  in  cog- 
nition from  the  subjective  part,  or  the  ego  ;  but  the  objective  part 
and  the  sulijective  part  do  together  constitute  the  unit  or  minimum 
of  knowledge.' 

^  Primitive  holophrasis  could  not  be  better  described  than  in  tho 
words  of  Lord  Monboddo.  Let  tlie  action  to  be  described  bo  beating  ; 
'  tiiero  id  lirst  tho  action  itself,  then  the  agent  or  porson  who  boats, 
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A  siniiliir  inversion  of  th<^  natural    order   of  things   is    Hook  11 
(liacloscd  whun  wo  turn  to  j)ra('ti(tjil  tr(>.'vtiso8  on  tlm  scim.o  Aburiffiwit 
,it'  reasoning'.     Ldj^Ic,  it  is  nsuuliy  lni«l  down,  b«'j,'ins  witii    '^'"'■'^''* 
simplo  conceptions  onibodiod  in  'simplo  terms  ;'  by  putting  ii'i'iHiH^^l^f 
ihcso   toKothcr,    ufru'inutivolv    or    negatively,    it    constructs  ''»"«'•'<«•• 
complex  formulas  known  as  projmsitions,  and  finally  com-  JudKiiKnt 
hiiies  these  formulas  in  the  various  forms  of  the  syllogism. 
Tlie  constructive  process,  known  as  judgment,  is  understood 
Id  consist  in  jdacing  two  t(*rms  si»i<^  by  side,  indicating  at 
Mio  same  time,  by  some  mark  of  atlirmation  or  of  negation, 
tliiit  this  juxtai)osition  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  what 
is  (loomed  to  be  tho  truth  of  tilings.     What  precise  relation 

iLoii  I5i«  person  or  thing  which  .sudors  or  is  bojiton,  juid  lastly  tho 

niniinor  of  bentinj?,  whothor  quickly  or  slowly,  gontly  or  sovoroly,  &<;.  * 

Tho  action  and  all  thoHO  ciroumstancos  oxist  l<ip<>thor  in  naturo.     Tho 

Miviiu'c,  thorot'oro,  conaidors  thoni  all  in  tlio  lutnj).  as  it  woro,  without 

liiMU'imination,  and  so  forms  his  idea  of  tho  action,  nnd  according  to 

this  idoa  cxprossos  it  in  words.      Whor(*a.s,   irx  langu.igts  formed  by 

rule,  all  those  things  aro  expressed  by  dilleront  words,  or  by  variations 

nftlio  same  word,  if  that  can  bo  conveniently  done.     Further,  thoro 

lire  somo  necessary  adjuncts  of  tho  action,  such  as  time.     Tliis  too, 

though  inseparably  joined  with    it   in   nature,   accurate  abstraction 

M'parates,  and  express(vs  either  by  a  different  word  or  by  a  certain 

v.iiiation  of  tho  same  word  ;  but  this  the  .savage  likewise  throw,  into 

tho  lump,  and  express<  s  all  by  the  same  word  witliout  variation,  or 

l>y  a  word  quite  dilTorent.     There  is  also  the  disposition  or  alToctiou 

of  tho  mind  of  the  speaker  with  respect  to  the  action,  affirn^ing  or 

denying  it,  commanding  or  wishing  it.     These  dispositions,  in  regular 

liinguages,  are  expressed  either  by  different  words,  ^r  by  a  variaiion  of 

the  word  denoting  the  action  ;  whereas,  in  tho  languages  wo  speak  of, 

thoy  are  not  expressed  at  all,  or  by  a  word  altngother  different.     And 

this  will  produce  a  further  increase  of  words  not  necessary ;   for  as 

there  is  no  word  expn       ng  tlie  action  simply  by  itself,  if  there  be 

Mio  least  change  in  the  c:.   umstance  of  the  action,  nay,  if  there  bo  but 

an  alteration  in  pi  rson,       mber,  or  time,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the 

inind  of  tho  speaker  Wu       ospect  to  the  action,  there  must  be  a  new 

word.     For  as  they  have  a.o  ideas  of  those  circumst-  ices  separate 

from  the  action,  they  can   have  neither  separate  words  to  express 

them,  nor  variations  of  the  same  word,  even  if  they  knew  tluit  great 

secret  of  artificial  languages,  I  mean  inflection.'     Origin  and  Progress 

of  Language,  Book  iii.  ch.  7. 
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Book  II.    is  denoted  by  this  juxtaposition  of  terms  has  never  b<M n 
Ahoriginal  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  mean  anything  at  all  and 

Amertca.  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  from  obvious  objections.  Simple  conjunction  or 
union,  'equation,'  and  'mutual  reconciliation'  have  been 
generally  considered  unappropriato  or  insufficient ;  nor  is 
anything  substantially  gained  by  regarding  the  process  in 
question  as  one  of  'subsumption.'  or  by  an  ingenious  theory 
which  holds  it  to  be  a  complex  form  of  identification '. 
All  these  solutions  are  equally  out  of  place,  if  the  theory 
of  language  above  sketched  out  is  correct ;  for  if  every 
proposition  is  founded,  in  its  elementary  form,  on  a  single 
conception  involving  a  personal  relation,  nothing  remains 
to  be  explained,  because  all  synthesis  has  vanished,  except 
such  as  comes  of  the  essentially  synthetic  nature  of  mind. 
Judgment,  if  we  are  right,  breaks  up  a  single  conception 
into  two  parts,  instead  of  putting  two  conceptions  together. 
Predication,  the  oral  expression  of  judgment,  is  founded 
upon  analysis  instead  of  upon  synthesis.  Every  proposition 
may  be  reduced  to  a  simple  holophrase  by  reversing  the 
process  of  substitution  above  referred  to — the  process  ot 
substituting  a  name  for  the  indication  of  person — and 
restoring  the  personal  sign  in  the  place  of  the  name. 
Logicians  have,  in  fact,  arrived  at  this  theory  of  judgment 
on  purely  logical  grounds,  and  have  proposed  it  as  the 
basis  of  logical  science ;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  modern  thinkers,  in  adopting  this  view,  quotes 
the  simplest  possible  conceptions  of  the  first  person  as 
instances  of  primitive  acts  of  judgment '^.     If  the  analytical 

'  That  of  LotzG,  System  der  Philosophie,  second  edition,  pp.  57  sqq. 

'  Wundt,  Logik,  Bd.  i.  135-140.  Judgment  is  'the  analysis  of  a 
compound  conception  into  its  parts.'  Wundt's  illustrations  of  tlif 
'primitive  act  of  judgment'  are  '  I-go,'  '  I-give,'  'I-think,'  or  the 
personal  nouns  'my-going,'  'my-giving,'  *  my-thinking,'  expressed 
under  the  form  of  the  verb.  In  these  expressions,  he  says,  the  ideas 
of  self  and  of  going,  giving,  and  thinking  'are  not  of  independent 
origin,  nor  are  they  first  brought  together  by  way  of  addition  or 
accession  (naclitrS.glich)  ;  the  association  of  them  in  one  conception 
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theory  of  predication  l)e  correct,  tlie  mechanical  principle    Book  11. 
(»n  which  the  artificial  basis  of  thought  is  constructed  works  Atmrif/ina! 
in  the  same  way,  whether  examined  from  the  point  of  view    ^ '"«'""■"• 
of  grammar  or  from  that  of  logic.     In  either  case  language 
analyses  the  thought,  distinguishes  the  personal   element 
involved  in  it,  pursues  this  personal  element  through  all 
it.s  forms,  and  annexes  to  each  of  them  a  distinctive  mark, 
which  ultimately  becomes  replaceable  by  a  name  having 
the  force  of  a  general  term.    Grammatical  Person,  a  shifting 
element   produced    by  the  eai'liest  efforts   of  speech,   and 
things,  or  objects  of  thought,  affording  a  permanent  basis 
for  the  changing  relation   of  Person,  are  the  two  logical 
factors  by  which  the  first  stage  of  language  is  built  up. 

From  the  mental  basis  of  speech  we  pass  on  to  consider  Material 
its  material  aspect.  How  far  are  the  existing  elements  of  speech, 
language  of  artificial  origin,  and  in  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  has  man's  natural  cry  been  modified  by  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  intercommunication  ?  In  approach- 
ing this  question  the  enquirer  cannot  but  be  conscious  of 
venturing  on  uncertain  ground.  The  human  cry  has  for 
general  purposes  been  merged  in  articulate  speech  by 
a  process  dating  from  some  incalculably  remote  period  ; 
and  the  few  facts  which  might  be  expected  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter  are  not  easily  coordinated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  any  definite  conclusion.  The  facts  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  more  important  class  consists  of  indications 
gathered  from  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs,  from 
certain  inarticulate  sounds  still  employed  concurrently  with 
speech,  including  those  which  accompany  weeping  and 
laughter,  from  the  cries  of  infants,  idiots,  and  deaf-mutes, 

is  tlie  prior  fact,  the  separation  the  posterior  one.'  A  similar  analysis, 
he  maintains,  is  the  germ  (Ausgangspunkt)  of  judgment  in  the  most 
complex  propositions.  The  analytical  theory  of  predication  seems  to 
have  been  first  formulated  by  Hegel,  who  compares  the  process  to  the 
unfolding  of  a  vegetable  germ  into  root  and  stem  (Wallace,  Logic  of 
Hegel,  §  166). 
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Boor  II.  and  froiT.  the  sounds  which  predominato  in  the  lowest 
AborMnai  languages  now  extant ;  here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  American 
America,  languages  render  material  and  unexpected  assistance  in 
the  enquiiy.  The  second  class  of  facts  consists  of  the 
cries  of  the  inferior  anthropoid  species '.  A  wide  range 
of  variation,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  often  exhibited 
by  the  cries  of  animals  closely  allied  in  physiological 
structure ;  those  of  the  lower  anthropoids  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  occasionally  heard 
from  the  human  mouth  ^  Hence  they  may  all  be  assumed 
to  differ  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  from  the  natural  cry 
of  brute  humanity,  especially  wi  in  regard  is  had  to  the 
greater  delicacy  of  the  vocal  mechanism  in  the  existing 
human  species  as  compared  with  its  lower  cognates  ;  and 
facts  of  this  class,  though  not  to  be  disregarded,  possess 
less  importance  than  those  gathered  from  the  vocal 
mechanism  and  practice  of  man  himself. 
The  primi-       Giving   due    weight,    as    far    as    possible,    to    whatever 

tive  human  °  '='      '  .  ,  ' 

(!iy.  appears  to  bear  on  the  question,  the  utmost  that  can  be 

said  is  that  the  original  cry  of  man  was  probably  more 
strenuous  and  penetrating  than  the  average  of  articulate 
speech ;  that  it  possessed  a  predominantly  guttural  char- 
acter ;    that   it   was   capable  of  modification,  not   only  in 

*  See  the  authorities  in  Huxley's  Collected  Essays,  vol.  vii.  pp.54  72. 

*  Tlie  cry  of  the  Siamang  gibbon  is  goek,  goek,  goek,  goek,  goek  ha  ha 
ha  ha  ha  haaddd :  that  of  the  gorilla  Kh-ah !  Kh-ah !  prolonged  and 
shrill,  the  jaw  being  widely  opened  ;  that  of  tlie  common  chimpaiizw 
a  guttural  ivhoo-whoo ;  the  bald-headed  chimpanzee  says  koo-loo ;  the 
orang  employs  a  kind  of  growl  or  pumping  grunt,  but  whon  wounded 
utters  high  notes  which  at  length  dcejien  into  a  low  roar  like  that  of 
a  panther  (Huxley,  ubi  sup.).  The  human  cry,  on  the  contrary,  begins 
for  the  most  part  with  a  low  note  and  rises  to  a  sharp  and  prolonged 
falsetto.  The  ascending  scale  in  music  is  always  felt  to  be  moic 
natural  than  the  descending  one.  An  exceptional  development  of 
the  larynx  found  in  singers  is  perhaps  a  survival  of  an  original 
laryngeal  pouch,  such  as  exists  in  the  gibbon,  orang,  and  gorilhi, 
giving,  when  inflated,  immense  force  to  the  cry  of  these  animals. 
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volume  but  in  tone  or  pitch,  including  the  transition  from    Book  ii. 
the  chest-voice   to   falsetto,   and   in  the  peculiar  sonorous  Aboriginal 
quality,  depending  on  the  varying  shape  and   size  of  the    ^"^"<^'' 
oral  cavity  and  of  the  opening  formed  by  the  lips,  which  is 
denoted  in  its  different  kinds  by  the  scale  of  vowels  from 
broad  A  to  close  U  ;   and  that  it  consisted  of  a  limited 
number  of  elements  uttered  in  succession.     Strenuity  of 
utterance  accords  with   the   conditions   of    low   savagery. 
The  consciousness  of  vigour  produces  a   general  habit  of 
muscular    tension,    and    a   corresponding    exertion    of    the 
bodily  forces  to  their  maximum  ;    and   such  an  exertion 
involves  a  continuous  play  of  the  lungs,  tending  to  produce 
a  habit  of  oral  utterance  with  the  fullest  possible  pressure     ^ 
of  breath   through   the   larynx.      The   greatest   degree   of 
vocal    force,    again,    is   yielded   when    the    oral    cavity    is 
expanded   to  its  greatest  capacity,   when  the  vibration  of 
the  partially   enclosed   air   is   interrupted    by   no    motion 
of  the  lips  or  tongue^   v;hen  the  nasal  passages,   remain- 
ing closed,  produce  no  diminution  of  resonance,   and  the 
sound  is  launched   at   once,    wdthout  waste  or  hindrance, 
from  the  organ  of  speech  itself,  seated  in  the  deepest  and 
narrowest  part   of  the   vocal    chamber.     Powerful  sounds 
of  a  somewhat  hoarse   and  distinctly  guttural   character, 
capable  of  being  varied,  by  the  compression  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  through  a  series 
of  scarcely  perceptible  gradations  into  an  equally  guttural 
howl,  seem  to  result  naturally  from  the  structure  of  man's 
vocal  organs. 

To  moderate  and  to  vary  still  more  this  uncouth  instru-  The  (^ry 
ment  of  expression  was  probably  an  instinct  rather  than  ™",J  vTr^.! 
an  artifice.  Nature  teaches  the  dog,  among  other  animals, 
to  vary  its  cry  by  closing  the  jaws  and  permitting  the 
air-current  to  escape  through  the  nostrils  ;  apparently  this 
simple  process  was  the  foundation  of  varied  expression  in 
man.  The  sharp,  open-mouthed  cry  or  bark  and  the  nasal 
whine  can  alike  be  modified  by  the  action  of  the  tongue 
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Book  ti.  and  lips  ;  and  man  possessed  the  power  of  producing  sounds 
Aboriginal  thus  modified  in  more  abundant  measure  than  his  lower 
cognates.  To  this  fact,  and  to  his  greater  cerebral  deve- 
lopment, the  universality  of  articulate  speech  may  be 
attributed ;  and  these  concurrent  physical  facts  seem  to 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  have 
originated.  These  circumstances,  possibly,  are  not  far  to 
seek.  We  have  only  to  suppose  man  to  have  roamed, 
during  a  competent  period  of  time,  over  some  vast  and 
easily  traversed  tract  of  the  globe,  abundantly  stocked  with 
foods  at  once  rich  in  the  elements  of  brain  tisrue,  moderately 
difficult  of  mastication,  and  requiring  to  be  eaten  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  so  as  to  encourage  the  almost  continual 
exercise,  and  perhaps  to  produce  an  unusual  development, 
of  the  oral  muscles,  including  the  tongue,  and  the  abnormal 
mental  activity  of  man  and  the  tendency  to  vent  it  in  oral 
sounds  are  alike  explained.  Such  a  food  existed  in  that 
which  undoubtedly  preceded  and  suggested  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  which  have  not  wholly  superseded  it — in  the 
farinaceous  fruits  of  the  forest  trees  of  wai'm  and  temperate 
climes  ^  ;  climes  which  once  embraced  the  entire  northern 
hemisphere,  including  vast  lands  now  submerged  under  an 
icy  ocean,  but  formerly  covered  with  a  forest  vegetation 
since  restricted  to  more  southerly  zones.  This  forest-clad 
rer^ion  seems  to  have  been  the  early  habitat  of  that 
v'lriety  of  the  human  species  from  which  the  existing 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  zones  of  the  globe,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  New  World,  are  descended.  Other  miscel- 
laneous indications  forcibly  suggest  the  forest  of  a  com- 
paratively warm  climate  as  the  theatre  of  man's  earliest 
development.  The  considerable  size  of  man's  lower  limbs 
points  to  habits  of  continuous  locomotion,  varied  by  the 
frequent  ascent  and  descent  of  trees  ;  hip  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  fire  suggests  experience  of  conflagrations, 
due  to  natural  causes,  in  dry  or  decaying  vegetation :  and 
'  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  note  i,  p.  338,  note  a. 
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the  general  use  of  the  bow  indicates  long  experience  of    Boor  ii. 
the  elasticity  of  the  branch,  first  utilised,  perhaps,  in  the  Aborioinai 
spring-trap,   and    thence   transferred    to    the   discharge   of    ■4"*«"C"- 
stones  and  arrows.     Fire-making  and  the  bow  and  arrow, 
from  their  universal  use  among  the  American  aborigines, 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  acquired  by  man,  together 
with  articulate  speech,  before  his  earliest  migrations  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

The  oralisation  of  the  human  cry  seems  to  be  ultimately  Oraiisation 
connected  with  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  fcxwI- 
which  lect  man  to  assume  that  erect  posture  without  which  i^^^*- 
tilt)  existing  posterior  development  of  the  brain  would  have 
l)een  impossible.     The   habits  o^  life  above  indicated,   by 
keeping  the  attention  incessantly  directed  to  distant  objects, 
])y  training  the  lower  limbs  to  continuous  locomotion,  and 
tho  arms  and   hands  to  regular  and  independent   labour 
in  the  collection   of  food,   as  the  main   business   of  life, 
would  have  tended  to  this  result ;    while  the  practice  of 
tilting  with  erected  head  could  alone  have  produced  those 
habitual  motions  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  necessary  for  the 
expulsion  of  insipid  or  superfluous  matter  from  the  mouth, 
which  have  furnished  speech  with  the  anterior  explodents, 
and   thus  provided   the   apparatus  of  oralisation.     In  the 
(juadruped,  which  drops  from  the  jaw  whatever  is  unsavoury 
or  superfluous,   these  muscular  motions  are  undeveloped, 
because  they  are  unnecessary.     To  man,   in  his  acquired 
posture,   they  are  indispensable.     This   posture,   again,   is 
closely    connected    with    that     extensive    observation    of 
phenomena,  by  which  human  knowledge  has  been  accumu- 
lated, with  the  education  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear,  with 
the  perception  of  the  distant  and  the  indistinct,  by  which 
curiosity  and  judgment  are  awakened,  with  the  concurrent 
integration  and  analysis  of  things  perceived,  and  with  the 
enlargement  of  memory  by  the  comparison  of  things  per- 
ceived   in   succession.     Thus,    probably,    has   nature,    ever 
working  miracles  by  simple  means,  conducted,  by  a  slow 
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Book  II.    and  gradual   progress  '.   a  si)ecies  not  originally  endowed 
Aboriginal  niore  highly  than  many  humbler  cognates  to  a  dominant 
America,    position  on  the  globe.     Man,  in  all  probability,  was  pre- 
pared for  becoming  that  which  he  is  by  pursuing  during 
long  ages  particular  forma  of  the  food-quest. 

Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this  phenomenon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  early  acquii-ed  an  unusual 
facility  of  modifying  his  guttural  cry  and  of  varying  his 
articulation  by  means  of  alimentary  oral  movements  equally 
applicable  to  the  cry  itself  and  to  the  nasal  whine  which  is 
nature's  alternative  for  it.  Wiiat  we  shall  all  gutturalisa- 
tion  and  nasalisation  are  common  ground  to  him  and  tu 
other  creatures  ;  oralisation,  the  basis  of  speech,  belongs  to 
man  alone  among  the  mammals.  Mai.  has  by  some  means 
obtained  an  extraordinary  power  of  modifying  the  shape 
of  the  oral  cavity,  and  with  it  that  quality  of  the  sounds 
produced  in  it  commonly  called  'vowel-quality.'  Beginning 
with  guttural  sounds,  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  larynx 
are  strongly  reinforced  by  a  semi-instinctive  retraction  (if 
the  tongue,  and  varying  these  by  nasal  ones,  in  which  the 
air-current  is  expelled  through  the  natural  bony  channel  of 
respiration,  he  has  at  length  exchanged  these  harsh  tones 
for  softer  ones,  deriving  their  character  from  positions  of  the 
tongue  and  lips  acquired  through  the  application  of  these 
organs  to  articulation.  According  to  this  theory  of  speech, 
founded  on  the  iN.merican  languages,  the  process  of  oral- 
isation, of  modification  by  the  transfer  of  the  centre  of 
speech  from  the  throat  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  — 
has  affected  both  the  elements  commonly  called  *  vowels" 
and  those  called  '  c<msonauts,'  and  has  affected  them  con- 
currently. Oralisation,  of  course,  has  not  destroyed  the 
original  guttural  elements  of  speech,  nor  has  it  rendt^red 

*  ' unuin  rettulit  alter! 

Natura  solers,  quippe  mire 
Omnia  consociare  nexu 

Amant< ' 

J.  B.  Masculus,  Lib.  i.  Ode  18. 
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nasalisation  obsolete.  It  has  largely  supplemented  this  Book  ti. 
primitive  phonetic  apparatus  ;  and  it  has  commonly  reduced  Ai>„rigimii 
it  to  a  subordinate  position.  Most  languages,  nevertheless,  ^"»^''«<«- 
retain  these  primitive  elements  to  a  greater  or  le.ss  extent ; 
tlioso  in  which  oralisation  is  incompletely  developed  to 
ii  greater,  those  in  which  it  is  better  established  to  a  less. 
The  American  languages  belong  to  the  former  class,  and 
best  represent  what  we  may  conclude  the  speech  of  the 
northern  world  to  have  been  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
growth.  The  group  approaching  them  most  nearly  in 
these  and  most  other  respects  is  that  which  separates  them 
from  those  of  the  great  southern  zone  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  China  to  Spain.  This  intermediate  group  includes 
the  languages  of  northern  Asia  and  the  a})onginal  ones  of 
northern  Europe,  those,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  denomi- 
nated by  ethnologists  'Turanian.' 

The  terms  *  vowel '  and  *  consonant '  belong  to  the  art  of  Vowoi- 
writing  rather  than  to  phonetic  scionce,  which  divides  its  Expiol* 
elements  into  two  somewhat  different  classes  :— (i)  Sounds'^®"*"- 
properly  so  called,  which  may  be  either  pure,  in  which  case 
they  are  denoted  by  vowels  (vowel-souiids),  or  impure, 
from  the  air-current  being  partially  obstructed  so  as  to 
produce  vibrations  resembling  humming,  rolling,  hissing, 
or  buzzing.  The  latter,  when  momentarily  used  for  the 
purpose  of  articulation,  and  classed  as  liquids,  spirants,  or 
sibilants,  represent  the  articnilunts  next  described  in  re- 
laxed forms,  modified  by  adjustment.  (2)  Muscular  move- 
ments, founded  on  well-known  and  semi-instinctive  oral 
acts,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  air-current  is  arrested 
in  its  progress  and  slightly  condensed,  and  then  allowed 
to  burst  forth  or  explode  with  more  or  less  force,  so  as 
to  impress  a  distinct  and  emphatic  stamp  on  the  vowel- 
sound  about  to  be  enunciated :  a  similar  movement  can  be 
used  to  close  it.  These  movements,  best  described  as 
'explodents,'  are  three  in  number  :  (i)  the  deep  or  guttural 
one,  in  its  pure  or  soundless  form  denoted  by  the  consonant 
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Hook  If.  K  ;  (2)  the  strong  lingual  one,  in  its  pure  form  denoted 
Ahnriqivai  by  T  ;    (3)  the  labial  one,  in  its  pure  form  denoted  by  p '. 

America,  gy  giving  at  wiU  a  slight  vibratory  movement  to  the  vocal 
chords  the  soundless  explouenia,  are  respectively  converted 
into  the  impure  or  '  sonant '  explodents  g,  d,  and  b  ;  while 
the  liquids,  sibilants,  and  spirants  can  be  produced  from 
them  by  relaxation  and  adjustment.  The  guttural  explo- 
dent  closely  imitates  the  voluntary  oral  movement  employed 
in  deglutition.  The  pure  form  k,  together  with  the  sonant 
modification  g,  and  the  relaxed  forms  kIi  and  h,  are  used 
by  the  lower  anthropoids,  who  also  dis'Unctly  utter  some 
of  the  vowel-sounds  existing  in  the  human  voiced  These 
guttural  movements,  it  may  be  inferred,  furnish  man  also 
with  a  natural  basis  of  articulation.  Advancing  vocalisa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  man,  obtained  more  abundant  means 
of  differentiation,  by  adding  the  anterior  explodents,  and 
disciplining  the  tongue  and  lips  to  the  service  of  the 
voice.  These  movements  carry  us  back  to  the  experiences 
of  the  food-quest  ;  for  the  strong  lingual  explodent  t  is 
simply  the  movement  of  expulsion  necessary  in  the  erect 
position  for  the  removal  of  undesired  matter  from  the 
oral  cavity,  while  the  labial  movement  sei-ves  the  same 
purpose  in  the  extra-dental  region.  Justly  have  the  lingual 
and  labial  explodents  been  ranked,  together  w^ith  the 
deep  guttural  explodent,  next  after  the  general  symbol 
of  vocal  sound  (a)  in  the  enumeration  of  vocal  elements 
called  the  Alphabet ;  for  as  all  other  vowel-sounds  are 
modifications  of  the  broad  a,  so  all  other  consonants  are 
modifications  of  the  three  paramount  explodents  which 
follow  it  ^     The  broad  a,  the  spontaneous  consequent  of 

*  It  would  be  simpler  to  call  them  (i)  the  '  swallowing,'  (a)  the 
'spitting,'  and  (3)  the  'puffing'  explodents,  from  the  natural  acts  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  relaxed  linguals  may  be  called  '  chewing ' 
articulants. 

'  Huxley,  uhi  sup. 

^  The  European  alphabet  is  based  on  the  Phoenician,  identical  with 
the  Hebrew,  in  which  language  the  sonant  explodents  b,  g,  and  d  so 
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tlie  guttural  explodent,  naturally  yields  to  i  (ee)  after  the 
lingual,  and  to  u  after  the  labial  one ;  when  these  com- 
binations occur,  as  in  'Titicaca,'  language  strikes  its  natural 
keynotes.  Justly,  again,  have  these  agile  slaves  of  the  brain, 
the  tongue  and  lips,  been  accept&d  in  the  languages  of  the 
Old  World  as  synonyms  of  spet  4i,  sis  the  visible  embodi- 
ments of  the  artificial  basis  of  thought  by  which  man  has 
ni;i<le  the  realm  of  his  knowledge  co-extensive  with  the 
universe*.  The  languages  of  the  New  World,  unconscious 
of  tlieir  elementally  structure  ^,  here  exhibit  a  characteristic 
variation.  Quichua  denotes  language  by  the  word  *  mouth  ' 
(simi) ;  thus,  the  Quichua  language  is  called  Runa  Simi  = 
'Mouth  of  the  People.'  Mexican  calls  it  the  'thing  out  of 
the  throat '  (tlatolli).  '  Nahuatlatoa '  (=•  he  speaks  Mexican) 
means  when  analysed  '  he  speaks  (from  the  throat)  according 
to  law  or  rule  °.' 

To  add  to  the  scanty  apparatus  of  distinction  and  emphasis 
provided  by  the  guttural  explodent,  with  its  modifications, 
by  employing  these  secondary  exploflents,  pi-oduced  by  the 

lar  predominate  over  the  corresponding  pure  forms,  p,  k  and  t,  as  to 
cause  tliem  to  supersede  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Ureek  and  Latin  follow  the  Phoenician,  the  Latin  c  having  been 
originally  =  o.  The  Armenian  alphabet,  which  begins  a,  p,  k,  t, 
restores  the  pure  explodents.  The  original  Arabic  alphabet  (Abjad) 
begins  A,  b,  G,  d  ;  the  g,  however,  being  in  Syria  softened  to  J,  and  in 
Morocco  to  Y,  and  chiefly  retaining  its  guttural  phonesis  in  Egypt. 
The  most  scientific  alphabet  is  undoubtedly  the  Sanskrit,  which  after 
enumerating  the  vowels  begins  the  explodents  with  (i)  the  guttural 
and  its  derivatives,  gives  in  succession  (2)  the  palato-lingual  and  (3) 
the  labial,  with  their  dei-ivatives,  and  finishes  with  1,4)  the  liquids 
and  (5)  the  sibilants,  following  the  order  observed  in  the  text. 

'  VXSiaaa,  lingua.  Hebrgw  uses  'tongue'  i^lashon)  and  'lip'  (saphah) 
alternatively  as  names  for  'language.' 

-  The  American  aborigines,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  had  no 
alphabets.  The  so-called  '  Maya  alphabet,'  the  delight  of  some 
Americanists,  is  an  illusion  ;  the  symbols  to  which  phonetic  mean- 
ings have  been  assigned,  of  Mexican  origin,  evidently  represent,  not 
vocal  elements,  but  things. 

•*  So  Nahuatlacatl  (pi.  NahuatlacA)  means  '  one  who  lives  according 
to  law  or  rule,'  =  '  a  Mexican.' 
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Book  II.  ever-active  tongue  and  lips,  was  a  great  advance ;  and  tlit- 
Ahirriginai  Hiethod  by  which  these  would  most  easily  have  come  into 

America,  ^g^^  appears  to  explain  the  polysyllabic  aspect  whicli  is 
universal  in  the  rudest  languages,  and  which  probably 
characterised  human  speech  from  its  very  beginning.  The 
simple  closure  of  the  lips,  or  the  elevation  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  fore-palate  or  teeth,  in  the  course  of  vocalisa- 
tion, followed  by  a  rr -axatioi  of  the  muscles  employed,  at 
juce  produces  a  dissvifibi,  30und,  divided  by  one  of  the 
anterior  explodents.       ■: 'r-  avements,  repeated  once  or 

more  times — and  there  juld  '  >  a  natural  tendency  to 
repeat  them  indefinitely — would  produce  words  of  three 
or  more  syllables,  capable  of  infinite  variety,  when  the 
various  kinds  of  vowel  sound  are  used,  and  the  different 
methods  of  relaxing  and  modifying  the  explodents  are 
applied.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  was  the  varied  substance 
of  speech  provided ;  a  material  of  which  the  slowly-awakening 
intellect  availed  itself  to  record  its  experiences  in  that  com- 
plex process  of  exploring  the  world  of  things  with  which 
human  knowledge  begins  and  ends.  The  material  must 
necessarily  exist  before  it  can  be  moulded  by  art.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  in  the  making  of  language  a  halting 
and  tentative  process  of  syllable-forming,  rudely  indicating 
states  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  memory,  preceded  the 
process  by  which  oral  sound  was  systematically  adapted  to 
the  denotation  of  things ;  that  the  stage  of  language  proper 
succeeded  a  previous  stage,  in  which  conceptions,  which 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Hamilton '  as  '  vague  and 
confused,'  found  expression  in  a  semi- voluntary  vocalisation, 
exhibiting  what  Caspar!'^  has  called  'an  indeterminate 
linguistic  condition.'  Speech,  in  other  words,  was  formed 
by  the  gradual  rationalisation  and  solidification  of  a  poly- 
syllabic flux,  slowly  passing  from  an  involuntary  to  a 
voluntaiy  stage,  and  comparable  to,  though  in  its  material 

*  Ante,  p.  122. 

'  Die  Urgeschichte  der  Monsohheit,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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aspect  doubtless  widely  dissimilar  from,  the  song  of  birds,    Book  ir. 
or  the  chatter  of  monkeys.     We  may  imagine  the  human  Ahirriginai 
species,  at  some  remote  period,  a  period  possibly  covering    ^"^^<^ 
lutuiy  millennia,  influenced  by  such  physical  conditions  as 
have  been  above  indicated,  slowly  gaining  in  cerebral  bulk 
and  activity,  becoming  more  and  more  observant  of  pheno- 
mena,   and    stimulated    by    the    increase   of    remembered 
conceptions    o  vaiy  the  elements  of  an  involuntary  or  semi- 
voluntary  '     alisation,  habitual  in  the  food-group,  to  invest 
these   elenvents    with    meaning,    by   associating    them,    in 
certain  combinations,  with  certain  definite  conceptions  often 
present  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
language. 

The  Greek  ethn»  Jogists,  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  syllabic  Theory  of 
flux  antecedent  to  speech  was  familiar,  conceived  it  as  chaos."^  ^ 
a  confused  medley  of  sounds,  resembling  the  material  chaos 
which  had  preceded  cosmic?!  order '.  Some  modern  writers, 
influenced  either  by  a  reaction  against  the  theory  of  roots, 
or  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  any  process  of  evolution  in 
articulation,  adopt  a  similar  view.  Eational  speech,  we  are 
told,  was  preceded  by  'a  confused  utterance  of  the  most 
various  articulations,  such  as  we  never  find  combined  in 
any  language  "^ ' ;  and  it  arose  out  of  this  fortuitous  con- 
course of  syllables  by  some  process  akin  to  crystallisation, 
or  the  deposit  of  mud-shoals  in  flowing  water  '.  These 
analogies,  crude  as  they  are,  may  help  us  to  understand 
how  a  phonetic  chaos,  once  established,  might  give  place  to 
order :  but  the  suggestion  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
ever  existed,  though  plausible  when  vaguely  put  forth,  com- 
mends itself  less  when  analysed  and  examined,  and  can 
only  be  accepted,  if  at  all,  in  a  modified  sense.  Zoological 
analogy  can  scarcely  be  alleged  in  support  of  it.     There  is 
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'  T^s  (puvrii  8'  aaijfxov  Koi  avyKtxvutvris  ovarji,  Ik  tow  /cot'  bxi'^ov  SiapOpovv 
ras  Xfffts.     (Diodorus,  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  8.) 
"  H.  Paul,  Principles  of  tho  History  of  Language,  oh.  ix.  sec.  28a. 
'  Caspari,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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Book  II.    no   Confusion    in   the   cries   of   animfils.     Though   capable 
Ahoriffinai  of    Variation   within   varying   limits,    these    cries    present 

Americu.  ^  niarked  regularity  of  ty^jo — a  regularity  which  increases, 
instead  of  diminishing,  in  proportion  as  they  employ  repeti- 
tion, the  fundamental  principle  of  vocal  mechanics  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  contend(>d  thut  mere  repetition  could  in  the  case 
of  man  have  produced  a  confusion  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  cry,  and  which  admittedly  disappeared  when  language 
was  constituted  on  a  grammatical  basis.  Confusion,  if  it 
ever  existed,  must  have  been  due  to  an  early  and  excessive 
development  of  phonetic  variation.  Apparently  those  who 
ascribe  a  chaotic  cliaracter  to  the  beginnings  of  speech  have 
in  mind  the  multiplicity  of  elements  which  marks  its 
complete  organisation.  The  tongue  and  lips  are  conceived 
as  trained  and  habituated,  not  merely  to  those  rude  and 
massive  movements  which  speech  borrows  from  alimenta- 
tion, but  to  the  delicate  muscular  adjustments,  founded  on 
these  movements,  which  belong  only  to  phonetics  ;  and 
these  adjustments  are  conceived  as  alternating,  in  rapid 
succession,  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  massive 
movements  on  which  they  are  founded,  with  all  the  versa- 
tility, but  without  the  order  and  meaning,  of  fully-developed 
speech.  A  few  exceptional  sounds,  rejected  by  advanced 
languages  as  unsuitable  or  superfluous,  such  as  the  South- 
African  clicks,  may  be  supposed  to  swell  the  phonetic 
chaos ;  and  such  a  medley  of  articulations,  poured  forth 
with  little  or  no  premeditation,  might  not  unfitly  represent 
fleeting  and  confused  ideas,  perplexing  and  encumbering  the 
mind,  until  the  association  of  things  with  oral  sounds 
enabled  it  to  coordinate  and  command  them. 

The  first  postulate  of  the  'chaos'  theory— the  habitual 
use  of  a  varied  range  of  articulants  in  connexion  with  the 
ciy  before  the  organisation  of  a  phonetic  system,  must 
apparently  be  conceded.  Physiologj'-  and  zoological  analogy, 
it  is  true,  point  to  a  remote  age  when  the  human  animal 
possessed  only  the  guttural  explodent,  and  the  open  mouth 


Early 
variety  of 
Articu- 
lants. 
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served  merely  as  a  resonator,  companible  to  the  broadening  ^'""*  •'• 
orifice  of  wind  instruments.  But  the  cries  of  the  h)\ver  At>ori,iinai 
anthroimids  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  anythinf»  resemVding 
true  speech  could  have  come  out  of  these  conditions  ;  nor 
does  the  variety  of  vowel-sound  possible  in  connexion  with 
a  sinfjle  explodent  carry  us  any  nearer  to  it,  for  no  system 
of  speech  has  ever  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  vowel- 
variation  only.  An  unusual  abundance  of  vowels  generally 
indicates  a  low  grade  of  advancement '  ;  the  predominance 
of  vowels  over  consonants  in  vocalisation  is  a  sign  of  lin- 
fTuistic  degeneration.  Thought  always  seizes  on  and  clings 
to  the  consonants.  In  order  to  give  effective  expression  to 
tlie  sensp  of  difference,  on  which  all  meaning  is  ultimately 
founded,  to  create  a  series  of  phonetic  elements  at  once 
distinct  and  coherent,  to  provide  warp  and  woof  for  the 
fabric  of  language,  the  actual  contacts  of  the  oral  muscles 
must  be  varied  during  vocalisation.  The  mouth  thus  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  resonator,  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  modi-' 
fication  and  varied  emphasis ;  and  as  its  different  closures 
were  undoubtedly  in  contemporaneous  use  for  alimentary 
purposes^  it  seems  to  follow  that  when  onco  the  practice 
of  oralisation  suggested  itself  they  would  come  together 
into  use  as  articulants.  Tin's  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  with  one  exception  presently  to  be  mentioned — an 
exception  which  proves  to  be  an  apparent  one  only — all  the 
alimentary  movements  are  represented  in  the  articulation 
of  all  known  linguistic  groups,  down  to  the  lowest ;  in 
other  words,  the  phonetic  system  is  everywhere  based  on 
the  entire  series  of  muscular  movements  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  food,  and  is  therefore  everywhere  substan- 
tially imiform.  If  man,  then,  in  the  inception  of  speech, 
employed  these  muscular .  movements  indiscriminately  in 
connexion  with  the  reiterated  cry,  he  manifestly  possessed 
a  range  of  articulants  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 

'  The  Botocude  language,  for  instance,  recognises  more  than  twenty 
vowels,  while  the  Arabic  is  content  with  throe. 
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nooK  II.  bewildering  confuMion  ;  and  the  result  may  well  have  boon 
Aboriginal  *^  chaotic  niedloy  of  noisoa,  unless  by  virtue  of  some  natural 
America,  check  this  possible  chaos  was  prevented,  and  vocalisation 
retained  the  orderly  character  which  belongs  to  animal  cries, 
and  refippears  in  grammatical  speech. 
Aiiiuontary  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  man  alone  have  transforrod 
these  familiar  muscular  contacts  to  vocalisation?  We 
answer  that  he  has  not  alone  done  so.  Both  lingual  and 
labial  explodents  are  undoubtedly  heard  in  the  cries  of 
hungry  animals ;  and  the  muscular  (contacts  by  which  thesi- 
cries  are  thus  moulded  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  ,tlmt 
principle  of  tlie  '  repetition  of  serviceable  movements '  on 
which  Darwin  bases  his  theory  of  emotiojial  expression ', 
the  sense  of  hunger  suggesting  the  contacts  associated  with 
the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  and  these  audibly  modifying  the 
cry  by  which  that  sense  is  expressed.  Nor  does  the  con- 
nexion of  oral  sound  with  appetite  cease  when  the  demand 
for  food  is  satisfied.  The  cry  of  hunger  gives  place  to  the 
murmur  of  satisfaction,  often  heard  while  the  pleasurable 
act  of  eating  is  going  on ;  vocalisation  sometimes  in- 
stinctively recommences  with  the  renewal  of  nervous  force 
consequent  upon  nutrition  and  repose.  We  know  nothing 
positive  of  the  conditions  under  which  man  lived  in  the 
period  in  which  speech  was  acquired  ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  ascribe  the  chief  share  in  its  acquisition  to  social  and 
mental  instincts,  called  into  play  during  periods  of  com- 
parative ease  and  abundance.  Yet  everything  indicates 
that  while  the  provision  of  food  was  always  his  prime 
necessity,  he  passed  through  long  ages  in  which  the  supply 
was  precarious  and  diminishing  ;  when,  driven  into  the 
direst  straits  by  hunger,  he  was  compelled  to  become  a  beast 
of  prey,  and  to  lift  his  hand  against  whatever  had  life,  his 
own  species  not  excepted  ;  when  species  cognate  to  his  own, 
probably  more  nearly  cognate  than  any  surviving  anthro- 
poids, succumbed  to  unfavourable  physical  conditions  under 
'  Expression  of  the  Emotions,  ch.  i. 
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which  he  liimself  barely  escaped   extinction.     From    this    Book  ir. 
(•(iiidition  of  thing.s  man  emerjifed  endowed  witli  the  gift  of  Ahoriifinni 
speech.     Who  shall  say  — so  the  speculative  anthropologist    •'^""■'Wca. 
uiiglit  fairly  argue— to  what  extent  ho  owed  it  to  the  hard- 
ships  he  endured,  to  the  increased  cen^bral  activity  by  which 
they  were  met  and   overcome,   to  enforced  gregariousness 
aiul   dependence   on   united   action?     Is   it,    in   any   case, 
ji  mere  coincidence,  when  the  prominence  of  food  among 
early  ideas  is  considered,  that  the  elements  of  his  cry,  from 
which  speech  was  developed,  snoald  be  moulded  into  shape 
hv  muscular  contacts  associated  with  the  sense  of  hunger 
jiiul  the  satisfaction  of  hunger? 

Such  quest'ons  transgress  the  limits  of  our  argument,  Theory  ot 
which  may  claim  as  a  merit  that  its  tendency  is  to  contract,  of^artlcuia- 
instead   of  widening,  the  scope  of  mere  speculation.     For  *'"«  *'i'*>"' 
while  our  identification  of  the  principal  elements  of  articu-  as  u  basis, 
liition  with  alimentary  muscular  contacts  accords,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  physiology,  which  considers  the  mouth  as 
piiniarily  the  ante-chamber  of  the  alimentary  canal,   and 
as  possessing  no  organs  specially  designed  to  take  part  in 
vocalisation',  it  sets  philology  free  from  a  standing  difficulty 
by  enabling  it  to  dispense  with  all  theories  of  articulatory 
evolution.     Philologists  must  admit  that  the   doctrine   of 
evolution  has  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  phonetics  with  con- 
spicuous success.     The  more  popular  of  the  two  theories 
which  call  for  notice  regards  the  phonetic  system  as  the 
result  of  a  gradual  extension,  proceeding  from  one  part  of 
the  oral  organs  to  another,  as  in  the  acquisition  of  speech 
by  children  ;  and  the  order  of  this  extension  in  the  case  of 
the  child  is  generally  assumed  i    be  the  order  in  which  the 
different   groups   of  articulants   were   evolved.      The   first 
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'  'The  cavity  of  the  mouth,'  says  Prof.  Von  Meyer  (The  Organs  of 
Speech,  p.  120)  '  is  not  adapted  by  any  special  apparatus  for  the  part 
it  plays  in  speech,  but  is  only  provided  with  that  which  fits  it  fur  its 
natural  position  as  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  merely  occa- 
sionally otherwise  employed.' 
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Book  IT.    ai'ticulivnts  acquired  by  children  are  the  labials  ;  the  easiti 
Aborhjinai  forins  of  the  Hiigual  exjilodent  come  next,  and  the  gutturals 


Aiiurira. 


and  sibilants  are  acquired  last.  ,  This  process  obviously 
follows  the  order  in  which  the  child  learns  to  exercise  the 
oral  muscles  by  taking  food.  The  lips  are  first  brought 
into  play  by  sucking ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tonguf  is 
grad dally  exercised  as  more  solid  foods  are  taken  ;  its  runt 
is  educated  to  the  guttural  explodent  by  practice  in  thrusting 
substantial  masses  of  food  into  the  pharynx  ;  the  sibilants 
are  only  possible  when  the  alimentary  apparatus  has  betn 
completed  by  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  fact  that  mans 
lower  cognates  with  one  consent  employ  the  guttural  exi)l(i- 
dent,  and  no  other  \  would  suggest  that  the  child,  in 
learning  to  articulate,  reverses  the  order  of  evolution  ;  Imr 
why  should  there  be  any  fresh  evolution  at  all,  for  artieii- 
latory  purposes,  of  movements  which  the  species  had  loiiu 
since  acquired  by  eating,  and  which  in  order  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  phonetic  system,  only  needed  to  be  .i])plied  to 
the  air-current  passing  through  the  empty  oral  cavity  ? 
Originated  in  the  infancy  of  philological  science  more  than 
a  century  ago  -,  the  theory  of  the  development  of  articula- 
tion from  the  labials,  as  a  basis,  has  been  revived  by  tni 
eminent  scholar  wlio  professes  to  verify  it  by  the  aid 
of  languages  so  little  related  as  the  Hebrew  and  tht 
Chinese  ^  Each  of  these,  we  are  told,  passed  throuah 
three  stages  of  development — an  early  one,  in  which  labial 
consonants  alone  were  employed,  an  intermediate  one,  in 
which  the  tongue  came  into  use,  and  a  final  one,  in  \vliicli 
language  was  completed  by  the  discovery  of  the  gutturals : 
and  in   the    case  of  Chinese  it  is   maintained   that   tlipst 

'  In  one  of  tlie  cries  cited  by  Mr.  Huxley  (ante,  p.  132,  note  2)  tin 
linguisl  explodent  l  appears;  but  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  tliiv 
letter  correctly  represents  tlie  articu'.ant  for  which  it  stands.  Tin 
gutturals,  in  any  case,  i)redominatc. 

'^  De  IJrosses,  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  des  Langues  (1765  . 

'  Edkins,  Evoh'tiun  of  the  Chinese  Language;  Evolution  of  tin 
Hebrew  Language. 
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iioriods  can  be  approximately  referred  tt)  their  elironolo^ictil 
pLues.  Without  venturing  to  examine  the  grounds  of  these 
coiichisions,  we  may  say  that  the  languages  of  the  New 
W(»rkl,  ranked  by  the  most  recent  philology  as  more  archaic 
than  either  Hebrew  or  Chinese,  lend  no  countenance  to  the 
general  theory  to  which  these  conclusions  point.  While 
the  least-pei-fectly  organised  American  languages  distribute 
their  articulation  among  all  the  oral  muscles,  they  suggest 
a  progress  from  a  prevailing  gutturalism,  varied  by  nasalisa- 
tion, to  the  constitution  of  the  existing  mixed  basis,  in 
which  oralised  sounds  are  more  i)rominent,  and  gutturals 
and  nasals  are  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  One  feature 
of  certain  American  languages,  the  rejection  of  labials,  is 
traceable  geographically  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
northern  Asia.  This  exceptional  fact,  important  as  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  early  migrations,  tells  neither  for  nor 
against  the  labial  hypothesis  ;  for  it  is  consistent  with  the 
sui)position  tiiat  these  easy  articulants  were  employed  in 
remote  times,  and  have  been  gradually  disused.  In  the 
case  of  Chinese  a  similar  process  seems  to  have  begun,  but 
never  to  have  been  comi>leted  \ 

Another  theory  of  articulatory  evolution  considers  Ian-  Tiioory  i>t 
guage  to  have  begun  with  pure  vowels,  in  which  the  'tv,jjj"*'"^ 
muscles   of  the   open   mouth   remain    quiescent,    to   have  '^"weis  to 

,  .  .  tixpluiloiit 

advanced  to  those  equally  continuous  sounds  in  which 
the  air-current,  slightly  obstructed  by  some  imperfect 
muscular  movement,  produces  audible  friction  or  vibra- 
tion, and  to  have  proceeded,  as  the  muscles  gathered 
strength  and  confidence,  to  the  formation  of  those  vigorous 
articulants  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  voice  is  broken 
at  will,  and  the  muscles  are  habitually  contracted  with 
the  greatest  energy.  The  first  consonants  to  be  formed, 
according    to    Geiger^,    who    leans    to    this    theory,    were 
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'  According  to  Dr.  Edkins  (Evolution  of  tho  Chinese  Lungxiage,  p.  1 1) 
tlie  use  of  the  hibials  has  been  declining  since  the  seventh  century. 
*  Goiger,  Ursprung  und  Entwickelung  der  Menschlichtn  Sprache 
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Hook  11.  L,  M,  N,  K,  s,  jiik]  t;  iiiul  it  woiiKl  uppoar  that  this  (Muinciit 
Ahori^iiini  l>l»ih)h>jJ:iHt  coiisidortHl  iirtic'ulatioii  to  havo  practioilly  Im'^ih, 

Americd.  ^vilh  i\io  aprx  of  tho  toii,ij;iU',  as  tho  most  ai-tivo  and  iui«l)il(. 
part  of  lh(>  )ral  organs.  Such  articulants  as  those,  involvinu 
littlo  luust'i  lar  (»X('r(it)n,  wi>ro  easily  nipeated  and  con). 
l^ounded,  not  \vitli  any  delinito  sense  of  nieanin,t>',  hiil  l)y 
tlie  mere  l\)ri'e  of  th(>  vocalising  impulse  ;  the*  longiu- 
and  lips  gradually  ac(pur(>d  more  strength  and  decision ; 
ultimately  tho  vigorous  gutturals  wiu'e  discovered,  and 
the  scale  of  articulants  coriipleted.  The  main  ohjcciiou 
to  this  view,  as  to  that  last  mentioned,  is  that  it  treats 
the  mouth  and  its  muscles  as  merely  ])honotic  instruments. 
Phj'siology  declares,  with  no  <loubtful  vt)ice,  that  they  arc 
by  their  structure  an<l  natural  functions  nothing  hut  parts 
of  tho  aliment.ary  canal  ;  and  no  theory  of  their  socondaiy 
functions  M'hich  ignores  this  fact  and  its  consetpKUices  ciui 
bo  accepted  as  satistactory.  That  tho  nasals  m  and  n  wrw 
among  the  earliest  constitui>nts  of  language  may  be  con- 
eeded,  for  they  naturally  arise  when  vocal  sounds  ;nv 
commenced  before  the  mouth  is  opened,  or  continued  jiftiu' 
it  has  been  closed,  the  one  when  tho  oi)ening  oi"  closure 
is  made  by  the  lips,  the  other  when  it  is  mad(»  by  the 
tong  le,  while  the  lips  remain  ai)art.  The  energc^tic  r. 
constantly  formed  during  mastication,  must  also  b(^  ad- 
mitted as  an  early  articulant.  Tho  weaker  linguals  arc 
at  best  doubtful.  The  distinction  of  l  and  r  involves 
the  most  ditlicult  adjustments  of  speech  ;  and  in  sonic 
low  languages,  notably  in  those  of  Australia,  the  s  is 
wanting,  and  those  who  sjieak  them  cannot  readily  make 
hissing  sounds.  Lastly,  we  have  the  stubborn  fact  that 
man's  cognates,  whoso  vigorous  cries  can  bi^  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  more,  use  only  those  guttural  c.\\Ao- 
dents  which  tho  theory  of  evolution  by  progressive  exercise 
of  the  oral  muscles  ct)nsiders   to  have  been   acquired  last 

und  Vornunft,  hook  i.  see.  3  ;  Rosoiitlial,  L.  Geigor,  p.  19  ,  Stointlml, 
Urspruiig  dor  Spraohe,  4tli  cd.  p.  17a. 
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of  Jill.    'ri»'«  theory  must  l)o  dismissed  as  purely  liyiiotlietic,     ij„ok  ii. 
and  !is   Ix'in^'   coutnidictod,   rather   than   sni>iK)rted,   by  the  ,\f,^^i„„i 
scanty   nunibor    of   facts  by  wliicli    it    can   bo   brought  to    A7n4-nra. 
tlu>  test. 

Tlie  system  of  ]>honeti<'  elements,  wo  conclude,  is  not  the  Addiifafiou 
ivsuli  of  evolution,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  ]»ut  of  J'/^^'J,^'"",'"^. 
the  simide  transfer  of  alimentary  contacts  to  a  new  function  •>""<«  *<> 
— iliat  01  f^iving  outlnio  an<l  (nnphasis  to  vocal  sound,  tiou. 
Nothing  further  is  re<iuired,  to  produce  the  whole  scale  of 
tlicso  elements,  but  slight  muscular  adjustments;  and  the 
variety  of  phonetic  form  j)riinarily  depends  on  the  degree 
of  force  used  in  ai)plying  these  movements  to  their  secondary 
function.  Let  them  be  for  a  moment  conceived  as  being 
thus  applied  for  the  iirst  time.  Instead  of  thrusting  m.asses 
(if  solid  matter,  nu)ro  or  less  dissolved  by  insalivation,  to 
luul  fro  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  ui)wards  to  the  j)alate 
,111(1  backwards  to  the  pharynx  for  swallowing,  oi-  forwards 
(or  ('X[>ulsion,  the  muscles  now  act  upon  nothing  more 
tangible  than  an  out-going  current  of  air.  If,  in  the  effort 
(if  articulation,  they  act  with  sullicic^nt  vigour  to  close  the 
oral  cavity,  at  either  of  the  throe  points  at  which  closure  is 
possible,  (i)  between  the  loot  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft 
palate,  (2)  between  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore 
palate,  and  (3)  between  the  two  lips,  the  explodents  k,  t, 
and  r,  will  be  heard  :  if  the  effort  be  more  vigorous  than  is 
necessary  barely  to  effect  th.e  closures,  these  explodents 
will  be  produced  in  intensified  forms.  If  less  force  be  used 
than  is  necessary  to  make  the  closures,  the  difference  will 
not  be  simply  one  of  reduced  intimsity  ;  it  will  be  a  specific 
0110.  An  entirely  new  series  of  articulants  will  hz  created. 
A  continuous  sound  will  be  produced  by  the  rush  of  air 
through  the  imperfectly  closed  aperture — a  sound  perceptibly 
different  in  each  of  the  three  closures  thus  imperfectly 
formed,  and  perceptibly  affectc^l  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  oi»posito  parts  approximate,  and  by  the  mode  of  their 
iuljustment  to  each  other.     If  one  of  the  muscles  employed 
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Book  II.    is  the  tongue,  the  sound  may  be  further  modified  l)y  ijiving 
Ahoriqinni  ^^  ^^^^  mobile  Organ  a  general  vibratory  motion  from  its 

Anvrka.  .^pex,  or  a  partial  one  at  its  margins,  or  by  giving  a  similar 
motion  to  the  uvula  as  the  root  of  the  tongue  approaches 
it.  The  majority  of  these  modified  articulants  are  in  fact 
made  by  means  of  the  tongue  ;  and  while  they  requjip 
comparatively  little  muscular  exertion,  they  are  full  of 
distinctiveness  and  variety.  Language,  indeed,  in  its 
advanced  forms  owes  to  them  most  of  its  ease  and  expres- 
siveness. Oralisation — the  transfer  of  the  centre  of  speech 
from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth-  is 
largely  duo  to  the  free  use  of  these  elements. 
I'limitivo  If  the  scalo  of  articulants,  then,  is  produced  by  simplv 
making  the  articulatory  effort  in  different  degrees  of  force. 
^ve  see  at  once  the  order  in  which  the  development  of 
articulation  has  taken  place.  Every!  hing  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  has  proceeded,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
strong  to  the  weak,  from  the  strenuous  to  the  rela^ied. 
The  Jilimentary  contacts  which  articulation  has  adopted,  if 
not  necessarily  strenuous  in  themselves,  admit  of  iio  relaxa- 
tion ;  when  the  character  of  savage  dietaries  is  considii  !. 
they  may  well  be  supposed  to  havr  been  habitually  made 
with  greater  force  than  is  necestosr\  bp>'oly  to  form  tlie 
different  articulatory  closures.  In  maiiy  so  ge  languages 
a  degree  of  vigour  never  i7.earu  in  tiio  in  ;;J'  i&ted  phonesis 
of  civilisation  is  commonly  given  to  the  three  fundamental 
explodents  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  strenuous 
articulants  represent  the  archaic  habit  of  speech.  These 
intense  explodents  are  still  used  in  some  American  languages 
concurrently  with  the  same  articulants  in  their  usual  or 
softened  forms.  They  are  best  preserved  in  Aymara  and 
Quichua,  and  are  denoted  in  writing  by  cc  or  Kk,  xt,  and 
"p  ;  the  ch  (Tsh)  is  also  used  in  the  intensive  form  denoted 
b>  cell.  The  'ntense  xt  and  pp  are  prominent  in  the  Maya 
dialec*- .  Among  other  languages  which  retain  the  inteiist 
ey.[.Io<ie  Its   side  by  side  wvJi  the  ordinary  ones,  may  he 
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iiKMitioned  the  Otomi.  which  employs  cc  and  xt,  the  hitter  Book  11. 
ivquiring  the  tongue  to  be  forcibly  thrust  against  the  Ahn,-iqh>»i 
ttcth'.  The  ordinary  F  sound  does  not  content  this  vigorous  -i""^'''<"- 
language ;  the  lips  are  tasked  to  the  utmost,  the  effect  produced 
lieing  that  of  pf,  as  in  the  German  ejaculation  'Pfui!' 
Tliis  strong  articulant,  which  occurs  elsewhere,  represents 
the  trjuisition  from  p  to  r,  as  the  t1  of  British  Columbia  and 
Mexico,  presently  mentioned,  represents  that  from  t  to  l. 
It  is  noticeable  that  these  intense  explodents  are  generally 
tound  in  connexion  with  a  i)redominant  gutturalism— a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Maya  and  Uiomi  languages. 
As  for  the  Quichua,  says  Pacheco-Zegarra.  it  is  so  guttural 
ill  its  whole  organisation  as  to  be  scarcely  pronounceable 
l>y  European  lips  ;  the  Spanish  jota  and  the  Arabic  explo- 
-n  es  are  trifles  compared  with  that  alarming  series  of 
spi rates  and  guttural*  which  largely  composes  the  scale 
r  < Quichua  consonants.  Yet  it  is  smooth  and  melodious 
l)y  comparison  with  its  rugged  parent  the  Aymara ;  he 
wlio  would  give  the  true  intonation  to  the  latter  idiom, 
Musical  as  it  appears  when  printed,  must  aim  at  pro- 
1  )uncuig  each  syllable  as  if  cracking  a  nut  with  his  back 
teeth  \ 
Nasalisation — essentially  nothing  but  leaving  the  pharynx. 
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■  The  Semitic  languages  use  a  strong  guttural  k  '^Heb.  Koph,  Arab. 
t^af)  concurrently  with  a  weaker  one.  The  older  Greek  followed  them 
in  ciiis  respect,  but  the  intense  k  (Koppa)  was  lost  in  Ionia  and  Attica, 
aiul  hence  dropped  out  of  the  later  Greek  alphabet. 

*  Colonel  G.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Darwin  says  of  the  Fuegians,  *  The 
language  of  these  people,  according  to  our  notions,  scarcely  deserves 
fo  be  called  articulate.  Captain  Cook  has  compared  it  to  a  man 
clearing  his  throat ;  but  certainly  no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat 
with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and  clicking  '^unds'  (Journal  of 
liosearches,  Dec.  17,  1832).  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations. 
The  Terraba  of  Costa  Rica,  recently  investigated  by  Sen.  Pittier, 
abounds  in  strong  consonants,  guttural  and  nasal  sounds  of  difficult 
inonunciation,  and  short  aspirations,  linal  or  intermediate.  The  k  is 
luiiiouhtedly  the  articulant  chiefly  used,  while  tlie  r,  occurs  very 
rarely.'     (Ensayo  Lexicografico  sobre  la  Lengua  de  Terraba,  p.  8.) 
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Book  II.  during  vocalisfition,  in  the  natural  position  for  ordinary 
Ahoriqinai  breathing,  instead  of  closing  the  nasal  cavities  as  in  de- 
glutition—plays in  archaic  speech  a  part  not  less  prominent 
than  strenuity  and  gutturalisni,  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated ;  and  like  these,  it  loses  ground  as  languufic 
advances.  The  feeble  m  and  n,  and  the  final  -ng,  to  whiiii 
some  European  languages,  as  the  French,  Portuguese  and 
Lithuanian,  add  occasionally  nasalised  vowels,  scarcely  dis- 
turb the  smooth  surface  of  oralised  speech.  In  primitive 
times,  when  articulation  was  more  vigorous,  the  distinction 
produced  by  nasalisation  was  strongly  felt  and  extensively 
utilised.  The  three  intense  nasals,  Ng-,  Nd-,  and  mIj-  ur 
Mp-,  all  strenuously  enunciated,  and  used  as  initial  sounds. 
are  nothing  but  the  intensified  k,  t  and  p  articulated  with 
the  nasal  cavities  open  ;  these  powerful  articulants,  familiar 
to  students  of  South  African  and  Melanesian  languages. 
are  common  in  America  from  Mexico  southwards,  and  are 
especially  prominent  in  the  Puquina,  the  language  of  the 
Urus  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  Fuegian.  Nor  does  this 
emphatic  nasalisation  merely  enlarge  the  1 .-  j  of  articulants : 
it  may  serve  a  grammatical  purpose.  Thus  the  Chiapanec 
of  Mexico  forms  tlie  future  tense  by  prefixing  to  the 
present  the  particle  'ta-,'and  the  past  by  prefixing  'na-,' 
in  each  case  nasalising  the  initial  which  follows.  *  Kope ' 
(he  sees)  thus  becomes  in  the  future  '  ta-ngope ' ;  *  porno 
(he  thinks)  *  ta-mbomo ' ;  '  reto  '  (he  rises,  the  r  here  repre- 
senting the  uvular  r  founded  on  a  relaxed  form  of  the 
guttural  explodent)  becomes  in  the  past  *na-ngeto.'  In 
Choctaw,  nasalisation  expresses  intensity  or  continuance. 
In  Algonquin  a  final  nallfeal  indicates  the  relation  of  place. 
The  use  oi  the  primitive  nasals  in  Guarani  is  worth  notice. 
This  language  never  commences  a  word  with  the  sonant 
explodents  o,  d,  b,  but  employs  instead  the  stronger  nasals 
Ng,  Nd,  and  Mb ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  these  substitu- 
tions in  Djicota.  The  Otomi,  even  more  vigorous,  employs 
the  nasal  initial  still  more  freely.     It  often  prefixes  to  all 
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its  explodents,  pure,  impure,  anu  aspirated,  a  humming^ 
nasal  alternating  between  m  and  n,  but  written  ]>y  gram- 
marians as  the  latter,  thus  illustrating,  better  than  any 
other  language  we  can  name,  that  stage  of  speech  in  which 
guttural  sounds  struggle*  for  i)rodominance  with  nasal  ones, 
and  the  system  of  oral  vocalisation  is  as  yet  imi>erfectly 
developed. 

This  struggle  between  the  gutturals  and  nasals  reappears 
when  we  turn  from  the  consonants  to  the  vowels.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  primitive  guttural  explodent  we  find  in 
certain  characteristically  American  languages  (t)  a  series  ot 
distinctively  guttural  vowel-sounds  produced  by  retracting 
the  root  of  the  tongue  as  the  vowel  is  formed,  making 
a  forcible  expiration,  and  thus  giving  a  separate  resonance 
to  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  exist- 
ing state  of  these  languages  this  series  co-exists  with,  but 
requires  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from,  two  others  pre- 
senting the  same  vowel-forms ;  (2)  a  nasal  aeries,  and  (3)  a 
series  consisting  of  open  or  oral  vowel-sounds.  Some  other 
languages  employ  the  nasal  series  (2}  concurrently  with  the 
open  or  oral  series  (3),  the  guttural  series  (i)  having  apparently 
disappeared  ;  these  form  a  group  intermediate  between  those 
languages  which  recognise  both  gutturals  and  nasals,  and 
the  ordinary  type  of  oralised  speech,  in  which  the  guttural 
and  the  nasal  series  are  alike  wanting.  Among  the  languages 
which  possess  all  three  series,  and  thus  appear  to  illustrate 
completely  the  process  of  change  wlii  3h  the  vowel  has  under- 
gone, we  select  the  Otomi  of  Mexico  and  the  Guarani.  In 
the  former  there  are  three  forms,  open,  guttural,  and  nasal, 
to  each  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  u ' ;  the  e  has  a  second  and 
deeper  guttural  form,  produced  by  clenching  the  teeth  and 
forcing  the  vowel  from  the  abyss  of  the  throat.  The  vowel  i, 
incapable  of  gutturalisation,  only  takes  the  nasal  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  open  form.     Additional  f(jrce  is  given  to  the 

'  Througiiout  these  pages  the  continental  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
must  be  understood  (a  =  'Ah,'  e  =  '  Eh,'  i  and  y  -  '  oe,'  u  =  '  00 ';. 
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]Jo(.K  II.  enunciation  by  the  use  of  the  '  sultillo,'  or  brief  pause  between 
Ahnrininnj  ^^^^^  Syllables  of  the  same  word,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
allow  the  second  to  burst  forth  with  greater  energy.  The 
nasal  and  guttural  vowels  of  the  Guarani  are  of  special 
interest.  The  former,  of  extreme  importance  for  the  proixT 
comprehension  of  the  language,  have  two  forms,  short  and 
long,  and  often  jiossoss  the  property  of  nasalising  the  vowel 
l)receding  and  following  them.  The  guttural  vowel  y,  always 
long,  requires  a  forcible  retraction  of  the  tongue,  bringing  it 
as  r.  c  as  possible  to  the  orifice  of  the  throat.  This  vowel 
has  a  third  intonation,  partly  guttural  and  partly  nasal ;  it 
must  be  pronounced,  says  our  authority  \  through  the  nose 
and  in  the  throat  at  the  same  time,  and  always  takes  the 
heavy  accent.  There  is,  moreover,  a  double  guttural  y. 
which  can  also  be  compounded  with  the  nasal  one.  The 
languages  which  have  only  nasal  vowels  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  ones  are  move  numerous  and  widely  spread  than 
the  class  above  illustrated.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Athapascan,  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Dacota,  and  Choctaw  both 
nasalise  and  oralise  their  vowels,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
class  covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  North 
America  ;  it  is  probably  equally  extensive  in  South  Americii. 
being  very  nuri.erously  represented  among  the  languages  of 
both  the  mountain  and  the  forest  districts.  Throughout 
this  vast  area  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vocalisation 
of  the  various  languages  would  probably  reveal  consider- 
able remains  of  gutturalisation  as  well  as  nasalisation. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  widely-spread  Esquimaux,  single 
vowels  (a)  are  strongly  gutturalised,  although  the  general 
vocalisation  has  become  oralised  ;  and  crude  sounds  suggest- 
ing a  primitive  use  of  gutiuralism  and  nasalisation  in  con- 
trasted senses  not  only  survive,  but  continue  to  be  employed 
concurrently  with  grammatical  speech,  in  which  case  they 
lend  to  the  latter  a  species  of  emi^hasis.  Thus,  according  tci 
Crantz,  if  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  '  assent  with  pleasure 
^  Montoya,  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Guarani. 
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to  what  yoii  say,  they  suck  the  air  clown  their  throats  with  Book  ir 
;i  cortain  noise.  If  they  put  the  negative  with  contempt  or 
;il»horrence,  they  wrinkle  their  nose  and  nuike  a  little  sound 
rhrough  it.'  He  further  cautions  the  learner  to  be  careful  to 
study  the  gestures  with  which  the  spoken  language  is 
supplemented.  *They  accompany  many  words  not  only 
with  a  particular  accent  but  also  with  miens  and  winks  ; 
and  whoever  doth  not  take  good  notice  of  this  may  easily 
mistake  their  meaning.'  This  is  especially  to  be  attended  to 
ill  the  speech  of  the  women  '. 

The  close  relation  of  these  archaic  explodents  and  vowel- 
sounds  to  the  vocal  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  course 
of  linguistic  development,  marked  by  their  declining  use, 
and  the  predominance  of  weaker  elements  derived  from 
them  by  relaxation,  on  the  other,  alike  indicate  them  as 
tlie  fundamental  constituents  of  si>eech.  Kelaxation  comes 
naturally  of  repetition,  the  master-key  to  the  development 
of  language ;  and  these  processes,  completed  by  variation, 
which  follows  in  their  train,  bridge  the  chasm  between 
the  cry  and  speech  in  its  material  aspect,  as  the  recognition 
and  expression  of  varied  personality  bridge  the  chasm  in 
its  grammatical  and  logical  aspect.  The  origin  of  relaxed 
forms  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows.  The  repetition  of 
ii  sound  by  the  living  voice,  and  in  the  same  breath,  differs 
essentially  from  the  repetition  of  a  written  or  sculptured 
symbol.  The  jn-ocess  is  a  dynamic  one.  The  resistance  of 
the  organs,  and  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  lungs, 
produce  a  gradual  diminution  of  force,  with  a  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  exertion  involved  in  the  initial  effort ; 
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'■  Hist,  of  Greenland,  book  iii.  cli.  vi.  '  Gesture-language '  vadmirably 
ilisciissed  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  ch.  iv.  of  his  '  Anthropology')  was  evidently 
in  general  use  from  the  first  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  the  resources 
iifspeecli  :  we  shall  recur  to  it  later  on  in  discussing  the  multiplicity 
I  if  demonstrative  pronouns  which  some  American  languages  exhibit. 
(Gesture,  however,  has  in  reality  little  to  do  with  language,  and  its 
il<'velopment  is  calculated  to  retard  rather  than  to  accelerate  that  of 
tlie  phonetic  art. 
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Book  II.  the  more  strenuous  the  initial  sound  the  weaker  will  be  the 
Ahi^inni  consequents.    This  weakness  may  be  variously  shown.    Tlie 

America,  pitch  may  be  lowered,  or  the  volume  of  sound  reduced. 
But  what  chiefly  concerns  phonetic  development  is  that  tlie 
articulatory  movements  tend  to  be  less  vigorous ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  when  relaxation  passes  a  certain  point — when 
the  closure  is  no  longer  perfectly  made,  they  lose  form  as  well 
as  force.  The  air-current,  rushing  between  the  approaching 
parts,  produces  some  kind  of  audible  friction,  according  to 
the  position  to  which  the  parts  are  adjusted  ;  and  finally 
the  character  of  an  explodent  is  lost  altogether,  the  guttural 
becoming  a  mere  breathing,  while  the  lingual  and  la])ial 
vanish  in  the  momentary  vowel-sounds  y-  and  w-.  Pro- 
gressive relaxation  thus  adds  to  the  original  stock  of  three 
explodents,  doubled  by  nasalisation,  about  twenty  weakened 
forms,  mostly  adjustments  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  the 
most  mobile  part  of  the  organs.  In  connexion  with  these 
relaxed  explodents  open  or  oral  vowels  naturally  take  the 
place  of  guttural  and  nasal  ones.  The  relaxation  of  the 
anterior  explodents  completes  the  work  of  oralisation,  which 
their  introduction  as  alternatives  for  the  guttural  explodent 
began '. 


*  Tlie  principal  explosions  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 
Fundamental  intense  forms. 
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Simple. 
1.  KKA-,  relaxed  forms -Aa,  -kha, 
vanishing  form  -ha. 
.     .     .  -ta,  -tha  (as  in 
'thin  *)  -slia^  -sa,  'la,  -ra, 
vanishing  form  -ya. 
-pa,   -fa, 


2.  TTA-, . 


3.  PPA-, 


I 
Nasalised. 

1.  NGA-,  relaxed  forms  -fla  (nya), 

■ga,  -gha,  -ra  (uvular  R). 

2.  NDA-,  ....  -na,  -da,  -tha 

(as  in  *  that '),  -sha  {sh  = 
the  French  J),  -sa. 

3.  MBA-, -ma,  -ha, 


vanishing  form  -ica.  -va. 

NGA-  does  not  adequately  represent  the  strenuous  guttural  nasal. 
Bourquin  in  his  recent  Esquimaux  grammar  writes  this  articulant 
RNfi,  the  R  indicating  a  strong  vibration  of  the  uvula.  It  would  perhap? 
be  more  correct  to  substitute  rnga-  for  nga-  in  the  above,  and  to  be,<jin 
the  relaxed  forms  with  the  latter. 
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We  mention  this  purely  mechanical  cause  of  relaxation  Book  II. 
first,  because  it  best  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  relaxed  Ahorininni 
forms  originate.  Other  causes,  arising  out  of  the  adaptation  ^i"i«'f" 
of  sound  to  significance,  have  probably  had  the  chief  share  p|j""„^g**/^< 
in  bringing  these  elements  into  common  use,  and  reducing  reluxatiou. 
vocalisation  generally  to  the  level  of  its  weakest  constituents. 
Foremost  among  them  stands  the  association  of  the  anterior 
articulants,  on  which  relaxation  chiefly  operates,  \N'ith  facial 
expression.  As  Geiger  has  pointed  out ',  the  apprehension  of 
meaning  largely  depended,  in  early  language,  on  indications 
gathered  from  the  features  of  the  speaker.  Hence  those 
articulant  4  would  naturally  be  preferred  which  address  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  that  is,  the  relaxable  labials  and  Unguals  ; 
and  a  vocalisation  in  which  these  were  prominent  would 
be  most  quickly  understood,  most  easily  imitated,  and  most 
widely  accepted.  At  a  later  stage  an  inducement  to  relaxation 
is  probably  found  in  the  aptitude  of  the  anterior  explodents 
for  reflecting  in  the  speaker,  and  stimulating  in  the  hearer, 
the  sense  of  muscular  movement  and  contact  in  many  varied 
forms.  The  transition  from  the  cry  to  speech  represents 
a  continuous  struggle  to  make  vocalisation  the  symbolic 
embodiment  of  outward  things — of  tangible  objects  and 
their  various  relations.  Our  conceptions  of  things  are 
largely  composed  of  remembered  sensations  of  pressure 
and  opposition,  of  contact  and  severance,  of  roughness  and 
smoothness,  of  looseness  and  cohesion,  of  contrast  in  shape 
and  size,  of  successi\  0  changes  in  situation,  of  duration  and 
evanescence,  and  of  other  simple  material  relations  which 
have  their  counterparts  in  muscular  sensations  of  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  and  lips,  familiarised  to  the  sense  of  ever- varying 
contacts,  appear  to  be  the  readiest  exponents  of  such 
relations,  and  through  them  of  whatever  objects  may  be 
involved  in  them ;  and  the  multiplication  of  lingual  and 
labial  articulants  consequent  on  relaxation  thus  afforded 
a  variety  of  symbols  peculiarly  suited  for  marking  those 
'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  24.     Cp.  ante,  pp.  116,  117. 
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Book  II.  differences  of  things  on  the  recognition  of  which  significant  <■ 
is  founded.  Lust,  but  by  no  means  least  among  the  cause> 
of  predominant  relaxation,  is  the  ease  with  which  relaxed 
ai'ticulants,  when  once  the  adjustments  which  they  involvt- 
have  been  acquired  by  the  muscles,  are  formed  and  varied. 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  forms  assumed  by  tlieni. 
A  vocalisation,  then,  striving  to  associate  itself  with  varied 
meaning,  and  especially  to  symbolise  external  objects,  would 
naturally  tend  to  employ  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  in  tin 
case  of  the  tongue,  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  relaxtd 
articulants  which  this  organ  abundantly  produces.  Would 
this  tendency  be  assisted,  or  would  it  be  counteracted,  l»v 
the  habits  and  surroundings  of  primitive  life  ?  For  tin 
purpo.ses  of  this  question  we  may  recall  our  division  of 
things,  suggested  by  savage  vocabularies,  into  those  witliin 
the  food-group  and  those  outside  it^  To  the  inner  circle  (A 
l)rimitive  life— the  food-group  itself,  the  focus  and  birthplace 
of  speech — what  has  been  advanced  applies  with  special 
force.  The  persons  composing  it,  their  parts  and  belongings. 
their  varied  beings  and  doings,  present  to  the  eye  and  ear  im 
endless  variety  of  ever-changing  relations,  which  oralisati(»u 
and  relaxation  naturally  concur  in  symbolising ;  and  oiii' 
important  process,  always  going  on  within  the  circle,  compels 
the  easier  articulants  to  be  largely  resorted  to.  The  pernuui- 
ence  of  speech,  as  an  institution,  requires  that  it  shall  he 
taught  to  the  young  at  an  early  age ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  oral  explodents  are  the  only  ones  possible  U> 
children  at  the  period  when  the  associations  of  articulation 
have  to  be  formed.  In  order  that  speech  may  be  engrafted 
on  the  weak  muscular  movements  of  infancy  these  movements 
must  be  imitated  by  the  adults  for  the  purpose  of  teaching : 
and  the  burden  of  this  duty  falls  on  the  women,  who  for 
various  reasons  appear  to  have  exercised  a  special  influence 
on  the  growth  of  language*.     Male  habits  and  employments 


'  Ante,  p.  ii6. 

^  Almue  nutricis  blanda  atque  infracta  loquela. 


(Lucretius,  v.  231.) 
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generally,  und  the  chase  in  particular,  foster  a  mood  of  silence  u^ok  il. 
;iik1  observation,  more  favouralde  to  the  exjiloration  of  nature  Aburi,,ii,<it 
;ind  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge  than  to  the  -'""""'• 
development  of  vocalisation  ;  the  women,  from  constant 
iiit<rcourse  among  themselves  and  with  their  children, 
would  naturally  1)6  in  advance  of  the  men  in  discovering 
the  ai^titudes  and  methods  of  speech.  No  imaginable 
relation  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  interpretation  of 
sounds  intended  to  express  emotions  and  sensations,  or  to 
tiie  designation  of  frequently-recurring  states  of  being  and 
doing,  by  a  tentative  vocalisation,  than  that  of  mother  and 
children ;  none  could  lead  more  directly,  as  food-groups 
iiureased,  to  the  establishment  of  a  rudimentary  grammar 
liV  the  recognition  of  different  personalities.  We  may 
adduce  a  striking  and  well-authenticated  instance  of  the 
practical  dependence  of  the  habit  of  speech  on  the  associa- 
tions of  the  family  in  gene)al,  and  on  female  society  in 
particular.  Baegert  tells  a  story  of  a  refractory  Indian,  who 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years  found  the  restraints  of  mission 
life  too  irksome,  and  tied  to  the  wilderness,  taking  hio'son, 
aged  six,  as  his  onlj'  companion.  Five  years  afterwards,  the 
fugitives  wore  captured.  The  boy  was  almost  a  speechless 
animal.  A  few  words  such  as  'water,'  'wood,'  'fire,'  'snake,' 
'mouse,'  represented  his  entire  stock  of  language  :  hence  he 
became  generally  known  in  the  mission  as  'dumb  Pablo'.' 
Evidently  the  father  had  compelled  him  to  go  in  quest  of 
water  and  wood,  of  snakes  and  mice,  and  to  assist  in 
kindling  fire  by  the  friction  of  sticks.  No  communications 
in  the  nature  of  grammatical  speech,  it  would  seem,  ever 
passed  between  them. 

The  tendency  to  employ  the  tongue  and  lips  in  the  PersonaiitN 
symbolisation  of  outward  things  must  operate  with  scarcely 
less  force  in  the  wider  world  of  objects  outside  the  food- 
group.  Externality,  tangibility,  and  variety  here  completely 
dominate  the  brain  ;  sense  and  mind  are  carried  farther  and 
'  Nachrichteu  von  Californien,  p.  176. 
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Book  II.  further  from  their  physioh)gical  centre.  To  the  savafj;e.  it 
Abni'iffinnl  ^^^^^  '*^'  i'omenil)ered,  the  reahii  of  iiuturo  offers  loss  complfx 

America,  conceptions  thiin  to  civilised  man.  Kegarding  it  mainly  as 
a  repertory  of  things  capable  in  some  way  of  ministerinL,^  to 
his  daily  necessities,  he  brings  to  its  exploration  the  domi- 
nating conception  of  personality,  the  fruitful  stimulaiil  of 
thought.  He  finds  personality  everywhere  ;  in  all  the  funns 
of  animal  life,  in  whatever  yields  the  sensation  of  sound,  in 
whatever  has  perceptible  motion ;  even  inanimate  objects. 
not  excluding  instruments  made  by  human  hands,  are  caimltje 
of  producing  personal  impressions.  Whatever  fills  a  certain 
si)ace  in  the  consciousness  tends  to  become  pei'sonalisod ; 
nor  is  any  definite  boundaiy  drawn  between  personality, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  voluntary  action  and  the  power  of 
language,  on  the  other.  To  the  cries  of  animals,  often 
considered  by  him  to  be  his  actual  kindred,  and  generally 
recognised  as  either  friends  or  enemies,  man  undoubtedly 
ascribes  something  of  the  significance  which  has  been  de- 
velo})ed  in  the  vocalisation  of  his  own  species  ;  he  imitates 
them,  repeats  them,  and  endeavours  to  understand  and  answer 
them.  Nor  does  he  stop  at  the  animals.  Whatever  speaks 
to  his  ear  is  a  person.  He  imitates,  repeats,  and  studies  the 
rushing  sound  of  wind  or  water,  the  roar  of  fire,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  bough,  the  rustling  of  the  bush,  as  the  voices  of 
beings  capable  of  working  him  either  weal  or  woe.  Nor  are 
actual  impressions  on  the  ear  necessary  to  the  constitution  of 
personality.  Whatever  has  motion  has  life,  and  probal)ly 
the  power  of  speech.  The  heavenly  bodies,  the  clouds, 
the  unfolding  dawn,  the  gathering  darkness,  even  stones 
and  plants,  all  doubtless  have  voices,  could  they  only  be 
heard  ;    man   naturally  invents  voices   for   them '.      It  is 

*  In  some  languages  the  real  or  imaginary  voices  of  natural  objects 
occupy  a  considerable  space.  The  Manchu,  an  Asiatic  language  having 
certain  affinities  with  the  languages  of  the  New  World,  possesses  400 
vocables  of  this  kind.  'The  wave  rises,'  according  to  the  Manchu, 
'  saying  khoo  ;  it  descends,  saying  klioivai ;  it  suddenly  rushes  on,  saying 
khouwigar  khoicalar ;   it  whirls  round,  saying  yonggor  konggor,'     Wood 
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unnocessary  to   point   out   how  in   all   this   lie   is   carried    Boik  ir. 
fiirtlier  and  farther  from  his  own  sensations  and  emotions,  Abmijimi 
ami  If'u  to  rely  on  the  tongue  and  lips,  the  exponents  of    •^""''■"■"• 
extt'rnality  and  variety,  and  on  the  relaxed  adjustments  by 
which  the  varied  sounds  of  nature  are  most  easily  imitated. 
Asjuration  and  vibration,  combined  with  a  variety  of  vowel- 
souiul,  here  fill  a  place  in  the  symbolisation  of  things  for 
wiiich  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  ;  while  the  sibilants  excel 
in  capacity  for  conveying  the  impressions  of  life,  motion, 
and  vigour. 

To  hold,  however,  with  some  philologists,  that  imitation  Limitoij 
(if  the  general  voices  of  nature  is  natural  to  man,  and  should  imi'taUon. 
rank  as  an  originating  cause  of  speech ',  appears  to  us  in- 
consistent with  its  character  and  histoiy.  The  primates, 
as  a  group,  resemble  other  mammals  in  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  imitate  any  vocalisation  other  than  that  of  their 
own  species ;  and  we  infer  that  such  a  tendency  must  in 
man's  case  he  an  acquired  one — probably  posterior  to  the 
habit  of  oralisation,  from  which  the  means  of  imitation  are 
mainly  derived.  Strenuous  explodents,  accompanied  by 
guttural  and  nasal  vowels,  and  articulated  with  a  strong 
sense  of  effort,  furnish  an  unpromising  basis  for  the  re- 
production of  natural  sounds.  However  early  the  habit  of 
imitation  may  have  appeared,  it  could  have  made  little 
progress  until  the  way  had  "been  prepared  by  some  degree 
of  articulatory  versatility  ;  and  the  imitative  words  which 

when  I'loft  utters  a  peculiar  voice.  The  plants  are  said  to  grow  saying 
ikr,  ler,  fniff,  xalar,  tcr^  shang,  &c.,  tho  sound  attributed  to  each  being 
apparently  varied  according  to  its  configuration.  (Lucien  Adum, 
Gnunniaire  Mandchou,  p.  23.) 

'  Latham  (English  Language,  4th  ed.  p.  xlix")  considers  that  'two 
separate  lines  of  concurrent  and  simultaneous  evolution  have  proceeded ' 
from  the  Onomatopoeia  and  the  Interjection.  So  Dr.  Peile  (Greek 
and  Latin  E(  .molvjgy,  Lect.  ii.)  :  'That  all  language  did  originally 
spring  from  im'  ational  and  interjectional  sounds  combined — not  from 
one  or  the  other  separately  as  has  been  implied  sometimes— I  for  one 
firmly  believe,  nut  seeing  any  other  possible  origin  for  language.' 
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Book  it.  popular  jthiloloi^ry  delij^hts  to  «;loan  from  the  vocabulaiit  s 
Ah,iri,rhi,ii.  "^  *'"'  ^^'•»'1<^1-  •'"•^^  *^"  parade  as  illustrations  of  the  'ori<;iii 
Ameriia.  ,,f  spofcli '  art'  prol)al)ly  to  a  largo  extent  of  oonlparativ(>lv 
re(•ent  invention.  Tliey  are  proportionately  less  coMniKiri 
in  rude  languages  than  in  advanced  ones  ;  in  Anieri(  an 
vocabularies,  the  M«!xican  excepted,  they  appear  to  In 
remarkably  rare.  Nor  can  wo  agree  with  those  who  s*, 
in  the  connexion  established  betw<^en  vocalisation  iiiid 
things  by  means  of  imitative  sounds  the  origin  and  esscjitc 
of  naming.  (Jencral  names  are  jmsterior  to  the  infiisinn 
of  a  more  and  more  extt'nded  meaning  into  vocalisation 
on  the  basis  of  ever-shifting  pei'sonal  relations  ;  in  many 
cases,  notably  in  the  case  of  those  terms  which  minds 
trained  to  abstraction  regard  as  the  simplest,  becaust^  t In- 
most comprehensive,  and  which  are  commonly  selected  liv 
philologists  as  'onomatopoeic  roots,'  their  absence  from  tlic 
lowest  vocabularies  marks  them  as  of  recent  origin — a  con- 
clusion conlirmed  ))y  tht.  breadth  of  the  concei)tions  whii  h 
they  embody,  and  by  their  extensive  employment  of  tin 
latest  acquirements  of  articulation,  the  sibilant  and  spirant 
adjustments  \  If  these  suggestions  are  correct,  the  imitation 
of  natural  sounds  was  originally  a  mere  contributory  pro- 
cess,  tending  to  relaxation  and  adjustment.  It  represents 
an  extension  of  that  imitation  of  varied  human  articulation 
which  precedes  the  recognition  of  its  meaning,  rather  than 
a  fundamental  source  of  language,  or  an  originating  cause  of 
its  connexion  with  significance. 

Are  the  relaxed  articulants,  by  which  the  tendencies  and 

'  'Scratch'  and  'toar,'  for  example,  and  their  equivalents  in  othn 
languages,  are  sometimes  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  '  onomatopofi. 
root.'  Savages  are  familiar  with  such  conceptions,  but  not  as  gciicnil 
conceptions.  The  lowest  vocabularies  will  be  found  well  stocked  witli 
radically  different  words  meaning  to  scratch  with  a  scick,  with  tin' 
finger-nail,  with  a  fish-bone,  a  stone,  an  oyster-shell,  &c.,  and  to  ttar 
bark  from  a  tree,  tear  flesh  from  the  bone,  tear  flesh  in  pieces,  &c,,  but 
'  scratch  '  and  'tear'  will  often  be  wanting.  The  savage  docs  not,  iis 
a  rule,  dissociate  the  act  from  the  circumstances. 
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r('(Hiir('niontH  just  montioiiod  luivo  mainly  been  satisfied,  of  Book  ir. 
natural  origin,  liko  the  closuros  on  wliicli  thoy  aro  foiind<'(l.  Afiorifiinni 
or  should  they  bo  considored  as  artificial?  Tlioy  aro  i)ro-  -^'"fficft. 
(liicod,  .IS  wo  havo  soon,  by  forminpf  the  closuros  inii)erfo(tly ;  „,'„|"a"i-'  " 
hy  Mcak  contacts,  or  nioro  juxtapositions  falling  short  of  J""'""-"^ 
actual  contact,  but  novortheloss  approximating  to  it  so 
marly  as  to  nuike  a  definite  impression,  resembling  a  true 
('X)tlosion,  on  the  vowel-sound  which  follows.  In  what 
liavo  ]>een  called  the  'vanishing  forms'  the  relaxation  is  at 
its  greatest,  and  the  impr(»ssion  made  on  the  vowel-sound 
is  consequently  of  the  slightest  ;  and  these  are  so  far 
natural  that  tlu^y  occur  as  initials  in  the  cries  of  children 
and  animals,  and  are  substantially  common,  like  the  funda- 
mental closures,  to  all  languages.  The  case  is  otherwise 
with  the  intermediate  forms,  which  involve  closer  .approxi- 
mations of  the  or.al  organs.  These  articulants  require 
(lolinite  jidjustments  of  the  approaching  parts— .adjustments 
(Impending  on  muscular  habits  which  aro  best  acquired,  and 
ill  some  cases  can  only  be  .acquired,  in  infancy.  They  are 
sometimes  origin.ally  wanting,  and  have  sometimes  fallen 
into  disuse,  not  only  throughout  consideralde  linguistic 
sroups,  but  in  particul.ar  languages  or  di.alects  of  a  groui> 
which  as  a  whole  employs  them  ;  hence  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  p.articular  adjustment  seldom  furnishes  a  clue 
to  the  classification  of  a  language  in  which  it  appears  or 
is  wanting.  The  guttur.al  adjustment  kh,  for  example, 
which  abounds  in  German  (ch),  has  vanished  from  the 
closely-related  English,  and  is  foimd  in  the  Spanish  (jota), 
though  wanting  in  French  and  Italian  ;  conversely,  German 
has  lost  the  two  forms  of  th,  both  conspicuous  in  English 
articuhation,  while  these  forms  have  invaded  the  Spanish, 
which  originally  rejected  them.  The  absence  of  the  lingual 
adjustment  sh  in  the  dialect  of  Ephraim  sufficed  to  distinguish 
the  Ephraimite  from  the  Gileadite,  whose  languages  were 
substantially  identical  ^  ;    similarly,    the  vigorous   lingual 

'  Judges,  ch.  xii. 
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Hook  ir.  adjustineiit  k,  so  proininont  in  Irociuois  as  to  havo  t,Mvtii 
Abnriijinai  iiauio  to  the  lunmiafj^o  itself',  is  unknown  to  the  Chciokci 
or  Iroquois  of  the  south,  in  which  it  is  rephiced  by  tlit- 
weaker  l  '.  The  labial  adjustment  f.  which  ai)i)ears  in 
Hebrew  only  as  a  temporary  euphonic  modification  of  the 
fundamental  explosive  \\  has  in  Arabic  comi)Ietely  drivon 
the  latter  out  of  the  lanfi^ua^o.  This  instability  of  tin 
adjustments,  taken  tofjether  with  the  fact  that  they  .irf 
not  easily  acquired,  sujjt^ests  that  they  differ  from  the 
fuiulamental  explodents  and  their  vanishinir  forms  in  boiiin 
of  artificial  origin  ;  and  the  suggestion  is  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  grouj^s  which  they  form  is  wantin<.' 
in  some  well-defined  family  of  languages.  Tho  Australian 
languages  reject  the  sibilants  (s,  sn,  z,  zn) ;  and  they  aiv 
rejected  by  some  Afr/can  and  Asiatic  languages.  Sonit- 
North  American  languages  have  no  vibratiles  (l,  i{).  In 
America  and  parts  of  nt>rthern  Asia  tho  sounds  i>rodiiced 
by  adjusting  the  tongue  or  lower  lip  to  the  upper  tietli 
(th,  f,  v)  are  scarcely  known,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the 
Australian  languages.  Are  all  these  articulants,  then,  to  be 
regarded  as  artificial  ? 

The  true  answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  regards  the 
vibratiles  and  sibilants,  seems  to  be  that  while  some  natural 
movement  underlies  each  of  these  two  groups,  the  si)ecitic 
and  mutually  exclusive  forms  in  practical  use  are  of  artificial 
origin.  This  explanation  is  not  applicable  to  the  guttural 
adjustments  (kh,  h,  often  uvular  r),  which  occur  in  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  anthropoids,  and  form  part  of  tlie 
phonetic  apparatus  of  nearly  all  rudimentary  languages, 
while  there  is  a  tendency  all  the  world  over  to  dispense 
with  them  as  language  advances — a  tendency  not  widely 
exemplified  in  America,  but  found  in  the  Mexican,  which 
employs  no  guttural  whatever  except  the  pure  k.  Tho 
guttural  adjustments  are  naturally  prepare  1   by  the  mere 

1  The  CH  (tsh),  it  may  be  noted,  is  equally  foreign  to  Cherokoo,  and 
the  name  is  properly  articulated  'Tselakee.' 
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..poninff  of  the  mouth,  hecnuse  tho  ro<it  of  tho  tonpuo,  })y  Houk  11. 
wliiili  tlioy  nrr  forniod,  lies  at  no  ^n-oat  diHtanco  from  tho  ^(/,~~„„/ 
;ixis  of  tho  jaw  ;  tho  mass  of  tho  tongue  is  thoroforo  in  Amthni. 
((Hitimiotis  approximation  to  the  soft  pahito,  and  its  natural 
swjillowiuf?  movemont  i)ro(hicos  on  an  outward-goinjj;  current 
, if  ail'  the  etfoct  eitlier  of  closure  or  adjustment,  according  to 
tlie  degree  of  force  em[)loyed  in  making  it.  Hxdaxation  is 
fur  practical  purposes  ehietly  concc^rned  witli  the  oral  explo- 
(leiits ;  and  oralisation,  on  which  i)rogress  de|KMids,  is  tested 
liy  the  extent  to  which  tho  relaxed  adjustments  of  these 
explodents  have  been  acquired.  The  relaxed  linguals,  l)y 
far  ihe  more  important  group,  fall  into  two  classes.  The 
vilinitiles  are  produced  by  elevating  the  tip  of  tho  tongue 
t(i  or  towards  the  palato  ;  the  sibilants  and  lingual  s])irants 
liy  a  forward  movement  towards  the  aperture  of  the  teeth. 
Tliese  upward  and  forward  movements,  we  have  noticed. 
are  employed  by  the  tongue  in  mastication*  ;  and  it  seems 
jirobiiblo  that  similar  movements,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
would  naturally  come  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  articula- 
tion concurrently  with  the  closures.  These  movements 
would  at  iirst  be  indeterminate  ;  that  is,  the  upward  one 
might  assume  either  the  form  of  a  pure  l,  or  of  an  r- 
approximating  to  t  (tl),  or  of  an  r,  while  the  forward  move- 
ment would  vacillate  between  tii,  sh,  and  a.  We  know  no 
language  which  rejects  both  forms  of  these  masticatory 
artieulants.  The  Australian  languages  reject  the  forward 
movement,  but  freely  employ  the  upward  one.  The 
American  languages  as  a  rule  employ  both,  and  universally 
possess  some  form  or  other  of  the  forward  movement. 

Taking  articulation  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  as  between  Vibnuihs 
the  vibratiles  and  the  sibilants,  the  former  are  somewhat  sibiiimts. 
more  generally  ditfused  ;  being  the  easiest  and  most  natural, 
tliey  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  group  among 
tlie  adjustments.     Both  vibratiles  and  sibilants,  however, 
are    generally  employed    throughout    northern    Asia    and 

*  Ante,  p.  149. 
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Hook  II     America.     The  t\v«»  vibratiles  are  closely  related,  and  in  tin 
Ahorifihiai  lowest  sta^e  of  languago  were  probably  undistin'^iuislialil.. 

'*'""■"■"•  The  Botocudos,  like  the  I'apuaus,  have  a  single  vibratilc, 
vacillating  between  k  and  l:  in  Korean  the  same  syniliol 
is  understood  to  denote  l  in  some  combinations  and  n  in 
others.  As  articulation  develops,  speech  V"  i  to  recognist- 
both,  or  to  choose  between  them  ;  and  the  same  langiia;:* 
in  different  dialects  may  sometimes  pass  from  one  to  tin 
other.  Owing,  probably,  to  their  weakness  and  indistinct- 
ness as  articulants  in  the  earliest  stage,  a  certain  nunilici 
of  languages,  as  the  Dacota,  the  Totonac  and  Mi/.toc  ul 
Mexico,  and  some  Algonquin  languages,  have  rejected  hdth. 
The  Chibcha  rejected  l,  and  rai^ly  employed  a  soft  i;. 
A  vast  number  of  American  languages,  ranging  from  the 
Athapascan  in  the  north  to  the  Fuegian  in  the  soutli. 
and  including  all  the  Peruvian  languages— the  Ayniar.i. 
Quichua,  Chimu,  and  Puquina— employ  both,  sometimes 
using  them  interchangeably.  Languages  aiming  at  the 
maximum  of  distinctness  employ  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  Where  the  vocalisation  is  strenuous,  the  k  is 
more  frequently  chosen,  for  by  giving  a  vigorous  vibration 
to  the  ai>ex  of  the  tongue  it  can  be  converted  into  an 
extremely  powerful  articulant.  Thus,  Iroquois,  Otomi,  aiul 
Guarani  use  a  rough  r,  to  the  exclusion  of  l  ;  the  softer 
Esquimaux,  Mexican,  and  most  of  the  Maya  languages,  Avitli 
many  others,  reject  r  and  employ  l  in  its  place.  The  twn 
tirst-named  languages  recognise  the  weakness  of  l  as  an 
explodent  by  never  employing  it  as  an  initial.  These 
liquids,  we  have  said,  sometimes  replace  each  other  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  Thus  the  Cherokee  iise> 
L  in  the  place  of  the  Iroquois  r  '  ;  there  is  a  contrary 
tendency  among  the  Micmacs,  one  of  the  few  Algonquin 
nations  who  employ  the  l  (none  of  them  possess  the  r),  to 
use  the  r  instead  of  it.  The  r  occurs  exceptionally  in  some 
Maya  languages,  which  commonly  use  l  instead.  The  ease 
'  So  the  Oneida  Indians  pronounced  '  Oniakara  '  (Niagara)  Onialada. 
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with  which  tlioso  liquids  arc  uttorod.  wlien  onc«'  oistiiblishod  Hook  11 
,i.s  cloinents  of  speech,  renders  them  favourite  articuhu:ts  ;  ,1 /„„./,,/„„/ 
iianics,  indeed,  have  been  conferred  l>y  Kuropeans  on  'i '"<'•"■" 
(JitVerent  tribes  indicating  the  predominance  of  these  ele- 
iin'iits  in  their  vocalist.tion.  Thus  the  Iroipiois  were  so 
ii.iiued  by  th<»  French  from  the  freiiuency  of  th«'ir  rough  i<, 
specially  in  the  particle  of  the  third  person  (Ro-);  the 
Yiiruros  and  Kiriri  of  South  America  are  other  instances. 
All  these  use  the  u  but  not  the  l  ;  on  the  other  hand. 
,1  tribe  using  an  interesting  language  abounding  in  the  i, 
l>iit  rejecting  the  r  was  denominated  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries the  *Lules.'  This  alternative  or  mutually  exclusive 
use  of  the  two  vibratiles  occurs  also  in  tlie  case  of  the 
two  sibilants.  One  or  other  is  found  in  eveiy  language  of 
the  New  World.  Most  American  languages  i)ossess  both, 
as  do  the  languages  of  northern  Asia ;  in  bo*^'  groups 
it  is  so  common  to  compound  the  sii  with  the  strong 
hiigual  explodent  t,  that  this  combination  (cii,  tsh)  may 
ahnost  rank  as  a  substantive  articulant.  Some  languages, 
as  the  Iroquois,  including  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Arawak. 
reject  the  sii  and  always  employ  s  ;  in  a  few  cases  the 
(ouverse  occurs. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  American  vocalisation,  Spirant 
next  to   the   prevalence    of   gutturals   and    nasals,    is   the  i,'o,^a\"^|ti|" ' 
general  absence  of  those  soft  but  distinctive  adjustments  J^'st*"®"*"- 
formed  by  the  upper  teeth  with  the  tongue  and  lower  lip 
(the  two  forms  of  th,  f,  and  v)  the  prevalence  of  which 
marks  the  final  stage  of  oralisation.     These  articulants  are 
equally  wanting  in  the   nort^v.rnmost  languages  of  Asia. 
The  spirant   lingual   th   Ip    not   wholly  absent   from  the 
American   languages.      It  appears    exceptionally   in   some 
vocabularies  belonging  to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent 
—the  Athapascan,  Dacota,  Sahaptin,  and  the  Tarascan  and 
Zapotec  of  Mexico;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  represents 
a  vigorous  t  followed  by  a  distinct  breathing,  rather  than  a 
true  relaxation     What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  in  other 
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HoftK  II.     North-west    American    laiigimges   its    plaee    is    taken  l»y  .i 
M'oriffinni  pt-'ciiliar  articulaiit  written  Tl  or  1)1.  closely  related  to  it. 

AiT}t>ncn.  jiji,^  produced  hy  f^radnnlly  relaxing  the  perfect  lin;,'ii,il 
contact,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  momentary  l  Itefore  the 
vowel  is  heard.  This  explodent  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
African  lanpfuap[es.  In  America  it  is  confinod  to  the  Escjiii- 
maux  and  certain  peoples  of  Hio  north-west  coast,  reapp<'ariny. 
as  the  coast-lino  is  traced  southwards,  after  a  consideraldt 
interval,  in  the  Mexican.  In  the  latter  lanj^uage  it  occiiiv 
with  extraordinary  frecjuency,  being  in  fact  the  favouritt 
Mexican  explodent.  This  fact,  trifling  in  itself,  l)ecoui»"<. 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  some  ethnological  facts  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  strong  evidence  of  that  series  of 
migrations  from  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  to  the  Paciti( 
shore  of  Mexico,  with  which,  as  will  be  soon,  the  history  of 
advanced  Mexico  begins.  The  vocalisation  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  are  both  Asiatic  and  American,  carries  this  peculiiii 
articulant  to  Asiatic  soil ;  and  if  its  occurrence  in  the  Ostiak 
dialects  can  be  taken  as  possessing  ethnological  significance, 
this  fact  takes  us  still  fiirther  northward  and  westward,  and 
forms  a  link,  however  slight,  with  a  remoter  population 
which  has  been  held  connected,  on  other  grounds,  with  tlif 
aborigines  of  America'. 

Probably  the  last  in  order  of  development  among  tlu' 
adjustments  are  those  which  are  cert.'iinly  the  weakest—  tlin 
labial  spirants  r  and  v.  These  feeble  articulants  are  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  American  languages  ;  and  although  the 
same  tendency  is  occasionally  found  elsewhere,  their  rejection 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinctively  American  characteristic. 
This  general  rule  prevails  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
continents.  No  strong  language  employs  them  ;  they  are 
excluded  from  Quichua  and  Aymara,  Guarani,  Arawak  and 
Carib,  and  nearly  all  the  languages  of  South  America  ;  in 
North  America  they  are  wanting  in  Mexican  with  its  neigh- 
bour languages  Otomi,  Totonac,  Matlatzincan,  Miztec  and 

'  Ante,  pp.  96,  97. 
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Zapotoc,  in  tlie  I»Inya  lun^ua^.  .,  tiiO  Iroquois  aixl  soino  of    Hook  II. 
the  British  Colum))ian   Kioup,  and   in    all   tlio   Alj^oiuiuin  AhZ-iiiinni 
languaKOH   except    the    Micniac.      Tlio    Ks<niiMiaii.\,    wliih»    '•""•''";" 
admitting'  f  us  a  consequent,  rejectn  it  as  an   initial.     The 
iiuist  con.spicuous  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  tint  C'hihcha, 
the   Chiuiu,    anil    the   Araucan  ;    a  tow  obscure    lantfuaj^es 
of  a  low  type  employ  it  also.      Here  a^ain  we  have  a  link 
distinctly    connecting    the    American    languages,    through 
that   of    the   Aleutian    Islands,    with    those    of    northern 
Asia.     The  f  is  wanting  in  the  Aleutian  language^  ;    it  is 
also  wanting  in  tlie  Tchuktchi  of  Kamtchatka,  and  in  the 
Yukahir. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  elements  of  speech  'Sommf 
it  only  remains  to  notice  the  sonant  articulants  (o,  d,  b,  z, 
ZH,  Tii  as  in  'that,'  and  v)  produced  by  the  same  closures 
or  adjustments  as  the  corresponding  mutes  (k,  t,  p,  s,  sn, 
ni  as  in  'thin,'  f),  but  resulting  from  a  current  of  air 
rendered  already  sonorous,  through  a  previous  vibration  of 
the  vocal  chords,  at  the  time  when  the  closure  or  adjust- 
ment is  mcade.  '  Sonant '  articulation  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  nasals,  which  are  essentially  of  this  kind  ;  sonancy  of 
the  principal  exjjlodents  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a 
remnant  of  primitive  intense  nasalisation,  from  which  the 
ordinary  nasals  and  the  sonants  are  alike  deducible.  The 
nasals  and  primaiy  sonants  are  more  easily  acquired  by 
children  than  any  other  articulants,  and  enter  largely  into 
the  phonesis  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  though  their 
general  use  is  restricted  by  a  tendency,  common  to  many 
American  and  Turanian  languages,  to  reject  them  as 
initials.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  little  or  no  distinction 
was  felt  or  made  between  the  sonants  and  the  corresponding 
mutes.  As  language  advanced,  the  distinction  was  to  some 
extent  recognised,  and  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  differen- 
tiation. In  many  languages,  however,  it  has  never  been 
jierfectly  established  ;  what  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the 
principal  American  languages  go  a  step  farther,  dispensing 
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not  only  with  the  distinction  of  sonant  and  mute,  but  with 
the  sonant  explodents  themselves.  This  characteristic, 
found  in  Aymara  and  Quichusi,  in  Mexican,  and  in  Iroquois, 
as  well  as  in  languages  of  less  note,  is  evidently  due  to 
a  desire  for  vigour  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  Origin- 
ating, it  seems  probable,  in  a  wider  develoi^raeot  of  the 
tribal  life  and  relations,  and  in  the  practical  use  of  language 
in  the  council-house  and  on  the  war-path,  it  is  conspicuous 
in  the  languages  of  the  conquering  peoples  of  the  New 
World  ;  and  these  languages  derive  hence  a  sharpness, 
a  vigour,  and  a  phonetic  simplicity  and  symmetry  rarely 
found  in  those  of  tlie  Old  World.  The  nearest  parallel, 
probably,  is  found  in  the  Polynesian  Malay  dialects,  from 
which  these  articulants  have  disappeared,  though  they  form 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Asiatic  Malay.  The  language 
of  the  warlike  Maoris,  for  example,  though  inferior  to  the 
Mexican  in  general  vigour  and  distinctiveness,  agrees  with 
Mexican  in  its  rejection  of  sonants. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the 
elements  of  language,  and  passing  on  to  consider  them  in 
the  process  of  combination,  it  will  bo  useful  to  explain  more 
fully  a  principle,  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
which  serves  at  once  to  throw  light  on  both  processes  and 
to  connect  the  languages  of  America  with  those  of  northern 
Asia.  Many  among  the  lower  languages,  including  both 
American  and  north  Asiatic,  strictly  forbid  the  use  of 
certain  articulants  as  initials  in  the  holophrase,  while 
admitting  them  freely  as  consequents.  This  ]iractice,  less 
familiar  in  advanced  languages,  and  not  easily  explained  by 
ordinary  theories  of  the  development  of  speech,  becomes 
intelligible  on  that  which  attributes  to  it  a  strenuous  origin 
and  a  radical  polysyllabism.  A  vigorous  enunciation,  and 
a  gradual  diminution  of  force,  are  the  postulates  of  our 
theory  of  relaxation ;  and  accordingly  the  articulants  rejected 
as  initials  are  always  the  weaker  ones,  and  generally  those 
which  are  formed  by  adjustment,  especially  the  vibratiles 
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and  sibilants.  The  Australian  languages,  in  which  the  Book  11 
sibilants  are  wanting,  reject  the  two  vibratiles  as  initials. 
Comparing  the  languages  of  northern  Asia  and  America, 
we  find  clear  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency.  Among  Asiatic 
languages,  the  Mongolian,  Manchu,  Yakut,  and  Yenisee- 
Ostiak  alike  reject  the  r  as  an  initial ;  the  Ainu  rejects  the 
L.  In  America  the  l  is  rejected  as  an  initial  by  the  Esqui- 
maux and  Mexican.  The  rejection  of  the  sibilants  as 
initials,  illustrated  by  the  Ainu  and  the  Tchuktchi,  doe.-i  not 
occur,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  American  lauj^ua^es  ; 
I)ut  the  sonant  explodentn,  which  we  regard  as  in  essential 
respects  articulants  formed  by  adjustment,  are  largely 
rejected  in  both  continents  as  initials,  even  where  they  are 
in  use  as  consequent  elements.  In  general  this  disposition 
to  reserve  the  initial  place  for  a  vigorous  aiiiculant  is 
strongest  in  northern  Asia ;  some  dialects,  as  the  Buriat, 
even  exclude  the  fundamental  explodent  p  as  a  weak 
articulant.  The  same  thing  is  encountered  in  some  advanced 
languages ;  the  Old  Gothic,  for  example,  rejected  p  as  an 
initial.  The  labiiils,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  smaller  size  and 
less  constant  activity  of  the  muscles  which  they  employ, 
appear  tv>  be  essentially  weaker  than  the  gutturals  and 
Unguals  ;  and  in  America  we  have  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  of  a  well-defined  group 
of  languages  which  reject  them  altogether.  This  charac- 
teristic extends  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  far  as 
northern  Asia  ;  and  it  forms  so  important  a  link  between 
the  two  continents  that  it  deserves  attentive  consideration. 

Among  these  languages,  which  rely  on  the  tongue  only  for  Anti- 
articulatoiy  purposes,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Iroquois ;  Languagi^ 
this  language  can  be  and  is  sometimes  written  by  means  of 
six  consonants  only  (k,  ii,  t,  n,  s,  k),  y  and  w^  being  treated 
as  vowels,  and  nasaUsation  being  denoted  by  a  circumflex. 
Some  Iroquois  dialects  admit  the  g  and  d  ;  but  all  agree  in 
lejecting  labials.  That  these  elements  are  tabooed  by  choice, 
and  not  from  mere  ignorance  of  them,  is  clearly  indicated  by 
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Book  II.  the  fact  that  in  the  curious  ejaculatoiy  language  used  by  the 
Ahorhjinai  Ii'oquois  mothers  in  talking  to  their  children  the  b,  m  and  p. 
which  the  speech  of  the  adults  rejects,  are  freely  used,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  constant  protrusion  of  the  lips.  Anti- 
labialisation  is  probably  due  to  a  sense  of  superior  strength 
in  the  tongue  :  but  the  Iroquois,  when  pres  d  to  explain  it. 
lay  down  as  a  principle  that  language  essentially  consists  in 
opening  the  mouth,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  use  articulants 
which  close  it.  Interesting  as  this  rejection  of  laVjials  is 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  it  is  more  so  as  a  fact  in 
ethnology.  It  affords  what  looks  like  a  clear  indication  of 
the  route  by  which  these  vigorous  tribes  reached  their  area 
of  occupation,  situated  in  the  choicest  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  surrounded  by  a  linguistic  family 
to  which  this  characteristic  is  foreign.  We  shall  follow 
this  clue  later  on.  Here  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  only 
other  known  languages  which  avoid  the  labial  explodents 
are  those  of  the  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago  and  Southern  Alaska, 
and  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Avhich  connect  Alaska  with 
Kamtchatka ;  and  that  in  the  Aleutian  language  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  idioms  of  Central  Asia  is  admitted  even 
by  philologists  averse  to  the  inclusion  of  the  American  and 
Turanian  languages  in  the  same  class '.  In  one  respect  the 
Aleutian  and  the  Haidah  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  prohibit 
the  labials  less  peremptorily  than  the  Alaskans  and  Iroquois ; 
they  admit  the  nasal  labial  m,  though  the  Haidah  are  said 
to  use  it  only  as  an  initial  sound  in  the  case  of  a  few  words 
borrowed  from  their  continental  neighbours  the  Tsimshian. 
The  Cherokee,  or  Iroquois  of  the  south,  also  admits  the  w, 
discarded  by  the  Iroquois  proper,  though  it  persists  in 
rejecting  all  other  labials. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  elements  of  speech  in 
connexion   with    their   proximate    causes,    oralisation    and 
relaxation.     Both  of  these  may  be  resolved  into  repetition 
*  Friedrich  Miiller,  Grundriss  der  Spnichwissenschaft,  ii.  146. 
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acting  by  the  soft  anterior  organs  of  the  mouth,  that  is,    Book  it. 
into  the  same  principle  by  which  the  elements  of  speech  are  Ahmqitvii 
combined  into  aggregates ;  the  genesis  of  tlie  syllable  and 
the  holojihrase  thus  appear  to  be  not  two  consequences  of 
the  same  cause,  but  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  process. 
Tiie   elements  of  which   speech    consists   could  only  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  muscular  movements  which 
simultaneously   combined    them    into   aggregates ;    and    it 
follows  that  to  postulate  two  stages  of  linguistic  growth, 
a  precedent  one  in  which  phonetic  elements  were  formed, 
and  a  subsequent   one  in  which    they  were  compounded, 
is  not  merely  unnecessary  but  repugnant  to  its   essential 
character.     Nature,  ever  parsimonious  of  causes  and  profuse 
of  consequences,  produced  the  varied  syllable  and  the  varied 
holophrase  by  the  same  impulse.     Kepetition  and  variation 
were  probably  at  first   alike  unconscious ;    both  probably 
combined  from  the  first  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  meaning, 
originally  extremely  limited.     For  while  all  vocalisation  has 
a  meaning  in  the  sense  of  having  an  original  association  with 
some  mental  state,  the  sphere  of  meaning  could  only  have 
been  gradually  expanded  concurrently  with  the  extension  of 
knowledge.     Long,  perhaps,  after  vocalisation  had  assumed 
a  form  little  differing  from  that  presented  in  some  extant 
languages,  meaning  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  re])etition, 
with  variation  as  its  constant   accompaniment,   was  little 
more  than  a  mechanical  habit  connected  \ni\\  the  sense  of 
ease  and  rapidity  ;  and  this  habit,  fostered  by  an  increasing 
bulk  and  activity  of  the  brain,  the  great  repeating  organ  of 
the  body,  was  no  isolated  physiological  fact,  but  rather  one 
of  many  repetitive  habits,  callable  of  endless  variations  and 
permutations,  acquired   since   the    attainment  of  the  erect 
position,  and  at  length  rendered  so  easy,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  cerebral  nerve-centres,  as  scarcely  to 
diminish,  in  their  exercise,  the  general  powers  of  observation 
and  thought.     While  the  tongue  and   lips  were  repeating 
and  varying  the  cry,  the  mind  was  repeating  and  varying 
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Book  II,  its  impressions  of  outward  things.  Man  was  becoming; 
Aboriginal  habituated  to  a  wider  world  of  beings  and  doings,  and  in 
America.  (]eveloping  tlie  repetitive  possibiHties  of  his  brain  he  was 
merely  following  the  general  method  of  organic  natun. 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  mighty  machine  ever  engaged 
in  repeating  things  with  variations.  Whatever  abstractions 
we  may  use  to  describe  the  different  aspects  of  animal 
existence — thought,  habit,  instinct,  life  itself — merely  denote 
some  continuous  repetition  of  functions.  The  intellectual 
life,  exemplified  in  the  practical  aspects  of  ai*t  and  science. 
depends  wholly  on  repetition.  Grammar  and  logic — to  tak(^ 
instances  from  the  present  field  of  enquiry — are  reducible  to 
rules  for  securing  correct  repetition,  the  former  of  words. 
the  latter  of  jwopositions,  with  the  recognition  of  changes 
of  relation  duly  superadded.  They  represent  expansions.  i)i 
different  ways,  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  speech- 
repetition  with  conscious  variation  based  on  the  perception 
of  the  differences  of  things,  and  of  their  various  relations. 
Repetition  Repetition,  however  disguised  by  the  variation  to  which  it 
Activity,  gives  rise,  is  the  hidden  form,  in  Baconian  phrase  the  *  latent 
schematism,'  of  language  from  first  to  last.  The  tendency 
of  the  lowest  vocal  manifestations  of  mental  activity,  tliose 
expressing  simple  pleasure  or  pain,  to  repeat  themselves 
proves  it  to  be  a  natural  vehicle  of  expression ;  and  this 
tendency  is  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
joyous  vocalisation  which  marks  the  sense  of  exuberant 
vitality  and  contentment.  Here  the  brain  seems  to  dwell 
upon  the  sound  itself,  to  vaiy  it,  and  to  repeat  the  varied 
sound  alternatively,  as  a  substantive  element  of  pleasure. 
The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  kind  of  vocalisation  is 
afforded  by  the  song  of  birds.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  cry  of  at  least  one  of  the  lower 
anthropoids ' ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  recognisable  in  the 
endless  repetitions  of  children  when  learning  to  articulate. 
and  in  the  unmeaning  syllabic  refrains  repeated  by  savages 

*  Ante,  p.  132,  note  2. 
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in  singing.     Language  msiy  recur  to  its  hidden  schematism    Book  il. 
if  the  cerebral  machine  which  guides  the  organs  fails  to  work  Ahorujuuii 
smoothly ;  hence,  probably,  in  some  cases,  the  involuntary 
repetition  of  stammering.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
probable  course  of  repetition  in  its  first  association  with  the 
workings  of  intellect.     In  thinking  things  the  mind  grasps 
them  as  wholes,  simultaneously  descending  from  the  whole 
to  the   parts ;    in   thinking   relations  it  spreads  from   th«^ 
relation   to  each   of  the   things    related.     This  progressive 
motion  of  the   mind,   the   essence  of  intellectual   process, 
probably  found  a  natural  expression  in  repeating  whatever 
sound  was  prompted  by  the  first  intuition  ;  and  vari.ation 
completed  the  work  by  adapting  the  total  expression  to  the 
differences  exhibited  by  different  objects  of  thought.    Lastly, 
repetition  entered  most  powerfully  of  all  into  the  expression 
of  intellectual  action  in  that  highest  of  its  forms  in  which  it 
is  associated  with  will.    Will  acts  through  effort,  and  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  effort  to  repeat  itself.     Applied  to  whatever 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  will,  language  represents  a  double 
series  of  cerebral  repetitions ;  here  effort  supervenes  upon 
effort,  striving  to  characterise  what  is  in  itself  a  striving. 
Unconsciously  influenced,   perhaps,   by  this  consideration, 
some  philologists  have  ranked  the  active  verb  as  the  earliest 
form  of  speech.     In  this  view  we  are  unable  to  concur. 
Language  probably  adapted  itself,  as  the  brain-power  slowly 
increased,    to  all   forms  of  mental  activity  at  once.     The 
important  part  played  by  the  active  verb  in  its  development 
may  be  attributed,  apart  from  the  large  space  which  mutual 
action  occupies  in  man's  life,  to  its  bringing  before  the  mind 
more  and   more   things   demanding  a  place   in   the   same 
expression — not  merely  the  thing  done,  but  the  thing  acted 
upon,  as  well  as  the  person  doing  it,  and  such  accessories  as 
instrument,  time,  place,  and  manner — a  series  of  conceptions 
directly  adapted  to  stimulate  repetition  and  variation  con- 
currently". 

'  Ante,  p.  128,  note  2. 
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Book  II.        Whatever   forms,   then,   of  mental   activity  vocalisation 
Abnrifjimi  ©ndeavours   to   symbolize,    the    road   to    expression    seems 

America,  ^^j  jjg  naturally  through  repetition.  Instances  of  repetitio?i 
associated  with  intelligence  and  will,  as  well  as  with  mere 
feeling,  may  certainly  be  adduced  from  the  vocalisation  of 
the  lower  animals.  No  voice  of  living  things  — no  sound. 
perhaps,  among  the  sounds  of  external  nature — has  appealed 
to  man  more  universally  and  directly  than  the  song  of  birds. 
which  not  oidy  employs  repetition  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
but  is  often  associated  with  conscious  mental  action  ;  and 
the  farther  we  recede  in  time,  the  more  powerful  must 
this  influence  have  been.  The  birds,  and  the  birds  alone, 
originally  possess  the  faculty  of  vocal  mimicry  to  wliicli 
human  vocalisation  was  primarily  indebted  for  the  estalj- 
lishment  of  a  common  basis  of  meaning.  These  strange 
and  beautiful  creatures,  sharing  with  gods  and  spirits  the 
faculty  of  aerial  locomotion,  secure  of  subsistence,  whether 
through  their  armature  of  beak  and  talon,  or  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world,  often  clad  in  plumage 
of  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  volubly  pouring  forth  melodious 
and  mysterious  voices,  living  in  society  and  having  tlie 
means  of  intercommunication,  are  always  regarded  by 
savages  as  superior  beings ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  New  World,  where  animal  life  is  on  the  whole  less 
richly  developed,  but  the  feathered  species  are  conspicuous 
for  their  beauty,  variety,  and  abundance.  In  America  the 
birds  are  commonly  regarded  as  powerful  beings,  having 
command  over  the  upper  air  in  which  they  dw:01  ;  and  in 
general  they  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  on  human 
fortunes.  Sometimes  they  are  messengers  between  the 
natural  world  and  the  world  of  spirits:  often  the  birds 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  gods  themselves. 
North  American  mythology  regards  thunder  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  bird,  while  in  the  Andes  the  dreaded  condor 
is   the  servant   or    messenger   of   the   Thunder-god '.    In 

'■  Ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  452,  530. 
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Peruvian  mythology  the  gods  occasionally  transform  them-  Book  ir. 
selves  into  birds  ;  at  other  times  the  birds  are  allies  of  the  Ahnriqhini 
yods,  who  share  their  language,  and  confer  on  them  their  ■^"'<''*<"«- 
marvellous  powers '.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Quito  dis- 
trict the  settled  tribes  traced  both  their  ancestiy  and  the 
gift  of  agriculture  to  the  birds  -,  who  undoubtedly  indicated 
to  man  the  alimentary  use  of  the  cereals.  They  were 
extensively  worshipped  in  Mexico  ^ ;  Quetzalcohuatl.  the 
teacher  of  man,  wears  a  bird's  head  as  a  mask.  The 
legends  of  the  British  Columbian  Indians,  according  to 
whom  the  gods  often  descend  from  heaven  in  the  form  of 
eagles,  returning  when  their  missions  are  accomplished, 
exjjlain  this  more  fully.  Quetzalcohuatl  appears  among 
the  Quaquiutl  .as  '  Kanikilak '  ('  with  outspread  wings ') ; 
A  child  of  the  Sun  who  descended  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
iind  assumed  human  shape  for  the  purjjose  of  teaching  men 
the  arts  of  life  *.  Did  the  vocalisation  of  the  birds  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  the  formation  of  human  language? 
Direct  connexion  between  the  two  is  apparently  out  of  the 
(|uestion.  But  if  speech  and  song,  the  two  forms  of  human 
vocalisation,  are  regarded,  and  we  see  reason  for  so  regard- 
ing them  —  as  divergent  developments  from  a  primitive 
liolysyllabic  flux  in  which  the  qualities  of  both  were  to 
some  extent  represented,  a  remote  and  indirect  connexion 
seems  not  altogether  unlikely.  In  the  earliest  stages  of 
such  a  flux  the  qualities  of  song,  more  nearly  related  to  the 
true  vocal  organs,  the  lungs  and  larynx,  would  probably 
have  predominated  over  the  qualities  of  speech  ;  and  it  is 
an  ancient  and  plausible  opinion  that  human  song  in  its 
inception  owed  something  to  imitation  of  that  of  the  birds'^. 

'  Markham,  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,  pp.  125-129. 

■^  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  ^  Ante,  p.  94. 

*  Cp.  vol.  i.  pp.  588-596. 

'  Lucretius,  v.  1378  : 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  multo  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  possent,  aureisque  juvare. 
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Book  II.    To    this    extent,    perlia])8,    binguage    may    be    consi(lei««l 
Ahuri(,hial  to  liave  been  moulded   by  the   same   influence.      Mexiraii 
America,    mythology  ascril)es  to  the  birds,  if  not  its  origin,  at  lt•Jl^t 
its  renewal  after  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  exct'].t 
a  single  pair,    by  the  great  deluge.     The  survivors,   wlm 
landed   on  the  hill   of  Colhuacan,  lost  the   art  of  speedi. 
and  their  offspring  grew  up  in  a  state  of  dumbness.     A 
wood-pigeon  had  pity  on  them,  and  taught  to  each  of  their 
fifteen  clvildren,  destined  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  tiiKis 
of  Anahui'c,  one  of  the  different  languages  now  spoken  in 
the  various  Darts  of  the  Mexican  republic  *. 
Siinivnisof      It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  to  ascribe  a  repetitive  oiii;iii 
rii)iti  ion.    ^^  language  is  to  promulgate  a  mere  speculative  hypothesis 
unsupported  by  any  sufficient  evidence.     Repetition,  it  may 
be  conceded  lis,  is  natural  in  continuous  or  intense  states  of 
feeling,  pleasurable   or  the   reverse.     It  is  natural  in  tlie 
babble   of  infancy,    in   the   futile   wail   of  the    deaf-nnue. 
and  in  the  meaningless  vocalisation  of  insanity ;   but  it  i- 
incredible  that  it  should  have  been  the  substantial  basis  i.t 
rational  speech.     The  answer  to  such  objections  is  written 
plainly  on  the  face  of  most  existing  languages.     Disguised 
as  grammatical  speech  has  become  by  the  predominant 
of  variation,  there  is  no  class  of  words  which  does  not  in 
some  language  or  other  furnish  specimens  indicating  tliat 
it  was  once  repetitive  in  its  general  schematism,  and  that 
this   character  was  altered  by  the   gradual  prevalence  of 
syllabic  change.     What  is  noticeable  is  that  these  repetitive 
words  are   largely  those   which   chiefly  constitute   savairc 
vocabularies,  and  may  be  taken  to  have  formed  the  original 
nucleus  of  speech — names  of  parts  of  the  body,  not  merely 
of  those  which  are  duplicated,  but  of  singular  parts— oi 

*  Clavigero,  lib.  vii.  ch.  xlix.  In  Mexican  mythology  the  iiuilt 
Burvivor  of  tlie  deluge  is  named  'Coxcoxtzin'  (reverential  form  uf 
CocotH  =  '  pigeon ').  This  name,  which  occurs  more  than  once  as  thi 
name  of  a  chieftain,  perhaps  points  to  a  form  of  the  legend  in  whicli 
the  pigeon  was  regarded  as  the  actual  ancestor  of  post-diluvian  man. 
(See  Clavigero's  Appendix,  ch.  vi.) 
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hlood-it'lationships,   of  colours,   of  all  kinds  of  animals,  of    \\<wv.  11. 
implements,   of  numbers,   of  the   qualities   of  objects,   and  Aboriiihiai 
nf  beings  and  doings  in  general  \     Repetition  of  this  kind    ^""''*""- 
is  to  1)0  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called  grammatical 
repetition,  which  serves  for  the  pluralisation,  augmentation, 
aiii]   occasionally  diminution,   of  the   noun,   intensifies   the 
adjective   and    adverb,   infuses   a   reciprocal,  frequentative. 
Ill-  intensive   sense    into    verbs,    and    sometimes    converts 
die  of  the  parts  of  speech  into   another.     It  is  original 
and    fundamental ;     and    its    adaptation    to    grammatical 
|)uri)oses,  in  varied  and  sometimes  contrary  senses,    may 
lii(>l)ably   be   better    explained   as    a   survival    of    a    once 
universal   habit,    than    as    a   change   which    has   intruded 
into  a  more  advanced  schematism,  characterised  by  great 
versjitility,  and  presenting  a  continuous  series  of  mutually 
dissimilar  elements.     The  lower  we  descend  in  the  glosso- 
logical  scale,   the  more  frequent   does  repetition  become, 
though  the  most  perfectly  organised  languages  show  traces 
(if  it.     One  well-known  instance  will  occur  to  scholars- 
the  '  reduplication '  of  the   verb   in    Greek   and  Latin   to 
denote    the    perfect    tense,    and   in   the   former    language 
to  denote  a  future  tense  also.     Ingenious  solutions  have 
lieen  given    of  this  application   of  the  same  principle  in 
lontraiy  senses — solutions  which  do   not  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  reduplication,  in  the  case   of  the  commonest 
Greek  verbs,   in  the  present  tense   also ;    a  fact  in  itself 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
not  of  grammatical  origin,  but  relates  back  to  a  primitive 
stage  of  language  in  which  syllabic  repetition  was  a  preva- 
lent characteristic. 

If  the  genesis  of  language  has  been  correctly  sketched  Repetition 
out  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  suggestion  of  an  original  order ''^ 
phonetic  chaos   falls   to  the  gromid.     Repetition  involves 
order  ;    it  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  principle  of  order. 

'  See  the  well-known  work  of  Pott,  Doppelung  ala  eines  der  wich- 
tigsten  Bildungsmittel  der  Sprache,  passim. 
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America, 


Imperfect 
signiH- 
canee 
of  early 
vocalisa- 
tion. 


In  the  course  of  apfos  man's  vocalisation  has  chan^tMl  In 
all  its  aspects.  It  has  advanced  from  strennity  to  ojis.. 
from  guttur.ilism  to  oralisation,  from  stiffness  to  versatility. 
from  monotony  to  variety,  from  poverty  to  hoimdlcss 
wealth  of  resource,  from  sterility  to  overtlowinc^  fulness  ot 
moaninc:,  from  the  lame  and  cumhrous  holoi)hrase  to  the 
airy  evolutions  of  the  winged  'parts  of  speocli.'  Can  \Vf 
trace  in  any  stage  of  this  complex  progress  the  '  uncrcatinu' 
touch  '  of  chaos  ?  On  the  contrary,  whether  we  investiif.itf 
the  sources  and  channels  of  logic,  of  grammar,  or  of 
phonesis,  we  everywhere  find  suggestions  of  an  unfaUorinj; 
continuity ;  nor  can  we  doubt,  having  regard  to  the 
analogy  of  Nature,  that  the  history  of  speech,  could  it  he 
recovered,  would  exhibit  a  regular  and  unbroken  progress 
from  the  cry.  How  has  this  continuity  been  secured  ?  By 
the  living  genius  of  language  itself;  by  the  growth  of 
law  and  form  ;  by  the  development  of  meaning,  outwardly 
indicated  by  increasing  variation  ;  the  articulatory  sense, 
if  the  expression  is  permissible,  resting  on  the  firm  }){\^\s 
of  repetition  imtil  it  at  length  emsincipatod  itself  from  the 
leading-strings  which  originally  controlled  it,  and  accpiireil 
the  versatility  which  has  wellnigh  effaced,  in  advanced 
language,  all  traces  of  the  primitive  cerebral  action  on 
which  vocalisation  was  founded. 

We  shall  probably  approximate  more  nearly  to  a  true 
conception  of  inchoate  speech,  if  we  substitute  for  'confu- 
sion '  the  very  different  quality  of  imperfect  significance. 
All  oral  sounds  uttered  by  animals  are  so  far  significant 
that  they  strive  to  represent  some  particular  mental  state. 
While  the  number  of  such  states  finding  expression  in  oral 
sound  is  often  considerable,  the  cry  by  which  they  are 
expressed  admits  of  little  variation,  and  can  express  nothing 
but  what  belongs  to  the  present,  alike  in  time  and  in 
space.  Repetition,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  adds 
little  or  nothing  to  the  resources  of  vocalisation,  owing 
to  the  want  of  specific  variety  in  the  elements  of  articula- 


IMPERFECT  SIGNIFICANCE. 


i8i 


tioii.  jiiul  to  H  dcfuioncy  of  cerebral   force  and  retontivo-    Book  ii. 
iiesh ;    homo    the    sigiiilicance    of    thoir    cries    necessjirily  j[hori<ih>nt 


iniflririi. 


leniiiins  more  or  less  ini})orfect.  In  llio  caso  of  man,  it  ^'' 
steins  probable  that  this  (puility  of  imperfoct  significance, 
iiilitrcnt  in  the  natural  cry,  long  outlasted  the  acquisition 
of  a  greater  range  of  variation,  conferred  by  repetition  on 
ii  mixed  basis  of  articulation  in  which  the  anterior  rxplo- 
(leiits  were  included  ;  significance,  in  other  words,  lagged 
l)L'liind  articulation,  and  perhajis  never  strove  to  overtake 
it.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  assign  to  eveiy  syllable  we 
enunciate  some  share  in  the  meaning  conveyed  by  speecli, 
it  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  oral  sound  is  not  neces- 
sarily significant  in  all  its  parts ;  that  a  dozen  or  more 
aggregated  syllables  may  be  used  to  convey  some  extremely 
>iini»le  meaning,  and  that  aggregates  thus  formed  may  be 
arl>itrarily  varied  without  disturbing  the  meaning  conveyed 
Ity  them  ;  that  in  different  holophrases  entii'ely  different 
syiliibles  may  be  customarily  employed  to  represent  the 
siinie  element  in  thought,  and  that  syllables  and  groups  of 
>yllables  may  be  habitually  used  which  depend  for  their 
meaning  wholly  on  the  context,  while  others  convey  no 
meaning  at  all,  and  aie  merely  ornamental  or  redundant. 
Tiiese  characteristics,  which  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the 
iliuility  of  imperfect  significance,  abound  in  the  American 
languages,  and  are  probably  indicative  of  the  earliest  stage 
of  human  speech.  They  appear  to  be  such  as  would 
naturally  result  from  employing  indefinite  repetition, 
accompanied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  variation,  as  the 
tundaniental  principle  of  expression  . 
The  monotonous  refrains  which  often  constitute  the  chief  imperfuct 

part,  sometimes  the  whole,  of  song  among  savage  peoples,  e,fnce" 

in  song, 

'  An  examination  of  the  'conjunctions'  in  tlio  American  languages 
convinces  us  that  these  parti^jles  are  not,  as  Home  Tooke  and  others 
liave  thought,  derived  from  verbs  or  substantives,  but  are  true  rem-  • 

iiants  of  the  polysylhibic  flux  ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  of 
the  particles  which  are  usually  ranked  as  'adverbs.* 
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Hook  ir.  and  to  somo  cxtont  survive  in  the  vocal  music  of  civilisji. 
AfJi^inni  *^^on,    illustrato    tlu3    niituro  of   imporfoct  .signiticnnct!  cvtn 

Aiiifrirn.  |,etter  than  th(!  redundant  particles  found  in  archuic  Ian- 
guages.  Tlieir  meaning,  so  far  as  meaning  can  be  ascijlMil 
to  them,  is  indivisil^ly  spread  throughout  the  chant  wh'un 
they  constitute,  and  has  to  he  mainly  inferred  from  tlip 
maimer  and  circumstances  of  their  employment,  especially 
from  the  gestures  by  which  they  are  accompanied  ;  these  aiv 
usually  regularised,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  dance.  Thoii^'h 
usually  articulated  by  explodents,  they  sometimes  wholly 
consist  of  seciuences  of  vowels,  assisted  more  or  less  l,y 
what  we  have  called  the  'vanishing'  articulants.  H,  Y.  and 
W,  and  their  import  seems  to  be  exclusively  concentiatfd 
in  the  vowel  sounds  ;  they  are  repetitive  with  a  vtiv 
limited  range  of  variation,  and  the  syllables  of  which  they 
consist  vary  regularly  by  duration,  intensity  and  pitch.  a> 
well  as  in  vowel-quality.  They  are  wholly  wanting  in 
versatility  ;  the  type  of  variation  presented  by  them  rccalK 
that  found  in  the  cries  of  the  lower  animals,  whicii  aie 
usually  so  far  varied  l)y  the  pitch  and  duration  of  their 
elements  that  they  can  be  approximately  reproduced  hy 
musical  notation.  All  this  indicates  them  as  representing 
a  stage  of  vocal  development  more  remote  than  any  extant 
form  of  language  ;  a  stage  marked  by  a  predominant  senso 
of  variety  in  sound  rather  than  in  meaning,  largely  dispens- 
ing, and  able  to  dispense  altogether,  with  the  consonants, 
and  in  which  vocalisation  was  prompted  by  impressions  dt 
sense  rather  than  by  the  workings  of  intellect.  All  the 
characteristics  of  this  archaic  chant  still  subsist  in  music; 
they  survive,  under  attenuated  forms,  in  fully  developed 
language.  Marked  variation  by  pitch,  which  in  language 
takes  the  form  of  Tone,  declines  as  emotion  loses  i>re 
ponderance,  and  speech  becomes  more  and  more  closely 
associated  with  the  working  of  the  intellect.  Marked 
variation  in  the  duration  of  grouped  syllables  assumes  by 
.repetition  the  form  of  Khythm,   and   tends  to  vanish  a> 
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^vlhibifii'iition  beconieH  more  rapid  and  vorsatilo  with  the    Book  ii. 

i-iowtli  of  nioniiin^' ;    luarkod   variation   in   intensity  takos  Ab<>ri„h>'i' 

tlif  form  of  EniphasiH,  and  diminishes  with  the  (h'clino  of    ■^""^'•"" 

>tii'nuity.      Even    marked    variation    by   vowel-quality   de- 

tljiies   to   sonui   extent   as    language   advances,   tliough   its 

ilciiine  is  counteracted  by  the  intimate  connexion  existing 

lit'tween  the  oral  formation  of  the  principal  explodents  and 

that  of  the  principal  vowels  '. 

If  the  above  indications  of  the  relation  between  primitive  Coiuhp.ii 

,         .      ...  ,  •        1    1  L     L\      elements  ill 

s(»ng  and   primitive  speech   ai-e  approximately  correct,   the  gj,e„ei,  ,„„| 

dispute  as  to  the  relative  i>riority  of  song  and  speech  is  '*'*"« 

,tl  an  end  -.     Both  should   be  conceived  as  having  arisen 

loiu'urrently  out  of  an  imperfectly  significant  vocalisation 

i^uided   ))y  the   principle   of  repetition,   and   possessing   in 

,1  greater  or  less   degree   the  qualities   belonging   to   each 

ill  tlieir  rudimentary  forms.     The  true  vocal  organs  of  man, 

liko  those  of  other  mammals,  are  simple  organs  of  tone. 

.ulapted    for   conveying   to   the    ear    no    differences    except 

such  as  result  from  varied  degrees  of  pitch,  duration,  and 

intensity  ;  the  natural  utterances  of  man,  under  the  stimulus 

lit  strong  sensation  and  emotion,   are   chiefly  marked    by 

wide   variations   of  pitch.     The    syllables    or   particles   of 

such  a  flux  as  we  conceive  to  have  preceded  both  song 

'  Ante,  p.  139. 

-'  Lord  Monboddo  (Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  313) 
ijiiDtes  with  qualified  approval  the  conjecture  of  the  poet  Blacklock 
tliut  '  the  first  language  among  men  was  music,  and  that  before  our 
iilcujs  were  communicated  by  articulate  sounds  they  were  expressed  by 
''i»'rt,  varied  according  to  different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness  ' ; 
liut  he  'dares  not  affirm  that  there  ever  was  a  language  of  singing 
merely,  before  there  was  a  language  of  speaking,'  though  convinced 
tiitit  'the  variation  of  the  human  voice  by  tones  or  musical  modulation 
wa-s,  if  not  prior  to  language,  at  least  coeval  with  it'  (p.  316).  Here, 
;is  in  many  other  places,  this  acute  thinker  approximates  to  the  truth 
I'f  the  matter  ;  and  Americanists  will  remember  with  interest  that 
his  entire  theory  of  language  was  suggested  by  Sagard's  vocabulary 
;iinl  grammatical  outline  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  dialect  (Le  Grand 
Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  Paris,  T631  . 
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Book  II.  and  Speech  would  naturally  have  associated  their  empliasis 
Aboriyinal  ^^^^^  sudden  changes  of  pitch  ;    changes,  however,  which 

America,  the  natural  motion  of  the  larynx  would  not  produce  In- 
sudden  skips  or  intervals,  as  in  musical  scales,  but  by  rapid 
slides  or  continuous  transitions.  Song,  it  would  seem,  grew 
out  of  the  polysyllabic  flux  by  vocalising  with  a  ] tie- 
dominant  sense  of  variety  in  j^itch ;  speech  was  moulded 
by  a  predominant  sense  of  variety  in  meaning.  Insensihly 
separating  as  the  basis  of  thought  extended,  while  that  (it 
emotion  remained  undiminished,  these  cognate  vocal  systems 
have  nevertheless  developed  in  close  association,  and  both. 
in  their  most  advanced  stages,  bear  witness  to  their  com- 
mon origin.  Musical  vocalisation,  which  in  the  forms  must 
familiar  to  the  modern  ear  relies  on  tone,  rhythm,  and  em- 
phasis, in  the  order  of  importance  in  which  we  enumerate 
them,  and  in  a  minor  degree  on  vowel-quality,  has  the 
closer  relations  with  nature.  Rhythm  is  the  first  element 
to  disappear  from  the  area  of  speech,  though  by  virtue  of 
the  common  origin  of  speech  and  song,  and  perhaps  through 
some  affinity  with  the  repetitive  action  of  the  brain,  it  still 
keeps  its  place  to  a  certain  extent  in  language,  charac- 
terising that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  is  known  as  *  verse '." 
Tone  survives  in  all  language  in  the  attenuated  form  of 
'  accent.'  In  a  few  instances  it  is  found  that  tone  has  been 
more  or  less  developed  as  a  device  of  significance.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Chinese  and  some 
other  South  Asiatic  languages ;  some  African  languages. 
and  a  few,  here  and  there,  in  the  New  World,  show  the 
same  tendency  in  a  minor  degree.  But  although  tone  is 
among  the  original  and  natural  qualities  of  language,  such 
a   development    is    exceptional,    and   in    the  case    of   the 
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'  A  recent  writer  (Wallaschek,  Primitive  Music)  maintains  tliat 
changes  of  tone  were  originally  adopted  to  assist  in  marking  rhythm  I . 
Variations  in  tone  are  undoubtedly  of  purely  physiological  origin,  and 
were  habitually  made  long  before  the  introduction  of  rhythm,  whirli 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  of  music. 
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Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  languages  is  probably  connected  Book  11. 
with  a  tendency  to  monosyllabism.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  AharUiinai 
due,  according  to  the  most  recent  Sinology,  partly  to  ■'America. 
plionetic  decay,  but  chiefly  to  the  system  of  compact 
though  complicated  ideographs  employed  as  a  script,  to 
oach  of  which  it  has  apparently  been  found  convenient  to 
annex  a  single  compact  and  sonorous  monosyllabic  word, 
and  by  the  employment  of  tone  in  various  grades  to  give 
this  monosyllable  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  signifi- 
cance '.  Difference  of  emphasis,  in  America,  often  mai-ks 
distinctions  in  meaniiig  ;  and  to  some  extent,  as  in  Mexican, 
dift'crence  of  tone  serves  the  same  purpose.  Tone,  however, 
does  not  in  any  case  within  our  knowledge  assume  the 
rank  of  a  grammatical  principle :  nor  is  there  anything  in 
American  language  approx  iiating  to  true  monosyllabism, 
though  a  few  languages,  as  the  Otomi,  l^Iaya,  and  Chimu, 
have  become  less  than  usually  polysyllabic,  owing  to  the 
combined  influence  of  analytical  development  and  phonetic 
decay. 

From  vocalisation  as  a  mere   animal  function,  without  Lowest 
meaning  except  as  indicating  some  vague  sense  of  vitality  ^^ifi.*' 
and  contentment,   and   as  tending  to   develop   into   some  canr( —tii.' 
rudimentaiy  form  of  song,  we  pass  on  to  consider  it  as  tion. 
developing  in  the  direction  of  speech — that  is,  as  assuming 
definite  relations  to,  and  striving  to  symbolise,  subjective 
and  objective  facts.    The  lowest  grade  of  significance  known 
to   language    is    found   in   the   interjection   or  irreducible 

'  Misteli  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkspsychologie  und  Sprachwissenscliaft, 
vol.  XV.  p.  i86;  Herbert  Baynes,  ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  297-308  ;  \V.  Grube, 
Sprachgeschit'htlicho  Stellung  des  Chinesischen,  pp.  18,  19;  Terrien 
(le  la  Couperie,  Les  Langues  de  la  Chine  avant  les  Chinois,  pp.  143, 
184.  There  now  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  long  ago 
suggested  in  his  '  New  Cj'atylus,'  that  Chinese  is  of  Turanian  origin, 
that  it  was  originally,  and  down  to  historical  times,  a  polysyllabic 
liinguage,  and  that  its  monosyllabism,  once  thought  to  stamp  this 
language  of  a  highly  cultivated  people  as  an  example  of  '  primitive 
speech,'  is  in  reality  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  form  of  linguistic 
advancement. 
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ejaculation  ;  a  phonetic  species,  as  we  have  seen,  alwavs 
repetitive  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  not  essentially  dift'eriiiu 
from  the  cry  of  animal  >,  so  far  as  animal  cries  express  rela- 
tion to  external  objects,  though  having  greater  variety  of 
meaning  and  articulatory  shape.  Yet  even  the  interjoctioii 
shows  what  Bacon  calls  the  'footsteps  and  prints  of  reason." 
The  Roman  grammarians,  who  rescued  it  from  the  liinl»o 
of  'adverbs,'  to  which  the  Greeks  had  consigned  it,  reoog. 
nised  in  it  the  germ  of  personality^,  the  true  foundation 
of  grammatical  speech  ;  and  the  doctrine,  widely  but  not 
universally  accepted  among  philologists  ',  that  it  in  fact 
represents  a  form  of  language  which  preceded  and  gave 
birth  to  grammar,  is  confirmed  by  its  broader  scope,  and 
its  well-marked  tendency  to  grammatical  development,  in 
the  archaic  languages  of  America.  The  interjection  may 
be  described  as  a  holophrase  not  yet  personalised.  It 
always,  nevertheless,  embodies  some  strictly  personal  con- 
ception ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  that  it  usually,  if  nut 
always,  refers  to  present  time,  present  objects,  and  present 
surroundings,  and  expresses  some  relation  affecting  present 
persons  or  things  without  designating  such  persons  or  things 
objectively,  we  have  apparently  defined  what  is  probal^Iy 
the  lowest  possible  form  of  really  significant  vocalisation. 
Like  the  cry  of  brutes,  the  interjection  represents  a  language 
strictly  personal  in  conception,  though  unpersonalised  in 
form  ;  a  language  of  the  present  and  real,  which  as  yet 
scarcely  aspires  to  symbolise  the  absent  and  the  imaginaiy; 
a  language  of  relations,  which  abstains  from  attempting  to 
designate  the  things  related.  Mental  activity  which  employs 
such  a  language  rests  only  partially  on  the  artificial  basis  of 
words  ;  it  relies  largely  for  its  interpretation  on  the  natural 

'  Adv.  of  Learning,  Book  ii.  (ed.  Ellis  and  Spedding,  iii.  401). 

'  Priscian,  Lib.  xv.  e.  7 :  '  Ut  si  dicam  pcpun !  etiamsi  nou  addatui 
iniror,  liabet  in  sse  ipsiiis  verbi  significationeni.' 

'  Among  the  more  philosophical  anthropologists  of  recent  timos, 
Caspar!  (Urgeschichte  der  Menschheit,  vol.  1.  p.  145)  derives  langiiagi' 
entirely  from  the  interjection. 
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l»iisis  of  Things.  From  this  dependence  on  substantia 
suiToundings  thought  gmduully  enuincipjited  itself  by  en-  ^) ;„„./,;/„„/ 
larging  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  interjection.  Will  it  Amirioi. 
he  contended  that  rational  si)eenh  could  never  have  been 
developed  on  so  narrow  a  foundation  ?  An  authority  who 
is  no  willing  witness  in  favour  of  our  view,  holds  that 
"interjections,  together  with  gestures  and  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  and  eye,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
;ill  the  purposes  which  language  answers  with  the  majority 
i.f  mankind  \'  If  this  be  approximately  true  when  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  scanty  remnants  of  non-gram- 
matical ejaculation  which  occur  in  analyticrJ  languages. 
it  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  true  of  lower  stages  of 
iidvancement,  in  which  the  general  vocabulary  is  usually 
more  contracted,  while  interjections  cover  a  wider  area. 

In   advanced   languages   the   true   interjection — analytic  Wido  scoj.e 
sentences  which  custom  has  ^-incorporated  in  an  ejacula-  j.^^  i„tor. 
tory   form   being   excluded    from    the   class' — rarely   rises  J*-'^'^'^"**- 
above  the  level   of  the  emotional  cry.      It  depends  little 
(in  the  consonants,  and  almost  sinks  to  the  level  of  brute 
vocalisation  ■'.       The   h;  'ni    of  analysis,   in    displacing   the 

'  Max  Miiller.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
The  same  view  is  more  convincingly  expressed  by  Carl  Al>el,  Linguistic 
Kssays,  p.  230. 

'^  Home  Tooke's  often-quoted  aphorism,  '  the  dominion  of  language 
is  erected  on  the  downfall  of  interjections,'  will  not  bear  examination. 
There  is  no  language  which  dispenses  with  the  true  interjection  :  and 
••malytical  expressions  used  interjectionally  abound  in  the  nmst 
advanced  languages.  Grammar  being  founded  vn  the  interjection,  as 
language  advances,  it  tends  to  form  its  interjections  grammatically  ; 
but  these  analytic  ejaculations  vindicate  their  essential  character  by 
A  constant  tendency  to  relapse  into  a  holophrastic  form.  Thus,  for 
instance,  '  Goodbye  ! '  and  '  Zoundei '. '  are  relapsed  forms  of  *  God-be-with- 
tliee  ! '  and  *  By-God's-wounds  ! ' 

'  It  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  permanence  of  natural  articu- 
latory  habit,  to  notice  that  interjections  of  aversion  and  displeasure 
almost  always  employ  the  expulsive  closures  (ante,  p.  138  note  i). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  English  Fit' .'  Fangh  !  Foh  !  Pah  '.  Psliair  ! 
Pish  :  Tush  !  Tut !  Humph  !  &c. 
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holophrase,  has  also  largely  disjjlaced  the  more  archaic 
form  out  of  which  the  holophrase  grew.  The  American 
interjections,  often  extremely  numerous  and  pregnant  with 
meaning,  range  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  emotion  and 
sensation:  they  often  indicate  frequently-recurring  states 
of  thinking,  and  sometimes  invade  the  domain  of  the  noun 
itself.  The  explanation  of  these  survivals  is  obvious.  They 
express  certain  familiar  relations,  not  merely  by  well- 
known  and  easily-remembered  sounds,  but  more  tersely 
and  emphatically  than  the  grammatical  phrases  which 
analysis  would  substitute  for  them.  In  some  cases  they 
show  a  tendency  to  personalisation ;  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  passing  from  the  expression  of  a  relation  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  things  related — of  changing  into  a  form  which 
grammar  would  class  as  a  personal  noun  or  a  personal 
verb,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  main  thing  designated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Otomi  of  Mexico,  a  language 
amply  furnished  with  grammatical  forms  of  almost  every 
kind,  there  are  found  irreducible  holophrases  of  an  ejacula- 
tory  character  meaning  'Take-this,'  '  Give-me-that,'  *  Come- 
hither,'  *  Wait-there,"  &c.  These  are  absolutely  irreducible 
ejaculations  ;  the  meaning  which  they  embody  is  expressed 
in  grammatical  language  by  words  elementally  different 
from  them '.  In  the  Quichua  of  Peru  similar  ejaculatory 
vocables,  equally  irreducible,  are  extremely  numerous. 
Thus  are  expressed  such  communications  as  (i)  '  I-am- 
hot ! '  *  I-am-cold  ! '  '  I-am-weary  ! '  '  I-will-not ! '  (2)  '  Take- 
care  ! '  '  Will-you-then  ? '  (threateningly)  ;  '  Pay-attention  I ' 
'Be-silent!'  'Come-hither!'  * Will-you-have-this ? '  (3)  'It 
is-bitter ! '  '  It-is-savoury  ! '  Such  expressions,  it  will  be 
observed,  fall  into  three  groups,  each  referrible  to  one 
of  the  three  grammatical  persons,  in  the  manner  above 
indicated  by  figures.     Not  one  of  them  contains  a  trace  of 


*  'Take-this,'  na;    ' give-me-that,'   1 
'wait-there,'  qhahma.     'Take,'   in  the 
yhid  ;  '  give,'  imni ;  '  come '  elie  ;  '  wait,' 


;    ' give-me-that,'   inagua;    'come-hither,'   raygua 
%.     'Take,'   in  the  grammatical  Otomi,   is 
'  come '  eM  ;  'wait,'  to-mi. 
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the  regular  grammatical  elements  belonging  to  the  idea  Book  ir 
which  it  is  employed  to  express ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
compounded  with  the  verb  '  to  say,'  these  words,  if  they  can 
be  so  called,  furnish  an  independent  series  of  verbs,  signify- 
ing the  acts  or  states  to  which  the  ejaculations  relate '. 
This  latent  personalisation  of  the  interjection  might  be 
amply  illustrated  from  American  vocabularies ;  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  citing  from  one  of  the  Algonquin 
languages  (the  Cree)  interjections  meaning  *  Look  !  ' 
'  Heartily  ! '  (of  encouragement) ;  '  Gently  ! '  (of  restraint) ; 
'Carefully!'  'Away!'  'Good-luck!'  '  It-rests-with-you ! ' 
( '  As-you-please  ! ')  '  By-and-by  ! '  ^  These  represent  ejacu- 
lations of  the  second  person  ;  while  *  No-help-for-it  I ' 
•It-is-nothing! '  "Tis-well-'tis-no-^-'^orse  ! '  *So-be-it ! '•' 
illustrate  the  third.  '  I-am-glad-of-it ! '  combines  the  first 
and  third,  and  the  deliberative  interjection  '  Let-us-see ! ' 
belongs  to  the  first  person  plural*.  *Behold-it'  (second 
and  third  persons)  is  common  to  many  vocabularies  ; 
Zapotec  has  an  ejaculation  of  admiration  explained  as 
•  I-like-it ! '  or  '  I-should-like-to-have-it  •\'  The  Chimu,  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  American 
languages,  retains  six  of  these  remnants  of  pre-grammatical 
speech.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  first  and  second 
persons,  and  have  so  far  assumed  a  grammatical  guise  as 
to  have  acquired  a  plural  form®.     Nor  is  this  an  isolated 

'  Thus  we  have  hua-nin  =  he  is  surprised  or  astonished  ('says  hua')  ; 
anchui-nin  =  he  drives  away  ('says  anckui'),  accacau-iim  =>  ho  is  hot 
('says  accacau');  ai-nin  —  ho  weeps  ('says  at'  ,  &c.  So  in  Cree  the 
interjection  A:e«m  =  *I  am  content!'  is  expanded  into  the  verbs 
k''(imioiii,  kectmissu,  keumewissii. 

'^  PoiJte  !  Soke!  Nissik !  Peeatuk !  Aivoiis !  Papeyway !  Ilaiipwoketha  I 
Esqua ! 

"  Afliis !  Pickounata  !  Keysaotee  I  Keeam  I 

*  Attatepun !  Matee  ! 

'  Codpa  :  tlie  grammatical  phrase  would  be  hanigagoya. 

^  (ist  person.)  i.  Inich  (of  motion)  =  ' Here-goes,  I-am-oflf!*  pi. 
tJic/(?Wj,  *  Off !  Let-us-be-off !  *  2.  ^woc/i  (of  action)  = 'Here-goes,  I-will- 
do-it ' ;    pi.    amochich,    'Off!    Let-us-do-it ! '      (2nd  person.)     i.   Muk, 
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Uo..K  IT.    cftsp.      One    among  the  Otomi    interjections,    above    cited. 

Ahorhiinai  takes  the  plural'.  Pluralising  interjections  occur  in  thf 
Iroquois  languages  ;  and  as  these  languages  admit  tlir 
dual  number  these  interjections  take  the  dual  as  well  .is 
the  plural  form  ■.  Some  among  the  numerous  interjection^ 
of  the  Esquimaux  are  both  pluralised  find  pei'sonalised  . 
Mexican  has  interjections  to  which  the  regular  personal 
particles  are  sometimes  prefixed,  and  which  thus  assimilat* 
to  the  noun  and  verb*.  The  Tarascan  'interjection  (it 
participation'  .always  assumes  a  regular  personal  form. 
Personalised  interjections  occur  in  very  low  languages,  ii^ 
in  that  of  the  Yurucares  of  the  Bolivian  montana.  Con- 
versely to  this  tendency,  we  occasionally  find  that  gram- 
matical words  tend  to  sink  into  the  interjection.  Thus  tlu- 
Aymara  adjective  can  be  converted  into  an  interjection 
expressing  wonder  or  pleasure  at  the  quality  denoted,  l)y 
appending  to  it  the  ejaculatory  particle  -qui ;  while  tlic 
addition  of  the  vowel  -?,  sharply  enunciated,  to  the  name  of 
any  part  of  the  body  produces  an  interjectional  expression 
emphatically  expressing  local  pain  or  discomfort. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  interjection  in  its  wider 
bearings,  as  illustrated  in  the  American  languages,  suffices 

teijecti(in.  ^y  show  that  it  is  practically  separated  from  grammatical 

witkai'fi,  mokatf,  =  '  Here  !  Take  it ! '  pi.  mukchi.  2.  Tnmang  —  '  Lot-it- 
alone  ! '  ■p\.  tumangchi.  3.  Amelck  =  'Get-out-of-the-way!'  i>\.  atnekhrhi. 
4.  Anich  =  *  liook  ! '  pi.  anchich.  These  expressions  are  not  refonibli' 
to  the  grammatical  verbs  having  corresponding  meanings. 

'  Qhahma,  pi.  qfiahmaqui, 

^  Tsiakcn  =  '  Courage  ! '  du.  smHsiaken,  pi.  seiraisiakcn.    Totek,  faslotck  = 
'Be-silent!'    du.  tatsiatotek,  pi.  tasewatotek.     Srt</«  =' Out-of-the-way ! ' 
du.  isiathi,  pi.  seioathi. 

^  Oinat  =  '  Listen  ! '  pi.  okokse.  Aksut  =  '  (,May-you-be)  Strong  ! '  (the 
usual  word  of  greeting  and  farowell\  du.  aksiitik,  pi.  aksuse,  j)l.  ist 
person,  aksitla.  Op/wnarHrtfc  =  *  Of-course  !  *  (  =  'Just-what-miglit-bt- 
expected-to-happen-to-?/ou-tinder-the-circumstances  ! ')  3rd  person,  opin- 
narane.     Nau  -  'Out-of-the-way!'  du.  nautik,  pi.  nause. 

*  Tekhitl  and  tepayo,  both  =  '  Tant-mieux ! '  pi.  telchime ;  persoiKil 
forms,  1st  person,  nitelchiU,  notepayo,  pi.  totepayo ;  3rd  person,  itcpayo. 

'  Hihtu,  =  '  And-me-also  ! '  2nd  person,  Ihuhtu ;  3rd,  hindehtu. 
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speech  by  no  fixed  boundary;  that,  althouirh  primarily  Bonu  11. 
belonging  to  the  first  person  ',  it  is  capable,  even  while  Ah,iri</in>ii 
mipersonalised  in  form,  of  conveying  by  its  substance  ^"'"'""• 
tlidse  other  personal  conceptions  which  are  the  foundation 
of  grammar,  and  of  expressing  ideas  which  can  only  be 
indicated  in  analytical  language  by  combining  two  or  more 
parts  of  speech  ;  and  that  it  readily  amalgamates  with  the 
particles  by  which  the  relations  of  person  and  number  are 
grammatically  expressed.  It  is  shown  to  be  capable,  more- 
over, of  conveying  that  double  personality  which  germinates 
imo  the  pj^stem  of  Case,  and  produces  the  Object  Con- 
jugation, a  prominent  common  feature  of  American  and 
Turanian  grammar.  Are  Mood  and  Tense,  the  distinctive 
relations  of  the  verb,  discernible  in  it  also  ?  It  will  scarcely 
he  denied  that  they  are.  We  might  easily  supplement  our 
classification  of  American  interjections  according  to  per- 
sonality by  cross-classifications,  grouping  them  on  the  one 
liand  as  optative,  interrogative,  responsive,  or  imperative  ; 
on  the  other,  as  importing  into  the  sense  of  the  pi'esent  some 
relation  to  the  immediate  past  or  the  immediate  future.  All 
the  grammatical  relations  which  were  obtained  deductively 
by  analysing  personality"  are  thus  inductively  verified  as 
existing,  though  undeveloped,  in  a  yet  surviving  species  of 
vocalisation,  which  proves  to  be  the  holophrase,  out  of  which 
grammar  has  demonstrably  grown,  in  its  rudimentary  and 
least  significant  form.  Even  Gender,  in  the  subjective 
sense,  is  represented,  for  many  American  languages  prescribe 
different  interjections  for  use  by  the  men  and  by  the  women, 
while  others  are  common  to  both  sexes  '\ 
Neither  the  analysis  of  the  interjection  nor  the  ascertain- 
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^  The  interjection,  says  Kleinpaul  (Sprache  ohne  Worte,  p.  166), 
'schickt  sieh,  ihiem  Wesen  nach,  nur  zu  dem  Pronoinen  der  ersten 
Person.' 

*  Ante,  pp.  123-125. 

^  Montoya,  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Guarani,  ch.  xix ;  Cuoq,  Priucipes  de 
Granimaire  Iroquoise,  ch.  i,  &c. 
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Book  ti.  merit  of  its  logical  limitations  suggests  for  a  moment  that 
Aborii/inal  there  was  once  a  time  when  language  had  a  considenil)!^ 

America,  development  of  an  exclusively  interjectional  kind,  and  tliiit 
meirt  ofthc  ^^^^^  pei'iod  was  followed  by  one  in  which  it  advanced  to 
the  personal  noun  and  verb,  and  conquered  the  hitherto 
untouched  realms  of  the  absent  and  the  imaginary.  The 
cry  of  man's  brute  ancestor,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
merely  interjectional.  But  the  cerebral  develoi)ment  which 
has  made  man  what  he  is  must  surely  have  been  closely 
connected  with  memory  and  imagination,  besides  those 
faculties  which  are  aroused  by  things  immediately  present ; 
and  if  the  habit  of  vocalisation  on  a  repetitive  basis  accom- 
panied man's  early  brain-growth,  as  we  have  suggested  tliat 
it  did,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  tended,  from  the  first,  to 
cover  the  whole  area  of  consciousness,  and  in  some  way 
to  symbolise  the  absent  and  the  imaginary,  as  well  as  the 
present  and  the  real.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  striving 
to  characterise  vocally  what  the  brain  recalls  and  recon- 
stitutes, instead  of  deriving  by  direct  impression  from 
l^resent  things,  language  takes  a  new  departure.  When  the 
thing  itself,  of  whatever  kind,  is  present  to  the  sense,  it 
needs  no  symbolisation.  It  stands  forth  as  a  substance, 
giving  full  meaning  to  the  expression  ;  language  merely 
indicates  the  relation  conceived  as  affecting  it '.  But  when 
the  thing  is  no  longer  present — when  it  has  to  be  recalled 
by  the  memory  or  fancy  of  the  speaker,  in  order  that  it  may 
affect  the  consciousness  of  the  hearer — then  the  indication 
of  a  relation  no  longer  suffices.  Language,  by  an  effort 
hitherto  unknown  to  it,  must  grasp  at  the  thing  itself:  it 
must  drag  it,  by  its  cohesion  with  the  relation,  into  its 
precinct.  In  other  words,  it  must  name  it.  The  actual 
impulse,  the  electric  touch,  which  converts  ejaculation  into 
true  language  thus  comes  from  the  world  of  the  unseen ; 
from  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  the  mental  eye  that 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bodily  sense.     Ultimately  it  is 

'  Ante,  p.  126. 
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generated  in  and  by  memory;  imagination  reproduces  or  Book  I  r 
transposes  things  which  already  exist  in  the  memory. 
Memory,  and  tlie  perception  of  difference  and  resemblance, 
ai'ting  on  the  materials  supplied  by  memory,  make  up  the 
whole  furniture  of  intellect ;  we  shall  now  sue  how  the  latter 
loiicur  with  memory  in  the  creation  of  the  first  form  of 
[lerfectly  significant  speech,  the  personal  noun. 

The  principle  of  personalisation  has  already  been  ex-  Prognssivo 
{•lained '  ;  it  only  remains  to  indicate  its  mode  of  working,  thougiit. 
to  trace  its  ramifications,  and  to  show  how  it  leads  to  those 
more  advanced  forms  of  expression  on  which  human  thought 
has  soared  into  the  higher  regions  of  knowledge.  It  will 
ho  convenient  first  to  enumerate  these  advanced  forms,  and 
to  point  out  the  relation  of  each  to  that  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  interjection,  we  have  seen,  leads  to  the 
personalised  holophrase,  taking  the  form  either  of  a  personal 
noun  or  a  personal  verb  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ceptions embodied  in  it,  and  the  train  of  thought  in  which 
they  happen  to  occur  ^  The  personal  holophrase  leads  to 
the  General  Noun,  the  accidental  attribute  of  i)ersonality, 
ever  shifting  with  each  successive  speaker,  being  at  length 
thrown  out  by  a  process  which  the  American  languages 
enable  us  to  follow  with  ease,  and  the  fundamental  con- 
ception being  liberated  and  rendered  available  for  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  more  permanent  attributes,  which 
in  process  of  experience  come  to  include  the  essential 
properties,  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it.  Lastly,  names  are 
given  to  the  permanent  attributes  themselves,  whether  taken 
singly  or  as  grouped  for  generalisation  ;  these  are  Abstract 
Nouns.  Personalisation,  generalisation,  and  abstraction  may 
te  considered  as  representing  three  successive  stages  of  the 
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'  Ante,  pp.  119-123. 

'  Schleicher,  Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik,  2.  Aufl., 
P'  5i3>  puts  the  matter  correctly  in  suggesting  that  the  real  relation 
of  the  noun  to  the  verb  is  that  both  are  determinations  of  previously 
undetermined  linguistic  forms  (i.e.  of  interjections). 
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Hook  IT.    temple  roared  1>y  thought  out  of  the  materials  provided  1,\ 
Aimrhiiiml  language.      Interjections    represent    crude    or    itnperl'cftly- 

America.    ^vTought  masses,   strewing  the  forecourt  which   surround^ 
the   edifice.      Personal   nouns   represent   the    foundations: 
general  nouns  the  su})st.'intial  walls  and  complicated  arcade, 
rising  tier  above  tier  to  form  the  body  of  the  structuif  : 
.  abstract  nouns  the  domes,  pinnacles,  and  battlements  whi(  li 
crown   it.      Interjections,    again,   are   fun.^imentally   iydjv. 
tinguishable  from  animal  cries  ;  they  represent  the  languaai 
of  man's  brute  ancestor.     Personalisation,  gaining  ground. 
perhaps,  through  thousands  of  forgotten  years,  moulded  tlic 
language    of  savagery.      Generalisation,    slowly   dispersiii!.' 
the  mists  of  personality,  and  opening  the  mental  eye  to  tlu 
l)ermanent  attril)utes  of  things,   conducted   man  from  tlit 
higher   savagery   to    the    lower    barbarism.      Abstraction. 
originating  in  the  higher  savagery,  heraldio  the  final  staue^ 
of  advancement  ;    its  development  belongs  to  civilisation, 
to  the  ages  of  mature  art  and  exact  science  '.     Abstraction 
makes  '^.  giant   stride   beyond    generalisation,  which  only 
elevates  thought  by  simplifying  the  world  of  Things,    it 
creates  for  the  first  time  terms  not  confined  to  the  spheiv 
of  concrete  objects.      It  abridges  the  multifariousness  of 
human    experience ;    it    isolates    every    known    attribute. 
whether  simple  or  compound,  of  known  things— and  every 
attribute  is  a  summaiy  or  synopsis  of  varied  knowledge,  and 

*  Beattio,  a  lucid  and  delightful  writer,  but  the  loosest  of  thinkti? 
fairly  out-Keids  Reid  (cp.  p.  122,  note  2,  ante)  in  saying  that  'tin 
formation  of  abstract  nouns  is  natural  to  man  in  every  conilitiuii 
wherein  he  can  be  placed,'  because  'things  are  valued  and  atttndul 
to  for  their  qualities.'  What  follows  is  unexceptionable.  '  In  tlii> 
manner  a  quality  is  spoken  of  as  some  thing,  that  is  itself  character IshI 
by  qualities  ;  which  comes  so  near  the  description  of  a  substance,  tbt 
language  gives  it  a  name  of  the  substantive  form.'  '  Perhaps,'  In 
adds,  '  it  might  be  doubted  whether  ab.stract  substantives  be  essential 
to  language'  (Theory  of  Language,  Part  ii,  ch.  i).  Undoubtedly  tlu.v 
are  not.  All  savages  know  what  it  is  to  be  hot,  and  can  readilv 
express  it :  but  to  many  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  *  lieat.' 
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Afx'rtjiiniil 
Aiiiii'icii. 


ipiidi'i's  it  available  for  investigation.  Raised  thus  to  the  Hook  11 
(lif,'nity  of  a  Thiiij^.  thi;  attribute  receives  attributes  of  its 
own.  etjually  (•ai)able.  with  itself,  of  beconiinpf  the  sjibjects 
of  iiltstniction.  In  legard  to  the  practically  endless  series 
(if  tluntfs  thus  embodied  in  words,  thought  is  emancijmted 
from  tiie  bonds  which  hitherto  confined  it  ;  it  throws  off 
tlie  tyranny  of  individual  impressions.  Abstract  nouns  are 
the  trophies  of  the  struggle  between  Thought  and  Things. 
The  terms  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  medicine, 
law,  ethics,  and  political  economy,  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  this  class.  Numb  >rs,  and  mathematical  synil)ols  generally, 
lopresent  abstract  nouns.  Those  fundamental  properties  of 
iDatter  and  mind,  the  recognition  of  which  binds  together, 
unifies,  and  rationalises  our  knowledge,  can  only  be  denoted 
hy  abstract  nouns.  *  Truth,'  'Goodness,'  'Beauty,'  are 
abstract  nouns:  so  are  'Nature,'  'Knowledge,'  'Duty,' 
Honour,'  'Freedom,'  'Immortality*.'  Distinct  as  the  three 
forms  of  the  noun  are  in  their  logical  aspect,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  break  in  tha  process  of  their  genesis.  Itself  an 
out-growth  of  personality,  and  guided  by  it,  though  slowly 
out-growing  its  guidance,  generalisation  classifies  things, 
with  increasing  facility,  by  their  permanent  qualities,  blindly 
at  first,  or  with  half-shut  eyes.  Abstraction  corrects  and 
extends  the  rude  work  of  early  generalisation  ;  it  names, 
classifies,  and  analyses  the  qualities  which  generalisation 
imperfectly  discerns.  It  thus  equips  the  mind  more  effec- 
tually for  its  ceaseless  voyage  of  discovery,  and  pilots  it  into 
new,  and  ever  new,  regions. 
The  correlation,  above  suggested,  of  general  and  linguistic 

'  The  term  'abstraction,'  it  should  be  observed,  is  here  used  in  its 
literal  and  extreme  sense,  as  the  process  of  seizing  and  isolating 
attributes,  whether  singly  or  collectively,  and  regarding  eacli,  or  each 
group,  as  a  separate  entity.  Many  philosophers  use  the  word  loosely, 
as  the  process  of  eliminating  those  attributes  which  a  given  group  of 
objects  possess  in  common,  and  regarding  these  objects  in  relation  to 
those  attributes,  disregarding  those  in  which  the  objects  are  found 
to  differ.     Abstraction  in  this  looser  sense  includes  '  Generalisation.' 
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Hook  II.    advjinccmoiit,   of  progress  in    the  urts  of  lifo,    niul  of  t-x- 
Aboriffinal  P''i»di'Jg  thought   bused  OH    genonilisutioii  and    abstraction 
in  speeoh— is  no  fanciful    specuhition  ;    it  is,   we    b«>liovt', 
justified  by  general  ethnology,  though  mental  advancouniit 
may   continue    when    the   form    of    language    has    bfioiiu- 
practically  stationary.      As  generalisation  spreads  and  es- 
tablishes itself,  personalisation  tends  to  disappear  or  bocoinos 
less  significant,  while  abstraction  tends  to  increase  in  extent 
and  importance.     In  following  this  process  we  must  (lis. 
tinguish  between  ideas  and  words.     Though  'general  ideas 
and  *  abstract  ideas  '  are  familiarly  spoken  of,   it  is  well 
known  to  logicians  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  does 
or  can  exist  in  mind  ;    all    ideas  are  of  particular  tliiii<;,s. 
The  jJfi'sonalisation  of  interjectional  sounds  represents  the 
first  step  in  mental  progress,   the  recognition  of  the  djs. 
similarities  and  similarities  of  things,  and  of  the  dissimilaritifs 
of  their  simplest  and  commonest  attributes,  and  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  a  system  of  naming  them  accordingly.     GenoralJM- 
tion  does  but  carry  on  this  process.     It  does  not  introdiKi 
ideas  of  another  description,  but  merely  increases  indefiiiitolv 
the  number  of  things  with  which  the  name  already  conferred 
may  be  associated.     Abstraction,  isolating  and  naming  the 
attributes  of  things,  is  equally  far  frcm    introducing  any 
fresh  series  of   '  ideas.'      These  process.  .   do  but  furnish 
thought  with  new  symbols  by  which  particular  ideas  are 
coordinated,  grouped,  and  multiplied  ;  and  in  this  consists 
the  essence  of  human  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  lower  animals.     To  give  distinctive  form  to  each  class— 
to  impose  on  it  a  special  mark,  enabling  each  thing  named 
to  be  instantly  recognised  and  compared  with  others,  indi- 
cates the  highest  advancement  of  which  language  is  capable: 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  chief  languages  of  America 
are   in    this   respect   in   advance   of    an   important  group 
belonging  to  the  Old  World.     Semitic  speech  has  no  special 
form  of  the  abstract  noun  ;  the  place  of  such  a  form  is  sup- 
plied by  the  general  noun,  sometimes  distinguished  for  tht 
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piiipoxG  }>y  beinp  put  in  I  ho  feminiiie  or  the  pltinil.    In  low    Book  II. 
Aint'iican   hmf^Miii^'cs  tho   gonrnil  noun   is    siniihu-ly    used,  AhZTuinni 
wlion    need    re<iuiies,   a.s   nn    ub.strjict  ;    in  the  lowest    the    •4mtm<i. 
[H'lson.il    noun  serv«'s  l)oth  in  u   j^eiicnil    and   an   abstract 
sense.     But  the  higlu^st  ones,    inchuUnf^  th(>  Mexican,   the 
(^uic'hua,  and  Aymara,  and  the  Iroijuois  and  Algonciuin,  and 
the  Esc^uiinaux,  possess,  like  the  Indo-Eurojiean  languages, 
special  forms  of  the  abstract  noun.     None  of  them,   it  is 
true,   follow  abstraction  into  its  higher  regions.     But  tho 
]irocess  has  begun,  and  has  made  its  mark  on  sjjeeeh  :  and 
when  this  has  once  taken  place  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities   of  the    future.      Aboriginal    America,    though 
fur  indeed  from  true  civilisation,  wus  undoubtedly  on  the 
road  to  it. 

Bt'foro  investigating  the  growth  of  j>ersonaI  forms  and  Transifidn 
tiieir  development  into  general  and  abstract  ones,  it  should  int.'^jecr 
lie  remarked  that  language  does  not  appear  to  have  pa-ssed  tioimlto 
at  one  bound  from  irreducible  syllabic  aggregates,  illustrated  uiisid  hoio- 
in  tiio  interjection,  to  regular  and  uniform  personalisation.  P""'*''' 
Probably   different    particles — polysyllabic    ones,    we    have 
reason  for  supposing — were  at  first  tentatively  employed  in 
t-ach  food-group,  to  denote  similar  personal  relations ;  often 
several  such  remained  in  use,  until  at  length  one  only — that 
wliich  happened  to  commend  itself  to  the  majority,  or  was 
employed  by  the  principal  individuals  and  families ' — came 
to  survive.     In  the  transitional  stage  these  conditions  would 
affect  not  only  the  personal  particle,  but  the  *  stem ' — that 
is,  the  syllable  or  syllables  denoting  the  object ;  and  we  do 
in  fact  find  in  actual  use,  in  existing  languages,  personal 
nouns  grouped  in  sets  but  irreducible  in  form  both  as  to  the 
personal  particle  and  the  stem,  and  therefore  grammatically 
indistinguishable  from  the  interjection  itself.     They  closely 
resemble  those  interjections,  above  noticed,  which  seem  to 
encroach  on  the  domam  of  the  noun  "^ ;   and,  as  might  be 

'  The  'Tonangeber '  Readers  of  fashion)  of  Caspari,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i. 
p.  161.  =*  Ante,  p.  188. 
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iJooK  II.  anticipated,  they  are  found  in  the  lowest  and  most  universally 
^^.  ""TT  diffused  species  of  the  personal  holophrase.  Thus,  in  Zulu- 
Anwrica.  Kafir  the  various  words  meaning  'my-father,'  '  thy-father." 
'his-  or  her-father,'  have  no  common  element,  and  are  in 
effect  arbitrary  polysyllables  incapable  of  analysis ;  and  the 
same  is  trae  of  the  personal  forms  of  '  mother '.'  A  similar 
phenomenon  frequently  occurs  in  the  New  World  ;  nor  is  it 
confined  to  names  of  blood-relationships,  or  to  the  simpler 
types  of  the  holophrase.  Yet  holophrases,  in  which  every- 
day conceptions  closely  related  in  substance  are  expressed 
by  sounds  apparently  having  no  common  element,  are  not 
always  irreducible.  Thus  Sagard's  vocabulary  of  tlie  old 
Huron-Iroquois  contains  expressions  meaning  '  I-have-been- 
to-the-water  ^,'  '  Go-to-the-water  M  '  *  There-is-water-in-the- 
bucket*,'  and  'There-is-no-water-in-the-pot''.'  These  appear 
to  contain,  although  they  certainly  do  not  to  the  European 
ear  suggest,  the  general  word  for  'water",'  identical  in  the 
old  Huron  and  in  the  modern  Iroqaois.  Probably  they 
represent  holophrases  of  greater  length,  in  which  this 
common  element  was  prominent :  but  iiA  the  form  in  which 
Sagard  heard  them  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  inter- 
jections. 
Illustration  In  Fuegian,  however,  the  stems,  especially  those  denoting 
Fu^ian.  blood-rolationship,  often  change  with  changes  of  person,  the 
personal  particles,  in  their  turn,  varying  in  different  words, 
both  as  to  their  substance  and  their  place  in  the  holophrase, 
being  sometimes  prefixed,  and  sometimes  post-fixed,  to  the 
stem.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  lower  languages  of 
America,  than  to  find  several  alternative  forms  for  each 
personal  particle :  sometimes,  as  in  the  Chiquito  and  Kiriri, 

'  'My-father,'  ubaba ',  'thy-father,'  uyililo  ;  'his-  or  her-father,' 
wjine.  '  My-mother,'  umame]  '  thy-mother,'  umjoko]  'his-  or  lier- 
mother,'  unina.  Tka  prefix  u  merely  dciiotes  the  •  class  '  of  nouns  to 
which  these  words  belong,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their 
meaning. 

^  Escoirhoti.  ^  Sefsanha.  *  Ondequolia.  '  DaustantewacharfJ. 

*  Awen. 
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neveral  sets  or  groups  of  personal  particles  are  used  with  Booi^ir. 
nouns  and  verbs,  the  stems  being  grouped  f.ccording  to  rule,  Aboriginal 
tliough  many  exceptions  are  admitted,  for  this  purpose'. 
Often  these  indicate  distinctions  of  meaning  which  are 
expressed  in  analytical  speech  by  general  terms,  and  are 
indispensable  in  daily  use ;  but  in  other  cases  no  such 
distinction  can  be  traced,  and  the  different  forms  appear 
to  be  customarily  connected,  by  mere  affinities  of  the  ear, 
with  stems  of  different  sound.  Like  the  inclusive  and 
exclusive  personalities,  to  be  shortly  referred  to,  this  multi- 
formity of  the  several  personal  particles,  or  of  the  pronouns 
which  replace  them  in  analytical  speech,  is  characteristic  of 
tlie  widely  distant  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Javanese  has  twenty  pronouns  of  the  first  person 
;iud  twelve  of  the  second  ;  Malay  has  sixteen  of  the  first  and 
ten  of  the  second.  Fuegian  has  more  than  twenty  words, 
some  containing  four  syllables,  all  of  which  may  mean  either 

•  he '  or  *  she ' :  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  multiformity  of 
the  personal  particle  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  multi- 
formity in  the  noun.  The  Fuegians  designate  not  only 
the  commonest  of  things  and  relations,  but  strictly  singular 
(tbjects,  by  a  variety  of  names  - ;  they  have  two  names  for 
the  sun,  two  for  the  moon,  and  two  for  the  full  moon,  each 
of  the  last-named  containing  four  syllables,  and  having  no 
common   elements     Of  the   variety  of  nouns  and  verbs 

'  Chiquito  has  eleven  sets  of  personal  particles  for  the  noun,  and 
ten  for  the  verb.  Kiriri  has  five,  used  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
Similarly  the  Andaman  language  divides  its  nouns  into  seventeen 
classes,  each  having  different  forms  of  the  personal  particU-s. 

''  So,  according  to  Carl  Abel  .Linguistic  Essays,  pp.  226-7  ,  while  on 
the  one  hand  one  sound  may  mean  many  different  things,  one  simple 
idea,  on  the  other,  may  be  conveyed  by  many  different  names,  in  Old 
Egyptian.  This  language  has  thirty -eight  words  meaning  to  'cut,' 
ten  meaning  to  'call,' ten  to  'anoint';  there  are  twenty-six  namen 
tor '  boat,'  six  for  '  dirt,'  thirteen  for  *  night,'  eight  for  *  naked,'  ten  for 

•  strong,  mighty.'  '  For  nearly  every  idea  examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  addueod  almost  indefinitely.' 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Huron  language,  according  to  Sagard, 
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Book  ii.  possessing  many  shades  of  meaning,  in  this  extremely  polv- 
Aboriifinai  syll'ibic  language,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  summary 
Amu-ica.  [^q^  .  jj^^;  ^^g  compiler  of  a  Fuegian  dictionary '  estimates 
the  number  of  words  collected  by  him  at  more  than  32,000, 
and  this  after  suppressing  largo  numbers  which  would  only 
require  explanation  in  the  case  of  persons  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  language  ^  It  has  several  endings,  many  Ijeing 
polysyllabic,  for  the  dual  and  plural  numbers ;  and  the 
stems  of  its  verbs,  as  in  the  closelj'-allied  Creek  and  Choctaw. 
and  the  Tsimshian,  sometimes  assume  a  totally  different 
form  in  the  plural  to  that  of  the  singular,  and  can  be  vai'ied 
to  an  indefinite  extent  in  meaning  by  the  addition  of  purely 
arbitrary  particles.  It  has  several  words,  between  which 
no  connexion  is  traceable,  for  'few'  and  'many.'  This 
copiousness  of  sounds,  as  compared  with  ideas,  we  shall 
presently  recur  to,  and  seek  to  explain. 
OriKiuai  The  leading  characteristic  of  American  grammar  is  th*^ 

i)er^jnaiity.  pi'edominance  of  personality  ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
personal  forms  of  every  description,  including  many  unknown 
to  advanced  languages,  which  reduce  Person  to  the  narrowest 
possible  compass,  occur  in  great  variety  and  luxuriance. 
They  often  involve  subtle  distinctions,  f^nd  relations  the 
full  meaning  of  which  European  investigators  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  penetrate  ;  the  field  which  they  cover  is 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  explored ;  enough,  nevertheless,  is 
known  to  enable  us  to  perceive  its  general  outlines,  to  watch 
the  working  of  the  principle  by  which  personal  language 

had  only  one  word  (andicha)  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and  sepaiati 
names  for  the  full,  the  increasing,  and  the  waning  moon. 

1  F.B.,  Letter  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  'Standard,'  September  11,  1886. 

'^  One  Fuegian  word,  often  heard  by  the  explorers  of  the  Beagle, 
lias  been  rendered  classical  by  Darwin's  narrative.  It  represents  tlit 
continuous  cry  of  the  howling  savages  who  visited  the  vessel  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Darwin  writes  it  Yammer  schooner,  and  explains 
it  as  =  '  Give-me.'  It  was  supposed  to  express  desire  of  whatever 
caught  their  fancy  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
the  personal  noun  (used  as  a  verb)  Yanamashaguna,  literally  =  '  VVe- 
are-hungry,'  but  perhaps  ppplied  interject ionally  in  a  general  senae. 
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was  guided,  and  even  to  form  some  approximate  idea  of  its  Book  11. 
historical  development.  We  have  theoretically  traced  the  ji^'f^i„ai 
origin  of  speech  to  the  impact  of  two  personalities  ^ ;  and  it  -^"te''"^". 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  first  personal  conceptions 
to  be  diffeio'iitiated  would  be  those  which  we  express  by  ' my-' 
and  'thy-.'  This  natural  suggestion,  apparently,  must  be 
rejected.  While  the  first  person  is  admittedly  the  first 
creation  of  grammJir,  the  second  does  not  take  rank  as  its 
natural  correlative  ;  the  reason  being  that  expressions  of 
the  first  person  naturally  obey  the  mental  law  of  synthesis, 
and  primarily  include  all  the  personalities  present  to  the 
consciousness  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  the 
fundamental  personal  conception  is  an  *  our- '  or  *  we '  in 
which  'my-'  and  'I'  are  involved  but  not  distinguished. 
It  is  collective  ;  it  regards  certain  human  beings  as  forming 
a  group,  and  this  group  as  including  the  members.  This 
natural  collectivity  of  meaning  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  gregarious  animals.  Language, 
we  cannot  doubt,  arose  in  the  group.  Its  first  efforts,  then, 
would  probably  express  the  relations  of  thing  and  thought 
common  to  all  members  of  the  group  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
these  would  bf  conceived  by  each  member  as  aftecting  not 
merely  himself  but  all  his  co-members.  This  reasoning 
seems  to  apply  equally  when  we  conceive  the  group  as 
diminishing  until  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  single  pair.  The 
states  and  acts  referred  to  by  the  cry  would  probably  be 
common  to  both  persons ;  the  personality  involved  in  it 
would  be  the  dual  'we,'  rather  than  'I'  and  'thou.' 
Differential  relations  must  in  time  supei-vene,  resulting  in 
the  discrimination  of  personalities ;  but  in  general  the  per- 
sonality of  language  may  be  regarded  as  ori^^inally  collective, 
and  its  original  expression  as  a  collective  'we '  or  '  our-.' 

The  social  group  is  obviously  divisible  not  only  into  Coliectivu 
individuals  but  into  small  aggregates.  The  business  of  life,  "/^,g  ^^^^^' 
primarily  th«i  quest  of  food,  has  a  tendency  so  to  divide  it  sonaiity. 

^  Ante,  p.  117. 
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Hook  II.  in  practice  ;  and  the  'we,'  or  personality  of  the  group,  tends 
Ahoripinai  to  divide  itself  accordingly.  The  North  American  languages 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
takes  place.  In  common  with  many  others,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  continents  which  it  washes,  they 
often  possess  two  distinct  forms  of  the  first  person  plural. 
which  are  usually  denominated  by  grammarians  *  Inclusive ' 
and  '  Exclusive ' ;  ]>ut  as  some  North  American  languages 
employ  the  same  idiom  in  the  dual,  and  many  use  it  in  the 
singular,  we  substitute  for  these  terms  the  more  widely 
applicable  names  '  Collective '  and  *  Selective.'  The  collective 
'  we '  includes  all  persons  present ;  the  less  comprehensive 
one  refers  to  some  smaller  *  selected '  group  to  which  the 
speaker  belongs,  the  rest  of  the  audience  being  *  excluded ' 
from  what  is  being  expressed  by  him.  This  idiom,  though 
found  in  the  languages  of  many  Pacific  populations  not  of 
Turanian  race,  such  as  the  Australian  and  Meljxnesian,  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  a  Turanian  one. 
While  it  is  of  the  utmost  rarity  in  the  languages  of  Africa 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  Semitic  or  Indo-European 
language  ^,  it  often  occurs  in  Central  Asia,  and  appears  in  all 
the  Dravidian  languages  of  India  except  the  Canarese  ^    It 

'  The  Hottentot,  one  of  the  lowest  African  languages,  employs  it, 
and  it  survives  in  the  Pul,  a  language  of  higher  organisation. 

^  The  Romance  languages,  however,  have  analytical  exclusive  plurals 
(Spanish  nosotros,  French  nous  autres,  Italian  noi  al(u)  to  distinguish 
a  limited  *  we  '  from  the  inclusive  tins,  nous,  noi.  The  '  I '  of  the  Greek 
Chorus,  commonly  though  not  inflexibly  used  whether  by  the  chorus 
collectively,  in  the  choric  song,  or  by  the  Coryphaeus  in  dialogue,  to 
describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Chorus  as  a  select  body,  is 
in  fact  an  exclusive  'we.'  When  the  Chorus  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens  generally,  or  of  the  human  race,  the  plural  is  employed  to 
indicate  inclusiveness.  Occasionally  they  indicate  in  express  words 
the  exclusive  nature  of  some  viev/  expressed  ; 

va\ai(paTOs  5*  iv  Pporoh  fipojv  \6yos 

TfTVKTai    , 

St'xo  S'  dWuv  fiovuippojv  flfii,  k.t.\. 

Aeschylus,  Agam.,  727-735. 
^  Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  308. 
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k'\en  occurs  in  non-Turanian   languages  like  Marathi  and    Book  rr. 

(jiujaruthi,  where  its  presence  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  Abunniwii 

to  indicate  a  Turanian  su))stratuni  in  the  population.     On 

the  east  coast  of  Asia,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  Chinese 

proper,  it  is  found  in  the  northern  Chinese  dialect,  linking 

with   the  Manchu  the   populations  which  employ  it — and 

ill  the  Malay.     It  is  general  in  the  Oceanic  Malay,  from 

Madagascar  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     In  America,  though 

it  has  disappeared  from  most  languages  of  the  coast,  it  is 

the   more    conspicuous   in   those  which    retain    it,    as    the 

Oliinook  and  the  Chiapanec.     In  the  interior  of  the  New 

World  it  is  widely  diffused.     It  has  disappeared  from  the 

Maya  and  the  Mexican  languages,  if  these  ever  possessed  it  — 

hut  the  Iroquois  and  Dacota,  all  the  Algonquin  languages, 

and  some  if  not  all  of  the  languages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 

as  well  as  the  three  great  languages  of  South  America,  the 

Aymara,  Quichua,  and  Guarani,  still  retain  it.    It  may  serve 

to  impress  on  the  mind  the  distinction  which  it  implies, 

^0  unfamiliar   to  Eu'*opeans,  if  it  is   mentioned   that   the 

missionary  is   compelled,  to   observe  it  most  scrupulously 

while  exercising  the  essentially  different  offices  of  prayer 

and  preaching.    When  the  formula  'We  have  sinned'  occurs 

in  prayer,  the  exclusive  form  must  be  employed,  for  the 

supplicant   would   othenvise    be    including   the   Almighty 

among  those  to  whom  sin  is  imputed.     The  same  expres- 

^ion,  occurring  in  a  sermon,  takes  the  inclusive  form  ;  for 

the  audience  would  otherwise  be  excluded  from  the  category 

<»t  sinners,  and  would  understand  the  preacher's  meaning  to 

he  'We,  the  clergy,  have  sinned,  but  not  you,  the  peopled' 
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'■  The  Chiapanec,  which  employs  it,  is  geographically  intermediate 
between  the  Maya  and  the  Mexican. 

''  Dobrizhoft'er,  Hist,  de  Abiponibus ;  comi)aie  Inglis,  Dictionary  of 
the  Aneityumose  Language,  p.  xi.  It  h;^  often  been  erroneously 
supposed,  even  by  eminent  scholars,  suci  as  Pere  Cuoq,  th;it  thu 
'double  we'  is  universal  in  the  American  languages.  Heneo  the 
forgers  of  the  'Taensa,'  presently  mentioned,  introduced  it  into  this 
lictitious  language. 
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Book  II.  We  have  pointed  out,  at  a  previous  stage,  the  close  con- 
Aboriginal  ^exion  of  Number  with  Person.  Everything  tends  to  show 
America,  ^^at  this  connexion  is  original,  and  inherent  in  the  nature 
oTNumber  ^^  speech.  Number,  in  ordinary  grammatical  language, 
to  Person,  is  regarded  as  an  artifice  of  grammar  rather  than  as 
a  natural  element  in  vocal  expression.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  just  preceded  it  will  be  seen  that  this  view 
requires  to  be  reversed.  Pluralisation  is  probably  us 
natural  as  singular  personalisation.  All  the  less  compre- 
hensive forms  of  Number,  indeed,  if  we  read  archaic 
grammar  aright,  have  been  obtained,  not  by  extension 
from  the  'I,'  but  by  selection  from  an  original  collective 
'  we,'  representing  the  aggregate  personality  of  the  food- 
group,  and  therefore  including  the  undistinguished  'I' 
of  the  speaker  for  the  time  being ;  to  borrow  terms  from 
the  philosophy  of  Quantity,  if  thought  and  language  are 
regarded  as  two  related  variables,  the  '  I '  does  not  re- 
present their  prime  ratio,  but  their  ultimate  one.  The 
analogies  of  the  cry  among  gregarious  animals,  and  of  the 
lower  forms  of  human  song,  alike  suggest  that  a  collective 
personality  was  involved  in  primitive  vocalisation  ;  nor  does 
the  contrary  hypothesis  equally  well  explain  the  connexion 
of  Number,  in  the  American  languages,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Person.  The  explanation  we  propose  accords  with 
the  general  progress  of  language  from  synthesis  to  analysis, 
as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  nor  do  we  ses  any 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
selection,  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph,  affects  not 
only  the  general  or  collective  plural,  but  the  limited  plurals 
of  three  and  two  (the  trinal  and  dual),  and  even  the  sin- 
gular first  person.  Of  the  trinal  number,  so  frequently 
occurring  in  the  Melanesian  languages,  and  possessing  ex- 
clusive and  inclusive  first  persons  equally  with  the  dual 
and  plural,  the  American  languages  afford  no  woU-authen- 
dcated  example '  ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  in  America 
'  Friedrich  Miiller  ascribes  a  trinal  number  to  the  Fuegian.   Probably 
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thiit  the  same  language  retains  both  the  dual  number  and    Book  ir. 
the  exclusive  and  inclusive  forms  of  the  first  person  plural.  Ahnriqimii 
Where  however  this  is  the  case,  as  in  Iroquois,  including    '^''"''''««- 
Cherokee,   the  dual  is  similarly  affected,   and  has  an  in- 
clusive form  denoting  'I  and  you/  and  an  exclusive  one 
denoting  'I  and  he.'     The  dual,  it  may  be  generally  stated, 
is  about  as  widely  spread  in  the  languages  of  America  as  in 
those  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World  ;  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  extreme  north  and  the  Araucan  of  the  extreme 
south  alike  dualise  as  well  as  pluralise.     Probably  it  was 
once  more  general,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  originally  universal. 
It  is  becoming  obsolete  before  our  eyes,  for  most  dualising 
languages  admit  the  plural  in  its  place  \ 

The  principle  of  considering  personality  as  at  the  same  other 
time  collective  and  selective  seems  to  have  been  so  deeply  li'^Tted 
engrained  in  the  habit  of  thought,  that  it  extended  itself  personality 
not  merely  to  the  first  person  singular,  but  to  the  second  lective 
person  as  well  as  the  first,  and  even  to  the  third  as  well  as  '^  ^^^^^^ 
the  first  and  second :   and  the  plural  forms  of  these  persons 
are  thus  modified  as  well  as  the  singular  ones.    In  all  these 
cases  the  contrast  denoted  by  the  alternative  forms  is  of 
the  same  nature.     The  collective  singular,    of  whichever 
person,  denotes  the  person  as  a  member  of  the  group ;  it 
imports  that  although  the  particular  thing  associated  with 
the  personality   denoted   is   connected    by  the   expression 
with  that  personality  alone,  the  association  is  nevertheless 
shared   by  others.     Thus,   if  the  question  be   'Who  will 

this  is  not  a  true  trinal,  but  a  plural  of  paucity  (  =  'a  few').  In  the 
Melanesian  languages  the  trinal  is  pr.  jtically  used  as  a  plural  of 
paucity.  Some  American  languages  pcosess,  like  the  Arabic,  a  formal 
plural  of  paucity. 

'  Some  philologists  brand  the  dual  as  a  'mark  of  barbarism.'  Yet 
the  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Arabic,  three  of  the  most  perfect  languages 
in  existence,  have  retained  it,  while  scores  of  savage  languages  have 
thrown  it  oflf,  if  indeed  they  ever  possessed  it.  It  lends  to  language 
a  certain  interest  and  ornamental  distinction  :  few  readers  would  wish 
to  sec  Homer  or  the  Bible  shorn  of  their  duals. 
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Hook  II.  Ijelj)?'  the  answei"  wouM  be  the  collective  *I,'  equivalent  tn 
Ahorfi/ind  '^  ^*"'  '>"©>'  <^i'  *I  Jimong  others';    hut  the  question  'Who 

America,  jg  i\^q  mother  of  the  child?'  must  be  answered  in  the 
selective  form,  meaning  *  I '  absolutely,  for  the  child  cannot 
have  more  mothers  than  one.  This  sharp  distinction  bp- 
tween  a  relative  and  an  absolute  '  I '  occurs  in  the  lower 
languages  with  a  frequency  which  indicates  it  as  answering,' 
a  substantial  need  of  daily  life.  The  Apache  Indians  ',  for 
example,  one  of  the  wildest  peoples  in  America,  would 
scarcely  have  invented  and  rigorously  preserved  this  idiom 
unless  it  were  indispensable  to  their  intercourse;  and  thf 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  British  Columbian  tribes. 
in  whose  languages  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  ^  Thk  col- 
lective, it  should  be  noted,  is  the  ordinary  form,  am» 
THE  selective  THE  EXCEPTION.  No  iiiore  interesting  illustvii- 
tion  could  be  adduced  of  the  sense  of  solidarity  naturally 
pervading  the  food-group,  and  of  the  natural  sense  ot 
weakness  in  its  members  individually.  The  collective 
second  and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  found  in 
the  languages  last  named,  are  explained  in  the  sanif 
way  ;    they  signify  *  thou  '  or  '  you,'  'he'  or  *  they,'  as  the 

'  Col.  Cremony,  formerly  interpreter  to  the  U.S.  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission  (quoted  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  tin- 
Pacific  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  597),  says  of  the  Apache  :  '  In  all  thiit 
relates  to  special  individuality  the  language  is  exacting.  Thus  shee 
means  "  I,"  or  "  me,"  but  slieedah  means  "  I  myself,"  or  "  me  myself"  ; 
dee  means  "thee"  or  "thou,"  but  deedah  means  "you  yoursolf," 
especially  and  personally,  without  reference  to  any  other  being. 
When  the  Apache  is  relating  his  own  personal  adventures  he  never 
says  shee  for  "  I,"  because  that  word,  in  some  sense,  includes  all  whd 
were  present  and  took  any  part  in  the  affair ;  but  he  uses  the  word 
sheedah  to  show  that  the  act  was  wholly  his  own.' 

^  Of  the  use  of  the  idiom  by  the  Tlingit  Indians  Dr.  Franz  Boas 
(Fifth  Report  of  the  British  Association  on  the  7' orfh-Western  Tribes 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  p.  62)  says:  *To  i  le  question,  Who  is 
there?  I  answer  qat  (I),  which  is  the  ordinary  form  ;  while  to  the 
question.  Who  among  all  of  you  will  help  me?  I  answer  gate  (I).' 
The  corresponding  words  in  Haidah  are  dea  (ordinary,  with  collective 
relation),  tlaa  (selective  or  exclusive).     Ibid.  p.  74. 
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rase  may  be,  with  tho  qualitieution  *  uin<  ng  the  rest  of  us  ' 
sui»erjidded. 

The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  Number  in  its  con- 
nexion with  Person  is  further  verified  by  tho  undisputed 
nature  of  the  intellectual  process.  Tlio  first  and  lowtst 
intellectual  impressions  derived  through  the  senses  from 
things  are  alwa^'s  collective.  Perception,  in  the  plu-ase  of 
Hamilton',  begins  not  with  minima,  but  with  masses.  The 
eye  of  the  infant  or  of  the  brute,  like  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
transmits  to  the  mind  at  first  only  some  undistinguished 
patchwork  of  colour ;  so  the  untutored  ear,  like  the  orifice 
of  the  phonograj^h,  receives  nothing  but  an  incoherent 
medley  of  sounds.  Analysis,  founded  on  perceived  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  among  tho  parts,  breaks  up 
these  collective  impressions  by  selection.  Language,  in 
its  inception,  follows  exactly  the  same  process,  though 
it  primarily  deals  with  a  limited  circle  of  things,  which  is 
gradually  enlarged.  It  begins  with  the  human  person- 
alities of  the  food-group  ;  from  these  it  advances  to 
animated  personality  in  general,  and  ends  by  taking  in 
inanimate  personality  or  natural  objects.  In  each  stage 
it  evidently  follows  the  same  method  of  diminishing 
collectivity  which  guides  it  in  formalising  the  impressions 
of  Person  and  Number.  The  holophrase,  the  collective 
embodiment  of  selected  impressions,  represents,  when  it 
yields  to  analysis,  a  further  prosecution  of  the  same 
process ;  and  by  regarding  these  phenomena  as  a  series 
in  connexion  with  what  has  preceded,  we  obtain  a  com- 
plete impression  of  the  working  of  language  as  the  servant 
and  instrument  of  the  intellect.  Diminisliing  Collectivity, 
in  a  series  of  impressions  descending  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts,  may  apparently  be  admitted  as  a  general  law 
of  intellectual  progress.  Selection  has  done  its  substantial 
work  when  person  and  number  have  been  formalised  ;  and 
thus  far  it  operates  without  distinction  on  both  noun  and 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  i.  243 ;  ii.  327  (Arist.  Physics,  B.  i.  c.  i). 
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verb,  the  particles  denoting  number  and  penon  bein^'  in 
very  many  holophrastic  languages  absolutely  identical, 
in  others  exhibiting  slight  divergences,  and  in  the  rest 
differing  in  form,  though  not  in  meaning.  The  growth  of 
these  distinctions  marks  the  divergence  of  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  though  this  divergence  is  due  to  other  causes ; 
in  the  case  of  the  noun  of  ordinary  grammar  to  those 
which  produce  the  phenomena  of  Case,  in  the  case  of  tlif 
verb,  or  noun  of  being  and  doing,  to  those  which  produce 
Tense  and  Mood.  Beside  these  two  groups  of  gramma- 
tical artifices — Person  and  Number,  closely  connected,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Case,  Tense,  and  Mood,  on  the  other 
— language  employs  a  third,  called  Gender.  This  last  is 
somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  rest,  and  appears  in 
two  distinct  forms,  which  may  be  called  Personal  and 
Objective  Gender.  The  former  springs  up  in  the  very 
inception  of  speech  ;  the  latter  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  and 
is  so  far  from  being  generally  adopted  that  it  neither 
occurs  in  thu  Turanian  languages  nor  in  the  more  archaic 
ones  of  America. 

A  proposed  law  should  explain  in  a  simple  and  uniform  way 
al :  the  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applicable.  We  may  claim 
that  the  law  of  collectivity  diminishing  in  various  degrees 
by  selection  abides  this  test  in  its  severest  application.  For 
the  second  and  third  grammatical  persons  have  apparently 
been  carved  out,  by  a  process  of  selection  similar  to  that 
just  described,  from  the  same  original  mass — the  collective 
*  we '  or  *  our- '  conceived  as  varying  in  comprehensive- 
ness. The  third  person  follows  more  closely  in  the  wake 
of  the  first,  and  has  more  influence  in  grammatical  de- 
velopment, than  the  second.  It  is  evidently  produced  by 
mentally  subtracting  any  selective  '  we '  from  the  collective 
one.  In  passing  from  the  more  comprehensive  to  the  less 
comprehensive  form,  a  portion  of  the  contents  is  left 
behind  ;  hence  the  third  person  'they,'  with  its  duals  and 
singulars,  according  to  the  relati'v<>  extent  of  the  two  forms 
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(if  'wo'  employed.  Established  thus  within  the  food-  Book  li. 
i;i'oiip,  the  third  person  overflows  and  envelops  the  whole 
wide  world  of  things  outside  it.  It  conquers  for  the  mind 
this  vast  dominion  ;  it  encloses  it  with  the  massive  walls 
iiiul  arcades  of  artifi'- 'ally-based  thought.  For  general 
terms,  as  we  shall  shortly  prove,  by  the  aid  of  the 
American  grammars,  are  simple  developments  of  the  third 
person  in  this  extended  employment.  The  second  person, 
like  tiie  third  in  its  original  constitution,  is  obtained  either 
from  the  collective  first,  or  from  the  selective  first  in  any 
form  above  the  degree  of  absolute  singularity,  by  the  same 
simple  process  of  subtraction.  Deduct  from  either  of  these 
numbers  the  speaker's  own  personality,  as  in  the  moods 
of  question  and  command,  and  the  residue  assumes  the 
form  *  you  '  or  *  your-,'  '  thou  '  or  *  thy-.'  *  You '  or  'thou'  is 
latent  in  every  *  we '  ;  this  latent  second  personality  be- 
(omes  in  fact  an  object  of  address  whenever,  as  frequently 
liappens,  the  intent  of  the  speaker  does  not  transcend  the 
limit  of  the  group  which  the  '  we '  constitutes. 

While  we  ascribe  to  the  third  person  the  invasion  and  Absent  an! 
conquest  of  the  absent  in  space,  the  first  and  second  must  person- 
be  credited  with  the  equally  important  conquest  of  the  ^^^^y- 
absent  in  time.  The  four  primary  moods  of  speech — the 
wish,  the  question,  the  answer,  the  command  ' — constitute, 
in  Hamlet's  phrase,  the  *  large  discourse  '  of  man,  *  looking 
before  and  after' ;  from  that  shifting  moment  which  we 
call  the  Present,  they  bid  adieu  with  one  hand  to  the  Past, 
and  beckon  with  the  other  to  the  Future.  The  successful 
effort  to  symbolise  the  absent,  both  in  space  and  in  time, 
converted  the  interjection  into  speech  ;  and  this  effort  was 
clearly  applied  to  both  forms  of  absence  at  once.  Ana- 
lytical language  retains  only  the  traces  of  absence  in  time  ; 
the  area  once  covered  by  forms  indicating  absence  in  space 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  names  of  things.  The 
American  languages  abound  with  evidence  that  personality 

'  Ante,  p.  124. 
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Book  TI,    wiis  oncr  coMipelled  to  «listinf?uish  not  mon^y  the  present 
Aborigimi  o^  Jil'soiit  in  tiiiio,  but  tho  i)re.sent  or  absent  in  space.     Tlif 

Americn,  (jjierokce  vorl),  for  example,  lias  two  alternative  forms  u\ 
the  third  person,  used  to  identify  the  person  indicated  iis 
either  present  or  absent,  and  occurrinj^  in  the  dual  and 
plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular.  Tho  Tsimshian  lan^nia!,',. 
extends  this  distinction  to  all  the  persons,  and  habitn.illy 
designates  all  things,  whether  material  objects  or  statts 
of  being  or  doing,  by  personal  particles  Avhich  distinjriijsh 
them  as  past,  present,  or  future.  The  Choctaw  emplov^ 
a  dift'orent  set  of  particles  to  denote  personality  conceived 
as  'relative.'  a  distinction  said  to  resolve  itself  in  inost 
cases  into  their  belonging  to  the  past.  The  most  remnrk- 
able  development  of  present  and  absent  personality  is 
found  in  the  Moxa  language,  which  has  not  merelv 
separate  masculine  and  feminine  forms  for  absent  und 
present  persons,  but  a  considerable  number  of  plurals  et 
the  third  person,  all  implying  absence,  and  apparently 
importing  differences  of  relation  which  are  not  I'lillv 
explained. 

Concurrently  with  the  general  distinction  of  absent  juid 
present,  the  lower  American  languages  furnish  many  illus- 
trations of  an  effort  to  subdistingnish  both   by  means  of 
often-recurring  accidental  differences.     Thus  the  languatje 
of  the  Abipones,  which  distinguishes  present  personality  in 
the  masculine  by  'eneha,'  and  feminine  by  'anaha.'  varies 
these  ekinents  according  to  the  local  position  and  outward 
aspect  of  the  person  spoken  of.     If  he  or  she  be  sitting,  the 
proper  forms  are  *  hiiiiha  '  and  *  haiiiha ' ;  if  walking  and  in 
sight,  *  ehaha '  and  '  ahaha  ' ;  if  walking  and  out  of  sight. 
'ekaha'  and  'akaha';  *he,'  applied  to  a  man  lying  down, 
is  *  hiriha '  (feminine  *  hariha ') ;  if  the  man  stands  up,  he 
must  be  denoted  by  *  haraha.'     These  are  the  ordinar}'  or 
'  collective '  forms,  indicating  that  the  conditions  alluded  U^ 
are  shared  by  others  of  the  group.     If  such  be  not  the  case. 
and  the  '  selective  '  form  is  required,  *  he  sitting  '  (alone)  i^ 
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•viiitara  '  ;  ami  so  forth  in  tlio  caso  of  tho  rest'.     Probably    «■  "k  u. 

the    f^Toatcst    extension    of    these    distinctions    occurs    in  Aboriginni 

Fuc^iian,  which  employs  more  than  twenty  different  pro-    ^ '"""'"• 

iioiiiis  of  this  kind.     In  Cherokee  a  separate    pronoun    is 

used  to  indicate  a  man  standing,  walking,  sitting,  advancing 

to  the   s[)eakor,   or  going  away  from  him  :   this  language 

also  possesses  forms  indicating  that  '  he '  is  dead,  that  *he  ' 

is  sick,  or  that  'he'  is  alive  and  well.     A  more  general 

distinction,  essentially  of  the  same  kind,  is  implied  in  the 

use  of  different  personal  particles  with  the  verb  according 

as  it  is  transitive  or  intransitive.     This  idiom,  which  is 

found  in  the  languages  of  British  Columbia,  reappears  in 

the  Yukahir,  and  some  others  of  northern  Asia. 

The  above  forms  may  be  thought  to  indicate  the  Orstuic 
co-operation  of  gesture  in  the  develojiment  of  personal  gonuluy. 
forms  of  speech'^,  for  each  can  be  r*  idily  conceived  as 
having  taken  the  place  of  some  combination  of  gesture  with 
a  less  perfectly  differentiated  particle  of  the  third  person. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  up  to  a  certain  point  gesture  and 
language  advanced  together,  and  prob.ably  by  similar  steps. 
Yet  we  cannot  consistently  assign  to  gesture,  however 
important  before  some  common  basis  of  vocal  expression 
has  been  established,  any  other  than  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  actual  development  of  speech.  Gesture  has  more 
affinity  with  Things  than  with  Words,  and  can  be  of  little 
assistance  in  leading  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial 
basis  of  thought  ;  language,  gaining  strength  and  scope, 
must  at  an  early  stage  have  practically  shaken  it  off, 
for  beyond  a  certain  point  its  tendency  must  clearly  be  to 
retard,  rather  than  to  assist,  linguistic  development.  Lan- 
guage, indeed,  may  and  often  does  employ  it  in  every  stage 
of  development,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  a  means  of 
reinforcing   its   meaning,    even    as   it    employs   tone    and 

'  He  lying  down  (alone),  iritara  ;  walking  (alone),  ehatara  ;  walking 
and  out  of  sight  (alone),  ekatara  ;  standing  (^alone),  eratara. 
"  Ante,  p.  155. 
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Book  ir.    emphasis  ;  tlie  use  of  gesture  by  the  Mexicans,  who  spoke 
Ahnriqinai  an  advanced  language,  was  noticed  by  the  conquistadores. 

America.  r^J^^  attributed  by  them  to  a  lively  and  imaginative  tem- 
perament \  But  any  group  of  human  beings  possessed  of 
the  unimpaired  use  of  the  five  senses,  moderately  gifted 
with  intelligence,  and  associated  together  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  must  quickly  dispense  with  it  as  a  necessary 
help  to  communication.  We  therefore  give  no  credit  to 
stories,  often  quoted  in  popular  treatises,  of  a  Mexican  tribe 
who  were  unable  to  converse  in  the  darkness,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  gesturo  for  the  elucidation  of  their  imperfect 
grammar'^,  and  of  a.  Brazilian  tribe  who  have  been  repre- 
sented as  only  capable  of  indicating  the  past  by  a  back- 
ward gesture  of  the  hand  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  future 
by  a  similar  movement  in  a  fonvard  direction  ^.  Even 
the  lowest  American  languages  are  well  supplied  with  the 
means  of  indicating  succession  in  time  in  every  form.  T)ie 
Botocude  language  may  indeed  be  pointed  to  as  one  which 
by  its  structure  has  no  tense  of  the  past,  for  which  it  employs 
the  present  ;  but  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  cite  this  in  proof 

^  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p,  388:  'Los  Indies  de  esta  NuGva-Esparja 
mas  que  otras  naciones  entienden  por  meneos  y  seiias,  por  tener 
mui  vivos  los  sentidos  interiores  y  exteriores,  poi*que  es  admirable 
su  imaginativa.'  It  cannot  be  generally  inferred  that  because  gesture 
is  largely  used  by  savages  their  language  would  be  unintelligible 
without  it.  A  savage  imperfectly  acquaint ^d  with  Eurojjean  lan- 
guages might  perhaps  argue  from  the  gestures  used  on  the  draniiitic 
stage  that  these  languages  would  be  unintelligible  without  them. 

'■*  Lorenzana  y  Buitron,  Cartas  Pastorales,  p.  96,  note  :  '  Expnsa 
el  illustrissimo  Senor  Obispo  de  Oaxaca  en  su  pastoral  que  on  !>u 
diocesis  liay  una  lengua  que  sola  de  dia  se  entienden  bien,  y  que 
de  noche,  en  apagandolos  la  luz,  ya  no  se  i)ueden  explicar,  porque 
con  los  gestos  significan.'  Steinthal  (Ursp.  der  Sprache,  p.  233) 
quotes  a  similar  story  of  an  African  tribe.  The  general  assertion 
of  an  anonymous  writer  that  'the  poverty  of  the  Indian  languages 
is  supplied  by  gesticulation '  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Howse  (^Cree 
Grammar,  p.  9)  'extravagant  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth' 
— 'a  complete  misrepi'esentation  of  Indian  language.' 

'  Ida  L.  Pfeiffer,  Frauenfahrt  um  die  Welt,  oh.  iv. 
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of  its  low  organisation  as  to  apply  the  same  argument  to  the    Book  ii. 
English  or  the  Hebrew,  the  former  of  which  has  no  structural  Aboriginal 
means  of  indicating   the   future,  and   the   latter  none   of   -America. 
indicating  the  present '. 

The  development,  traceable  in  all  low  languages,  of  the  Gesture 
means  of  expressing  number  in  objects  prominently  illus-  lumbers 
trates  the  natural  effect  of  habitual  gesture  upon  speech. 
'Three'  or  'four'  is  often  the  limit  of  savage  numeration 
by  express  numerical  terms.  This  circumstance,  often 
paraded  in  popular  anthropology  as  a  proof  of  low  intelli- 
gence in  peoples  perhaps  not  greatly  inferior  in  mental 
ability  to  their  civilised  critics,  however  greatly  the  latter 
may  exceed  them  in  culture,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
man  possesses  in  the  ten  fingers  a  complete  natural  system 
of  numerical  symbols.  This  system  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
being  so  constituted  as  to  suggest  at  the  same  time  the 
elementary  conception  of  number  as  a  multitude  of  unities, 
and  the  scientific  conception  of  it,  beyond  which  the  genius 
of  Newton  has  made  no  advance'^,  as  the  abstract  ratio  of 
a  quantity  (10  or  5)  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind  (i), 
and  to  be  indefinitely  extendible  by  repeated  gesture.  The 
hand  is  the  universal  symbol  of  *  five,'  and  the  personal 
noun  '  my-hand '  the  natural  name  of  that  number.  By 
exhibiting  the  hands  and  feet,  'ten,'  'fifteen,' and  'twenty,' 
the  highest  round  number  of  savagery,  are  easily  expressed  ; 
while  higher  numbers,  to  a  point  far  beyond  savage  require- 
ments, can  be  indicated  by  repeating  these  movements.  The 
combination  of  the  v/ords  for  'hand'  and  'foot,'  in  their 
singular  or  dual  form,  as  may  be  required,  suffices  to 
express  the  collective  or  round  numbers  in  speech  ;  nor 
can  anything  more  be  required  to  complete  the  system  of 

'  Many  of  the  Turanian  and  some  of  the  American  languages  have 
only  two  fundamental  tenses,  a  past  and  a  present,  the  latter  being 
used  as  a  future  when  required.  The  more  minute  distinctions  of 
timti,  originally  indicated  by  particles,  are  at  length  made  by  means 
of  auxiliary  verbs,  as  in  English. 

^  Newton,  Algebi'a,  tr.  Ralphson,  p.  2. 
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Book  1 1,  numeration,  but  names  for  the  selective  numbers,  produced 
Ahoriffhiai  ^^Y  Subtracting  one  or  more  fingers  from  the  exhibited  hand, 
AmiTicd.  on  the  principle  of  diminishing  collectivity' — that  is,  the 
equivalents  of  4,  3,  and  2.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under 
such  conditions  these  numbers  should  form  the  whole 
of  the  strictly  arithmetical  apparatus  of  numeration :  for 
no  others  are  necessary,  or  would  be  useful.  Gesture,  in 
this  instance,  has  given  a  direction,  and  fixed  a  limit,  to 
the  advance  of  language  ;  yet  where  the  practice  of  counting 
has  become  habitual,  a  serviceable  arithmetic  may  be 
established  even  on  this  scanty  basis  of  exjjress  numerical 
terms.  Many  comparatively  low  peoples  have  developed 
such  a  system  ;  the  Aleutians  of  Unalaska,  for  example, 
who  still  employ  *  my-hand '  to  denote  the  number  '  five,' 
have  numerals  extending  to  10,000  and  more-'. 
J'ermuneiit  liecurring  to  the  development  of  personal  forms,  ^vo 
ifis'tiu-* '^  find  them  gradually  becoming  invested  with  a  more  sub- 
stantial significance.  In  its  inception  we  found  personality 
spreading  from  the  shifting  relation  of  its  origin  to  others 
equally  shifting,  because  equally  based  on  accidental  instead 
of  on  permanent  attributes.  Presence  and  absence,  local 
position  and  outward  aspect,  arrest  attention  and  invite 
symbolisation,  like  personality,  by  their  changes.  The 
distinction  of  sex  prepares  for  the  expression  of  the 
permanent  attributes  of  things,  and  for  the  great  change 
ultimately  to  come  over  human  thought,  under  wliiili  lan- 
guage becomes  generalised.  To  give  expression  to  this 
distinction  is  to  double  the  significance  of  the  indications 
of  personality.  From  sex  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
varied  forms  of  l)lood-relatioiiship,  and  to  persoiial  status 

'  Practical  Arithmetic  reverses  the  order  of  development.  The 
mind  primarily  acts  by  subtraction,  not  by  addition,  descending  as 
it  does  from  the  whole  (the  hand,  5)  to  the  parts  (4,  3,  2,  i).  Sub- 
traction alone  can  produce  the  conception  of  fractions,  and  of  0, 
the  foundation  of  scientific  arithmetic. 

'^  Gov.  Furuhelm,  in  U.  S.  Government  '  Contributions  to  Nortii 
American  Ethnology,'  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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generally.  Blood-relationship  appears  to  be  personalised  Book  ii 
only  in  some  Australian  dialects  ^  ;  sex  and  status  are  often 
incorporated  by  various  American  languages  into  the 
personal  particle.  The  distinction  of  masculine  and  femi- 
nine in  the  third  person,  common  throughout  the  world, 
calls  for  no  special  notice  ;  and  the  same  distinction  in  the 
second  person,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
Semitic  languages,  is  apparently  wanting  in  the  New 
World.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  sexuous  personality 
t'xliibited  in  the  American  languages  is  the  expression  of 
the  sex  of  the  speaker ;  and  in  some  instances  this  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  separate  forms  of  the  particle  of  the  third 
person  for  use  by  males  and  females  respectively.  Thus 
in  the  Moxa  language  the  prefix  used  by  males  to  denote 
'his'  is  'mai-,'  and  'her'  is  'sui-' ;  if,  however,  the  speaker 
l)e  a  woman,  'his'  must  be  expressed  by  Vni-.'  Again,  the 
optative  Moxa  particle  in  the  mouth  of  the  male  is  'ezipa-,' 
but  the  woman  says  'ezipore-.'  The  Chiquitos  have  two 
forms  of  the  particle  of  the  third  person,  one  denoting  'his,' 
applied  to  men,  another  signifying  'hers'  or  'its,'  applied 
to  all  other  persons  and  objects :  the  use  of  the  former  is 
forbidden  to  the  women,  who  apply  the  latter  to  all  persons 
and  objects  equally,  men  included.  The  Moxa  language  has 
ii  separate  set  of  demonstratives  used  by  the  women  when 
s[)eaking  of  men,  distinguishing  present  from  absent  forms. 
Th*e  extension  of  the  distinction  of  status  implied  in  sex  to  per- 
sonal status  in  general  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Miztec 
of  Mexico.  This  language,  besides  the  general  forms  of  each 
personal  pronoun,  has  special  forms  which  indicate  on  the  one 
hand  equality  or  inferiority,  on  the  other  hand  superiority,  in 
the  status  of  the  speaker  relatively  to  the  persoii  addressed. 
The  principle  here  indicated,  which  has  been  previously 
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'  The  Parnkalla  has  special  forms  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
liual.  (i)  used  between  blood-relations  generally,  including  mother 
and  child,  (2)  as  between  father  and  child,  and  one  of  the  second 
iHTson  singular  used  between  father  and  child. 
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Book  II.  noticed  in  describing  the  interjection ',  is  extended  and 
■xhoriqiml  confirmed  in  analytical  speech.  In  many  American  lan- 
guages parallel  forms  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  are  ex- 
clusively used  by  the  males  and  females  of  the  tril)t 
respectively.  This  practice  obtains  most  widely  in  the 
case  of  names  of  affinities  and  blood-relationships  ^  Thus 
in  Quichua,  only  the  father  designates  the  son  as  'churi." 
and  the  daughter  as  *  ususi ' ;  the  mother  must  speak  ot 
both  as  '  huahua '  (child).  So  the  male  addresses  a  brother 
as  'huauque,'  while  a  female  must  say  *tura';  a  male 
describes  his  sister  as  *pana,'  while  a  female  says  'nana.' 
It  would  be  easier  to  fill  a  volume  with  illustrations  of  this 
peculiarly  American  habit  of  speech  than  to  pronounce 
decisively  as  to  its  origin  and  fundamental  meaning.  It 
would  be  natural  to  connect  it  with  sex  as  a  form  of 
status,  women  being  regarded,  and  savages  are  prone  so  t(i 
regard  them — as  an  inferior  species  of  the  race,  and  c(»m- 
pelled  to  use  distinctive  forms  of  the  commonest  nanie^ 
concurrently  with  distinctions  of  dress  and  ornament.  In 
general,  however,  inferiority  of  status,  where  it  finds  ex- 
pression in  speech,  as  in  the  Abiponian  among  the  lower 
languages,  and  the  Mexican  among  higher  ones,  is  denoted 
rather  by  an  abundant  use  of  '  reverential  particles '  than 
by  differences  of  substance.  Differences  of  the  latter  kind 
would  more  naturally  appear  in  the  language  spoken  by 
the  superior  class  among  themselves.  The  men,  associated 
separately  from  the  women  in  the  chase,  on  the  war-path, 
and  in  the  council-house,  might  well  develop  a  separate 
vocabulary,  unknown  or  forbidden  to  the  women ;  and 
that  such  a  process  is  possible  is  illustrated  by  the  reputed 
fact  that  the  Ccapac-Incas  of  Peru  used  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  ceremonies  a  private  language,  unknown  to  their 

'  Ante,  p.  191. 

*  See  as  a  remarkable  instance  Ball's  Vocabulary  of  terms  "t 
relationship  and  affinity  used  at  Cumberland  Inlet,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment 'Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,'  vol.  1.  p.  117. 
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subjects  and  tributaries  \     The  women,  on  the  other  hand,    Book  ii. 
separately  associated  and  engaged  in  duties  of  their  own,  Aboriginal 
would  tend  to  develop  another  set  of  words  for  themselves    America. 
and  their  children,  in  which  articulants  might  be  expected 
to  ai^pear  which  the  designedly  strenuous  phonesis  of  the 
men  rejected.     These  explanations,  however,  are  but  con- 
jectures ;     and    the    close  association    of   the    practice    in 
([uestion    with    the    names    given    to    blood-relationships 
suggests  that   it   may  merely  indicate  specific  differences 
recognised   in   the   relationship   according  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  affect  a  male  or  a  female  subject ;    the  filial  and 
fraternal   relations,   for  example,   being   considered   to    be 
specifically   different   when   affecting   the   father   and    the 
mother,  and  the  sister  and  the  brother,  respectively. 

Savage  languages  have  two  fundamental  classifications :  General 
(ij  of  things  as  animated  or  inanimate,  (2)  of  things  as  otPersnns 
rational  or  irrational.      The  former  is  the  more  usual ;   and  ?;}}'} 

.         Things. 

in  many  languages  it  produces  a  third  form  of  the  particle 
of  the  third  person,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  'its.' 
When  the  latter  is  adopted,  as  by  the  Chiquitos,  women 
are  sometimes  excluded  from  the  '  rational '  class,  which  is 
held  to  consist  of  the  males  only.  These  distinctions, 
we  shall  find,  are  chiefly  recognised  in  pluralisation  ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  indicated  by  differences  of  the  personal 
particles.  Thus  the  Cherokee  has  two  sets  of  these  par- 
ticles, one  used  with  names  of  animated  things,  the  other 
with  those  of  inanimate  things  ;  probably  this  distinction 
once  existed  in  Iroquois.  These  classifications  proceed 
by  simple  division  or  dichotomy ;  and  daily  life  suggests 
many  other  divisions  of  the  same  sort.  Things  and  per- 
sons generally  are  distinguishable,  in  their  various  kinds, 

'  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Book  vii.  cli.  i.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  statement.  This  language,  regarded  as 
'divine,' became  extinct  after  the  Conquest.  In  Mar«5  (the  eastern- 
most of  the  Loyalty  Islands)  there  is  a  chiefs'  dialect  or  language, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  common  people. 
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l»ouK  11.  .IS  j^roftt  ami  smjill ;  living  things  as  old  or  young;  objocts 
Ahnriqinni  '**  f^'gl'^  51=^  l)i"iglit  or  <liirU,  roiui'l  or  iingulur,  fjii-  or  uciir ; 
objocis  ()(  (oiu'h  Jis  rough  or  Hniootii,  wjirni  or  cold,  liaid  oc 
soil  ;  sounds  as  loud  or  faint  ;  woighi  as  hoavy  or  lij^jht  ; 
(ho  variod  forms  of  hiMng  and  doing  aro  distinguisJKMl  ul 
an  (>arly  sl.igo  in  personalisation  as  transitivo  or  iiilr.iii- 
sitivo.  Th«>  fundiunt'iilal  division  of  things  into  gitdd 
and  had,  undouhltMlly  originated  in  tho  oxpcu-ionco  of  (Ik. 
food-(|uost,  alfoc.ts  most  concoptions  of  primitivo  man'. 
All  tlu'so  contrasted  qualities,  like  tho  accidontai  attrilnit»N 
above  describetl  ^  seem  to  have  li»en  at  first  iiesignated  hy 
insi^parablo  particles  intorwov  n  with  tiie  i>ers()nal  holo- 
phrase.  In  su<'h  particles  we  havt!  the  origin  of  the  true 
adjective.  In  the  lowest  languages  adjectives  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  never  se))arated  from  the  holophrase.  As 
tho  power  of  thiidiing  attributes  apart  from  things  deveio[)s. 
they  aro  separately  expressed  ;  ami  as  tho  attributt>  lias  a 
strongeratUnity  for  the  nund  than  tho  thing  which  it  quaiilics. 
it  tends  to  come  tirst  in  tho  expression.  Tlio  detaclnncnt 
of  the  adjective,  which  thus  loads  to  its  preHxation,  marks 
an  imj)ortant  step  in  linguistic  developniont ;  it  creates  a 
thinl  type  of  the  noun,  the  attributive — besides  tho  substan- 
tive ai;d  the  verb,  or  noun  (»f  being  and  doing.  The  adjective, 
however,  is  rartdy  a  i)rominent  feature  in  American  languages, 
and  in  many  is  not  delinitely  recognisable  as  a  Part  of  Sptoch. 
Thus,  the  Iroquois  and  Algouipiin  have  no  true  adjectives, 
but    merely   attributive    particles'.      In    the    Athapascan. 
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'  Vol.  i,  J).  605,  note.  ^  Ante,  pp.  209,  214. 

'  A  reniuik  matlo  by  iTonatlian  Edwards,  to  the  oll\>ct  (hat  the 
Mohogan,  an  Algonquin  hmguago,  had  no  adjoetivos,  1  as  btvn 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  adjectives  are  essential  to  six'ocii. 
The  remark,  however,  was  strictly  correct,  though  it  may  have 
conveyed  an  incorrect  impression.  These  languages  express  many 
qualities  by  attributive  particles,  resembling  tho  personal  ones  in 
being  meaningless  apart  from  the  holophrase  in  whicli  they  niv 
embodied.  They  aro  not  ad,iectivos.  Other  words  used  as  adjective:* 
an)  really  verbs  or  substantives. 
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(itiiiniiii,    Muysca,    Kiriri,   and    Liilo    luii<riiu^<'.s    tho    mlj«'t;-    «oi>k  11 
(iv((  is  siillixcd.     ()('('}iHii)ii)ilIy,  as  in  ihv  Caril),  lM)th  forms  Ahorinhhit 
•Mv  iis('<l  ;    as   in   th(»   Tchtikclii   of  Asia,   th<»   transition   is    '*"'""" 
iiK()inpU''to.      Mor<^  advaiuuMl  Aninican   !an;;iiaj;<'s,   surh  as 
tli«'   M«'Ni<'an,   (^uicliua  and  Ayniara,  Cliinin  and  Arancan, 
to   whiili   may   Ix'  add«'d   ilio   loss  dovoloi»od   Arawak  and 
Al>i|>(»nian,  dtUafli  tlu*  adj<M;tiv<i  fi'om  tho  hoiopliraso,  and 
|il;itM'  it  l)<'ft)ro  tho  noun  qualiliod  hy  it. 

TIm*  loss  important  distinctions  of  jicrsonality  for  tho  Tnuis  ..r 
most  part  disappoar  in  th(»  hi^hor  Amorican  lan^iia^(*H  ;  and  tim'tioiis.-i 
this  has  tjfonorally  happened  in  th<*  nioro  analvtioal  l)iit  i'<'''<""'>i'tv 
still  lar^idy  holoiwirastio  1  iiraniau  lan^ua^fos.  In  tho  lattoi-  lantcuinjcs. 
m'oup,  liowovor,  a  doid)lo  sot  of  personal  i>arti(;U's,  im- 
(Md'ting  minor  difl'eroiKU's,  often  occurs  ;  and  this  phono- 
iiionon  is  conni'cti'd  in  ditlercMit  grou[»s  with  «li(feront 
aspects  of  contrasted  porsonality  identical  with  thos(*  above 
ciiiiiuerated  from  tho  lanjijuages  of  America.  In  each  of 
tliciii  tho  contrast  indicated  has  underfjtono  consideral)lo 
(Ifvclopnient,  and  has  come  to  form  a  conspicuous  charac- 
toriwtic  in  the  jri'ammatical  scheme  of  tho  particular  lanf^uaj^e 
or  groui)  of  languages  in  which  it  occurs.  The  }>rimitive 
I'ontrast  of  absent  and  pn^sent  is  prominent  in  the  Tun- 
Hiisian,  Yakut,  and  Turkish  ;  that  of  transitive  and  in- 
tiiiiisitive  in  Samoyedo  and  Ostiak  ;  the  Hungarian  verb 
still  retains  ditterent  jtersonal  particles,  of  thoroughly 
American  character,  for  deiinite  and  indeliiiite  objects 
ivspectively.  Collective  and  selective  forms  may  be  traced 
ill  the  Aleutian,  bridging  the  ocean  between  the  Old  World 
aiul  the  New.  The  Dravidian  languages  of  India  dis- 
tiiitrnish  between  rational  and  irrational  personality. 
Distinction  of  status  has  developed  in  Japanese  into 
'  reverential '  and  '  contemptuous '  forms  of  verbs  and 
l)ronouns.  Want  of  space  forbids  our  pursuing  the  com- 
parison further  :  it  must  suffice  to  observe  summarily  that 
these  primitive  ramifications  of  personality,  which  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  lower 
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Hook  II.  American  languages,  are  still  widely  represented  in  the 
\horiyinai  Turanian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  where  they  exist 
side  by  side  with  other  common  elements  of  Turanian 
and  American  grammar,  such  as  the  holophrastic  noun  iind 
holophrastic  verb,  the  double  *  we,' inclusive  and  selective. 
and  the  Object  Conjugation.  We  shall  presently  shov/  tliat 
a  close  correspondence  between  the  two  groups  is  found  in 
their  development  of  circumstance  in  the  verb  and  their 
rejection  of  gender  in  the  noun.  Meanwhile,  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  personal  particle  from  ^^refixation  to 
suflfixation  we  shall  find  the  same  process  taking  place  in 
both  groups  ;  in  a  less  advanced  degree  in  America,  where 
prefixation  is  the  rule  and  suffixation  the  exception  ;  in  a 
more  advanced  degree  in  Asia,  where  suffixation  is  the  rule 
and  prefixation  the  exception. 

This  multiplication  of  elements  denoting  personality. 
in  combination  with  more  and  more  elements  denoting 
Things,  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  the  holophrase.  As 
the  meaning  becomes  fuller  and  more  precise,  more  and 
more  phonetic  material  is  accumulated ;  and  at  length 
the  unwieldy  and  overburdened  unit  no  longer  holds 
together.  Its  break-up  is  not  merely  an  advance  from 
the  whole  to  the  parts,  due  to  intellectual  analysis ;  the 
parts  themselves  show  signs  of  disintegration  long  before 
the  moment  of  dissolution  arrives.  The  holophrase 
naturally  follows  the  progression  of  the  mind  from  point 
to  point,  during  its  continuous  endeavour  to  symbolise 
the  relations  of  things,  and  things  themselves ;  and  in  thi;, 
movement,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  there  is  a  certain 
natural  order  or  sequence.  The  holophrase  begins  with 
this  natural  order ;  it  is  disturbed,  as  the  holophrase  grows, 
by  some  disuniting  force.  Analytical  speech  restores  it;  the 
break-up  of  the  holophrase  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
natural  revolution  made  for  this  purpose.  What,  then,  is 
the  nature  of  this  force,  and  how  does  it  originate  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  in  passing  from  the  indication  et 
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relations  to  the  symbolisation  of  things  themselves,  the  Book  ir. 
force  which  underlies  the  motion  of  the  mintP  undergoes  Aboriginal 
a  change.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from  Physics,  it  loses  ■^"'«'''f" 
the  character  of  a  'finite'  force — one  which  requires  a 
definite  time  to  generate  a  definite  amount  of  motion,  like 
the  force  .arising  from  the  gravitation  of  bodies  —  and 
acquires  that  of  an  *  impulsive '  force,  which  generates 
a  definite  amount  of  motion  in  an  indefinitely  short  time. 
The  impulse  to  which  this  change  is  due  may  ai)parently 
be  identified  with  the  greater  mental  effort  required,  as  we 
have  indicated  above ',  to  symbolise  the  unseen,  and  to 
convey  a  corresponding  impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
liearer ;  it  is  at  .any  rate  certain  that  the  parts  of  the  holo- 
phnise  affected  by  it  are  those  which  correspond  to  the 
substantive,  verb,  and  adjective  of  grammar.  These  por- 
tions of  the  expression — the  only  ones  really  significant, 
that  is,  denoting  things  as  contrasted  with  relations — assert 
a  greater  prominence  ;  they  force  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  natural  sequence  of  thought,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
holophrase,  where,  as  we  h.ave  seen,  vocalisation  is  naturally 
more  strenuous,  leaving  the  elements  of  relation  to  cluster 
at  the  end.  In  the  growing  holophrase,  therefore,  the 
sequence  of  thought  can  no  longer  be  collected  from  the 
sequence  of  elements  in  the  expression.  A  superficial 
examination  of  a  well-developed  but  purely  holophrastic 
language,  such  as  the  Esquimaux,  might  perh,aps  suggest 
that  here,  at  length,  the  expected  phonetic  chaos  has  been 
found.  Nothing  is  less  true.  The  order,  though  disturbed, 
obeys  a  new  law ;  and  when  at  length  the  holophrase  is 
dissolved,  and  the  personal  noun  yields  to  the  general  noun, 
the  verb,  and  the  adjective,  and  the  particles  to  j^ronouns, 
prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  the  natural  sequence  of 
thought  tends  to  reassert  itself.     How  far  it  succeeds  in 
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^  Ante,  p.  192. 
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Book  IT.  doing  SO  tlppeiuls  on  the  progress  mjule — on  the  ])()\vor  ut 
Ahnriinnnl  expression  which  liingujjge  hn3  acquired — during  the  lidli,. 
Anu'rica.  pJn-jistio  stage. 
iiKf.niplete  Before  discussing  the  niv'ural  sequence  of  thought  it 
should  be  observed  that  although  the  dissolution  of  tlu- 
holophrase  may  be  considered  a  natural  incident  in  the  lilV 
of  speech  it  takes  place  in  different  languages  in  different 
<legrees  of  completeness,  and  at  different  stages  of  gr-Avth. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  taking  pljuc. 
whether  wholly  or  partially,  at  a  very  low  grade  of  dev<do|)- 
nient ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of  the  lowest 
Ani'^rican  languages,  as  the  Bribri  of  Costa  Kica,  hav*- 
assuTied  a  distinctly  analytical  aspect.  The  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  such  languages  are  invariably  poor,  and  their 
j^ower  of  expression  of  the  most  limited  description  ;  they 
suggest  an  arrested  development  of  the  holophrase,  due  to 
eu'jses  probably  to  be  soaght  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  trib'^R  employing  them.  Some  languages,  as  the  Chinese 
and  others  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  appear  to  havo  become 
completely  analytic  after  a  prolonged  continuan/e  in  the 
holophrastic  stage  A  few  of  the  Middle  Asiatic  language^ 
shovy-  the  change  still  in  progress :  thus  the  Mongolian  and 
Manvhu,  following  the  nodel  of  the  Chinese,  have  lost 
their  personal  particles,  while  the  cognate  Buriat  and 
Tungusiaii  retain  them.  AVh.at  is  interesting  to  the 
European  phiiologisr  is  io  notiVe  that  no  Semitic  or  Indo- 
European  language  has  in  practice  become  absolutely 
an  dytical,  though  in  both  groups  a  power  of  analysis  has 
been  developed  capable  of  disjiensing  wil^h  every  remnant 
of  holophrasis.  Tlie  Teutonic  languages,  especially  tbe 
English,  display  this  power  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  retain  considerable  remains  of  holophrasis, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  nouns,  though  these  have  lost  their 
personal  particles — and  in  the  personal  parts  of  their  verbs. 
which  remain  absolutely  holophrastic.  The  Semitic  lan- 
guages, on  the  other  hand,  have  either  lost,  or  are  still 
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l(.sinj(,  Jill  traoos  of  casp  in  tho  noun',  but  Hcrui)ulously  H"'kII. 
retain  its  personal  particlp.s.  while  tli.'ir  verbs  are  mere  ./i/,.i, »,,//"(/ 
holoplirastic  than  the  Greek  an<l  Latin,  rotaininff,  as  they 
lo.  the  cnlniinatinpr  characteristic  of  holophrastic  speech, 
the  Object  Conjugation.  Dissolution,  in  the  case  of  these 
lanpuasfes,  has  only  operated  on  tho  more  easily  separat(><l 
particles  of  relation  :  the  particles  of  person  tenaciously 
adhere  to  the  stem,  and  continue  to  j?ive  to  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  use  an  abf  olutely  holophrastic  character. 
Precisely  the  same  thing,  in  different  degrees,  has  hai^pened 
in  the  more  advanced  American  languages. 

What.  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  natural  sequence  of  Xatmiii 
tlioiight?  We  have  already  antici]>ated  this  (juestion ".  Tii.m-riit. 
The  mind  advances  from  relations  to  the  things  relafed, 
and  from  these  things  as  wholes,  by  diminishing  colh  ctivity. 
to  their  parts.  Before  applying  this  general  ]>i-inciple  t<» 
the  simple  holophrase.  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
its  effect  on  analytical  speech.  Three  only  among  the 
'parts  of  speech,'  the  Noun,  the  Adjective,  and  the  Verb, 
are  names  of  Things,  and  possess  real  significance,  the  rest 
being  merely  eonsignificant,  that  is,  relational  or  demon- 
strative ;  and  these  three  elements  are  combined  in  four 
ways,  (i)  Two  nouns  may  be  joined,  one  being  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  otlier,  the  name  of  such  other  replacing 
a  personal  particle.  {2)  An  adjective,  replacing  an  attri- 
butive particle,  may  be  joined  to  a  noim.  (3)  A  verb 
may  be  joined  to  a  noun,  the  latter  being  its  subject  or 
nominative,  and  also  replacing  a  personal  particle.  (4)  A 
noun  may  be  joined  to  a  transitive  verb  as  the  object  of 
its  action,  i^  j  replacing  a  personal  particle,  and  forming 
the  triple  eo'  bination  of  noun  as  subject,  verb,  and  noun 
as  object.        ^e  natural  sequences  appear  to  be  as  follow : 

^  Hebrew  had  already  lost  its  cases  when  the  Biblical  text  assumed 
its  present  form.  Arabic  is  losing  them  ;  they  survive  in  the  literary 
language,  but  have  disappeared,  or  are  disappearing,  in  the  spoken 
dialects.  *  Ante.  p.  173. 
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Book  II.  (i)  Noiiii  denoting?  that  to  which  something  belongs  +  noun 
AhZ^inni  dt^noting  the  thing  bchmging;  (2)  Adjective  +  noun ;  (3)  Sii)). 

America,  '^^,^.x  +  intiunsitive  vorl)  ;  (4)  Subject  +  transitive  verlt  + 
()))ject.  The  first  case,  to  which  the  third  and  fourth  are 
closely  assimilated,  represents  a  mental  advance  tVom  a 
relation  ())elonging)  to  the  things  related  by  it ;  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  thing  possessing,  or  to  which  the  other  thing 
belongs  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  thing  possessed,  or  regarded  as 
})el()nging.  As  these  things  are  brought,  by  their  com- 
mon relation,  witiiin  the  scope  of  speech,  and  denoted  l»y 
names,  the  mind  advances  from  a  whole  to  its  parts ;  for 
the  possessor  is  associated  by  the  case  in  which  the  noun 
denoting  him  stands  (the  genitive  of  possession)  with  uU 
that  he  does  or  can  possess,  while  the  consequent  noun 
selects  from  this  collective  whole  the  particular  object  of 
possession.  The  second  case  also  represents  an  advance 
from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  for  the  quality  is  first  con- 
templated as  a  general  foct,  and  then  limited  by  the 
substantive  to  a  particular  thing  or  particular  things. 
The  third  case  is  substantially  identical  with  the  first. 
and  merely  substitutes  for  the  name  of  a  substantive  be- 
longing some  name  of  being  or  doing'.      In  the  fourth 

'  The  fundamental  sequences  of  thought  in  analytical  languimi' 
may  be  thus  tabulated  (after  Terrien  do  la  Couperie,  with  sonio 
modifications).  The  corresponding  sequences  in  the  holophrase  are 
given  in  parentheses. 

Thuke  Simple  Sequences,  each  of  two  alternatives. 


\  Genitive  +  Noun. 

I  (Personal  Particle  +  Stein.) 

S  Adjective  +  Noun. 
{Attrlbutire  Particle  +  Stem.) 
t  Subject  -f-  Verb. 
{Personal  Particle  +  Stem. ) 


2. 


Noun  +  Genitive. 
{Stem  +  Personal  Partic'e.) 

iNoun  +  Adjective. 
(St 


{Stem  +  Attributive  Particle) 

Verb  -I-  Subject. 

{Stem  +  Personal  Particle.) 

Compound  Sequence  (Object  Conjugation),  of  six  alternatives. 

{  Subject  +  Verb  -i-  Object. 
'  (  {Personal  Particle  +  Stem  -t-  Objective  Particle.) 
{  Subject  -I-  Object  +  Verb. 
(  (Persona?  Particle  +  Objective  Particle  +  Stem.) 


II. 


I-   ■'' 
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Xhoriifinal 
Amevka. 


I  use  the  action  of  the  transitive  verb  is  finally  determined 
l»y  indicating  its  object.  The  sequence  Subject  4- verb + 
(ittject  appears  to  ))e  more  in  accord  with  the  working  ot" 
iiiiiul  than  that  of  Subject  +  object  +  verb  ;  the  two  forms, 
however,  are  so  nearly  related  that  they  may  bo  regarded  a« 
k  single  one  liable  to  this  limited  variation. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  identification  of  those  sequences  Soiiupucp 
;is  more  natural  than  others,  that  the  alternative  ones  are  '/„  the  imio- 
largely  used  by  languages  of  all  types  and  grades,  and  P^"""se. 
that  some  languages,  the  Latin  for  instance,  admit  both 
iilternatives  in  the  simple  se(|uences,  and  all  alternatives 
in  the  compound  sequence,  almost  indifferently.  It  might 
further  be  urged  that  there  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking,  any 
natural  sequence  of  thought,  because  thought  possesses  the 
power,  shared  by  sense  but  denied  to  language,  of  taking 
in  several  things  at  the  same  moment,  and  does  in  fact 
■ontemplate  simultaneously  the  various  things  and  relations 
lit  things  which  language  is  compelled  to  arrange  in  some 
kind  of  order  because  it  can  only  express  them  one  at 
a  time.  The  sequences  of  speech,  therefore,  are  mere 
successions  of  material  elements,  obeying  no  law  of  mind, 
iind  presumably  of  accidental  origin.  We  need  only  reply 
that  the  balance  of  usage,  in  analytical  language,  is  in 
favour  of  the  sequences  indicated  ;  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding sequences  in  the  liolophrase,  with  the  exception 
t»f  the  attributive  sequence,  preponderate  in  the  lowest 
holophrastic  languages.  The  adjective  was  originally  a 
suffixed  particle ;  a  syntax  prefixing  it  to  the  noun  can 
oidy  be  natural  when  the  abstract  quality  expressed  by  it 
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Book  II.    h.'>'i  become  femiliar  to  the  mind  as  a  separable  object  of 
Aboriginal  thought.      Ill    the   remaining  sequences  the   mind  seems 
America,    naturally  to   assign   the  first  place   in    the   expression  ot 
thought  to  the  jiersonality  with  which  the  thing  spoken 
of  is  associated,  rather  than  to  the  thing  itself;  and  this 
prionty,    though   liable   to   be   lost    as   the  holophrase  is 
augmented    and   things  become  of  more  importance  than 
personalities,  reasserts  itself  as  language  becomes  analytical. 
and  personal  particles  give  place  to  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Whether  holophrastic  or  analytical,  language  seems  naturally 
to  treat  things  as  appendages  of  the  personalities  associatpd 
with  them. 
Personality      We  may  illustrate  less    bstrusely  the  priority  obtained  at 
initialised,  ^^'^t  by  the  personal  particle,  in  the  holophrase,  over  th.'i 
part  of  the  exj^ression  which  denotes  the  thing,  by  borrow- 
ing a  figure  from  Physics  and  considering  the  holophrase. 
as  Semitic  grammarians  have  long  since  habitually  done  in 
distinguishing  the  *  heavy '  from  the  *  light '  personal  suffixes, 
as  affected  by  the  laws  of  weight.     When  a  personal  con 
ception  is  formulated  by  expressing  it  as  a  short  syllabir 
series,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Repetition,  and 
differentiating  it  by  varying  some  part  of  the  expression. 
the  personality  must  evidently  gravitate  to  one  or  other 
extremity.     The   expression,   in  other  words,  must  eithei 
assume   the   form   *  Persoiuility  +  thing '    or    '  Thing  +  per- 
sonality.'    Were  the  elements  of  person  and  thing  equally 
poised  in   the   mind  it  would   apparently  be  a  mutter  ot 
chance   which   of  these    alternative  forms   the   expression 
would  assume.     Nature  excludes  this  possible  equilibrium ; 
language   would    otherwise    retain    for    ever   its    original 
amorphous  character.     This  exclusion  operates  in  the  form 
of  a  law — a  law  which   may  apparently  be   relied  on  tn 
explain  the  fundamental  relation  between  the  languages  ot 
America  and  those  of  Asia.     The  personality  at  first  pre- 
ponderates :    it    gravitates  to  the   beginning   as   the  most 
strenuous  part  of  the  expression,  and  forms  a  prefix.    A" 
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language  advances  from  the  personal  to  the  general,  and    i^'">''  H- 
gives  objective  names  to  things  in  ever-increasing  number,  Aboriginal 
the  relative  value  of  personality  diminishes  ;  and  the  stem, 
representing  the  thing  as  contrasted  with  the  personality, 
tends  to  assume  the  first  place   in   the  expression.     The 
particles   of  relation    and   circumstance  have   an   original 
tendency  in  the  contrary  direction ;  these  particles,  always 
in  the  nature   of  afterthoughts,    naturally   append   them- 
selves either  to  the  personal  p.article,  in  which  case  they 
become  'infixes,'  or  to  the  stem,  in  which  case  they  become 
sr.flfixes.     In  either  case  the  tendency  of  accumulation  is  to 
the  end  of  the  expression ;  and  the  personal  particle  itself 
follows,   drawn  with   the   rest  by  the   stronger  attraction 
which  the  particles  seem  to  have  for  each  other  than  for 
the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached.     The  prefix  becomes 
comparatively  lighter ;  in  many  instances  it  partially  detaches 
itself,  and  slips  to  the  end  of  the  holophrase  in  the  form  of 
a  light  suffix.     The  way  is  thus   prepared  for  the  formal 
change  which   takes   place  when  the  sense  of  things  has 
obtained  a  decisive  preponderance  over  the  sense  of  per- 
sonality'.    The  suffix  tends  to  become  heavier:  ultimately 
the  prefix  vanishes,  the  personality  settling  down  in  the  suffix 
alone.     The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  ethnological 
relation  imder  investigation  is  as  follows.     The  majority  of 
American  languages  are  still  in  the  original  or  prefixing 
stage ;  to  a  large  extent  they  still  exhibit  the  heavy  prefix. 
In  most  cases  of  prefixation  the  personal  prefix  has  become 
light ;  in  a  few  it  is  supplemented  by  a  suffix.    But  a  certain 
number  of  these  languages  have  become  absolutely  suffixing  ; 
and  suffixation  is  the  general  method  of  the  agglutinative 
languages   of  Asia  and  Europe.     The  northernmost  parts 
of  Asia  still  retain  some  traces  of  prefixation :   in  neither 
continent,  therefore,   does   either   principle   prevail  to  the 

'  Tlie  same  process  might  probably  be  traced  in  the  languages  of 
Africa.  Tbe  Busbman  language,  for  example,  prefixes  its  personality  : 
the  more  advanced  languages  use  suffixes. 
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Book  II.  exclusion  of  the  other.  When  they  are  surveyed  together 
Aboriginal  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  archaic  habit  of  expression  dominant,  but  yielding 
to  the  more  advanced  one,  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Pacific,  while  it  has  generally,  but  not  universally,  suc- 
cumbed on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  beginnings  of  suffixation 
in  America,  and  the  remnants  of  prefixation  in  Asia,  more 
than  any  others  among  the  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  our 
view,  link  these  continents  together  as  a  linguistic  whole. 

We  rank  the  personal  prefix  as  '  heavy '  when  it  consists 
of  two  or  more  syllables  ;  two  syllables  are  rarely  exceeded. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Iroquois,  including  its  Cherokee 
cognate,  heavy  prefixes  are  not  found  in  the  languages  of 
the  more  advanced  American  peoples.     They  chiefly  occur 
in  the  lower  languages  ;  but  even  here  they  do  not  predom- 
inate, for  languages  of  low  type  usually  have  light  prefixes. 
Some  languages,  as  the  Athapascan,  Dacota,  Kolush,  and 
Guarani,  retain  heavy  prefixes  in  the  dual  and  plural,  but 
lighten  them  in  the  singular.    Of  those  which  exhibit  a  more 
or  less  general  heaviness  of  the  prefix,  extending  to  all  the 
numbers,   the  Iroquois  and  Cherokee,  Chinook,   Sonoran. 
Matlatzincan    of  Mexico,    and   Chiquito    of   the    southern 
continent,  may  serve  as  examples.     The  personal  prefixes 
are  not  uniformly  heavy  ;  the  majority  of  those  constituting 
a   given   conjugation   may  be   monosyllabic,   while   others 
contain   as  many  as   three  syllables.     The  rare  prefixing 
languages  of  northern  Asia,  of  which  the  Yenissee-Ostiuk 
is  the  prominent  example,  have  light  prefixes.    The  Cottian. 
a  language  nearly  akin  to  that  last  named,  retains  few  traces 
of  prefixation,  chiefly  personalising  both  nouns  and  verbs  by 
means   of  suffixes.     Traces   of  a  vanishing  prefixation  in 
the  verb  seem  to  be  retained  in  some  forms  found  in  the 
Tchukchi,  though  the  verb  in  this  language  is  described  as 
suffixing  ;  and  these  are  explained  by  grammarians  as  related 
to  similar  prefixed  particles  still  used  in  the  Koriak. 
Suffixing         Of  more  impojtance  than  these  scanty  traces  of  prefixn- 
language's.  ^^^^  ®"  ^^^®  Asiatic  side  is  the  abundant  evidence  furnished 
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by  American  languages  of  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  per-  Book  ii. 
sonal  particle  to  a  suffix,  and  thus  to  assume  a  form  which  Aboriginal 
is  wellnigh  universal  in  the  holophrastic  languages  of  Asia.  -^'"«''»c«' 
This  tendency  is  found  in  all  parts  of  America.  The 
Esquimaux,  common  to  both  continents,  is  wholly  suffixing ; 
the  Araucan,  which  occupies  so  large  a  space  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  World,  suffixes  the  person- 
ality of  its  verbs,  prefixing  that  of  its  nouns.  The  Tsimshian 
and  Choctaw  of  North  America  use  suffixes.  The  Quichua 
and  Aymara  of  Peru  are  wholly  suffixing.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Aymara,  according  to  a  credible  tradition,  reached 
the  plateau  of  the  Andes  from  the  Gran  Chaco.  The 
language  of  the  Lules,  who  partially  occupy  the  latter 
region,  though  widely  varying  from  the  more  cultivated 
languages  of  Peru  in  its  general  aspect,  resembles  them  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  suffixes  ;  and  these,  as  in  Quichua, 
are  identical  in  the  noun  and  the  verb.  The  Mosquito  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Miztec  and  Zapotec  of  Mexico  are 
suffixing  languages.  In  the  numerous  languages  which 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  prefixation  and  suffixation  it  is  found 
that  the  latter  process  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  case  of 
the  third  person.  Such  a  tendency  anticipates  the  develop- 
ment of  generalisation :  for  while  suffixing  langi  nges 
generalise  with  ease,  merely  dropping  their  particles,  pre- 
fixing ones  are  often  driven  to  generalise  indirectly,  by 
employing  the  noun  of  the  third  person  in  a  general  sense. 

In  tracing  the  gradual  substitution  of  suffixation  for  Ctwses  of 
prefixation,  we  have  suggested,  as  the  leading  motive  to  suffixatiou, 
the  change,  the  gradual  preponderance  of  the  sense  of  the 
thing  over  the  sense  of  the  personal  relation  conceived  as 
affecting  it,  and  shown  that  with  this  motive  another  of 
equal  cogency  concurred,  for  the  development  of  par- 
ticles of  relation  universally  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
In  the  course  of  this  development  language  advanced,  as 
more  and  more  elements  were  introduced  into  the  same 
holophrase  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  direct  and  indirect 
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Book  IT.  objects,  to  particles  denoting  the  specific  relations  of  each 
Aboriginal  object  to  tlie  action  expressed,  regarded  in  grammar  as 
America,  caso-endings ;  and  to  particles  indicating  Tense,  Mood, 
and  what  is  called  Voice,  in  those  names  of  being  and 
doing  which  grammar  classes  as  Verbs.  Particles  of  the 
last-named  class,  as  will  shortly  appear,  belong  to  an  ex- 
tremely numerous  group  of  elements  by  which  the  active 
verb  was  differentiated  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  All  these 
represent  the  spread  of  thought,  closely  followed  by  speech, 
upon  the  things  which  it  strove  to  symbolise;  hence  they 
were  naturally  suffixed,  either  to  the  entire  holophrase,  or 
to  the  personal  particle,  intervening  between  it  and  the 
element  denoting  the  thing.  As  they  accumulated,  one 
or  more  might  indeed  be  customarily  prefixed  ;  and  it  is  in 
fact  found  that  in  some  oi'  the  lower  languages  a  struggle 
is  taking  place  between  the  prefixation  and  the  suflixa- 
tion  of  these  particles.  But  the  tendency  to  suffixation 
preponderates.  The  personal  particle  and  the  element 
denoting  the  thing  take  precedence  in  the  expression, 
furnishing  at  once  a  general  clue  to  the  meaning  to  he 
conveyed  ;  and  finally,  in  those  languages  which  become 
completely  suffixing,  the  personal  particle  itself  yields 
the  first  place  in  the  sequence  to  the  element  denoting  the 
thing.  This  tendency  exists  alike  in  the  noun  and  in 
the  verb  ;  elements  of  language  originally  identical,  but 
which  at  the  stage  under  consideration  tend  to  diverge, 
and  in  the  end  to  assume  distinct  forms  and  functions  as; 
*  Parts  of  Speech. ' 
Diflerentia-  The  fundamental  unity  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  to  be 
Noun  and  Precise,  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  only  a  species  of  the 
tiio  Veil),  noun — long  since  recognised  by  philosophers  in  the  case 
of  the  highly  analytical  languages  of  the  Old  World '-ii 

'  Plato  (Theaetetus)  describes  the  sentence  {\6yos)  as  a  tissiio  of 
nouns  {ovofiirwv  avfxirKoK^)  and  the  verb  (Sophistes)  as  a  sign  of  action 
^To  (wi  Tais  Tfpd^taiv  6v  ST^Acu/ia).     Aristotle,  De  Interp.  c.  a,  3  ;  Spinoza, 
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abundantly  confirmed  by  the  languages  of  America.  To  Book  ir. 
repeat  what  has  been  already  said,  the  various  particles  ^j,^  .„g^ 
denoting  personality  are  in  many  American  languages  America. 
identical  in  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  in  othors  they  sliow 
flight  divergences  ;  in  the  rest  they  are  diffeurxt  in  form, 
iUid  therefore  convey  a  suggestion  of  some  more  strongly 
marked  difference  in  meaning'.  In  other  words,  where 
formal  identity  still  subsists,  as  in  Algonquin,  there  is 
but  one  expression  for  'I-love'  and  'ray-loving,'  *I-am- 
liungry'  and  'my-hunger,'  'he-is-dead'  and  'his-death'; 
nor  does  the  formula  used  suggest  the  slightest  ambiguity 
as  to  its  meaning.  The  meaning  is  probably  vinchanged, 
whichever  form  may  be  used  iu  translating  these  holo- 
phrases  into  analytical  language  ;  only  minds  accustomed 
to  employ  analytical  forms  would  detect  a  double  signifi- 
cance. At  what  point,  then,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  established  ?  The  logician,  un- 
trained in  holophrastic  habits  of  thought,  would  probably 

Compondium  Gram.  Ling.  Heb.  c  5.  Spinoza,  regardless  of  gram- 
iiiiitical  traditions,  boldly  describes  all  the  Hebrew  parts  of  speech, 
I'xcopt  conjunctions  and  interjections,  a'^  *  nouns.'  Locke,  in  his 
well-known  discussion  of  language,  does  not  recognise  verbs  as  a  class. 
He  appears  to  divide  words  into  general  nouns,  abstract  nouns,  and 
imrticles,  and  treats  verbs  as  general  names  of  the  beings  and  doings 
of  persons  and  things,  connected  with  demonstrative  names  for  these 
IKUsons  or  things  by  signs  of  affirmation  or  negation  ('  is '  or  *  is-not '). 
'  'The  identity  of  tlie  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  with  the 
jtersonal  formatives  of  verbs  is  equally  close  '^with  the  Lule)  in 
the  Moxan,  the  Maipurian,  and  the  Mixtecan.  In  the  Araucanian, 
the  Betui,  the  Mexican,  and  several  other  languages,  the  resemblances 
iif  the  two  classes  are  considerable,  but  do  not  amount  to  perfect 
identity'  (^Garnett,  Philological  Essays,  p.  317).  The  nouns  being 
in  all  these  languages  holophrastic,  'personal  particles'  should  be 
i:ndorstood  in  the  place  of  *  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns.'  To 
tlie  languages  having  identical  formatives  in  the  noun  and  the 
verb  might  be  added,  besides  the  Quichua,  the  Paez,  Kiriri,  Chiquito, 
and  probably  others  of  the  lower  languages  of  South  America.  The 
Esquimaux,  Athapascan,  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Chinook, 
Maya,  Arawak,  and  Abiponian,  with  many  others,  belong  to  the 
second  class  (resemblance  short  of  complete  agreement). 
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Book  II.    answer  that  it  appears  when  man  has  learned  to  distinguiisli 
Aiwriqinal  between  his  conceptions  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  belifts 

America,  ^jj^  judgments  on  the  other ;  that  the  verb  denotes  pr^. 
dication,  which  is  wanting  in  the  noun.  Holophrastii 
language,  which  predicates  by  substantives  and  adjectives 
as  readily  as  by  verbs,  ignores  this  difference  ;  nor  is  it 
true  that  predication  is  a  general  function  of  the  verlj.  ]; 
is  peculiar  to  those  moods  which  have  been  classed  ii> 
*  responsive,'  the  affirmative  and  negative  ;  the  gist  of  it. 
moreover,  is  outside  the  scope  of  grammar,  for  predicutiou 
may  always  be  thrown  into  the  f'oim  of  question  and  answt^r. 
and  the  answer  may  be  effectually  given  by  an  affirmativt 
or  negative  particle,  or  even  by  gesture.  The  divergeiut. 
then,  of  the  verb  from  the  noun  can  only  be  due  to  supei- 
ficial  differences.  The  chief  of  these  consists  in  the  associa- 
tion of  particles  of  Mood  and  Tense  with  elements  denotini,' 
acts  and  states,  and  with  these  only  ^  ;  an  association  prob- 
ably to  some  extent  as  old  as  personalisation  itself.  Th^ 
gradual  generalisation  of  all  names  of  sensible  objects  and 
qualities,  while  the  names  of  acts  and  states  were  still 
associated  with  personal  particles,  may  have  given  greater 
prominence  to  the  contrast  ;  but  American  languages  treat 
the  noun  and  verb  as  not  essentially  different,  and  th( 
modern  theory  of  the  sentence,  which  regards  the  two  as 
necessary  complements  of  each  other,  is  foreign  to  them. 

Th3  divergence  of  the  verb  from  the  noun,  incomplete 
though  it  often  is,  is  usually  sufficiently  marked  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  further  divergences.  Most  nearly  connected  with 
it  is  the  differentiation  of  the  personal  particle,  which  may 
change  to   the   possessive  pronoun  in  elements  treated  as 

'  Aristotle  (De  Interp.  c.  3)  distinguishes  the  verb  as  a  part  "\ 
speech  connoting  Time  ^to  irpoaarjftaivov  XP"^°^)-  This  definition  \- 
still  in  use  (cf.  Germ.  Zuitwort)  and  for  practical  purposes  is  doubtlt^s 
sufficient ;  the  noun,  however,  is  equally  capable  of  distinctions  of 
time,  and  is  habitually  associated  with  them  in  some  Ameritiin 
languages  (Algonquin,  Guarani,  &c.). 
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nouns,  and  to  the  substantive  pronoun  in  those  treated  Book  ti. 
as  verbs.  This  divergence,  like  that  in  which  it  originates,  Aborif/inai 
is  imi)erfectly  established  in  many  American  languages,  ^"^erica. 
Separable  possessive  pronouns  are  almost  always  wanting, 
the  personal  particle  being  considered  a  sufficient  indication 
of  possession.  The  subst  ntive  pronoun  ('I,'  'thou,'  ike.) 
is  treated  as  a  noun  ;  and  where,  as  in  Mexican,  distinctive 
forms  have  been  acquired  by  the  names  of  objects,  it  may 
assimilate  to  one  of  these  forms,  the  personal  particle  being 
attached  to  an  element  signifying  '  body '  or  *  substance  ^' 
In  some  cases  it  is  represented  by  the  personal  particle 
itself,  slightly  varied  ;  in  others  a  wholly  different  element 
;s  employed.  The  attributive  adverb,  often  imperfectly 
distinguished  from  the  adjective  in  highly  analytical  lan- 
guages, is  even  less  distinguishable  in  holophrastic  ones ; 
while  adverbs  of  circumstance  and  relation  are  seldom  t>r 
never  recognisable  apart  from  the  verb.  The  specific  rela- 
tions of  the  noun  are  usually  represented  by  case-endings, 
though  they  are  sometimes  marked  by  true  prepositions, 
and  are  often  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  The 
conjunctions  are  generally  syllables  or  syllabic  groups  of 
indefinite  meaning,  sometimes  merging,  even  in  such  lan- 
guages as  Mexican  and  Aymara,  into  a  margin  of  super- 
fluous articulation,  employed  more  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
and  bulk  than  for  any  relation  to  the  meaning  to  be 
conveyed. 

In  employing  the  familiar  expression  'Parts  of  Speech,'  The 'Parts 
and  the  names  by  which  these  are  commonly  known,  in 
connexion  with  the  indigenous  languages  of  America,  "we 
must  therefore  avoid  the  notion,  derived  ultimately  from 
the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  or  sentence  as  an 
animal  of  divine  nature  and  origin,  and  the  Noun,  Verb, 
and  other  grammatical  forms  as  its  *  Parts '  or  limbs  "^ — 
that  these  differ  organically  from  each  other,  and  that  two, 

*  See  note,  p.  262  post. 
2  Phaedrus,  pp.  264,  276. 
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Book  II.    at  the  least,  of  them  must  be  jomed  in  order  to  constitute 
Aboriginal  the  unit  of  speech.     Words,  as  thoy  appear  in  the  American 
America,    languages,    should   rather   be   regarded   as   the   prominent 
portions   of  a  homogeneous   mass,  having  a   tendency  to 
separate  from  each  other,  but  not  comi)letely  separated ; 
as  having  few  settled  differences  of  form,  or  of  meaning 
as  dependent  on   form ;   as  deriving  whatever  diotinctivo 
character  they  possess  ^  rin.  ipally  from  their  relations  to  the 
whole  which  ti  >;,' c  ;  s'.ituta,  but  partly  from  the  different 
degrees  in  whicli.  ihvy    ^sorb  the  mental  energy  employed 
by  the  speaker,  ai   '    iua,<?r^'t  it  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
hearer.     As  the  habit  of  au  ilysis  gains  force,  these  frag- 
ments may  not  only  assume  a  certain  external  uniformity, 
but  may  be  adjusted  to  each  other  in  the  various  ways 
appearing  in   grammar  as  'governments'  and   'concords." 
This  mode  of  connecting  words,  which  appears,  from  the 
fact  that  some  languages  which  have  acquired  it  show  a 
tendency  to  discard  it,  to  be  fundamentally  of  a  rhetorical 
nature,  and  to  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  lojic  of 
speech,  is  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  the  languages  of  the 
New  World.     The  '  parts  of  speech '  themselves  do  not  tend 
to  become  strongly  differentiated.     The  holophrase  is  only 
partially  broken  up ;  the  fragments  into  which  it  separates 
are  themselves  holophrastic  and  continue  to  develope  on  the 
holophrastic  p»-inciple.     They  have  not  as  a  rule  acquired 
distinctive    shapes,    much   less   adopted    the    grammatical 
devices    by  which   analytical   language   tends   at    once  to 
distinguish  and  to  connect  the  fully  differentiated  'parts 
of  speech.' 
iielation  of      In   what  relation,   it   will   be   asked,   do   the  American 
to™he"^"^    languages  stand  to  the  Turanian  as  to  the   development 
Turanian    ^f  ^Jjq  Word  from  the  holophrase?     We  can  only  reply 
us  regards   that  in  the  latter  the  process  of  dissolution  has  been  carried 
mentTf      further  than  in  the  former.     An  eminent  philologist  draws 
Parts  of      g^  more  definite  boundary,  and  arranges  those  languages  in 
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those  in  which  such  relations  are  wanting  being  dismissed  Book  tt. 
iis  •  Non-word-forming' — in  three  progressive  groups  ;  (i)  the  jihoriijinai 
Incorporating  or  '  Sontence-Word-forming,'  typified  in  two 
characteristic  languages  of  America,  the  Mexican  and  Esqui- 
maux ;  (2)  the  Agglutinating  or  *Apparent-Word-forming,' 
typified  in  the  Turanian  languages  (Ural-Altaic  and  Dravi- 
dian);  (3)  the  Inflecting  or  'True-Word-forming'(tho  Semitic 
and  Indo-European).  According  to  this  view,  the  Word  is 
not  'stinguishable  in  the  first  group,  appears  in  the  second 
onl  ■'=1  a  fleeting  phantom,  and  is  permanently  realised  only 
in  :he  third '.  Such  a  classification  can  only  be  accepted  so 
far  as  it  asserts  a,  tendency,  increasing  in  accordance  with 
the  order  in  which  the  groups  are  arranged,  to  advance  from 
a  stage  in  which  the  parts  are  lost  in  the  whole,  to  one  in 
which  the  \/hole  is  lost  in  the  parts.  Were  it  possible  to 
sift  every  language  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  so  as  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
the  holophrastic  to  ,iie  analytic  elements  in  each,  it  would 
probably  appear  that  the  former  largely  predominate  in. 
America,  lose  their  predominance  in  Northern  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  amount  to  a  fraction  only  in  the  highly 
analytical  languages  of  European  civilisation.  Subject  to 
this  modification,  Misteli's  classification  coincides  generally 
with  the  view  above  advocated.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  conclusions  of  an  acute  scholar  whose  labours  in  the 
field   of  general  philology  probably  exceed   those   of  any 

'  Misteli,  Charakteristik  der  hauptsJlchlichsten  Typen  des  Sprach- 
baues  (1893),  p.  109.  Prof.  Misteli  denominates  those  languages 
whose  words  bear  no  ratio  to  the  sentence  Nichtivortig,  and  arranges 
them  in  three  gi'oups,  the  '  Eoot-isohiting'  (Chinese,  Siamese  and 
Burman),  the  'Stem-isolating'  (Malayo-Dayak),  and  the  'Loosely- 
stringing'  {Anreihende),  typified  by  the  Egypto-Coptic  and  the  Bantu. 
Tiie  Constructive  groups  are  ( i)  the  Satzwortig,  (2)  the  Scheinivortig,  and 
3)  the  Aechtwortig.  Prof.  Misteli  rightly  regards  the  Substantive, 
Verb,  find  Adjective  as  fundamentally  interchangeable,  and  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  objective,  predicative  and  attributive  aspects  of  the 
Safe  or  proposition. 
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n.<.)K  IJ.  <'<mtoin|>omry.  and  wIioho  oi>iui(ms.  in  \vlmt»»v<>r  hnindi  dl  tin 
\imriijinal  MuhjocI,  an*  t>utill«'(l  to  ^H'at  rrspoct.  According  1<>  llii*  Dean 
America,  ^j-  (^;i,,iitort,  tlu^  true  (daKHilication  of  Ian^Mia^(>s  (hpcnds  un 
tho  do^rt«>  in  which  tht'V  n'dnco  concrpliotiH  to  IVaK'nriits, 
th«'ir  I'NHcntial  (liilorence  consisiin^jf  in  tlio  jijroatiu'.ss  01 
snjaliiu'HM  of  iho  <d»j(H't  of  thought  which  is  at  ono  tiiix' 
beforo  tho  inind.  Tho  Anioricin  lanjj:iinfj;('H,  dononiiiiiilcd 
MoKasynthotic  or  'massivo,'  mark  ono  polo  of  tlio  gctitral 
linguistic  group:  tho  African,  (U^HcrihtuI  as  Fragnicntiiry 
tiiough  ptdyHynthotic.  th(^  other.  Next  to  tho  American 
languages,  and  placed  lu>tween  thenj  and  those  of  tlic 
InttMinediate  /one,  occupi«>d  l»y  the  C.'hinese,  Indo-C'iiincsi . 
tlapanese,  and  Tibetan  ar(>  tho  languages  of  'the  nomad 
races  (>f  ("eidral  Asia,  and  tho  ahoi-igin(>H  of  Northern  Asia 
and  Northern  EuroiHj'.'  Dean  IJyrno  does  not  share  the 
view  which  donies  to  tho  constituent  parts  of  the  American 
liolophraso  the  character  of  Words  ;  some  reailers,  indeed. 
might  be  disi)osed  to  charge  him  with  not  adecjuately 
recognising  the  weak  relation  in  which  these  parts  stand 
to  their  whole.  But  his  testimony  is  clear  and  emphatic. 
alike  as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  languages  of  tlio 
New  World,  and  as  to  tho  general  connection  subsistinj,' 
between  the  American  and  Turanian  groups.  The  latter, 
lie  con(dudes,  share  the  essential  characteristics  of  tho  fornur. 
but  exhibit  them  in  a  less  marked  degree'^. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  resistance  offered  by 
holophrastic  forms  to  the  inroads  of  analysis  is  alfonlcd 
by  tho  Object  Conjugation  ;  an  archaic  grammatical  fonn. 
widely  prevalent  in  America,  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  the  table  of  its  sequences  given  on  a 
previous  page\  In  the  case  of  the  transitive  verb,  which 
relates  both  to  a  subject  and  an  object,  the  fact  that  the 
act  is  a  single  thing,  impressed  on  the  mind  by  a  single 

'  Byrne,   Cieneral  Principles  of  tiic  Structure  of  Language,  vol   i. 
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iiitiii<i<tn.  wciMs  tlio  thnM*  ch^iin'nts  involvcxl  in  it  into  11 
siiij,'It'  »'X|)n'H,si(>n  ;  and  tlio  two  pdrHonuI  oli^inontH  nro  l>y 
t(»r('(>  of  cuHl<nn  incorponilcMl  with  th<«  v«»r)(  in  loi  ins  wliicii 
,\yv  irr<'<ln('il)lo  into  purls  iiavinj,'  any  H«(parato  Mi^iiiruianco. 
The  Hr(|tion('«>  «)l'  tliou^ht,  mon'over,  is  ofton  viiriod  in  tlio 
sjiiiHi  lanmiuj^o,  uccoidinj;'  hh  tim  ()I)j(^ctivo  or  Hul)jo(;tivo 
rolation  in  Hnsiainod  by  tlio  dilfcin^it  grammatical  por.sonH  ; 
;in(l  in  Homo  low  lanj^ua^os  iliHorcnt  particdos  oxprcvsnint^ 
tlin  r(>lation  of  ilio  oltjoct  and  Hubjoct  uro  customarily 
ciiiployiHl  with  dill'cront  verbs'.  Jhuico  tho  Object  Con- 
jiij^Mlion  is  nsnally  irn'jjfiilar,  an<l  olton  arbitrary,  in  its 
formation.  Tlioro  is  a  ^onoral  tondoncy  to  ro^ulariso  its 
t'li'iinnts,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  tho  simple  personal 
forms;  but  this  tendency  is  lar^^ely  rosiste<l,  with  tho  ntsult 
(hat  this  archaic  form  survives  to  a  late  sta^e,  an  insoluble 
lomiiant  of  holo|)hrasis,  bound  together  by  its  double  jH»r- 
sonality,  a  monument  of  tho  process  by  which  lanj^uaj^o 
was  built  up.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Object  Conjuj^a- 
tion,  in  its  complete  form,  that  it  is  employed  even  when 
the  subject  an«l  ol>j<^ct  are  comjdetely  identified  by  nouns  ^ 
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'  Soo  DolirizlioiTor,  Hist,  do  A))ip(»nil»iiH,  Part  ii,  cli.  16,  wliens  llio 
I'xircine  irrcguliirity  of  tlio  Abipouian  in  <!ontnisto<l  witli  tlio  reguliir 
fdiius  of  (lio  (Suanini  Oltjrct  Conjugation.  Tlio  (iiiarani  itscOf  varies 
the  ordor  of  its  clc  nu^nts  in  jiccordanco  with  tho  jMjryonulity  of  tho 
subject.  Abundant  illustrations  of  tho  coniploxity  wJwv^li  may  bo 
introduced  into  th«'  Obj<'ct  Conjugation,  by  employing  difforont 
M'quoncos,  occur  in  tho  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Chibcha,  (Juichiui,  and 
Ayniara  grammars. 

^  Thus,  instead  of  '  TIh;  boy  kills  tho  snako,'  tho  original  formula 
is']5oy-lu?-kills-him-snakL'.'  Mr.  Garnett  (I'hiiological  Essays,  p.  322) 
furnislics  tho  following  illustnitions  of  tho  Object  Conjugation  : 
"In  the  well-known  passage  in  Aloiphron — "I  want  fifty  pi(!ces 
of  gold,  and  not  letters,  u  fjie  (/n\«y,  5os" — it  is  clear  from  tho  context 
that  the  full  moaning  of  the  hist  word  is  Gire-me-moncy.  Nevertholes,s 
an  Algonquin  would  think  that  ho  loft  tho  matter  imporfect  if 
he  did  not  say  Money-givc-lhou-it-me.  A  Basque  would  embody  all 
the  pronouns  witli  tho  verb,  but  would  separate  tho  word  money. 
A  Mordwinian  would  perhaps  strike  out  the  objectivo  pronoun  it, 
as  superfluous,  carefully  retaining  give-me-(hou.     An  European  thinks 
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Book  II.    Extionu'ly  common — indeed  woll-iiigli  univorsnl  —  in   tht 
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New  World,  it  survives  more  rarely  in  tlio  Old.  The 
Cottinn  of  Northern  Asiu  lins  a  well-marked  Object  Con- 
jugation of  thoroughly  American  character ;  and  it  is 
found  in  Ostiak,  Vogul,  and  Mordwmian  \  The  ancient 
Accadian  of  Babylonia  possessed  the  Object  Conjugation; 
and  traces  of  it  exist  in  Hungarian  and  Basque.  Tlu> 
Semitic  languages  have  the  Object  Conjugation,  but  do  not 
employ  it  when  the  subject  and  object  are  expressed  by 
nouns ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Coptic  and  the  Nto- 
Persian. 

When  the  Object  Conjugation  has  been  established,  tin 
work  of  personality  as  the  instrument  of  thought  in  the 
development  of  language  is  practically  complete.  It  covers 
a  larger  area  than  any  other  grammatical  form  found  in 
strictly  personal  language ;  for  action  connected  with  its 
objects  is  the  main  matter  of  speech'^,  because  it  takes  up 
the  greatest  space  in  human  life  and  thought.  While  the 
Object  Conjugation  distinguishes  between  the  active  and 
passive  elements,  it  interweaves  them  as  warp  and  woof. 
and  presents  them  to  the  mental  eye  in  a  vivid  and  con- 
sistent picture.  That  its  original  form,  like  that  of  the 
simple  personal  noun,  was  interjectional  is  suggested  by 
the  arbitrary  form  it  often  takes,  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
interjections  hint  at  or  indicate  an  object,  besides  express- 
ing a  relation  to  that  object  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
To  give  precision  to  such  indications,  and  expand  them  into 
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the  simple  Sds  sufficiently  significant,  and  more  emphatic.  ...  An 
[American]  Indian,  if  he  wished  to  say  "I  give  him  the  .axe," 
would  not  only  embody  the  subject  **I"  and  the  dative  "him." 
together  with  an  objective  pronoun  "  it,"  in  one  combination,  Imt 
would  moreover  intercalate  "axe,"  in  an  abbreviated  form  perhaps, 
but  still  distinguishable  by  one  familiar  with  the  language'  (p.  319). 

*  See  Ahlquist's  Mordwinian  Grammar,  in  which  the  Object  Con- 
jugation occupies  twenty  pages. 

*  '  Les  actions  .  . .  sent  ce  qu'on  d^sigue  le  plus,'  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
Essais,  liv.  iii.  ch.  i. 
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the  vnrioiiH  forms  t>f  double  personality,  is  the  chief  pructieal    l'^^"*  !'• 
aim  of  language  ;  and  when  the  verb  has  been  so  oxj^anded  Ahoriuhmt 
ns  to  indicate  not  only  the  personality  of  the  agent  but  that    '*""''"" 
of  the  object  or  objects,  this  aim  has  been  accomplished. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  increase  the  stock  of  names,  and 
to  add  them  to  or  substitute  them  for  the  i)ersonal  symbols 
of  the  Object  Conjugation.     Language  henceforth  securely 
follows  ev<>ry  footstep  of  human   action.      Resting  on   its 
verbs,  the  familiar  symbols  of  action,  it  incoriuirates  with 
them  on  the  one  hand  the  personalities  in  which  the  activity 
originates,  on  the  other  symbols  for  those  on  which  it  pro- 
duces its  effects.    Established  in  this  double  form,  personality 
assumes  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  aspect ;    and  this 
distinction,  applicable  alike  to  the  noun  and  to  the  verb, 
sufKces  to  account  for  wh.itever  remains  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  general  system  of  grammar. 

In  the  noun,  as   might  be  anticipated,  the   active  and  Passivity 
passive   states  of  the  word  are  most   closely  comiected  in  —case, 
themselves,  and  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  active  and 
passive  states  of  the  thing.      In  the  holophraso  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  thing  denoted  by  the  noun  is  expressed  by 
inseparable  particles,  indicating  it  as  an  object  with  which 
the  action  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.     When  the 
noun  has  been  separated  by  dissolution  from  the  rest  of 
the  holophrase,   these   particles  remain  attached  to  it  as 
'  case-endings ' ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  may  become 
more  clo.sely  incorporated  with  it,  assuming  the  form  known 
as   'inflections.'      Completely   analytical    speech    detaches 
them  from  the  noun ;  and  they  are  then  usually  known  as 
'prepositions,'  because     hen  so  detached,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  prefixed  to  the  noun  which  they  qualify.     In 
the  Indo-European  languages  the  inflected  noun  and  the 
preposition  occur  together  in  established  relations  of  con- 
cord, each  preposition  requiring  after  it  a  certain  case  or 
certain  cases.     Nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Am.erican 
languages.     The  particle  denoting  the  relation  of  object  or 
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Book  II.  circumstn,nce  in  the  passive  noun  is  usually  appended  to 
Aboriginal  the  stem,  and  may  be  treated  either  as  a  case-ending  or 
Aincrica.  ^  'postposition,'  at  the  grammarian's  option;  in  rare  in- 
stances the  particle  of  relation  is  prefixed,  forming  a  true 
preposition.  Case  is  unequally  represented  in  the  American 
languages,  and  in  general  is  less  developed  than  in  thoso 
of  Northern  Asia.  It  is  best  illustrated  in  Quichua  and 
Aymara,  the  former  of  which  distinguishes,  besides  tlio 
nominative  and  the  genitive  of  possession,  no  less  than  ten 
cases  indicating  the  direct  and  indirect  object — the  accusa- 
tive, dative,  illative,  ablative,  transitive,  terminative,  ines- 
sive,  instrumental,  social,  and  causal '.  In  the  number  and 
significance  of  its  cases,  as  well  as  in  their  non-inflexional 
character,  this,  language  closely  resembles  such  languages 
as  the  Finnish  and  Sirianian,  each  of  which  has  fourteen 
case-terminations  beside  the  nominative  ;  and  the  caritive 
or  abessive  of  these  languages,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Quichua,  occurs  in  other  American  languages.  The  Mexi- 
can, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  instance  of  an  advanced 
language  which  pays  little  regard  to  the  precise  indication 
of  case-relations.  It  uses  the  simple  stem,  without  suffix  or 
preposition,  to  express  the  accusative,  the  dative,  and  the 
genitive  alike,  the  relation  generally  expressed  by  case 
being  left  for  the  hearer  to  infer  from  the  context ;  in  this 


A  child. 


'  These  iire 

as  follows  : — 

Aymara. 

Quichua. 

I.  Nominative. 

Hualiua. 

Hnuhua. 

2.  Genitice. 

Huahuana. 

Hnaliuac, 

Of 

3.  Dative. 

Huahiiataqui. 

Huahnapac. 

To  or  for 

4.  Accusative. 

(Same  as  nominative 

.)  Huahuacta. 

5.  lUo.tire. 

Huahuaro. 

Hiiahnaman. 

Towards 

6.  Atdative. 

Huahuata. 

Huahuamanta 

From 

7.  Tcrminntive, 

Hualiuacama. 

Hualinacama. 

As  far  as 

8.  Ineasive. 

(Same  as  genitive. ) 

Huahuapi, 

In 

9.  Imitrumentnl 

(Same  as  genitive.) 

Huahuahuan. 

With  or  by 

10.  Social. 

Huahiiampi. 

Huahuantin. 

Together  with 

II,  Caitsal, 

Huahuftlaicu. 

Huahuaraicu. 

On  account  of 

12.  Transitive. 

(Wanting.) 

Huahuanta. 

Through 

Vocative. 

Huahuay. 

Huahuay. 

ber  and 
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it  resembles  the  Chinese,  which  employs  the  simple  stem    Book  tt. 
;is  an  accusative,  and  generally  omits  those  words  denoting  AhTriqimd 
the  genitive  and  dative  which  its  vocabulary  provides.     The    -^"wrica. 
only  cases  which  the  Mexican  can  be  said  to  possess  are  the 
instrumental  ( *  mitl ' = an  arrow  ;  *  chimalli '  =  spear ;  '  mitica 
chimaltica'=  with  arrow  .and  sj^ear),  and  the  inessive   or 
locative,  which  can  be  expressed  by  various  particles,  ranked 
by  grammarians  as  adverbs.     Mexican  presents  this  further 
peculiarity  ;  where  a  noun  qualified  by  an  adjective  requires 
the  inessive  case,  it  is  sufiicient  to  append  the  inessive  particle 
to  the  adjective,  which  stands  first  in  the  sequence,  the  sub- 
stantive retaining  its  simple  form.    Thus  'town'  being  'huey 
altepetl '  (great  village)  *  in  the  town'  is  '  hueycan  inaltepetl,' 
can  being  the  inessive  particle  and  in  a  demonstrative  element 
serving  as  a  definite  article.    In  general,  an  abundant  develop- 
ment of  the  passive  relations  of  the  noun  is  unusual  in  the 
American  languages  ;  the  Mexican,  in  this  respect,  represents 
them  more  fairly  than  the  Quichua  and  Aymara. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  development  of  passivity  Passivity  in 

tliG  Vcrl>, 

in  the  verb,  though  in  this  respect  the  relative  aspects 
of  the  Mexican  and  the  two  Peruvian  languages  are  re- 
versed. One  passive  form  alone,  the  past  participle,  is 
generally  found  in  the  lowest  languages  ;  although  derived 
from  the  verb,  it  is  obviously  an  attributive  noun,  and  is 
treated  accordingly  in  grammar.  The  joersonalisation  of 
this  verbal  noun  readily  supplies  p  practical  equivalent  for 
the  Passive  Voice  ;  and  in  a  large  section  of  the  American 
languages,  including  some  of  the  more  advanced  ones,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  passivity  is  habitually  expressed. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Quichua,  Aymara,  Esquimaux,  Algon- 
quin, Dacota,  Guarani,  Chibcha,  and    many  of  the  lower 


languages 


and  it  is  noticeable  that  some  North  Asiatic 


'  According  to  Byrne,  the  Quifliua,  Aymara,  and  Guarani  slioiild 
lo  ranked  among  the  hinguagos  forming  a  passive  ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
liy  reference  to  tlie  grammars  that  in  all  these  cases  the  passive  is 
"Illy  a  personalised  participU.    '  In  Crce  (^Algonquin), '  he  says  (vol.  ii. 
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Hook  II.    lanj,ni;i<;f'S,   as   the  Samoyoile   and   the  Yenisee-Ostiak.   k- 
Ahori(]inal  main    in    the   same   stage.     Yet    the    power  of  forminir  a 
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regular  passive  verb  from  the  active  one,  possessed  by  many 
lanj  uages  of  the  Old  World,  is  by  no  moans  totally  want- 
ing iTi  the  New.  It  occurs  in  Iroquois  and  Cherokee,  in  tlu- 
Mexican  and  Maya,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  languages  ol 
the  Mexican  district,  such  as  the  Tarascan  and  Totonac. 
It  is  found  more  rarely  in  South  America,  but  occurs  in 
the  Cliimu  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  in  other  languaut.-, 
of  minor  importance  Occasionally,  as  in  Iroquois,  it  is 
peculiar  to  a  few  verbs,  or  to  certain  moods,  tenses,  or 
persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  and  in  general  tluK 
seems  to  be  a  preference  for  expressing  the  effect  of  action 
by  the  active  verb,  rather  than  by  the  corresponding  pussiv* 
one.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  American  passive,  wherevei 
it  occurs,  that  it  rejects  the  sujjport  of  the  causal,  instiu- 
mental,  and  other  cases  of  the  noun,  by  which  it  is  so  often 
accompanied  in  analytical  speech.  These  belong  to  the  d'lvwt 
expression  of  action  only ;  passivity  is  conceived  as  a  stati 
by  itself,  dissociated  from  the  causes  which  may  have  pro- 
duced it  or  the  circumstances  which  attend  it. 

The  passive  verb  is  in  fact  only  one  of  a  vast  class  of 
derivative  verbs  which  tend  to  spring  up  in  holophrastii 
language,  but  disai>pcar  in  proportion  as  the  power  ot 
analysis  is  develoj)ed  ;  another  derivative  verb,  whicli  hii> 
often  survived  with  it,  is  tiie  reflexive  active  verb,  known 
in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  grammar  as  the  Middle  Voice.  Tlu 
latter  modification  of  the  active  verb,  adopted  whonevei 
the  action  has  the  personality  of  the  agent  as  its  direct  01 
indirect  object,  often  occurs  in  Americin  languages ;  tin  y 
enable  us,  moreover,  to  refer  it  to  the  class  to  which  ii 

p.  3x2'.  there  is  an  intensely  strong  sense  of  the  object,  ami  a  juis^-^ivi 
form  of  tlie  verb.*  Mr.  Howse,  on  whose  admirable  Grammar  tiii- 
conclusion  is  based,  divides  the  'passive  forms'  of  which  lie  sjujk- 
into  definite  and  indefinite  ones,  and  admits  (p.  106)  that  the  t'onmi 
are  really  actiAo  forms  (nosakehikowin  =  *  me-lovoth-soiuebody ')  and 
the  latter  personalised  participles  (p.  iii). 
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belongs,  and  to  conii>aro  it  with  other  derivatives  once  Book  11. 
coexistent  with  it  which  are  seldom  found  in  Euroi)ean  Afxiriqimu 
languiiges,  tliough  they  are  met  with  in  the  holophrastic  -^m^rmi. 
hmguages  of  Asia.  Here  again,  as  everywhere  in  the  early 
growth  of  speech,  we  trace  the  working  of  i)ersonality.  It 
has  already  heen  shown,  in  investigating  the  njituro  of 
Number  and  Person,  that  these  grammatical  devices  origin- 
ated in  the  distinct  i(m  between  collective  and  selective 
conceptions  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  group  by 
whom  the  j)rol)Jem  of  speech  was  being  wrought  out.  The 
Object  Conjugation,  as  might  be  anticipated,  extends  this 
distinction  to  the  element  denoting  the  i)ersonality  acted 
upon ;  what,  however,  is  unexpected  is  to  find  that  the 
same  distinction,  conceived  as  affecting  the  object,  invades 
the  substance  of  the  verb  itself.  Thought  and  language, 
in  their  early  stages,  always  tend  to  spread  on  their  object ; 
and  this  is  esi)ecially  the  case  when  they  are  struggling 
to  symbolise  action,  which  admits  of  endless  variety  in  its 
direct  and  indirect  objects  and  cu'cumstances.  Holophrastic 
language  indicates  these  dilferojices  by  the  introduction  of 
j)articles,  usually  appended  to  the  stem.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  distinguished  in  the  various  actions  involved 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  food-group  is  the  circumstance  for 
whose  benefit  a  particular  action  is  understood  to  enure. 
Hence  any  verb  denoting  an  act  done  for  a  num's  own 
oxchisive  benefit  takes  a  particle  by  which  this  fact  is 
indicated ;  another  particle  may  indicate  that  the  act 
is  done  lor  some  other  person  or  persons ;  a  third  particle, 
uhicli  may  be  compared  to  the  grammatical  personality 
ah'oady  described  as  the  *  collective  lingular  V  indicates 
that  it  is  done  for  the  common  benefit  of  himself  and  of 
others  understood  to  be  similarly  engaged  ^     The  Middle 

'  Ante,  p.  2o6. 

^  Thus  in  Quiehua  lianhknn  -  ho  works ;  the  verb,  however,  would 
nirely  oceur  in  tliis  sin»})le  ft)rn),  but  wouhl  u])pcar  either  as  tlie 
reliexive  llankkacKU  =  he  works  for  himself,  the  applicative  Ibinkkapun 
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Booic  ir.    Verb,  or  verb  of  action  for  self,  thus  {ipi)ears  to   l)e   the 
AhZ^n.-'i  logi^'^1  complement  of  two  other  primitive  forms  of  the  verb. 

Aim-rica.  Qne  of  these,  called  the  'ajiplicative '  in  some  American 
grammars,  denotes  action  for  others,  while  the  other  is 
the  'coiiperative,'  which  often  occurs  in  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  latter,  which  may  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of  language 
in  the  food-group,  is  usually  accompanied  by  its  ncai' 
cognate,  the  reciprocal. 

This  habitual  spreading  of  thought  upon  the  objects  aiul 
circumstances  of  action,  and  its  expression  in  the  verb  ])y 
means  of  particles,  forms  at  once  a  valuable  illustration 
of  the  nature  of  holonhrasis,  and  a  prominent  link  be- 
tween the  languages  of  America  and  those  of  Northern  Asia. 
In  the  latter  group,  as  might  be  anticipated,  it  has  been 
more  extensively  checked  l)y  the  growth  of  analytical  forms  ; 
and  to  see  it  working  in  full  vigour  we  must  have  recuurf-c 
to  the  rich  storehouses  of  primitive  expression  whicji  survivt 
in  the  languages  of  the  New  World.  The  majority  oi'  (he 
numerous  holophrastic  forms  assumed  by  the  active  .  b 
in  the  American  languages  for  the  purpose  of^  I'aicatins 
more  precisely  the  objects  and  circumstance,  of  tiie  action 
are  reducible  to  three  clabs*^s-  -relations  of  space,  of  time, 
and  of  energy  \  Under  the  tirsi  v(  tii-'se  headings  the  verb 
takes  many  particles,  ei.Ai  indi.'ating  ihe  action  as  taking 
some  particular  local  direction,  as  upward,  downwar-l, 
inward,  outward,  sidewise,  near,  distant,  over,  around, 
or  in  several  ways  in  succession ;  and  to  each  of  tiiese 
particles  other  specific  meanings  of  a  very  varied  charactei- 
may  conventionally  attach.  Among  relations  of  time  we 
have  particles  conferring  on  the  verb  the  various  characteis 
classed  as  inceptive,  continuative,  reiterative,  properative. 

-  he   works  for   somobody  else,   or   tho  cooperative   llankkaism  ~  lio 
works  vitlx  others  for  the  coinmon  benofit. 

'  This  chissification  of  derivative  verbs  is  l)aped  with  some  modifica- 
tions on  that  of  Dr.  Mii  lendorf.  Die  Aymara-Sprache,  p.  129. 
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freqiipntative,  habitual,  and  completive  or  finitive  ;  others  Book  11. 
indicate  tliat  the  act  is  conceived  as  not  yet  begun,  but  as  Aboriginal 
on  the  point  of  being  begun,  or  as  merely  desired  or  •^"i/'/va. 
meditated  ;  others  that  it  is  taking  place  either  slowly  and 
continuously,  or  more  or  less  rapidly,  or  suddenly  once  for 
idl.  Among  relations  of  energy  particles  are  found  indicat- 
ing the  act  as  having  a  narrow  or  a  wide  scope,  as  extenduig 
in  one-  direction  only,  or  in  many  directions  ;  as  slight 
and  perfunctory,  or  as  vigorous,  persevering,  and  energetic. 
Attributive  particles  relating  to  the  object,  such  as  have 
been  described  in  indicating  the  origin  of  adjectives,  .are 
often  incorporated  with  the  verb  :  it  is  common,  for  instance, 
to  incorporate  with  the  verb  '  to  carry '  particles  indicating 
that  the  thing  carried  is  heavy  or  light,  long  or  massive. 
Among  miscellaneous  relations  it  may  be  indicated  that  the 
act  is  conceived  as  oijerating  to  some  one's  prejudice,  or  with 
u  result  contrary  to,  or  in  some  other  way  different  from, 
that  which  might  have  been  expected  or  was  intended. 
Such  forms  are  sometimes  called  '  deterioratives, '  The 
derivative  verbs  as  a  class,  following  the  general  princijile 
of  holophrasis,  can  be  compounded  among  themselves  in 
endless  variety  by  employing  their  characteristic  particles 
cumulatively  ;  and  the  comjxtunds  thus  formed  often  acquire 
very  various  conventional  meanings  \ 

Two  of  the  jnost  useful  among  these  holophrastic  forms  Fn 
denote   an   act   and  a  state   absolutely  diff'erent   from   the  j 
original  verb,  and  related  to  it  as  cause  and  eff'ect  respec- 
tively.    The  first  indicates  a  previous  act,  regarded  as  the 
cause   of   that    described   by  the   simple   verb ;   the    other 
describes  the  subsequent  state  produced  in  the  object  of  th 
action  when  the  action  is  completed.      The  former  is  the 
causative  or  factitive,  the  latter  the  passive '-.     All  action 

'  Seo  for  examplos  Middendorf,  op.  cit.  pp.  132-158,  and  Keshua- 
Spraclie,  pp.  140-192. 

'  It  seems  to  follow  that  what  is  called  'Voice'  is  not  a  general 
incident  of  the  verb,  like  Mood  and  Tense  ;  and  the  use  of  tho  term  in 
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Book  IT.  can  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  some  cause  other  than 
Ahoriqinai  ^^^^  immediate  agent ;  but  an  examination  of  actual  voca- 
America,  bularies  teuds  to  show  that  the  factitive  was  primarily 
associated  with  intransitive  verbs.  The  passive  can  only 
1)0  suggested  by  a  transitive  one  ;  and  it  therefore  seems 
probable  that  factitive  and  passive  forms  originated  separ- 
ately— the  former  in  the  instinct  to  identify  and  descrilje 
the  action  to  which  the  states  of  persons  and  things  are 
due,  the  latter  in  the  necessity  of  finding  terms  describing 
the  state  produced  in  the  object  by  the  action.  In  any  case 
these  two  forms  of  the  verb  illustrate  the  natural  advance 
of  the  mind  from  the  expression  of  bare  succession,  which 
may  be  merely  fortuitous,  to  that  of  necessary  succession, 
or  Cause  and  Effect.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relation  which  these  verbs  assisted  language, 
in  two  different  ways,  to  symbolise,  for  the  succession  of 
facts  and  events,  linked  by  the  chain  of  causation,  includes 
all  that  is  fruitful  and  permanently  valuable  in  human 
knowledge.  Factitives  and  passiwi,  by  providing  a  simple 
and  ready  means  of  bringing  and  keeping  this  relation,  in 
both  aspects,  before  the  mind,  promoted  its  application  to 
all  known  facts  and  events,  and  largely  contributed  to  that 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  regular  sequences 
which  is  the  psactical  basis  of  human  activity. 
PlKceofthe  Hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  as  conceptions 
linguistic    multiplied   with  ever-advancing  experience,  the  verb  had 

ilovclop. 
menf, 

this  sense  is  probably  due  to  a  misunderstanding.     The  passive,  and 

the  middle  or  reflexive  '  voices '  are  independent  verbs,  substantially 
diff' rent  from  the  active  verb,  though  relating  to  similar  matter. 
Grammarians  found  it  convenient  to  collect  the  personal  and 
impersonal  forms  of  thei^e  cognate  verbs,  and  to  exliibit  them  as 
parallel  groups  to  the  active  verb;  and  these  groups  were  appro- 
priati^'y  headed  'Vox  Passiva,'  and  'Vox  Media.'  The  proper 
tranijlation  of  vooc.  in  these  headings  appears  not  to  be  '  voice,'  but 
'  word  '  or  *  verb.'  The  logical  division  of  verbs  is  into  transitive  and 
intransitive  ;  the  passive  verb  is  a  derived  intransitive,  the  niiddlo 
or  reflexive  verb  a  derived  transitive. 
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ii  larger  share  than  the  noun  in  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  Book  ii. 
speech  into  line  with  thouglit.  If  we  reconstruct  the  natural  Aboriginal 
inventory  of  the  minrl  in  some  low  food-group,  we  shall  ■A.merioi. 
probahly  conclude  that  names  of  persons  and  objects  would 
come  into  use  in  nearlj^  equal  numbers  with  names  denoting 
acts  and  states ;  soine  such  conclusion  is  at  all  events 
warrftnted  by  a  comparative  examination  of  savage  vocabu- 
laries. The  noun,  however,  multiplies  and  extends  itself 
Kss  rapidly  than  the  verb,  for  cases  and  derivative  adjec- 
tives represent  a  less  degree  of  fertility  in  new  forms  and 
meanings  than  the  endless  variation  produced  in  the  verb 
Ity  tense,  mood,  and  circumstance,  including  the  fruitful 
relation  of  Cause  and  I]fFect\  Though  language  may  be 
the  oftspring  of  sensation  and  memory,  it  has  evidently 
been  the  foster-child  and  disciple  of  imagination,  "which 
invariably  precedes  and  directs  voluntary  action.  As 
thought  and  language  spread  by  many  channels  f'>">m 
action  to  the  agents,  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  ii  ivas 
conceived  as  originating,  the  means  by  which  it  was  main- 
tained, the  objects  modified  by  it,  and  the  varied  effects 
produced  by  it,  the  growing  povrer  of  expression  reacted 
on  the  activity  with  which  it  was  associated,  .sharpened  the 
imagination  which  directed  that  activity,  and  gathered  by 
steps  and  stages  more  and  more  things  and  relations  into 
its  treasury.  Hence,  while  the  verb  expanded  and  multi- 
plied, it  invaded  the  domain  of  the  substantive.  When 
some  hitherto  nameless  thing  had  to  be  designated  in 
a  stage  of  language  in  which  the  verb  was  imperfectly 
developed,  it  would  most  naturally  receive  an  entirely  new 

'  Augmentative  and  diminutive  substantives,  and  those  quantitative 
variations  of  the  adjective,  corresponding  to  the  augmentative  forma 
of  the  substantive,  which  are  knov*rn  as  •  degrees  of  comparison,'  should 
also  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  modifying  the  noun  :  but  they 
cover  a  small  area  when  compared  with  the  endless  series  of  varia- 
tions produced  by  derivation  in  the  verb.  The  verb,  especially  the 
intransitive  verb,  often  has  augmentative  and  diminutive  forms, 
like  the  noun,  among  its  derivatives. 
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Book  II.    name  ;    it  would  be  distinguished  as  unlike  other  things. 
Ahoriqinal  ^Y  assigning  to   it   some   unappropriated   combination   ot 

Ammca.  gyllal^les.  Where,  however,  the  expression  of  action  is 
more  advanced,  and  things  are  habitually  associated  witli 
it,  as  agents,  instruments,  objects,  and  effects,  it  would  be 
easy  to  describe  an  unnamed  thing  in  terms  of  its  relations 
to  action  by  means  of  some  verb  of  the  third  person  ;  such 
a  verb  is  naturally  adopted  as  a  name,  which  in  practice 
ascribes  these  relations  of  action,  whether  active  or  passive, 
as  fixed  attributes,  to  the  object  or  person  named  by  it. 
This  verb  when  dispersonalised  becomes  a  general  noun. 

Verbs  thus  contribute  largely  to  the  general  system  of 
naming ;  the  closer  the  observation  of  the  beings  and 
doings  of  things,  and  the  more  amjde  the  verbal  forms 
describing  them,  the  more  perfect  the  list  of  nouns  tends 
to  become.  The  most  useful  names  are  those  based  on 
verbs,  because  these  suggest  the  principal  permanent  attri- 
butes of  the  things  they  denote.  Low  languages  often 
admit  many  names  for  the  same  thing.  While  some  ot 
these  doubtless  represent  archaic  combinations  of  syllables, 
having  no  connexion  with  other  words,  others  were 
cviQ-^  itly  borrowed  from  verbs  denoting  acts  and  states 
with  which  the  thing  was  associated.  Among  these 
some  would  be  found  more  suggestive  than  the  rest,  and 
would  tend  to  drive  the  less  suggestive  from  use  ;  probably 
a  general  movement  might  be  traced  in  speech  by  which 
it  has  from  time  to  time  cast  off,  like  the  serpent,  a  slough 
of  outworn  substantives,  and  assumed  a  fresh  vesture 
woven  out  of  its  verbs.  The  fact  that  a  noun  is  derived 
from  a  verb  must  as  a  rule  raise  a  presumption  against 
its  lemote  antiquity  as  the  name  of  a  thing.  To  a  large 
extent  names  thus  formed  have  been  substituted  for 
others  possessing  less  significance,  or  a  meaning  less  in 
accordance  with  ever-advancing  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  things.  At  first  language  seems  to  have  rested  chieHy 
on  the  perception  and  expression  of  difference  ;  the  etymo- 
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logicjil  assimilation  of  its  elements  is  comparatively  recent,    book  il. 
ami    is    largely   clue    to    the    number    of    similar    worJs  ^i^^i^ai 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  verb.     The  sense  of    -A-mmca. 
agreement  is  more  readily  excited  in  the  case  of  acts  than 
in  that  of  sensible   objects  ;    hence  the  verb  is   the  most 
fertile  source  of  uniformity  which  language  possesses. 

This  principle,  although  less  fully  developed  in  the  New  iiiustm- 
World  than  in  the  Old,  is  nevertheless  well  established  in  |;°^'^  *''*'"' 
aboriginal  speech,  and  may  here  be  briefly  illustrated  from  Mexican, 
an  American  language.  In  Mexican  the  name  of  the  Sun 
is  *  Tonatiuh ' ;  summer  is  '  Tonalco  ' ;  heat  is  *  Tonalli. '  All 
these  contain  tlie  verb  *tona'=  *he  glows'  as  with  muscular 
exertion  ;  the  Sun's  name  is  its  third  i)erson  singular  future 
gerundive,  primarily  denoting  the  Sun  at  his  rising,  and 
meaning  'he-will-wax-warm.'  It  explains  the  Mexican 
conception  of  the  Sun's  action.  They  regarded  him  as 
a  god  of  animal  nature  whose  p''operty  it  was  to  wax  warm 
during  his  laborious  ascent  of  the  celestial  arch,  and  to 
cool  while  descending  it ;  hence  the  duty  of  sustaining  him 
by  sacrifice  while  performing  his  beneficent  task.  The 
same  name  was  bestowed  on  Alvarado,  the  fiery  lieutenant 
of  Cortes.  Again,  the  Mexican  verb  '  he-eats '  is  the  pure 
swallowing  explosion  '  qua. '  Hence  '  Quaitl '  =  the  head, 
or  '  eating '  part  of  the  bodj  ;  '  Qualli '  =  good  or  '  eatable ' ; 
'  Tequani '  =  a  biting,  voracious,  or  dangerous  animal. 
Similarly,  '  Cohuatl '  =  '  snake,'  w^hich  means  the  '  hurting,' 
'  angry, '  or  '  sickness-producing '  thing,  belongs  to  a  group 
of  words  denoting  hate  or  anger  as  causes,  and  pain, 
sickness,  or  injury  as  ejects.  Such  derivations  might 
be  produced  indefinitely  from  European  languages  ;  and 
to  the  infusion  of  significance  into  the  noun  by  means  of 
the  verb  these  languages  chiefly  owe  their  etymological 
character.  In  the  American  languages  the  philologist  is 
more  quickly  brought  to  a  stop  in  his  efforts  to  group 
words  by  their  common  elements.  At  the  base  of  these 
languages  he  encounters  a  mass  of  irreducible  vocables,  in 
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Hook  IT.    which  things  essentially  the   same  are  often   denoted  hy 
Aboriqiruti  'I'^'^T^'^s    having   HO   etymological    connexion '.     Etymolotry, 

Aimrica.  ^g  ^  metliod  in  language,  is  dependent  on  an  habitual 
classification  of  things  in  thought  by  their  perman»>nt 
common  attributes ;  and  the  knowledge  of  things  inipliod 
in  such  a  classification  is  largely  stored  up  in  language  by 
means  of  names  founded  on  verbs. 

What  has  preceded  seems  to  indicate  that  the  function 
of  the  verb  in  advancement  as  based  on  speech  is,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  rhetorical  rather  than  logical. 
It  has  contributed  less  to  the  structural  growth  of  lan- 
guage than  to  its  impregnation  with  fulness  of  meaniiitj. 
The  verb  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  the  noun  for  per- 
sonality ;  it  .  passes  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  the  noun,  into  the  more  comprehensive 
forms  of  thought.  In  its  general  forms  the  verb  acquires 
the  grammatical  character  of  the  noun  ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  its  abstract  form,  the  infinitive,  in  those 
languages  which  possess  this  form  beside  the  general 
ones.  To  the  substance  of  reasoning — the  classificati(jn 
of  things  in  thought  according  to  their  attributes — the  verb 
has  contributed  in  an  important  degree.  Yet  it  is  un- 
necessary to  the  framework  of  reasoning  ;  all  reasoning  can 
be  conducted  by  means  of  nouns — including  in  nouns  the 

^  The  Fuegians,  who  largely  live  on  shell-fish,  have  special  tonus 
for  the  shells,  differing  entirely  from  the  names  of  the  fish.  Thus 
the  large  shells  of  the  kaiaiim  are  called  tellash  ;  the  shell  of  the 
camunna  mussel  is  gaUuf;  that  of  the  cachouin  mussel  is  lajm.  The 
shells  of  eggs,  crabs,  and  nuts  are  indifferently  called  lacush  ;  for 
the  shells  of  fish  generally  there  are  two  words,  cusi  and  lupafih. 
Burnt  masses  of  shell  are  dashan.  Shell  heaps  round  the  wigwams 
are  cusimara ;  but  in  no  other  instance  does  *  mara '  mean  a  heap 
or  mound.  Derivative  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Fuegian  language.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  expression  of  circumstance  may  be  carried,  mamihlapinafapai  is 
explained  as  '  to  look  at  each  other,  hoping  that  either  will  offer 
to  do  something  which  both  parties  desire  but  are  unwilling  to  do' 
(F.  B.,  loc.  cit.  p.  200,  note  i). 
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prdiioiin,  the  adjective,  and  the  general  forms  of  being  and    Book  11 
doing— and  aflirmativo  and  negative  particles  *.     Narration  j^i^^riqimi 
ami  description,  on  the  contrary,   ordinarily  move  on  the    Amerkn. 
wlit'els  of  the  verb ;  it  most  readily  sets  tlie  machinery  of 
thuught  in  motion.     Advanced  rhetoric,  it  is  true,  some- 
tiinos  prefers  the  noun  as  the  weightier  element,  and  often 
produces   brilliant    effects    by  omitting   verbs   altogether  ■. 
But  the  verb,  in  the  earlier  and  middle  stages  of  speech, 
must  have  been  the  main  source  of  energy  ;    it  is  largely 
indebted  for  this  power  to  its  original  connexion  with  the 
■nergy  of  action,  to  its  acquired  capacity  for  adapting  itself 
to  the   endless   differences   which   action  admits,    to    the 
command  exercised  by  it  over  the  noun  as  a  direct  and 
indirect  object,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  assumes  the 
2;eneralised  forms  of  gerund  and  participle. 

Before    tracing    the    transition    from    personalisation    to  Tense  ami 
generalisation,   it  will  be  proper  to  glance  briefly  at  the  Am*er/can 
American  personal  verb  under  its  various  aspects  of  Tense  Languagos. 
and  Mood.     Tense,  it  has  already  been  noted,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  noun,  as  well  as  of  the  verb :  the  tense-particles  in 
Algonquin,  for  example,   can  be  appended  to  nouns  and 
verbs  alike.      The  simple  present  tense  is  usually,  as  in 
the  Old   World,    an   indefinite   form,    or  aorist ;    this  in- 
definite character  attaches  to  the  primary  forms  of  past  and 
future  also.     To  each  of  the  three  primary  aorists  of  the 
present,  past,  and  future  the  complete  scheme  of  grammar 
adds  three  definite  forms,  an  inceptive,  an  extended,  and 


i,    . 
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'  Mansol,  Prolegomena  Logica,  cli.  9:  'It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Logic  recognises  two  only  of  the  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  the 
noun  and  the  verb,  forming  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition,  with 
and  without  time.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Logic, 
viewing  language  in  a  different  light  from  Grammar,  and  analysing 
111  a  different  principle,  does  not  recognise  the  grammatical  parts 
of  speech  at  all.' 

'^  '  Crebra  hinc  proelia,  et  saepius  in  modum  latrocinii  per  saltus 
per  paludes,  ut  cuique  sors  aut  virtus,  temere  proviso,  ob  iram  ob 
praedam,  jussu  et  aliquando  ignaris  ducibus'  (^Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  39). 
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Book  IT.  a  completive ' — forms  which  have  already  been  shown  {u 
Abonyinal  belong  to  the  natural  development  of  circumstance  in  the 
verb ;  tense  thus  appears,  like  voice,  to  merge  in  and  form 
part  of  the  general  system  of  derivative  verbs,  on  the  growth 
of  which  language  in  its  early  stages  so  largely  depended  -. 
Of  the  twelve  forms  of  tense  thus  constituted,  Americuu 
languages  usually  possess  one  or  more  representatives  in 
each  class ;  occasionally  they  add  sub-distinctive  tenses 
denoting  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  remoteness  from  the 
time  present.  A  supplementary  set  of  tenses  is  sometimes 
produced  by  combining  the  personal  particle  with  a  parti- 
ciple or  gerund,  as  in  Mexican :  this  device — founded  on 
generalisation,  for  the  gerunds  and  participles  are  general 
forms — resembles  the  particii)ial  conjugation  in  English. 

In  regard  to  Mood,  American  languages  furnish  us  with 
something  of  more  distinctive  interest,  both  in  itself  and  as 
connecting  them  with  the  cognate  group  in  the  Old  World. 
In  order  to  explain  this  we  may  recur  to  the  fundamental 
division  of  moods  into  the  dialectic  relations  of  wi^h, 
question,  answer,  and  command  \  The  optative,  interro- 
gative, and  imperative  moods  may  each  assume  a  positive 
or  a  negative  character,  but  are  incapable  of  further 
analysis  \     The  responsive  has  four  forms ;  for  every  ques- 


Moods — 
Aflfirnia- 
tion  and 
Negation. 
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*  These  names  were  given  to  the  definite  tenses  by  Harris  (Hormes, 
Book  i.  ch.  7\  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  theory  of  tense  is  due 
^^1751).  The  Completive  Present  is  the  Perfect  of  grammatical 
treatises  :  the  Extended  Past  the  Imperfect ;  the  Completivo  Past 
tlie  Pluperfect.  'Extended'  (Harris  also  gives  it  the  altornativf 
name  'Middle')  is  =  ' continuative.'  The  fundamental  tenses  of  tlio 
Semitic  verb  are  a  general  Completive  (perfect  state)  and  a  goneral 
Non-completive  (imperfect  state)  which  may  be  either  inceptive  or 
continuative  :  the  particular  relations  of  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
are  inferred  from  the  circumstances. 

^  Ante,  p.  245.  ^  Ante,  p.  124. 

*  The  imperative  may  indeed  be  varied  in  the  forms  called  pre- 
cative,  cohortative,  and  permissive ;  but  this  does  not  affect  ti^.c 
original  mental  attitude  which  constitutes  the  modality,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  responsive. 
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tion  must  be  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  either  (i)  affirma-    Book  ii. 

tivel)',  {2)  negatively,  (3)  doubtfully,  or  (4)  conditionally.    Of  Ab^inai 

these  the  affirmative,  or  so-called   'indicative,'  the  simple    -^'"^"C" 

(lubitative,   and    the    conditional   are    common    ground    in 

almost  all  languages ;    what  is  observable  in  America  is 

the  frequent  survival   of  special   negative  forms,   such  as 

occasionally  occur  in  the  holophrastic  languages  of  Northern 

Asia  and  Europe.     These  forms  exist  in  various  languages 

in  difTerent  degrees  of  extension,  from  a  single  variation  of 

the  negative  particle,  used  with  the  imperative,  to  a  series 

of  negative  particles  so  varied  in  form  and  so  complicated  in 

their  aj^plication  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  general 

rule  prescribing  the  proper  ones  to  be  used  with  particular 

persons,  tenses,  or  moods,  and  the  negative  forms  have  to 

be  committed  to  memoiy  as  a  separate  conjugation.      Of 

this  extreme  development  of  the  negative  the  Guaraiii  affords 

a  prominent  instance.     Languages  very  closely  related  may 

differ  widely  in  their  treatment  of  negation  ;   thus  of  two 

Algonquin  languages,  the  Cree  and  the  Chippeway,  the  latter 

incorporates  with  its  verbs  many  varied  ne'^ative  elements, 

while  the  former  employs  only  two  general  negative  particles. 

one  used  with  the  indicative,  the  other  with  the  conditional 

and  imperative. 

The  means   of  affirmation,  in   analytical   language,  are  Tho  Snh- 
largely  supplied  by  the  so-called  '  substantive  verb '  (to-be),  verb. 
This  is,  in  f^xct,  no  verb  at  all,  but  a  conjugated  affirmative 
particle,  convertible  into  a  negative  one  by  the  addition  of 
the  negative  adverb  'not','  and  having  the  effect  of  restor- 

'  Tlie  proof  of  this  is  a  simplo  one.  A  verb  is  a  name  denoting 
some  being  or  doing.  But  'being'  is  not  a  being,  as  'number'  is 
not  a  number.  '  Be '  then  cannot  be  a  verb ;  it  can  only  be  a  part 
of  a  verb,  i.  e.  a  particle.  The  pseudo-metaphysic  of  'absolute  being' 
is  founded  on  a  simple  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  language.  To 
say  tliat  anything  'is,'  without  saying  what  it  is,  is  in  point  of  fact, 
so  far  as  it  can  have  meaning  at  all,  a  negative  proposition  ;  it 
amdints  to  saying  that  the  idea  the  speaker  has  of  tho  thing  in 
quostion  is  not  an  illusion  of  the  sense,  or  a  fiction  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  inferentially  has  its  counterpart  in  the  world  of  substantive 
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Book  II.    ing  to  the  noun  preceding  it  the  predicative  force  whicli 
Aboriginal  ^^^  nouns   once   possessed,   but  which   tends   to   disappear 

Arnerica.  jj^  analytical  language  by  the  predominant  association  ot 
predication  with  the  verb.  Many  American  languages 
wholly  dispense  with  the  substantive  verb,  affirmation 
being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
terms,  negation  by  adding  a  negative  particle.  The  more 
highly  organised  languages,  as  the  Mexican,  Quicliua. 
Aymara,  and  Chimu,  employ  it,  but  sparingly,  as  do  the 
Semitic  languages.  In  many  American  languages  the 
negative  particle  remains  unconjugated ;  even  the  element 
of  affirmation,  where  it  is  found,  may  vacillate  between  the 
character  of  a  particle  and  that  of  a  verb.  This  indeter- 
minate character  in  the  simple  elements  of  affirmation  and 
negation  frequently  occurs  in  the  Turanian  langua-^es  ot 
Asia.  The  development  of  the  substantive  verb  from 
a  simple  affirmative  particle  is  shown  in  Quichua  by  the 
fact  that  in  certain  constructions  of  the  third  person  siicli 
a  particle  replaces  it.  In  Mexican,  as  in  Latin,  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  irregular,  being  apparently  based  on  two 
different  particles  of  affirmation,  one  relating  to  the  present. 
the  other  to  the  future.  Languages  which,  like  the  Quichua. 
have  no  true  passive  verb  supply  its  place  by  subjoining  the 
passive  participle  to  the  substantive  verb,  as  in  English. 

While  language  was  at  once  growing  in  fulness  of  signi- 
ficance, and  tending  to  exchange  the  cumbrous  phonesif! 
of  the  holophrase  for  the  elaborate  machinery  of  th-^  Parts 
of  Speech,  it  was  simultaneously  breaking  through  the 
meshes  of  personality,  and  becoming  a  broader  basis  of 
thought  by  recognising  more  and  more  the  permanent 
qualities  of  things  as  the  principles  of  its  classifications. 
The  persons  and  things,  the  acts  and  states,  which  form 
the  primary  group  of  objects  with  which  speech  is  concerned 

things.  The  fact  that  the  *  substantive  verb '  is  no  verb  at  all,  becaiu'i 
it  implies  no  attribute,  was  pointed  out  by  Dean  Mansel  (Prologunien;i 
Logica,  ch.  ix.  note  p.  274% 
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are  bound  by  the  associations  of  personality  in  unequal  b..ok  11. 
(kgrees ;  some  are  severed  from  it  in  thought  more  easily  Ahorimma 
thiin  others.  As  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  it  seems  -i"'  '"'t"- 
clear  that  the  former  is  less  closely  connected  with  person- 
ality than  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  the  passive  participle 
and  the  gerund,  both  general  forms,  make  their  appearance 
at  an  early  stage  of  speech:  but  they  appear  only  to  be 
speedily  repersonalised  in  the  participial  and  gerundive  con- 
jugations. In  the  noun  a  broad  line  separates  two  classes 
of  things  which  are  personal  belongings  in  widely  different 
senses.  'My-house,'  *my-spear,'  *  my-canoe, '  belong  to  their 
possessor  in  a  different  sense  to  that  implied  in  the  expres- 
sions *my-child,'  *  my-hand.'  Hence  the  distinction,  marked 
in  some  American  languages,  as  the  Ilidatsa  of  Dacota, 
between  transferable  and  non-transferable  personality ;  the 
latter  including  parts  of  the  body,  blood-relations,  and 
friends  or  comrades,  and  personal  beings  and  doings,  the 
former  those  belongings  which  can  be  transferred  to  others. 
In  Hidatsa  non-transferable  personality  is  denoted  by  a 
light  particle,  transferable  by  an  augmented  one.  In  many 
other  American  languages  the  distinction  is  marked  by 
the  circumstance  that  transferable  belongings  may  droj) 
their  personality  and  assume  the  general  form,  while  non- 
transferable ones  invariably  retain  it,  and  are  considered 
incapable  of  generalisation  \ 

Things  which  are  transferable  in  the  sense  above  described  Diapersou- 
stand  midway  between  the  persons  of  the  food-group,  with 
tlieir  beings,  doings,  and  intransferable  belongings,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unappropriated  natural  objects  on  the  other ; 
and  the  three  classes  thus  constituted,  though  alike  prepared 
by  their  connexion  with  personality  to  undergo  the  process 
of  dispersonalisation,  to  which  the  system  of  general  names 
is  due,  suomit  to  it  with  unequal  readiness.  Natural  objects, 
which  are  invariably  thought  and  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,  are  dispersonalised  most  easily  ;  for  frequent  changes 
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Book  II.  of  person,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  dialogue,  are 
Aboriginal  needful  to  keep  the  sense  of  personality  vigorously  alive. 
The  personality  of  the  nouns  or  verbs  by  which  such  objects 
are  described  insensibly  dies  down  or  is  absorbed  in  the 
attributive  element ;  and  the  latter  becomes  a  simple  name. 
or  general  term'.  Transferable  belongings,  sevei-ed  from 
the  realm  of  nature,  appropriated  to  human  use,  and  to  some 
extent  transformed  by  human  action,  lose  their  personal 
character  less  easily.  It  is  natural  to  personalise  them, 
because  they  are  always  the  subjects  of  possession  ;  but  it  is 
equally  natural  to  dispersonalise  them,  because  they  are  often 
contemplated  apart  from  their  owners,  and  compared  with 
other  things  of  the  same  class.  Constantly  assuming  this 
double  aspect,  being  now  classed  with  things  of  different 
kinds  belonging  to  the  same  person,  now  with  things  of  the 
same  kind  belonging  to  other  persons,  they  acquire  a  double 
nomenclature,  the  personal  form  often  remaining  in  use 
long  after  general  forms  have  become  established.  The  last 
stronghold  of  personality  is  the  class  of  names  denoting  the 
insepai'able  belongings  of  the  individual — his  blood-relations, 
the  parts  of  his  person,  and  his  various  beings  and  doings. 
Here  the  habit  of  thought  resists  dispersonalisation  longest ; 
many  low  languages  have  no  general  forms  for  things  of  this 
intimately  personal  description".    Yet  even  here,  in  advanced 

^  The  personal  aspect  of  nature  is  best  illustrated  by  examples. 
The  fivo  words  which  formed  the  vocabulary  of  Dumb  Pablo  ('  water,' 
'wood,'  'fire,'  'snake,'  'mouse,'  ante,  p.  159)  miglit  be  suggested  as 
names  which  must  originally  have  appeai-ed  in  their  general  form. 
The  corresponding  words  in  Mexican  are  plainly  derived  from  con- 
ceptions of  the  third  person.  'Water'  (atl)  is  a  compound  of  the 
negative  and  objective  particles,  and  means  'the  insubstantial  thing' 
(personal  form,  'it-has-no-substance  ').  'Wood'  in  the  sense  of  'fire- 
wood '  (tlatlatilli)  means,  *  that  which  will  burn.'  '  Fire '  (tletr  means 
'that  which  ascends'  (tleco  =  '  he-goes-np').  'Snake*  (cohuatl)  has 
been  explained  above  as  the  'hurting'  or  'injurious'  thing.  For 
'mouse'  the  nearest  equivalent  is  probably  'tozan'  (the  Mexican 
mole),  which  means  the  'burrowing  animal'  (toca  =  'he-buries'  . 

"  The  difficulty  of  passing  from,  personal  to  general  forms  in  this 
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languages,  the  tendency  to  classify  things  by  their  essential    Book  ir. 
attributes  prevails  in  the  end,  and  language  .succeeds  in  Aboriiiimi 
severing  things  which  are  inseparably  joined  in  nature.  Amenot. 

The  personal  noun,  to  whichever  class  it  may  belong,  Modes  of 
can  be  dispersonalised  in  three  ways  only,  (i)  One  of  the  j^^^^J^*®^^^"" 
particles  of  personality  may  come  to  ])e  used  in  an  indefinite 
sense.  (2)  A  special  indefinite  particle,  indicating  the 
possession  associated  with  the  noun  or  verb  as  'somebody's ' 
or  'anybody's,'  instead  of  the  definite  personalities,  might 
be  used  with  the  stem  in  the  same  way  as  the  personijl 
particles :  this  particle  becomes  a  connecting  link  ))etween 
personal  and  impersonal  forms.  (3)  The  stem  may  be  used 
alone  in  the  general  sense,  the  particles  being  dropped  alto- 
nether.  The  indefinite  modes  of  dispersonalisation  appear 
naturally  to  lead  up  to  this  method,  which  produces  true 
generalisation  ;  and  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  analytical 
languages  only  it  appears  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  is  not 
«isy  to  understand  why  it  should  not  have  been  universally 
adopted  in  the  earliest  stage  of  speech.  Only  when  the 
origin  of  general  terms  is  fruitlessly  sought  by  the  logician, 
can  those  who  regard  them  with  the  indifterence  of  habit 
realize  the  difficulty  with  which  they  have  been  evolved '. 
That  which  seems  the  simplest  of  expedients  is  often  of 
comparatively  recent  invention  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  i)assing 
from  a  limited  to  a  more  extended  conception  by  means  of 
the  same  elements  is  illustrated  in  another  form  by  the 
American  languages.  Instances  could  be  cited  of  nouns 
and  verbs  which  pluralise  not  by  adding  to  or  otherwise 
varying  the  singular,  but  by  using  a  totally  different  stem  '\ 

class  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  lowest  languages 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  stated  in  the  usual  way.  For 
•God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  tlie  Holy  Spirit  '  missionaries 
are  compelled  to  substitute  'God  our-Father,  God  His-Son,  and  God 
Their-Holy-Spirit.' 

'  Ante,  p.  no. 

'^  Such  irregularities,  which  are  evidently  survivals  from  a  very 
primitive  stage,  occur  in  the  Tsimshian,  and  some  othtr  languages. 
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liooK  II.    vSimil.'irly.   instances    may  be  oitod   of  lanjrnapjps  in  which 
Ahnrhi'mni  ^''i'^  <'f  ^''f"  <'omm(»nost  nouns  luive  totally  different  stems 

Amricn.  J,,  tho  poi'sonal  aiul  the  general  forms.  An  example  is  given 
fiom  the  lanj^niage  of  the  Kotch-a-Kutchin,  an  Athapascan 
tri))e  of  the  Ynkon  River  in  Alaska'. 

Althoujiifh  the  three  modes  of  dispersonalisation  appcu 
naturally  to  follow  each  other  in  the  order  above  descrilied. 
it  scarcelj'^  needs  bo  said  that  language  did  not  immediately 
abandon  the  more  rudimentary  expedient  as  soon  as  the 
more  advanced  one  was  discovered.  More  than  one  of  tlieni 
is  often  traceable  in  the  same  language  ;  .and  the  Guarani 
exemplifies  the  simultaneous  use  of  all,  with  different  groups 
of  nouns  ^  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  one  gn)ii|i 
of  the  Guarajii  nouns  (2)  employs  the  particle  of  the  tliin! 
jierson  in  an  indefinite  or  general  sense.  Another  gr(iii|, 
(l)  select?  for  tlie  same  purpose  one  of  two  alternative  fovnis 
of  this  particle.     Another  group  (5)  forms  the  indelinitt 
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'  'Mother.'  Personal  stem  -ah;  my-motlier,  iia-ah.  General  wi.nl 
hiin  fthe  word  .nlso  me.ans  'river,'  the  water  being  regarded  as  tin 
'mother'  of  fish).  'Dog.'  Personal  stem  -lik ;  my,  thy,  liis  (,i 
lier  dog,  siUk,  nilik,  vilik.  General  word  Ilklain  ;  small  dog,  TldiKjah^'! 
{'tsul  small). 

*  TYPES  OF  THE  GUARANI  NOUN. 


Fh'st  person. 

Cherera  (my-name)  .  . 

Cheroo  (my-flesh)    .  .  . 

Cheruba  (my-father)  .  , 

Cheratiu  (my-son-in-law) 

Cheroga  (my-honse)  .  . 

Chetuti  (my-uncle) .  .  . 


First  Group. 

Third  person. 


Third  person 


General  or  In- 
de/initefurni. 
.     Tora 


reflexive 
.     Hera     .     .     Guera 
(nomen  ejus)     (nomen  suum) 
.     Hoo  .     .     .     Guoo  ....     ZOo 

Second  Group. 

.     Tuba     .     .     Guba  ....    Tuba 

Third  Group. 

Hatiu 

Tatiu 

Fourth  Group. 
.     Hoga     .     .    Guoga 
Fifth  Group. 
.     Ytuti    .     .     Otuti  ....    Tuti 


I  Hatiu  I 
I  Tatiu  )      ' 


Guatiu 


Tatiu 


Oga 
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yiivi'w  from  tlio  same  particle  by  dropping  an  initial  vowel.    Book  11. 

In   another   gronp  (i)  special    indefinite   forms  are   consti-  Ahnrifihmi 

tilted  having  prefixes  of  their  own.     The  remaining  group    '^'"^'■'<'"- 

(4)  generalises  }>y  simply  dropping  the   personal    particles 

iiltogetlier. 

The   readiest    mode   of  dispersonalisation   is  to  employ  (ODispcr- 

(iiie  of  the  jiersonal   particles  in  an   indefinite  sense  ;    and  ^'j^^  by 

for  this  purpose  the  particle  of  the  third  person  naturally  "■''*°"'.''"B 

.  ,  '  •'   mcaninp 

suggests  itself.     If  the  personality  indicated  by  this  particde  of  tlio  jht- 

be  unknown,  as  when  Crusoe  beheld  a  foot-print  in  the  ^^^^ 
sand,  dispersonalisation  takes  place  automatically  ;  '  Ilis- 
Ibot.'  the  natural  and  proper  formula  for  the  idea  suggested 
liy  the  sight,  natur.illy  expands  into  *  somebody's,'  '  any- 
l)ody's,'  *ft  man's'  foot.  This  use  of  the  third  personal  form 
in  an  indefinite  sense  is  extremely  common  in  America  ;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  prefixing  languages,  though  far  more 
frequently  met  with  in  these  than  in  suffixing  ones.  The 
Otomi  language  is  a  living  monument  of  dispersonalisa- 
tion by  extension  of  the  third  personal  form.  It  has 
never  lost  its  A^esture  of  personality  ;  all  its  general  nouns 
retain  the  personal  particle',  the  great  majority  taking 
that  of  the  third,  though  a  few,  by  some  species  of 
attraction,  take  that  of  the  first.  Even  proper  names, 
those  of  persons  "^  and  towns,  invariably  take  the  personal 
particle.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  particle  of  the  first 
jierson  is  sometimes  employed,  this  particle  being  cus- 
tomarily prefixed  in  the  case  of  some  general  nouns  having 
a  strongly  subjective  connotation,  particularly  to  such  as 
signify  some  relation  of  time  or  place.  The  Iroquois  word 
'cf.nada'  (=  'a  village  ')  is  a  memorable  instance  in  which 


Tuti 


'  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  mostly  representing  ideas  introduced 
from  Spain ;  tliese  are  Oqha  =God,  boqka  —  money,  denda  (from  the  Sp. 
tienda)  =  tent  (in  the  general  sense  of  shelter),  nidu  —  hell,  niyha  = 
church.  Even  these,  when  pluralised,  take  the  plural  personal 
particle  ya-,  which  represents  indifferently  'our,*  'your,'  or  'their.' 

^  Nahednu  —  Pedro,  Naando  **  Antonio,  Nacoxi  =  Marco,  Nyixco  = 
Francesco,  &c. 
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nooK  II.    tlio  p.'irticlo   of   tho    first    porson   1ms  sorvod  na  n  j^otioial 
Ahnriqinni  P-'iitii'lo.      Uiulj^rstood  by  tlio  first  Fivncli  cxplorois  ns  thr 

>lmer»ctt.  proper  iiuino  of  u  villat^o  inhiihitod  by  tlioir  Iiulinii  jfiiidcs. 
this  siinplo  personal  n»»un  has  l)ecomo  the  iiamo  of  a  mcit 
American  nation.  The  uso,  however  of  the  purtich?  of  tli,. 
third  person  in  an  indelinito  sense  is  far  less  common  than 
that  of  th  >  third. 

The  nse  of  a  special  indefinite  particle,  prodiiciiii,'  llic 
sense  'a-father'  instead  of  'his-'  or  '  my-father '— a  iiatuial 
iiuloHnito  development  from  the  i)ersonal  foini  last  mentioned,  mav 
be  illustrated  from  the  lro(iuois  and  Mexican.  Th* 
former  represents  the  general  personality  'somebody's' 
or  'anybody's'  by  a  prefix  evidently  derived  from  tiie 
third  i)orso.^.  feminine.  This  form,  however,  is  not  in 
universal  use;  the  general  noun  is  most  emphatically 
expressed  by  employing,  as  described  in  the  preccdiii;,^ 
paragraph,  the  vigorous  i)relix  of  the  third  i)erHon  maseii- 
line  'ra-'  or  *  ro- ' ;  this,  indeed,  occurs  so  frequently  as  [u 
have  given  the  general  European  name  to  the  languages  ot 
the  group.  Languages,  we  have  seen,  at  a  certain  staffc 
of  development  prefix  some  of  their  personal  particles 
and  postfix  others,  and  the  postfixes  have  evidently  been 
developed  latest.  Such  a  tendency  is  traceable  in  Mexican ; 
this  prefixing  language  forms  its  indefinite  or  general 
nouns  by  means  of  suffixes,  choosing  for  the  purpose  its 
favourite  and  characteristic  articulant.  The  Mexican  general 
particle  is  '  -itl '  or  '  -tli ' ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
in  the  highly  generalised  Mexican  of  the  Valley  a  few 
familiar  words  retain  the  particle  of  the  third  person  con- 
currently with  it '.  In  the  Mexican  of  Xalisco  "-,  where  the 
Toltecs  and  Aztecs  were  settled  previoiisly  to  their  occu- 

'  Ititl  =  stomacli ;  Icxitl  =  foot ;  YoUotl  ■=  heart ;  Yacatl  —  nose ;  Ihm 
=  name  ;  Icel  =  alone,  &c. 

^  Pi-operly  ^allisco  =  Place  of  Sand  {xalli).  The  district  still  forms, 
under  its  indigenous  name,  one  of  the  United  States  of  the  Mexican 
Republic. 
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patinii   of   tlic  valley,    iiiul    whoro  u   inoro   iircliJiic  <lialoct     Hook  ii. 
picvjiils,    lliti   i)urti(;lo   (tf*  thn   third    person    is   prefixed    to  AhuruiiiuU 
;i  liir^'<'r   ii'iiuIht   of  uoiins  ;    uiul   u  similar    |)henoiii<Mion    -'•""'"ca. 
appears  in   the  Mexican   <»f  Isalco,  still  S|)oken  by  the  de- 
M-eiulaiits  of  Tlaxcaltoc  ccdonisls  who  migrated  to  C«'ntral 
America  loiu^  hefore  th(»  coii(|uest.      In  this  dialect  several 
nouns  still  retain  the  i)relix  of  the  first  person,  as  in  the 
Otomi '.  • 

At  this  point  it  will  bo  convenient  to  introduce  an  im-  ivrsoimi 
portant  verification  of  the  i)ersonal  theory  of  lanj,niage  with  j',\7i  I^i^„ 


A  few  spociimciis  an-  sultjoincil : — 


Mkxican  of  Xai,isco. 

Vitrtiilv  0/ fhird parxon  relaiticd.) 
IiiKK-,  |>l.  inialiuan. 
Iina(iiialli. 

Iiiiiipoch. 

Ii-li.'iii. 

Itiit/in. 

Inant/in. 

Ijiiltzin. 

Tlaxcaltec  of  Isalco. 

{ParlkJc  offrst  pcison  rrfnincd.) 
Nutecu  —  father  (my-cliiuf). 
Ntinaii. 
Nuliut'Uigu. 
Nu/uiiti'(.'un. 
Nnziincal. 

(Partidc  0/ third  persu7i  retcthml.) 
Iton. 
Itan. 
Izuat. 
IquechquilU 


Mexican  of  thk  Vai.lky. 

{(icncraliscd/itrms.) 
Maitl  (hand). 
Maqualli    i^i  ".glit    Ijand,    lit.    'good 

hand'). 
Mapoch  (left  haiul,  lit. 'wciikhand'). 
Chan  (house,  country  of  domicilo). 
Tatli  (father). 
Nantli  (mother). 
Pilli  (son). 


Tecuyo  (cluof). 
Nantli  (mother). 
Ilueltiuli  (brother). 
Tzoutecomatl  (head). 
Tzoucalli  (hair). 


of 

provtxl 
hy  tlie 
Mi'xirim. 


Tentli  (hp,  moutli). 
Thmtli  (tooth). 
Xihuitl  (leaf,  grass). 
Quechtli  (neck). 

Other  noteworthy  features  of  the  Xaliscan  dialect  are  (i)  the  absence 
of  the  use  of  the  article  in  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  as  a  pre- 
position meaning  'to'  or  'in';  (2)  the  archaic  termination  in  -c 
lur  -tl,  as  fepec  for  tepetl  (mountain),  icxic  for  icxitl  (foot).  The  Mexican 
of  Nicaragua,  and  that  of  Isalco,  use  -t  for  -tl  in  terminations  ;  this 
is  iilso  characteristic  of  the  Olmec  Mexican,  spoken  in  the  sierra  of 
Puebla  (Analea  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  torn.  iii.  p.  aagi). 
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Hook  IT.    which   tho  Moxiciiii   t'lirnishiss  us.     Tlio  curri'iit   phihiloyy 
Aboriijinnl  tr<Jit.s   j)c'r.s()nul    forius    tis    having    boeii    produced    hy    tin. 

America,  synthesis  of  uii  original  porsoiml  pronoun  witli  an  original 
gonoral  form,  consitlorotl  us  u  stem  or  root ;  according  tu 
tho  tlioory  which  results  from  the  American  languages  tin- 
general  form  has  been  produced  by  analysis  from  ante- 
cedent personal  holophrasos.  Tho  personal  and  gontral 
forms  of  tho  Mexican  appear  quite  inconsistent  with  tlie 
current  theory.  The  latter  have  evidently  been  formed 
from  the  former  by  dropping  the  personal  prefixes  and 
sullixing  the  indefinite  or  general  particle  Tla ;  and  tho 
vowel  of  this  jxirticlo  has  either  been  dropped  (-tl),  or  has 
changed  into  the  vowel  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  fnr 
the  lingual  explodent  (-tli),  in  accordance  with  a  princiilo 
already  indicated  '.  The  contrary  hypothesis  would  invulw 
the  improbable  conclusion  that  general  nouns  of  a  suh. 
stantially  uniform  and  highly  oralised  typo  could  give  rise, 
by  composition  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  to  a  varied 
series  of  terminations,  some  of  which  are  oralised,  while 
others,  for  no  apparent  reason,  are  gutturalised.  No  philo- 
logist familiar  with  the  American  languages  can  doubt  that 
the  stems  used  with  the  Mexican  personal  particles  repre- 
sent the  original  forms  of  these  nouns,  and  the  weakened 
general  forms  are  derivatives  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  substantive  pronouns,  which  represent  tho 
personal  particles  compounded  with  elements  denoting 
'body'  or  'substance-.' 

'  Ante,  p.  139.     Some  old  derivatives  of  'hand'  ('maca'  —  give; 
'  macuilli '  =  five)  are  clearly  formed  from  the  personal  stem  '  -mac' 

'■'  TYPES  OF  THE   MEXICAN  NOUN. 

Personal.  General. 

Guttural  endings. 

Noyacauh  (my-nose) Yacatl. 

Nomac  (my-hand),  pi.  Nomahuan  Maitl,  pi.  Maimd. 

Nocac  (my-shoe) CactH 

Oralised  endings. 
Notoca  (my-name),  pi.  Notocahuan    Tocaitl,  pi.  Totocame. 
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Our    illustrations    of    the    rudimont.'iry   modos    of    dis-    Book  11. 
|K'i-soualisatioii  have  lioeii  drawn  tVoiu  iho  i>r«lixin<;  group  Aborinimi 
iif  lauyuayoH,  to  which   those  in(;dos  arc  inaiiiiV-.stly  most    ■'1'"l'*""' 
;i|»I>Ucal)le.     Sullixing    languagos,    in    which    tho    .stnso    of  j',!,,,,''^,',,,. 
till-  thing  has  t-oino  to  iireddniiiiato  dvor  tho  soiiso  of  tho  '■"^tio'i  •'>' 
associated  personality,  and  tho  stem  precedes  tho  personal  tho  pur- 
|i;irticle,  dispense  with  thoho  rude  expedients.     These  more  ^1*!!"^,  ^""^' 
advanced   languages    easily   drop   their   jjorsonal   particles, 
leaving  the  unburdened  st( m  ready  for  use  as  tho  general 
torni,  tho  particles  bein<r  reappended  at  will  when  occasion 
may  require.     An  illustration  above  cited  from  the  (Juarani 
shows  that  prefixing  languages  may  generalise  by  simply 
dropping  the  personal  particle.     In  this  language,  howevei-, 
the  rudimentary  expedients  above  described    are  also   re- 
ported to  ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  adoption  of  sutlixation 
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Notet'pa  (niy-knifu,  of  stone) .     .     .  Tecpatl. 

Xooal  (^my-house),  pi.  Nocalluiau   .  C'alli  (onco  Caltli),  pi.  Caltiii. 

Noiian  (my-motliLT) Nantli. 

•Notecon  i,iuy-i»ot,  eaitlien)      .     .     .  Tecomatl. 

Ni>toch(niy-rabbit),pl.Notoch-huau  Tochtli,    pi.    Totochtin    (mod. 

Tochtin). 

N'ntematl  (my-sling) Tcmatlatl. 

MEXICAN  PERSONAL   PARTICLES  AND   PRONOUNS. 

No-  (my-) Nehuatl,  Neliua  (I). 

Mo-  (thy-) Tehuatl,  Tehua  (tliou). 

I-  (his-) Yehuatl,  Yelma  (he,  she,  it). 

Tla-  (^somebody's,  something's)  .     .     Itla  (somebody,  something). 

Aca  (somebody;. 

To-  (our-) Tehuan,  Tehuantiu  (we). 

Amo- (your-) Amehu;>  ',  Amehuantin  (ye). 

In-  (their-) Yehuan,  Ychuaiitiu  (they). 

Acamo  (^some-persons). 

Kleinschmidt  (Gram,  der  Gronliindischen  Sprache,  p.  11)  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Esquimaux  particles  were  never  independent  words. 
Prof.  Misteli  (op.  cit.  p.  112)  calls  the  Mexican  -tl  the  'absolutive 
Hoxion,'  and  in  reference  to  the  special  plural  termination  of  the 
jxisjonal  forms  compares  (p.  128)  the  Hungarian  persona^'  nouns, 
which  form  the  plural  in  -1,  not  in  -k,  the  plural  termination  of 
tho  general  noun. 
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Book  II.    must  greatly  facilitate  the  transition  from  limited  personal 
Ah^rriginai  conceptions   to    the   classification   of   all    things  by  their 

America,  essential  attributes,  and  the  creation  of  a  system  of  general 
names  as  the  main  substance  of  speech.  Yet  even  the 
suifixing  Turanian  languages  of  Asia  afford  instances  in 
which  personal  conceptions  resist  generalisation  in  wliat 
has  been  described  as  their  last  stronghold,  the  inseparable 
belongings  of  the  individual'.  An  eminent  naturalist,  un- 
able to  reconcile  facts  of  this  kind  with  a  particular  theca  y 
of  the  origin  of  reason,  would  reject  them  as  incredible  -. 
The  Americanist  sees  in  them  sporadic  illustrations  of 
a  law  which  the  lower  languages  of  America  establish  by 
abundant  evidence,  and  one  link  among  the  many  which 
connect  those  languages  with  the  Turanian  group  in  tin- 
Old  World. 

The  last-named  mode  of  dispersonalisation,  so  far  as  its 
working  can  be  inferred  by  comparing  various  American 
forms,  shows  such  an  agreement  with  what  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  two  modes  previously  examined  as  to  leave 
no  vestige  of  doubt  concerning  the  uniformity  of  tlie 
process  by  which  general  terms  have  come  into  existence. 
The  particles  have  not  been  dropped  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously ;  that  of  the  third  person,  which  contains  tlie 
germ  of  generalisation,  has  led  the  way,  and  seems  to  have 
disappeared  by  gradual  wasting.  While  the  first  and  second 
persons  commonly  require  strong  explodents,  the  third 
admits  weak  ones,  often  using  an  unsupported  vowel.    We 

'  Ante,  p.  256. 

'  '  Dr.  Lathiim  is  quoted  as  telling  us  that  a  Kurd  of  the  Zara  tribe. 
who  presented  Dr.  Sandwith  with  a  list  of  native  words,  was  not 
able  to  conceive  a  hand  or  father  except  so  far  as  thoy  were  related 
to  himself  or  something  else.  Now  it  is  very  likely  that  we  have 
here  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  either  of  Dr.  Latham, 
Dr.  Sandwith,  or  the  Kurd.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  Kurd 
could  not  think  of  a  hand  or  a  father  not  his,  nor  that  of  Dr.  Sand- 
with, nor  that  of  some  other  given  man,'  &c.  Dr.  St.  G.  Mivart, 
'The  Origin  of  Human  Reason,'  p.  275. 
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have  seen  that  in  some  prefixing  languages  its  particle  loses  Book  ii. 
place,  and  becomes  a  suffix';  both  in  prefixing  and  suffixing  Ahnriyinai 
languages  it  has  a  tendency  to  vanish  altogether,  leaving  ^•''"''•ic«. 
the  fir.st  and  second  only  as  representatives  of  the  j^ersonal 
stage  of  sjieech.  This  process  recalls  what  was  noticed 
above  in  discussing  dispersonalisation  by  reference  to  the 
three  classes  of  things  symbolised  in  language — the  fact 
that  the  names  of  objects  external  to  the  fooci  group,  in  the 
personal  stage  ahvays  denoted  by  words  of  the  third  person, 
lose  their  personality  most  easily  '^.  Knowledge  has  mainly 
advanced  through  conceptions  of  this  class ;  the  develop- 
ment of  speech  has  thus  co-operated  with  general  mental 
progress  in  driving  personality  from  the  field,  and  establish- 
ing language  on  a  predominant  basis  of  generalised  names. 
These  largely  consist  of  what  were  once  terms  of  the  third 
person ;  hence  in  whatever  aspect  this  powerful  factor  in 
thought  and  speech  is  regarded,  it  stands  forth  as  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  the  universe  of  things  within  the  grasp  of 
language  ■'.  Having  a  more  extensive  association  with  attri- 
butes than  the  second  and  first  persons,  it  has  fostered  the 
natural  tendency  of  mind  to  separate  wholes  into  their 
apparent  parts,  and  hence  to  consider  the  qualities  of  things 
apart  from  the  things  themselves.  Lastly,  it  has  a  stronger 
affinity  than  the  other  persons  for  the  absent  and  the 
imaginaiy ;  and  we  have  already  observed  that  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  to  symbolise   things  of  these  classes — the 

'  Ante,  p.  229.  ^  Ante,  p.  255. 

'■'  The  iirst  and  third  persons  belong  to  thought  as  well  as  language, 
the  second  to  language  only.  The  advance  of  thought,  in  the  earliest 
stage,  seems  to  have  consisted  iu  gradually  separating  things  thought 
of  in  the  third  person  (see  ante,  pp.  208,  209)  from  the  general  contents 
of  the  consciousness  — a  process  carried  on  in  various  degrees  by 
the  speechless  animals — and  enlarging  tiie  chiss  of  ideas  tlius  marked 
otf,  so  far  as  mental  capacity  and  experience  in  different  circumstances 
permitted.  The  second  person,  being  the  creature  of  language,  is  pro- 
bably recognised  only  by  those  among  the  lower  animals  which  are 
associated  with  man,  and  by  these  only  in  some  rudimentary  form. 
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Book  II.    latter  of  vvhicli  in  strictness  includes  the  former — marked 
Ahi,rhjinai  ^1*®  cliief  turning-point  in  the  history  of  speech  '.    Each  of  the 


^1  ini'vica. 


Imaf^ina- 
tion  and 
jjoucraliaii- 
tion. 


characteristics  above  noticed  may  be  suj^posed  to  have  liad 
some  share  in  developing  the  general  noun  ;  they  do  at  all 
events  reappear  in  it,  and  in  more  marked  forms. 

The  wider  grasj)  of  the  general  .  oun  is  the  most  obvious 
among  the  characteristics  connecting  it  with  the  third 
person  ;  and  it  is  plausibly  said  that  the  force  of  words 
depends  on  the  number  of  ideas  of  which  the  word  is 
a  sign'".  The  superiority  of  the  general  over  the  personal 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought  largely  consists  in  the  power  of 
suggesting  more  individuals  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  To  disciird 
the  shifting  attribute  of  personality,  wholly  valueless  as  an 
indication  of  the  nature  of  things,  enables  and  induces  the 
mind  to  dwell  with  more  freedom  on  those  permanent 
attributes  in  which  that  nature  essentially  consists '.     The 

'  Ante,  p.  192. 

'^  Home  Tooko,  Diversions  of  Purify,  Part  I.  cli.  2.  The  observation 
may  be  accepted  if  *  force'  be  understood  in  the  sense  of '  impulsive' 
or  logical  force  (see  ante,  pp.  220,  221),  for  the  wider  the  comprohen- 
sion  of  any  term  the  larger  is  the  group  or  train  of  ideas  suggestablo 
by  it.  The  '  finite '  or  rhetoiical  force  of  terms,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  greater  the  fewer  the  number  of  things  denoted  by  them. 

'■^  The  most  highly  personalised  book  is  the  Hebrew  Bible;  the 
least  personalised,  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians,  Pindar,  and 
Saemuud's  Edda,  English  usage,  which  stands  midway  between 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Greek  poets,  has  probably  been  affected  by 
the  Biblical  idiom.  Instead  of  '  he  drew  liis  swoi-d  from  its  sheatii,' 
Homer  has  'he  drew  sword  from  sheath' :  the  indications  of  peisoii 
are  superfluous,  for  no  warrior,  at  the  monjent  of  action,  would  draw 
the  sword  of  any  person  other  than  himself,  or  from  any  sheath  othur 
than  its  own.  The  contrast  between  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  regards 
the  progressive  forms  of  speech  is  fundamental,  and  extends  to  tin; 
abstract  noun,  for  which  Hebrew  has  no  distinctive  form.  Tlius 
in  Psalm  Ixxxv.  v.  10,  '  mercy  and  truth  liave  met  each  other,  justice 
and  peace  have  kissed,'  where  all  the  substantives  are  masculine!", 
concrete  persons  are  forcibly  suggested  ;  in  the  next  verse  truth 
sprouts  forth  from  the  earth  like  a  plant,  while  justice  looks  on 
(favourably)  from  heaven.  In  Psalm  Ivii.  ver.  11,  botli  these  abstrac- 
tions are  conceived  as  plants  or  persons   of  gigantic   stature.    All 
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power  of  analysis  is  stimulated  on  the  one  hand,  the  imagi-  Book  ir. 
nation,  or  power  of  bringing  ideas,  stored  up  in  memory,  Ahoriijiwi 
either  singly  or  by  groups  or  trains,  from  the  substiatum  to  ■4"»''''"'" 
the  surface  of  the  mind,  and  varying  or  transposing  them  at 
will,  on  the  other'.  For  general  terms  open  the  broader 
way  to  that  realm  of  the  absent  and  the  imaginary  by  the 
conquest  of  which  language  has  reduced  the  mental  universe 
to  order.  Rudimentary  speech,  wo  have  shown  ^,  represented 
ill  some  halting  fashion  the  eft'oct  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  real  and  present,  advancing  from  this,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  the  real  and  absent.  The  absent  is  always 
imaginary  in  thought ;  and  from  what  is  imaginary  in 
thought  the  transition  is  easy  to  what  is  imaginary  in  fact 
;is  well  as  in  thought  -  a  class  which  includes  all  the  past, 
tho  future  and  the  possilde,  and  whatever  conies  within  the 
scope  of  will,  besides  those  unreal  conceptions  to  which 
the  name  Imaginaiy  is  commonly  appropriated.  A  certain 
margin  of  imaginary  things  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind 
by  the  personal  noun ;  1)ut  this  margin  is  indefinitely 
enlarged  when  the  limiting  element  of  personality  is  re- 
moved.    As  the  essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  separated 
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the  abstract  words  in  the  English  Bible  represent  terms  the  original 
meaning  of  which  is  concrete.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Semites  had 
no  pliilosopliy  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks.  Tho 
pttuliarities  above  noticed  are  usually  classed  as  'poetical.'  Tney 
ai)i)c'ar  rather  to  be  of  a  logical  nature,  and  to  represent  a  struggle 
between  advancing  thought  on  tho  one  hand,  and  established  forms 
of  speech  on  the  other.  Qualities  when  first  recognised  as  '  things ' 
lante,  p.  194,  note),  were  conceived  and  represented  as  concrete 
living  objects.  Tlie  higher  forms  of  poetry  freely  employ  abstrac- 
tions;  Homer  and  Milton  begin  their  great  ejjics  with  'wrath' 
and  '  disobedience.' 

'  '  Imagination '  is  used  in  substantially  the  same  sense  as  by 
Aristotle  (Do  Anima,  Lib.  iii.).  Bacon  (Adv.  of  Learning,  Book  ii), 
and  Hobbes.  Bacon's  observation  on  the  still  subsisting  abuse  and 
degradation  of  the  tei'in  (as  in  '  works  of  imagination ')  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received. 

-  '  Mentem  praesentia  ducunt.'    Ante,  p.  186. 
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Book  II.  from  the  accidents  of  personality,  are  contemplated  in  a 
Aboriginal  clearer  light,  the  mind  tends  to  fix  more  and  more  upon 
them,  and  less  upon  the  sul)stantive  things  in  which  thev 
inhere ;  and  the  way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  fruitful 
process  of  abstraction.  The  mind  exercises  with  nioie 
freedom  the  power  of  comparison  as  the  enlarged  groujis 
and  trains  of  ideas  which  are  suggested  to  the  mind  ]>y 
general  terms  are  classified  with  greater  ease  ;  and  a  scale 
of  excellence  is  thus  formed,  in  which  imaginary  things  tend 
ultimately  to  occupy  higher  places  than  those  belonging  to 
the  realm  of  actual  fact.  As  thought  insensibly  rises  to 
higher  and  still  higher  standards,  the  general  name,  by  virtue 
of  its  unlimited  power  of  suggesting  the  imaginary,  becomes 
a  si^ecific  element  in  i)rogress :  for  when  the  Imaginary 
is  persistently  presented  to  the  mind,  and  conceived  as 
desirable,  the  will  is  prompted  to  realise  it '. 

While  generalisation  lays  open  a  wider  prospect  into 
the  vast  realm  of  the  Imaginary,  abstraction  awakens  and 
disciplines  a  new  sense  wherewith  to  explore  it— an  organ 
of  purely  mental  vision.  It  introduces  into  language  names 
for  attributes ;  conventional  entities  or  *  entia  rationis,' 
feigned  as  existing,  but  which  no  more  exist,  or  can  be 
imagined  to  exist,  apart  from  the  substantive  things,  or 
*  entia  realia,'  in  which  they  are  understood  to  inhere,  than 
force  can  exist,  or  be  imagined  to  exist,  apart  from  matter  . 
We  have  here  something  resembling  what  was  observed 
in  reviewing  the  beginnings  of  material  progress,  and  also 

'  This  species  of  the  Imaginary  is  the  so-ciilled  *  ideal.'  As  evoi y- 
thing  in  the  mind  is  necessarily  '  ideal,'  this  degraded  term  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

*  'Imagined'  is  used  in  the  strict  sense.  There  can  be  no  imngc 
or  idea  of  an  attribute  in  tho  mind  apart  from  a  substance.  The 
old  Realists  alleged,  and  probaiily  supposed,  attributes  to  have  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  could  not  possibly  imagine  them  as  so  existing. 
All  that  is  done,  in  naming  them,  is  to  feign  or  make  believe  that 
they  exist  (Hobbes).  'Force'  and  'matter'  themselves,  as  Du 
Bois-Reymond  puts  it,  are  'ual^'  absiractions,  taken  from  diflVrint 
points  of  view,  from  things  as  they  are.' 
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in  tracing  the  foundations  of  speech  itself '.      In  each  of   Book  it. 
these  cases  there  has  been  a  transition  from  rehance  on  the  Abnriginui 
natural  to  reliance  on  the  artificial ;   a  new  l)asis  of  sul)-    ^^nenca. 
sistence   and    of  tliought   has  been    gradually  established. 
But  abstractions   are   artificial  in  a  dou})le  degree ;    they 
are  conventional  symbols  for  conventional  things.      They 
abl)reviate    thought    by    enabling    and    hal>ituating   it    to 
classify  its   objects    apart   from  their  manifold  aspects  in 
the  concrete,  according  to  those  qualities  which  alone  give 
to  substantive  things  the  importance  attached  to  them  by 
man^;  they  enlarge  and  correct  it,  by  enabling  it  to  classify 
these  qualities  themselves.   Generalisation  discards  a  shifting 
attribute  which  interferes,  wherever  it  persists,  with  the 
only  useful  classification  of  things  for  mental  purposes — 
that  which  regards  them  in  the  light  of  their  permanent 
attributes.      Abstraction    completely    clears    the    path    of 
thought ;   it  neglects  concrete  objects  altogether,  and  con- 
denses,   by    a    rational    magic,    the    essential    qualities    of 
numberless  things  into   a   single  pregnant  symbol.      The 
two  processes  are  the  necessary  complements  of  each  other. 
Generalisation  can  only  take  place  by  the  recognition,  though 
in  a  latent  form,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  of  those  factitious 
things  which  abstraction  subsequently  names ;   abstraction 
can  only  maintain  itself  by  concurrent  reference  to  the 
treasury  of  ideas  stored  up  under  general  terms.      Apart 
from  such  reference,  no  abstract  term  can  suggest  any  idea 
whatever,  except  that  of  some  sequence  of  articulated  sounds 
apprehended  through  the  ear,  or  the  substituted  one  of  some 
group  of  literary  symbols  apprehended  by  the  eye.    Abstract 
terms  are  the  bank-notes,   general  terms  the   coinage,   of 
language.     The  former  require  the  latter,  to  support  their 
value  and  sustain  their  circulation  ;  they  are  valueless  unless 
they  can  l)o  exchanged  for  it  at  will,  and  immediately.    The 
germ  of  abstraction,  like  that  of  generalisation,  is  latent  in 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  303  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  107. 
"  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  ii.  Aph.  17. 
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Book  II.    the  lowest  forms  of  speech.     Pain  and  hunger,  heat  and 
Ahnriqinal  ^^^^^   ^^^  abstractions  :    the  equally  primitive  conceptions 

America,  of  'day'  and  'night,'  importing  the  presence  or  absence  of 
solar  light,  are  double  abstractions.  Language,  in  creating 
abstract  terms,  has  merely  analysed  what  has  existed  for  the 
mind,  in  some  concrete  aspect,  from  the  veiy  beginninjj:,s  ot 
thought ' . 

Travellers  who  have  lived  familiarly  among  the  Americui 
aborigines  have  commonly  found  that  even  after  acquirinjf 
a  knowledge  of  their  language  some  invincible  obstacle 
seems  to  prevent  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  with  them. 
Some  specific  difference,  it  has  been  suggested,  must  exist 
between  the  European  and  the  Indian  mind ".  The  Indian 
appears  not  to  see  or  feel,  think  or  reason  in  the  same 
way  as  the  European^.  The  depths  of  his  being  concenl 
some  inexplicable  mj^stery ;  the  mirror  of  his  intellect  is 
of  abnormal  focus,  or  throws  off  distorted  reflexions.  Idle 
platitudes  such  as  these  could  only  result  from  superficial 
or  prejudiced  observation.  Mind  is  essentially  the  same 
in  all  varieties  of  man  ;  the  lowest  American  Indian  thinks 
and  reasons  like  ourselves*.     The  difference  between  him 

^  See  ante,  pp.  195,  196. 

2  Karl  Andree,  '  Globus,'  Vol.  IX.  p.  42. 

'  Roger  Williams  called  the  New  England  Indians  '  wolves  Avith 
human  brains.'  '  Men  with  wolves'  brains  '  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark. 

*  The  writer's  friend  Sig.  Giovanni  Pelleschi,  of  Buenos  Ayrts, 
who  spent  several  months  among  the  Mattacco  Indians,  maintain^ 
that  'these  Indians  possess,  to  the  full,  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  and  his  power  of  reasoning  ;  and  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
they  are  like  ourselves  both  as  to  ability  and  antiquity.  The  distance 
between  us  is  that  of  the  actual  world  of  facts  and  of  the  ideas  relating 
to  them ;  but  it  is  disproportionate  to  their  faculties  and  ours.  .  .  . 
Hereditary  physiology  must  have 'had  little  or  no  effect  on  mankind 
throughout  the  world  during  the  period  of  barbarism.  It  is  by 
overlooking  these  considerations  that  the  public  in  general  is  led 
to  wonder  at  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  wild  races.  The  very 
small  intellectual  and  moral  distance  between  them  and  us  is  an 
eloquent  proof  of  the  immense  antiquitj'  of  man'  ('Eight  Months 
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and  the  Europe.an  is  a  difference  only  of  dogroe ;  and  Book  ii. 
thf  considerations  adduced  above  lend  opportune  aid  in  Ahvriiiinni 
estimating  it.  The  truth  is  that  like  the  lower  animals,  he  •^""''■'<^"- 
lives  mainly  in  the  real  and  present '  ;  his  mental  action, 
insufficiently  stimulated  by  mere  thought,  requires  sensible 
things  for  its  support.  He  sees  everything  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  small  food-group ;  the  personal  system  of 
speech,  the  language  of  the  small  food-group,  gives  the 
clue  to  his  mental  condition.  General  terms,  the  mental 
apparatus  of  advanced  reason  and  imagination,  are  checked 
in  their  growth,  by  the  persistence  of  personalisation  : 
abstract  terms,  which  enlarge  the  mental  grasp  in  a  com- 
pound ratio,  exist  for  him,  if  at  all,  in  still  more  limited 
numbers.  The  materials  for  the  intellectual  temple  which 
language  raises  have  been  provided,  often  in  lavish  abun- 
dance, and  the  foundations  of  the  structure  have  been  laid. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Rude,  apparently  amorphous,  and  constructed 
with  little  experience  and  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
resources  of  art,  some  primitive  bulwark  of  speech  has 
universally  been  raised,  marking  and  preserving  the  scanty 
conquests  made  by  the  mind  over  the  material  universe. 
The  vast  and  symmetrical  temple  of  advanced  Language, 
with  its  arcades,  towers  and  domes,  is  wanting ;  to  erect 
and  complete  this  is  the  task  of  civilisation. 

Although     generalisation     introduces     no    fundamental  Effect  of 
change  into  the   scheme   of  grammar,   certain   fresh   out-  tion  upon 
growths  from  existing  grammatical  elements  tend  to  show  s'^'^'"""^''- 
themselves  as  general  terms  come  to  predominate  in  the 
system  of  speech  ;   and  these  affect  both  the  noun  and  the 


Hi' 


on  the  Gran  Chaco  of  the  Argentine  Republic,'  p.  apsX   Sig.  Pelleschi's 
work  contains  an  instructive  outline  of  the  Mattacco  grammar. 

'  Ulloa,  '  Noticias  Americanas,'  ch.  18  :  '  Lo  mismo  sucedo  con  los 
que  se  mantienen  en  su  primitiva  libertad,  sin  percibirse  que  pongan 
cuidado  en  mantener  especies  de  lo  pasado,  ni  en  ampliar  las  ideas 
a  lo  siicesivo  ;  unicamente  se  ocupa  su  imaginacion  on  lo  prosente, 
y  de  ello  en  lo  que  tienen  mas  immediato.*  The  wi-iter  refers  to 
the  '  unreduced '  Indians  of  Peru. 
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Book  ii.    verb.     While  the  general  noun  suggests  a  new  development 
Ahnriqinal  oi  Number  and  Gender,  the  dispersonalisation  of  the  verl) 
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leads  to  the  practice  of  compounding  it  with  one  or  inoiv 
prepositions.  Could  the  beginnings  of  this  practice  Ije  traced. 
in  those  languages  which  employ  it,  it  would  probably  be 
found  to  have  been  based  on  the  holophrastic  expression  of 
circumstance  in  the  verb,  which  has  so  prominent  a  pl;icc  in 
American  and  Turanian  speech  *  ;  and  in  such  languages 
the  practice  is  readily  extended  to  the  abstract  noun.  To 
this  use  of  the  preposition  the  unlimited  power  of  analysis 
possessed  by  the  most  advanced  languages  is  largely  due. 
Like  the  system  of  objective  gender,  this  artifice  is  wanting 
in  the  American  and  Turanian  languages  ;  objective  number 
is  fairly  developed  in  both.  Pluralisation,  notwithstanding 
Locke's  dictum  to  the  contrary-,  has  a  fundamental  con- 
nexion with  generalisation.  The  general  noun,  unlike  the 
personal  one,  essentially  '  signifies '  a  plurality  of  things ; 
in  the  singular  number,  it  denotes  one  individual,  while 
connoting  other  individuals,  besides  the  attributes  suggested 
by  the  name  :  in  the  plural  it  denotes  all  individuals  possess- 
ing the  attributes,  connoting  nothing  but  the  attributes 
themselves.  Both  objective  number  and  objective  gender 
have  been  produced  by  extending  to  the  substantive  part  of 
the  holophrase  attributes  which  naturally  affect  the  personal 
particles  ' ;  and  neither,  apparently,  should  rank  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  grammatical  scheme.  So  far  as  regards  gender, 
this  view,  as  will  presently  appear,  scarcely  requires  vindi- 
cating ;  in  regard  to  number  some  exj)lanation  is  necessary. 

^  Ante,  pp.  241-245. 

*  'General  terms  ...  do  not  signify  a  plurality,  for  '*  Man  "and 
"  Men  "  would  then  signify  the  same,'  &c.  (Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  Book  iii.  ch.  3,  §  12).  The  illustration  is  singularly 
unfortunate  ;  for  '  Man '  is  used  in  all  advanced  languages  as  an 
abstract  term  signifying  all  men  in  the  widest  or  metapliysical 
sense  of  'All.'  Locke  confuses  the  two  different  meanings  of 
'signify'  distinguished  in  the  text. 

^  Anie,  pp.  215,  217. 
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The  expression  of  number  in  objects  by  simple  indefinite    Book  ir. 
pliinilisntion  does  not  belong;  to  primitive  speech  ;  archaic  Ahnrinhini 
laiiy:imgcs  pr6ve  the  General  Plural  to  be  an  abstraction,    ^^menm. 
Iiiised  upon  less  comprehensive  concrete  forms.     Besides  the  tions",?t 
dtfinite  numbers  (i)  'One,'  denoted  by  the  Singular,  and  ^/}"^^«'  ''^ 

y  o  '  objects. 

(.')  'Two,  represented  by  the  Dual,  archaic  languages 
appear  to  have  usually  recognised  two  indefinite  ones  : 
(3)  'Some,'  the  Plural  of  Paucit'  fas  in  Arabic),  and  (4) 
Many,'  the  more  widely  employed  Plural  of  Multitude. 
The  last  three  forms  tend  to  merge,  and  in  course  of  time 
have  usually  merged,  in  the  General  Plural  of  ordinary 
;nammars.  As  language  becomes  more  and  more  analytical 
three  others  are  added  to  the  forms  above  cited  ;  (5)  the 
romparntive  plural  '  More,'  with  (6)  its  absolute  form  '  Most '; 
and  lastly  (7),  the  comprehensive  numeral  '  All.  This,  as 
the  logician  well  knows,  involves  several  ambiguities  ;  it  is 
uncertain,  when  it  is  employed  without  qualification, 
whether  it  denotes  the  '  All '  of  present  space  and  time 
lAll  present')',  the  'All'  of  experience  ('All  known,'  or, 
more  precisely,  'All  as  far  as  observation  has  extended')'^, 
or  the  metaphysical  '  AH,'  including  every  individual  that 
can  be  named  by  the  noun,  whether  present  or  absent,  past 
or  future,  and  whether  real  or  imaginary  (the  '  All '  of 
formal  logic).  The  nature  of  the  general  Plural,  founded  on 
the  forms  above  numbered  2,  3,  and  4,  will  best  appear  from 
a  brief  survey  of  this  familiar  element  as  exhibited  in  the 
American  grammars. 
The  inherent  tendency  cf  general  terms  to  suggest  to  the 

'  Til  is  rudimentiiry  conception  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
Itrimilivo  'All'  (=  *  every-one ').  'All'  in  the  Botocude  language 
is  =  10  (all  the  fingers).  Mexican  has  two  words  for  'all'  (mochi. 
ixquich),  which  can  now  be  used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural 
mocliintin,  ixquichtin). 

"  Bailey,  Theory  of  Reasoning,  p.  79.  The  want  of  a  short  and 
generally  adopted  expression  for  this  limited  'All,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  metaphysical  one,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
fallacies. 
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Hook  II.    miiid  more  things  than  one,  in  groups  or  trains— a  tendoncy 
Ahnrininnl  wliich  exists  only  in  a  limited  degree  in  personalised  terms 
Amvrioi.    — jg  prominently  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 
tion  ami      pluralising   the   names   of   objects   is   better  developed  in 
advanced  languages  than  in   rudimentary  ones.     Oljjectivc 
number  usually  follows  personal  number  in  its  admission  or 
rejection  of  the  dual  as  well  as  the  plural ;  yet  this  is  far 
from  being  a  general    rule.     The   Araucan,    for   oxauipli. 
dualises   as    well   as   pluralises   both  its  personal  particles 
and   its  nouns,  while  the  neighbouring  Tehuelche,   whi(  ji 
dualises  and  pluralises  its  personal  particles,  rejects  oljjictive 
num])er  altogether  ;  and  there  is  a  parallel  in  some  Mulane- 
sian  languages,   which  not  only  dualise,   ])ut    trinalisc.  as 
well  as  pluralise,  their  personal  particles,  but  limit  objective 
numlxr  to  a  singular  and  a  plural.     The  limits  of  objective 
dualisation    are  therefore  somewhat   narrower  in   Aniciiia 
than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  personal  dual,  and  objcotivf 
number  practically  regards  pluralisation  only  \     Two  tilings 
chiefly   arrest    attention    in   connexion  with  pluralisation  : 
(i)  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  restriction  on  its  employ- 
ment, and  {2)  the  mode  or  modes  by  which  it  is  effected. 
In  both  resi:)ects  the  American  and  the  Turanian  languages 
closely   correspond.       In    more   advanced   languages  most 
nouns  which  can  possibly  denote  more  than  one  object  are 
capable  of  pluralising,  and  are  pluralised  accordingly  when 
employed  in  the  plural  sense.     The  Turanian  and  American 
languages  divide  their  nouns  into  two  groups  ;  this  division 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  distinction  between  aniniati  d 
and  inanimate  objects.     The  higher  group  alone  is  admitted 
to  pluralisation  ;  in  the  lower  the  same  vocable  stands  for 
the  singular  and  j)lural  alike.      Different  languages  draw 
the  line  of  division  in  different  places.      Thus  the  Tamil 
diminishes  the  pluralising  group,  and  includes  among  its 
*  high-caste '  or  pluralising  nouns  only  names  applied  to  gods 
and    human   beings,  irrational  animals   being  regarded  as 
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mere  *  thiiifjfs,'  and  relegated  to  the  lower  or  *  casteloss '  Book  11. 
group.  The  Dacota  restricts  plurnlisation  to  names  denot-  Ahorhrinoi 
ing  men.  American  languages,  ns  a  general  rule,  show  ''"""'■'f"- 
!i  tendency  to  enlarge  the  pluralising  group  ;  the  principle 
-loms  to  be  that  many  objects  which  are  to  all  ajipearance 
inanimate  are  T-eally  inspired  with  life.  Aymara  pluralises 
iiiiiny  inanimate  nouns,  and  Quichua  does  the  same  in  a  less 
(U'orco.  Mexican  relaxes  the  restriction  but  slightly  ;  only 
a  ff'W  inanimate  objects,  such  as  *  heaven  '  (ilhuicatl),  '  star  ' 
fcitlalin),  'cloud'  (mixtli),  'mountain'  (tepetl),  arc  pcr- 
mitti'd  to  pluralise  (ilhuicame,  cicitlaltin,  mimixtin,  tetope 
or top.niO).  Grammarians  rightly  assign  as  the  reason  the 
tact  that  these  objects  were  believed  to  bo  in  fact  animated 
beings  K  On  the  same  principle,  the  names  of  inanimate 
things,  when  metaphorically  apjdied  to  things  animate,  were 
[tluralisod  ;  thus  'torch'  or  'light'  (ocotl,  tlahuilli)  when 
used  to  designate  gods  or  distinguished  men  make  in  the 
plural  ocome,  tlahuiltin.  When  number  is  jtrocisely  in- 
dicated by  a  numeral,  the  use  of  the  plural  form  is  considered 
superfluous  ;  thus  '  Seven  Snakes '  in  Mexican  is  not  Chicome 
cocohuA,  but  Chicome  cohuatl  ^.  The  Algonquin  shows  an 
unusual  degree  of  advancement  as  regards  objective  number. 
]iluralising  all  its  nouns,  and  distinguishing  animated  from 
inanimate  things  by  different  forms  of  the  j^lural  particle. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Turanian  and  American  M-.des  ..f 
languages  as  to  the  modes  of  forming  the  plural  is  equally 
striking.  In  both  groups  there  are  two  principal  ways  of 
pluralising.  (i)  The  simplest  is  merely  to  repeat  the 
singular;  thus  in  Quichua  'runa'=a  man,  'runaruna'  = 
men;  'llama'  =  a  llama,  'llamallama'=  llamas.  (2)  The 
other  mode  prefixes  or  appends  to  the  singular  a  particle 
of  multitude  ('  many-'  or  '  -many ') ;  suffixation  occurs  more 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  448,  545.  Modern  Mexican,  following  the  analogy 
of  Spanish,  relaxes  the  restriction  in  a  greater  degree.  See,  as  to 
'heaven,'  note  i,  p.  269  post. 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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Hook  IT.    often  than  profixfttion.      Thus  ap^ain  in  Qiiichua  'cuntur' 
Ahorhiinni   =ft  condor.   '  cunturcuna '=  c'ondors.     Anciont  Acciulian.  .1 

Amprka.  Turanian  hvnguago  only  recently  recovered  hy  scholars  ;itt»r 
slumbering  during  thousands  of  years,  presents  preci.vly 
the  same  modes  of  pluralisation  in  concurrent  use  ;  '  kliar,' 
for  example  (= a  hollow),  pluralises  as  'kharkhar,'  and  as 
'  kharrina.'  Ho,  among  many  other  instances,  in  Japanese 
'yama'  (  =  a  hill)  makes  yamayama ;  'fito'  (=a  nianl. 
fitogara.  Sometimes  the  plural  particle  is  prefixed  ;  tlius 
again  in  Japanese  '  dai  '  =  a  generation,  *  sudai  '  =  genenitiiiiis. 
Chinese  ecpially  employs  the  repeated  singular  and  prdixcl 
and  appended  particles,  the  latter  assuming  several  forms ; 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  Mexican.  The  numerous  modes  of 
pluralising  in  this  language  are  unusually  instructive :  in  this 
respect  it  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  to  the  less  advancfd 
Otomi,  which  invariably  forms  its  plural  by  the  prelixed 
particle  *ya-.'  Mexican  has  no  plur.al  form  of  this  descrip- 
tion '  ;  its  numerous  plural  forms  are  in  every  case  traceable 
to  the  doubleu  singular  and  to  appended  particles  of  multi- 
tude. The  doubled  singular  is  contracted  in  both  memljors. 
the  contraction,  however,  being  strongest  in  the  fonnor. 
Thus  the  plural  of  '  teotl '  ( =  god)  has  been  contracted  tVoni 
its  original  form  '  teotl-teotl '  into  '  teteo  ' ;  *  cohuatl ' 
(=snake)from  'cohuatl-cohuatl '  makes  'cocohuji';  similarly 
'huexolotl'  (=turkey)  forms  *  huehuexoloh,'  &c.  The 
plural  particles  taken  by  general  nouns  are  '-me,  -tin,"  and 
'-que';  personal  nouns  pluralise  in  '-huan'"'.*  One  group 
of  words,  following  a  principle  of  redundance  common  in 
Mexican,  combines  both  forms  of  pluralising  ;  thus  '  teuctli' 
and  *pilli'  (both  =  chief)  make  respectively  'teteuctin'  and 

'  There  is  indeed  a  form  of  pluralisation  which  consists  in  simply 
prefixing  to  the  noun  the  word  miec  (  =  much).  It  is  regarded  !!■> 
a  vulgarism  ;  thus  the  grammatical  plural  of  tlacatl  (man)  is  tkai 
or  tlatlacd,  but  an  Indian  will  sometimes  say  miec-tlacatl  (much-man  . 
There  are  also  a  few  words  as  nacatl  (piece  of  flesh)  and  quahuitl  ^^tref^ 
which  pluralise  only  by  means  of  miec,  as  miec-nacatl,  micc-quahuitl. 

"  See  ante,  p.  262. 
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•|ii|iiltin.'     In   anotlu'i*   group,    consisting   of  ethnological    n<«iK  11. 
names   the  doubled  singular  is  troat«'d  in  a  roniarkalde  way  ;  Atiw^inni 
the  former  member  is  omitted,  the  latter  one  still  retaining    Americn. 
its  abbreviated  form.     The  result  is  a  plural  consisting  simply 
ol  tlie  singular  minus  its  tinal  explodent.     Thus  *  Mexicatl ' 
l=:a  Mexican)  makes   in   the   plural    'Mexicah,'   '  Otomitl ' 
l  =  an   Otomi)    similarly    makes    Otomih.      Occasionally   a 
loinmon  noun  employs  both  this  abbreviated  form  and  that 
tiom   which    it  is   derived;    thus    'cihuatl'   (  —  a   woman) 
makes  both  'cihua'  and    'cicihua.'      A  liritish  Columbian 
lanj,'nage,    which    shows   a   remarkable    altinity    with    the 
Mexican,  exceeds  even  the  latter  in  the  numl)er  of  its  plural 
forms  '  ;  but  American  languages  rarely  possess  this  great 

'  Tin'  Tsimshian,  wliich  illustrates  all  the  Aniorican  forms  of 
jiluialiMation  better  than  any  other  language  that  can  be  mentioned. 
Ill  the  following  table  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas  (Report  of 
Coiiimittee  of  British  Association  on  the  N.  \V.  Tribes  of  Canada, 
1889)  and  of  Graf  von  Schuknburg  (Spracho  der  Zinishian-Indianer, 
1894)  liave  been  compared, 

TYPES  OF  PLURALISATION   (TSIMSIII\N   OF  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA}. 

Tlie  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  list  of  nouns,  but  the  same 
nuicU's  of  pluralisation  are  used  in  the  verb.) 

I.     Plural  same  as  Sinoular. 
All  animals  except  the  dog  ;  divisions  of  time,  weights  and  measures, 
some  natural  objects  and  implements. 

II.  Heterophonic  Plural. 
'  Tiquamelk  '  (  =  child),  pi.  '  kapetgeretolk.'   Many  of  the  commonest 
verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  some  common  adjectives. 

III.  Repetitive  Plural. 
[Unabbreviated  Repetition.] 

1.  Simple    Repetition.      'Hash'    (  =  dog\    pi.    'hashhash';    'si' 
-  foot),  pi.  *  sisi.' 

2.  Repetition  with  Vowel-Variation.  'Lap'  (=  stone),  pi.  liplap  : 
'wash'  (=  article  of  clothing),  pi.  'wishwash.' 

[Abbreviated  Repetition  (Reduplication''.] 

3.  Prefixing  Reduplication  without  Vowel-Variation.  'Kait'(=  hat), 
pi.  'kakait'  :  'lukshdk'  (=  door),  pi.  'lulukshak.' 
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Hook  h  variety  in  modes  of  pliiralising.  In  Quichua  many  n(jun> 
A horiiiinai  pl'iralise  by  means  of  the  so-called  'social'  case  of  tho 
singular,  which  originally  means  'in  company  with.'  Thus 
'  huaiiquentin,'  the  social  form  of  '  luiauque  '  (  =  a  broth*  r). 
means  not  only  '  in  company  with  a  brother,'  but  also 
'brother  with  brother,'  or  'brothers  together.'  The  name 
applied  by  the  Incas  to  the  entire  district  of  their  domination 
is  a  familiar  instance  of  this  usage  ;  Peru  was  called  by 
them  'Ttahuantin  Suyu,'  or  'The  Four-togother  Districts.' 
The  word  'suyu'  {=  district),  it  w^ill  be  observed,  docs  not 
pluralise,  while  a  needless  indication  of  pluralisation  is 
attached  to  the  numeral  preceding  it.  This  curious  idiom 
is  repugnant  to  the  general  method  of  American  and  Tuninian 
languages.  More  logical  than  those  of  Europe,  these  lan- 
guages even  abstain  from  pluralising  the  numeralised  noun, 
regarding  it  as  pluralised  by  virtue  of  the  number  definitely 
expressed.  The  practice  of  converting  the  numeral  into 
a  plural  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  noun  in  gender  and 
case  also  ',  is  unknown  to  them. 

The  mention  of  numerals  reminds  us  that  before  pro- 
ceeding with  our  analysis  of  pluralisation  it  should  be 
briefly  considered  in  a  broader  aspect.  Its  prevalence  marks 
a.  stage  in  mental  advancement  scarcely  less  momentous 
than  that  announced  by  the  predominance  of  generalisation. 
on  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  follow  by  equal  steps.     The 

4.  Prefixing  Redunlication  with  Vowel-Variation.  'Balaq' (  =  ghost  , 
pi.  '  bilbalaq.' 

5.  Reduplication  with  Euphonic  Explodents  ('  k '  or  *  t ')  inserted. 

6.  Suffixing  Reduplication.     '  Natatl '(=  company),  jjl.  'natatltatl.' 

IV.     Plural  formed  by  Particles  of  Multitude. 

Great  variety  is  found  in  this  mode  of  foi-ming  jjlurals.  Prt»fixes, 
infixes,  and  suffixes  all  occur,  sometimes  independently,  and  somo- 
times  in  combination,  an  infix  being  most  commonly  combined  witli 
a  suffix.  Particles  of  Multitude  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
repetition,  abbreviation,  or  vowol  variation,  in  the  stem,  as  in 
Group  III. 

'  As  in  duo,  ires,  and  the  series  bini,  (rini,  &o. 
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scalp  of  its  forms  above  given '  indicates  it  as  the  common    Rook  ir. 
root  (i)  of  consecutive  or  syllogistic  reasoning,  and  (2)  of  Ah^-Jiiiwif 
numeration  or  arithmetic,  so  far  as  these  processes  employ    ^> ''"''■''" 
the  artificial  basis  of  thought,  and  are  conducted  by  words'-. 
Separating  the  definite  from  the  indefinite  series  of  numerical 
torms- the  singular  'One,'  used  in  different  senses,  being 
common    to    both, — we    have  (i)  the  indefinite,  or  logical 
sories  'One,'  'Some,'  'More,'  'Most,'  and  (2)  the  definite  or 
arithmetical  series  'One,'  'Two,'  and  so  forth;    both  series 
end  in  the  variable  term  'All,'  which  in  its  widest  sense  is 
('(juivalent  to  the   'infinity'  of  arithmetic.      It  is  easy  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  series  first  became  an  instru- 
ment of  thought.     Classification  precedes  calculation  ;    the 
mind  advances,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite.     The    j\vev  animals  undoubtedly  classify  ;  it  is 
(loul)tful  if  they  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  calculation. 
In  some  low  languages,  of  which  the  Chiquito  is  an  example, 
the  indefinite  series  of  plurals  is  completely  formed,  while 
definite    plurals,    or    numerals,    are   wanting.     Logic    and 
arithmetic    are   founded   alike   on   observing   the   ratio   of 
'One'  to  other  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  each  pursuing 
one  of  the  two    series   of  terms   above   indicated.     Both 
proceed  by  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  for  logic  does 
nothing  but  add  things  to  things  to  form  classes,  attributes 
to  attributes  to  form  general  propositions,  and  propositions 
to    propositions    to    form    syllogisms ''.      The    process    of 
counting  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  classification  ;  the 

'  Ante,  p.  273. 

-  "Numeral  figures'  (not  unknown,  as  will  presently  appear,  in 
aborijiinal  America)  are  symbolic  substitutes  for  words.  Prof,  Misteli 
|)roposts  to  swell  the  list  of  '  Parts  of  Speech  '  by  making  the  '  Numeral  ' 
;i  distinct  species.     Numerals  are  abstract  nouns. 

^  Predication,  even  when  it  proceeds  beyond  the  mere  analysis 
if  personalised  conceptions  (ante,  p.  131),  merely  atWs  some  attribute 
'If  attributes  to  those  implied  in  the  name  of  the  subject.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  etymology  of  '  syllogism,' 
and  to  the  opening  pages  of  Hobbes's  '  Computation  or  Logic '  or 
'I.'  vlathan.' 
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judgment  of  Pythiicforas,  ascribing  to  the  supposed  inventor 
of  numbers  a  higher  degree  of  ingenuity  than  to  the  equallv 
imaginary  inventor  of  language,  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  substantially  sound.  Gesture,  moreover,  as  we  have 
shown  ',  retarded  the  development  of  objective  number  in 
speech,  while  it  facilitated  that  prior  development  of  mind 
which  rested  on  indefinite  classification. 
Non-pinrai-  Pluralisation  adds  emphasis  to  the  broad  classifications 
<in"ges?^  "  of  the  general  noun.  Wherever  it  is  imperfectly  developed 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sense  of  genus  and  species  is  as 
yet  but  feeble :  and  an  imperfect  development  of  it  is 
a  prominent  characteristic  in  most  American  languages. 
All  of  these  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  employ  tlu 
singular  where  more  advanced  ones  use  the  plural.  In  its 
lowest  phase,  there  is  no  separate  plural  form,  the  singului 
being  employed  for  the  plural  also,  and  various  particles 
of  multitude  being  occasionally  added,  as  circumst.ince 
suggests.  At  this  rudimentary  stage,  which  occurs  in 
many  American  languages,  the  plural  occasionally  bears 
witness  to  its  origin  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
Chiquito,  and  probably  other  languages,  admit  it  only  in 
the  case  of  the  dispersonalised  noun,  personal  nouns 
inflexibly  retaining  the  singular  form.  Traces  of  this 
limitation  are  found  even  in  the  Mexican ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  jjlural  of  the  personal  noun  is  of  recent  establish- 
ment, having  probably  been  formed  by  imitation  of  tlie 
general  noun  '^  Among  laiiguages  which  possess  no  true 
plural  may  be  mentioned  the  Chibcha  (now  a  dead  lan- 
guage) and  Lule  of  South  America,  and  the  Miztec  and 
Zapotec  of  Mexico.  In  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Hidatsa  of 
Dacota,  plurals  are  for  the  most  part  only  distinguishable 
from  singulars  by  the  context. 

'  Ante,  p.  213. 

*  See  'Typos  of  the  Mexican  Noun,'  ante,  p.  262.  -huan  is  an 
extremely  common  particle  in  modern  use  denoting  addition,  snnu- 
thing  following  on,  and  largely  used  as  a  conjunction, 


isation. 
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The  general  principle  exhibited  in  these  non-pluralising  Book  ir. 
languages  survives,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  ^ ,,,,-, ■■„,,, 
others  ;  the  Tsimshian  Group  No.  I  illustrates  it  in  a  ^i"''''ca. 
language  which  has  largely  outgrown  it.  Its  logical  aspect  ^^"fj!^"ot 
is  easily  explained.  Tlie  general  noun,  from  which  the  Noii-riaiiii 
phn-al  is  derived,  connotes  mnltitude '  ;  the  most  archaic 
sjicech,  api^arently,  was  satisfied  with  this  mere  suggestion 
of  'many,'  and  did  not  proceed  to  its  denotation.  Yet  it  is 
!?carcely  necessary  to  borrow  the  technical  terms  of  logic  in 
order  to  prove  what  a  moment's  consideration  must  make 
obvious  to  the  reader — the  fact  that  most  things  named  in 
primitive  language  occur  in  groups  consisting  of  locally 
contiguous  individuals,  and  that  the  mental  image  suggested 
by  the  greater  number  of  general  names,  even  in  the 
singular,  would  therefore  naturally  be  of  a  plural  nature. 
The  same  must  be  true  in  the  case  of  things  not  thus 
abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  but  only  to  be  individually 
discovered  by  gradual  experience,  and  often  widely 
separated,  in  time  or  space,  or  both,  as  to  the  mental 
impression  produced  by  each.  The  mental  image  <  voked 
by  the  name  of  such  a  thing,  even  in  the  singular,  may 
include  many  individuals,  appearing  less  and  less  distinctly 
in  an  ever  receding  series  ;  yet  the  sum  of  such  a  series  can 
be  proved  mathematically  not  to  exceed  unity,  and  would 
find  appropriate  and  sufficient  expression  in  a  name  of 
the  singular  number '\  Paradox  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem,  objective  number  is  imnecessary  to  speech  ;  language, 
considered  as  a  mere  machine  for  the  transmission  of  impres- 
sions, would  probably  be  more  logical  without  it.  It  is 
otherwise  with  personal  number,  which  is  essential  to 
speech,  and  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  its  development. 

The  heterophonic  plural  (Tsimshian  Group  No.  II),  like 
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'  Ante,  p.  272. 

■  The  reador  who  cares  to  verify  this  statement  will  be  satisfied 
by  consulting  Taylor's  little-known  'Elements  of  a  New  Arithmetical 
Notation'  ^1823). 
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JJuoK  ir.  tlie  corresponding  form  of  the  general  noun  ',  appears  to  Ix- 
A  horUihuti  comparatively  rare.  It  should  probably  be  regarded  not  as 
Anwriat.  .^^  original  plural  form  annexed  to  a  correlative  singular,  hut 
i)hoid<"  ^^  ^"^  among  many  alternative  singulars  used  in  the  food- 
repetitive,  group,  oacli  representing  the  thing  in  some  slightly  diilerent 
tereiitiated  aspect.  Several  heterophonic  names  having  come  into  use 
i>  ma  s.  ^j^  ^  principle  already  illustrated  ^,  it  would  not  be  un- 
natural for  one  among  them  to  be  customarily  employed  in 
a  plural  sense.  Its  establishment  in  this  form,  prol>ably 
once  more  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  scanty- 
remnants  found  in  existing  languages,  seems  to  mark  a 
transition  from  occasional  pluralisation,  as  described  in  the 
pi-eceding  paragraph,  to  those  permanent  plurals,  formed 
by  repetition  and  differentiation  of  the  singular,  which 
represent  the  final  stage  of  pluralisation.  The  repetitive 
plural  (Tsimshian  Group  No.  Ill),  which  recalls  the  repeti- 
tive pictograph  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  may  originally 
have  been  a  plural  of  paucity.  Pluralisation  by  particles 
of  multitude  (Tsimshian  Group  No.  IV)  is  the  mode 
employed  in  advanced  languages  ;  and  in  these  the  par- 
ticle is  always  a  suffix.  The  Araucan  and  other  American 
languages,  besides  the  Tsimshian,  afford  instances  of  a 
prefix  or  prefixes  being  used  concurrently  witli  a  suffix  or 
suffixes.  The  Kiriri  generally  employs  distinct  prefixes  of 
multitude  and  totality ;  but  nouns  of  blood-relationship 
pluralise  by  the  suffix  *-te,'  those  of  personal  belongings 
by  the  suffix  '-a.'  Athapascan  has  different  plural  suffixes 
for  blood-relations  and  for  human  beings  generally. 
Cherokee  different  plural  prefixes  for  inanimate  objects 
and  animated  beings.  Abiponian  has  an  augmentative 
plural,  the  suffix  *-ri'  denoting  'many,'  «nd  ' -ripi '  'very 
many.' 

Our  discussion  of  objective  gender  will  be  facilitated  by 
interposing  here  a  few  words  respecting  a  mode  of  dif- 
ferentiation already  illustrated  by  the  Abiponian  personal 
'  Ante,  p.  257.  *  Ante,  p.  199,  note  2. 
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forms',  and  reappearing  in  the  reduplicating  Tsimshian  Book  n 
i)liirals  ^  Hitherto  conscious  differentiation  has  been  con- 
>  itlered  as  proceeding  mainly  by  change  of  explodents ; 
i.nd  this  appears  to  be  the  primarj^  metliod  of  speech. 
Thought  naturally  clings  to  the  consonants ;  and  these 
not  only  strike  the  ear  more  distinctively,  but  aid  the 
listener  to  interpret  what  he  hears,  by  impressions  of  the 
eye".  Change  of  explodents,  nevertheless,  contains  in 
itself  the  germ  of  vowel-variation,  for  each  of  the  three 
fundamental  ones  has  by  its  nature  an  association,  though 
a  slight  and  unstable  one,  with  one  of  the  three  primary 
vowels,  rather  than  with  the  rest  ■*.  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  speech,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consonants  and  vowels  alike 
undergo  continual  change  •\  Fixity,  first  given  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  consonants,  was  in  time  extended  to  the 
vowels.  The  ease  with  which  words  are  varied  l)y  mutation 
of  vowels,  when  once  the  ear  has  been  educated  to  it,  and 
the  advantage  obtained  by  leaving  the  consonantal  frame- 
work of  words  untouched,  ultimately  led  to  a  large  place 
being  given,  in  some  languages,  to  this  mode  of  differen- 
tiation. Conscious  vowel -change,  however,  as  a  permanent 
resource  of  grammar,  is  probably  among  the  most  recently 
acquired  artifices  of  speech  ;  like  the  unconscious  vowel- 
change  which  it  succeeded,  it  seems  to  have  appeared  first 
in  an  unstable,  and  subsequently  in  a  stable  form. 

Unstable  vowel-change  is  best  illustrated  in  the  well- 
i<nown  'vowel-harmony'  of  many  Turanian  languages. 
According  to  this  principle  the  chief  vowel-sounds  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  '  strong  '  or  '  hard,'  and  *  weak  '  or 
'  soft,'  the  rest  remaining  '  neutral ' :  the  fundamental  rule  is 
that  only  vowels  of  the  same  class — the  neutrals,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  rule,  not  ranking  as  a  class — can  stand  in 
the  same  word.  Some  philologists  rely  on  the  supposed 
fact    that   such   a   principle   is   foreign    to    the   American 

'  Ante,  p.  210.  '  Group  III,  No.  2  and  No.  4. 

Ante,  pp.  142,  157.        *  Ante,  pp.  139,  140.        "'  Ante,  pp.  99-101. 
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Hook  ii.    languages  as  separating  the  latter  from  the  Turanian  group 
Ahoihiinai  ^^Y  ^  trenchant   line.     Such  a  conclusion  would   be  siiffi. 
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ciently  refuted  by  the  fact,  which  a  less  superficial  research 
would  have  revealed,  that  this  characteristic  is  far  from 
universal  in  the  Turanian  group  itself.  If  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  vowel-harmony  chiefly  affects  the  southern 
belt  of  the  Turanian  area — ethnologically  more  remote  from 
the  New  World  than  the  northern  one — it  is  nevertheless  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  languages  of  the 
northern  belt,  as  the  Samoyede  and  Ostiak,  substantially 
reject  it.  In  many  languages  its  operation  is  partial  only  ; 
one  dialect  of  the  Sirianian  employs  it  in  a  limited  degree 
while  the  rest  reject  it  altogether.  Vowel-harmony  in 
a  wider  sense — as  a  free  modification  of  vowel  sounds  for 
euphony's  sake,  and  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same  vowel 
in  each  syllable  or  several  syllables  of  the  holophrase— is 
a  common  American  characteristic.  Those  remnants  of 
prefixation,  which  have  been  noticed '  as  connecting  the 
North  Asiatic  and  American  languages,  occur  in  precisely 
those  Turanian  languages  which  reject  vowel-harmony ;  and 
what  has  been  considered  as  a  mark  of  separation  there- 
fore constitutes  in  reality  one  more  link  in  the  connexion 
between  the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of 
Northern  Asia. 

As  language  advances  the  vowel  encroaches  on  the 
domain  of  the  consonant :  and  most  of  those  regular  differ- 
entiations by  which  languages  best  acquire  and  retain  an 
*  etymological '  aspect  are  in  the  latest  stage  effected  by 
shifting  vowels.  Instances  from  well-known  languages  of 
vowel-variation  marking  case,  gender,  and  number  in  the 
noun,  voice,  mood,  and  tense  in  the  verb,  and  distinguishing 
derivative  verbs  from  original  ones^,  will  readily  occur  to 
the   reader.      In   American   and   Turanian  languages  this 

'  Ante,  p.  228. 

■^  The  regularly  formed  derivative  verbs  of  the  Semitic  langUiigis 
.iffurd  a  prominent  illustration. 
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device  is  little  resorted  to  ;  the  sta^^e  of  development  marked  Book  h 
l»y  it  has  rarely  been  reached.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly  wanting.  Ahw-Ji/in'ii 
The  Abiponian  personal  forms  exemplify  it  at  an  unusually  ^"'<''''" 
early  stage  of  linguistic  development.  They  :ise  it  to  mark 
distinctions  of  personal  gender:  a  purpose  for  which  it 
seems  to  have  a  natural  fitness.  The  Dacota  applies  it  for 
the  same  purpose,  carrying  the  distinction  a  stage  farther 
by  extending  it  to  the  names  of  blood-relations.  Thus, 
kinski  '=  son,  *  kunski  '  =  daughter  ;  '  kin  '=  elder  brother, 
•  kun  '  =  elder  sister  ;  *  hepan  '=  second  son,  '  hapan  '  =  second 
daughter.  In  the  Carib  group  these  indications  of  gender, 
based  on  vowel-variation,  are  still  further  developed.  The 
practice  remains  limited  to  human  beings  ;  but  by  a  sur- 
prising advance  the  distinction  of  sex  is  marked  by  vowel 
terminations,  with  a  regularity  equal  to  that  of  Italian,  the 
masculine  termination  being  -i,  the  feminine  -e  or  -u.  Thus 
in  Aravvak  we  have  not  only  'elonti '  =  male  child,  'elontu' 
=;  female  child,  and  '  basabanti '=boy,  *basabantu '  =  girl, 
but  attributive  nouns  such  as  'iisati'=:good  man,  'lisatu' 
=  good  woman;  *  kansiti'  =  man-who-loves,  'kansitu'  = 
woman- who-loves  ;  '  ahaduti '  =  dying-man,  '  ahadutu '  = 
dying-woman  \  The  language  of  the  extinct  '  Taensa '  or 
'maize-growers'  of  the  lower  Mississippi",  still  commemo- 
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'  So  in  the  Calinago  (Oarib  of  the  IsLinds^,  'iropoti'  (o  denoting 
the  nasalised  vowel)  =  handsome-man, '  irupatu'  =  handsome-woman  ; 
'  ariiputi '  =  murderer,  *  araputu  '  =  murderess  ;  '  kTf?luti '  =  beloved 
(man),  'kishitu'  =  beloved  (woman).  In  the  Ooakliira  dialect  there 
is  a  large  development  of  attributives :  '  anashi '  =  good  (man), 
'anase'  =  good  (woman)  ;  'autushi'  =  dead  (man",  '  autuse '  =  dead 
woman)  ;  '  morsashi '  -  little  (man),  '  morsase '  =  little  (woman)  ; 
'makhwaintchi'  =  sad  (man),  'makhwainre'  =  sad  (woman) ;  'apusha- 
kliori '  =  fisherman,  *  apushakhore '  =  fisherwoman  ;  *  oikari '  =  trader 
(mas.),  'oikare'  ■■=  trader  (fem.). 

^  The  reader  is  asked  to  cancel  the  last  sentence  in  note  2  on 
page  203,  ante.  Withoui;  entering  into  the  details  of  a  controversy 
well  known  to  Americanists,  but  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
it  suifices  to  say  that  a  Taensa  grammar  and  vocabulary,  followed 
by  some  specimens  of  the  language,  were,  some  years  since,  edited 
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Hook  II,  rated  in  tlio  State-name  'Tennessee,'  appears  to  liav<' 
Ahorii/inni  dropped  its  masculine  vowel-ending,  retaining  the  suffix  -a  to 

Ami'i-ica.  indicate  females  ;  thus  *nuhor'  =  man,  *nuhora'  =  woman. 
Tliis  language  included  the  males  of  all  animals  in  its  hightn- 
group,  relegating  the  females  to  the  lower  one  ;  and  we 
.accordingly  find  in  it  correlative  forms  such  as  *tido'= 
beaver  (mas.),  'tidoa'  =  beaver  (fem.) ;  '  konswar '  =  horse, 
'  konsward '  =  mare.  Similar  formations  appear  sporadically 
in  widely  distant  Turanian  languages.  Thus  in  Manclm. 
'  chacha '  =  man,  *  checlie '  =  woman  ;  '  ama '  =  father,  '  enie ' 
=  mother  ;  in  Tungusian,  'akmu '  =  elder  sister,  'ekmu"  = 
younger  sister;  in  Fiiniish  'ukko'  =  old  man,  'akka'=okl 
woman '.  The  vowel-changing  plurals  of  the  Tsimslunn 
strongly  resemble  similarly  formed  plurals  occurring  in 
a  North  Asiatic  group  which  has  already  yielded  resem- 
blances to  the  American — the  Yenisee-Ostiak  and  Cottian  ■ ; 

by  MM.  Piirisot  and  Lueien  Adam  from  a  MS.  of  the  last  century, 
preserved  at  Plombit'ros  (France^  in  the  former  gentleman's  ftiniily. 
When  these  wore  published  in  the  '  Colcccion  Linguistica  Americana' 
(Tom.  ix),  a  well-known  American  professor  condemned  the  work  asi 
a  deliberate  fabrication,  and  pertinaciously  maintained  this  ojiinion. 
after  the  genuineness  of  the  work  had  been  vindicated  by  Mr.  Albert 
Gatschet,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  writer  regrets  that 
at  page  203  he  deferred  an  investigation  which  must  have  been  in 
due  time  undertaken  ;  and  in  the  result  ho  is  satisfied  as  to  tlic 
genuineness  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  question.  The  con- 
tents of  the  '  Cancionero  Taensa,'  as  commonly  hjippens,  have  hncn 
thrown  into  their  existing  form  by  an  European  hand.  Those 
interested  in  pursuins?  the  matter  further  are  referred  to  the 
'American  Antiquarian'  for  i88a  and  1885,  fiiid  the  Paris  '  ReviU' 
de  Linguistiquo,'  vol.  xxi  (1888),  pp.  202,  340. 

'  Mongolian  does  not  appear  to  admit  this  species  of  distinction  in 
the  noun  :  but  '  when  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective  denoting 
colour  then  the  adjective  takes  from  the  female  the  suffix  -kthin ' 
(Byrne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  381). 

^  Yenisee-Ostiah  :  *  thip '  =  dog,  pi.  '  thap ' ;  *  ses '  =  river,  pi.  *  sas ' ; 
'  fas '  =  sorcerer's  drum,  pi.  '  fils,'  &c.  Cottian  :  '  alship  '  =  dog,  pi. 
'alshap';  'eg'=goat,  pi.  'ag';  '  shot '  =  larch,  pi.  *  shat,'  &c. 
Grammarians  describe  such  plurals  as  'internally  indicated.'  Both 
languages  admit  also,  like  the  Tsimshian,  the  usual  'external' 
indication  of  plui-alisation  by  particles  of  multitude ;  and  in  both. 
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and  bi't  for  the  fact  tluit  similar  plurals  in  other  languages    Hook  11. 
are  traceable  to  non-reduplicating  forms  which  have  disap-  Mn.riuitun 
peared\  it  might  Ije  inferred  that  in  this  group  such  i)lurals    •'"'"'""• 
are  also  duo  to  reduplication,  the  original  singular  having 
been  dropped,  and  the  varied  duplicate  left  to  denote  the 
plural.     The  Algonquin  languages,  like  the  Semitic,  largely 
employ   variation    in    the   principal  vowel  of   the  verb  to 
distinguish   the  various  derivative  verbs  from  the    funda- 
mental one  ;  and  the  Dacota  carries  the  princi[)le  so  far  as 
to  use  it  to  distinguish  the  noun  'n  its  independent  ilenota- 
tive  form  from  its  attril)utive  forms,  under  which  it  figures 
syntactically  as  a  verb  or  an  adjective. 

Objective  gender  appears  to  be  as  closely  allied  to  objective  oi.j.'<ti%v 
number  as  personal  gender  to  personal  number ;  both  seem  ^''''"  '"' 
to  be  consequences,  though  not  necessary  ones,  of  an  analy- 
tical impulse  arising  at  the  very  beginnings  of  speech,  and 
further  developed  by  the  combined  effect  of  generalisation 
and  pluralisation.  The  distinctions  of  objectiv  number, 
as  we  have  shown '-,  emphasize  by  their  presence  or  absence 
that  contrast  between  animated  beings  and  inanimate  objects 
which  the  lowest  languages  often  mark  by  employing 
difterent  jjersonal  particles " ;  those  of  objective  gender 
pursue  the  discrimination  a  step  farther.  They  created,  in 
the  first  instance,  two  classes  of  names  within  the  group  01 
liuman  beings  \     The  next  step,  if  we  may  reason  from  the 
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as  in  tho  Tsimshian,  internal  and  external  indication  are  sometimes 
combined. 

'  Thus  the  O.E.  plux-al  '  fet'  (feet)  of  the  sing.  '  fot'  appears  to  have 
(iriginally  Leen  *foti':  similarly  the  original  plurals  of  the  words 
now  rcjiresented  by  'tooth,'  'mouse,'  'goose,'  &c.,  were  formed  by 
sufFixation.  In  the  German  'Mann,'  pi.  'Miinner,'  external  and 
internal  indication  are  combined. 

-  Ante,  pp.  274,  275.  ^  Ante,  p.  217. 

*  If  we  may  reason  from  the  Chiquito  (ante,  p.  217),  which  in  fact 
establishes  by  its  personal  particles  a  'masculine'  and  a  'neuter' 
class,  women  being  included  in  the  latter,  the  original  distinction 
was  traced  between  male  human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
rest  of  the  universe  on  the  other. 
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Book  II.    .single  instance  above  quoted — the  Taensa — wa.s  to  extend 
Aboriqhvii  t'lG  tli.stinction  of  male  and   female  to  other  animals.     At 

Anierica.  -i  Ij^ter  stage  inanimate  objects  also  are  admitted  to  th«'  dis. 
tinctions  of  gender ;  tliis  extension  has  l»een  gradi'til.  t'oi 
while  languages  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  only  partiiillv 
soxuous  outside  the  circle  of  animal  names,  those  wliich 
have  succeeded  the  Latin  by  filiation  have  become  wliollv 
.sexuous  \  At  a  still  later  stage  the  more  advanced  languages 
revolt  against  the  distinction  altogether.  Old  Norse  and 
Anglo-Saxon  alike  possessed  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
nouns.  Modern  Danish  does  not  distinguish  between  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  though  it  pre.serves  the  neuter ;  it  has 
reverted  to  the  primitive  distinction  l)etween  animated 
beings  and  inanimate  things.  Englisii  has  now  become 
completely  insexuous  in  the  grammatical  character  of  it> 
nouns ;  it  assimilates  in  this  respect  to  the  American 
languages. 

Objective  gender  is  alike  wanting  in  every  language  of  the 
New  World  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  reason  of  this  probably  belongs  to  material  advance- 
ment, and  has  no  strict  connexion  with  linguistic  progress  ■. 
The   fact   is   nevertheless   too   prominent   and    too   nearly 

'  Modern  Greek  still  remains  partially  sexuous. 

^  Objective  gender  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  languages  of 
pastoral  peoples  possessing  several  domesticated  animals,  and  prevails 
only  throughout  a  well-marked  district  comprising  Southern  Europe, 
South-Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  The  Indo-European 
languages  ^ixcluding  the  Armenian),  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
many  North  African  languages  (the  Old  Egyptian,  Bar!,  Gallii. 
Afnharic,  Tamachek  Berber,  Haussa,  &c.  ^  make  up  the  sexuous  group. 
In  every  case  these  are  languages  of  peoples  rich  in  cattle  of  several 
kinds.  Most  Indo-European  languages  are  only  partially  sexuous, 
liaving  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  nouns,  but  a  few,  like  the 
Semitic,  are  completely  sexuous,  having  the  masculine  and  feminine 
only.  Par  ial  sexuosity,  as  in  Zend,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Slavonic,  probably  preceded  complete  sexuosity,  as  in  Celtic  and 
Lithuanian.  The  incongruous  effect  of  partial  sexuosity  in  modern 
German  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  Mark  Twain's  'Tale  of  the 
Fishwife  and  Its  Sad  Fate'  ('A  Tramp  Abroad,'  Appendix  D). 
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ii^sociiited  with  wluit  has  pr«>co(led  to  permit  of  its  beiiicf  Book  rr 
h,  re  passed  over  ;  and  it  may  ho  ilhistrated  by  a  compari-  y^,,,.,,.;,,,,^ 
M)ii  with  the  Semitic  Languages,  wliich  mark  the  opposite  America. 
extreme.  In  tliese  hmguages,  every  noun,  wliatever  object 
it  may  denote,  possesses  gender  as  a  necessary  grammatical 
attribute,  and  is  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  more  h)gical 
than  the  princij)al  Indo-Grormanic  languages,  which  assign 
gender  to  a  certain  num])er  only  among  their  nouns,  they 
ipject  the  neuter.  Not  merely  the  sensible  universe,  l)ut 
the  intangible  creations  of  thought,  when  mirrored  in  the 
j,'iainmatical  glass,  are  instinct  with  life  ;  hence  the  feeble 
pronoun  '  it '  is  wanting  in  the  Bible.  The  magical  vivacity 
which  results,  a  prominent  feature  on  the  sacred  page, 
wholly  vanishes  in  translation  into  languages  whose  nouns 
;iie  insexuous  \  Turning  to  America  we  find  no  American 
l.msuage  possessing  general  objective  gender.  All  nouns, 
for  grammatical  purposes,  are  neuters  ;  when  the  sex  of 
Miiimals  requires  expression  a  word  meaning  '  male '  or 
■female'  is  added.  Few  American  languages  possess  any 
other  means  of  distinguishing  it.  Those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  which  some  northern  Athapascan 
aiul  Maya  dialects  may  be  added  ^,  distinguish  the  sex  of 
liuman  beings  by  a  simple  grammatical  artifice.  Only  one, 
^o  far  as  our  information  goes,  has  thus  distinguished  sex  in 
other  animals :  none  has  ever  ascribed  sex  to  inanimate  objects. 
To  this  rule  there  is  no  exception.  It  is  true  that  the  Taensa 
applied  to  the  intransferable  and  transferable  belongings  of 
male  human  beings  a  distinction  easily  mistaken  for  an  indi- 
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'  e.  g.  Job  xvii.  14-16  : — 

'To  rottenness  {masc.)  I  have  said,  '"My  Father  (art)  thou!" 

"  My  Mother  and  iny  Sister ! "    to  the  worm  (Jem.). 
And  where,  then,  is  my  hope  (fern.)  ? 

And  my  hope,  who  shall  behold  her? 
To  the  barriers  of  the  under-world  shall  she  descend  ; 
Yea,  surely,  in  the  dust  shall  we  lie  down  together ! ' 
■  Mr.  Gatschet,  in  'Science'  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  April  29,   1887, 
adds,  from  personal  observation,  the  Tonica  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Hook  II.    cutiou  of  ()})Jo(tivo  ^riidor.     TliG  Imir  unci  tlie  wciipons  ot  a 
Ahorii/iwii  chiuf,  accordiny;  to  theTuensa  cljissilication  of  objects,  holouir,.,! 

America,  j^j  ^1,^  i„vver  class  ;  yet  chiUlren  and  youths  attached  to  tlic 
names  donotin<,'  them  a  particle  associated  with  nanits  ot 
their  owners,  as  belonjjfing  to  the  u])|>er  or  mulo  chiss : 
women  similarly  distiniijuished  the  names  of  their  husltiuids" 
moveable  belonginjj;s  '.  The  first  investijj^ators  of  the  Taeiis, 
language,  unfamiliar  with  the  broad  principles  of  Amoricaii 
grammar,  seem  to  have  treated  such  particles  as  indicalions 
of  a  masculine  objective  gender;  there  can,  however,  be  iid 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  '  reverential '  olenieiits. 
elsewhere  illustrated  from  Mexican  and  Abii)()nian.  Tlit 
practice  in  ([uestion  reprf  sents  no  approximation  to  tii« 
broader  and  looser  distinctions  employed  in  sexuous  hui- 
guages  :  in  these  languages  grammatical  gender,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  original  significance,  is  essentially  an 
attribute  of  words,  and  has  no  connexion,  save  in  the  case  of 
animal  names,  with  the  things  denoted  by  them ". 

Whether  the  history  of  speech,  ao  traced  in  the  precedini; 
pages,  could  have  been  recovered  from  the  Turanian  lan- 
guages, either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  any  other  group 
belonging  to  the  Old  World,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Com- 
pared  with   the   definite  picture   presented    by   American 
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'  Parisot  and  Adam,  '  Langiio  Tacn?a,'  p.  6.  The  term  'bnttlur. 
in  the  proverb  '  sleep  is  the  brother  of  death,'  was  in  Taensa  ropliucii 
by  *  sister,'  sleep  being  a  thing  of  the  non-masculine  or  lower  class, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  masculine  associations. 

*  A  recent  admirable  manual  of  a  Semitic  language  by  way  i! 
explaining  objective  gender  informs  the  pupil  that  'to  primitivi 
man  all  nature  seemed  endowed  with  life  ;  he,  therefore,  ascrilieii 
the  distinction  of  sex  to  every  existing  thing.'  Rarely  has  mon 
error  been  got  into  two  lines.  The  writer  has  been  misled  t'V 
*  animism.'  Language  proves  that  primitive  man,  whatever  power 
and  importance  he  may  have  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects,  drtw 
the  strongest  of  lines  between  such  objects  and  what  was  endowed 
with  life.  Many  ages  probably  passed  before  man  ascribed  the 
distinction  of  sex  to  any  inanimate  thing  in  connexion  with  its 
general  name. 
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lan;,Miii;,'OH,  Turanian  spoocli  prosents  a  faint  and  vanishing;    Wonv.  11. 
(iiitline  of  lan^fuayc  in  its  carliost  asi»oct.      But  tho  features  jii,„ri,jiiui; 
ill  ))oth,  wlien  examined,  prove  su))stantially  identical.    They    '^•"•"■«'". 
piactieally  cover  the  whole  area  of  speech,  and  are  ecpially 
striking  on  the  ne<i:ative  and  the  positive  side  of  the  survey. 
Hulophrasis  and  ]»olysyllabisni,  yielding  in  varying,'  degrees 
to  analytic  disintegration,  are  common  to  )i(»th.     There  is  a 
cinunon  system  of  phonesis  ;  a  ectmmon  basis  of  strenuity, 
sliown  in  the  Turanian  group  by  its  extensive  avoidance 
of  weak  artieulants  as  initials  ;  a  common  want  of  certain 
adjustments,   and   a   C()mm(»n   use   of  others  wanting  else- 
where ;    and   by  an    opportune   survival,    the    rejection    of 
labial  oxplodents,   which   obtains   in   a  well-defined   group 
of  North  American  languages,  extends  through  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Asiatic  shore.     The  <levelopment  of  grammar 
from  the  crude  holophrase  has  proceeded  on  tho  same  lines, 
the  American  languages  representing  the  lower  stages,  the 
Turanian  somewhat  higher  ones,  of  the  transition.     This  is 
tqiially  true  of  collective  and  selective  personal  forms  ;  of 
numerous  minor  distinctions  of  personality  above  enume- 
rated, which  l.ave  long  vanished  from  analytical  speech  ; 
of  the  progiess  from  prefixation  to  suifixation  which  leads  to 
the  dissolution  of  tho  holophrase  ;  of  the  Object  Conjugation, 
which  introduces  the  development  of  passivity,  both  in  the 
noun  and  the  verb  ;    of  the  introduction  of  circumstance 
and  of  negative  forms  in  the  verb ;  of  gradually  advancing 
dispersonalisation,  abstraction,  and  objective  pluralisation. 
The  chief  common   points   on   the   negative  side  are  the 
absence  of  vowel-mutation  as  a  resource  of  grammar,   of 
objective  gender,  and  of  composition  by  prepositions.     Inci- 
dentally our  investigation  has  solved  a  greater  problem.     It 
has  explained  the  causes  and  methods  of  that  revolution 
in  human  phonesis  which  not  merely  enlarged  its  range, 
but  inverted  its  scope  \      The  turning  point  was  the  dis- 
personalisation  of  the    personalised  noun  founded  on  the 

^  Ante,  p.  no. 
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Hook  Ti.  interjection  \  Chiefly  effected  through  the  third  person  ^ 
Ahoriqinal  ^^^^  converted  the  developed  ejacuhition  into  the  general 
America,  name,  changed  a  finite  into  an  imi^ulsive  force,  and  con- 
ferred on  speech  the  power  of  symbolising  the  whole  world 
of  outward  things,  including  not  merely  the  present  and 
real,  but  the  absent  and  imaginary^.  Abstraction  pro- 
vided language  with  an  endless  series  of  comprehensive 
symbols,  denoting  conventional  entities,  which  at  length 
possess  for  man  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than  the  real 
things  in  which  he  supposes  them  to  inhere*.  Pluralisation 
opened  for  him  the  gates  of  logical  and  mathematical 
science.  With  indefinite  and  definite  numerals'"',  joined 
to  general  and  abstract  terms,  as  with  dice  and  counters, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  exchanging  bad  guesses  for  better 
ones,  he  has  played  against  nature  that  never-ending  game 
of  questions  and  answers  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
wrung  from  her  willing  breast  secret  after  secret,  until  the 
process  has  at  length  become  a  confession  rather  than  an 
examination. 
^'"VfT"  ^^^^  American  languages  are  described  by  a  i)hilologist 

American  whose  opinions  deserve  great  respect,  as  bearing  less  re- 
anguages  ggjiiblance  to  those  of  the  interior  of  Northern  Asia  than 
to  those  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas  fringing  its  north- 
eastern coast.  These  languages,  which  include  those  of 
the  Koreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Aino,  the  Koriaks,  and  the 
Kamtchadales,  not  only  have  a  general  structural  agreement, 
but  agree  in  being  more  closely  akin  to  those  of  America 
than  any  other ".  This  opinion,  which  Latham  undoubtedly 
had  some  ground  for  entertaining,  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  verifying;   and  our  own  investigations  rather  indicate 


*  p.  264. 
5  p.  279. 


p.  267. 


"■  p.  257. 
♦  p.  268. 

®  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man  (1850),  p.  275.  Latham  was  the  fii-st  to 
suggest  the  nov.'  M'idely-acceptert  theory  of  the  European  origin  of  tlie 
Aryan  nations  : 

Felix  arbitrii  princeps,  qui  congrua  mundo 
Judicat,  et  primus  sentit  quod  cernimus  omnes. 
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Aborifiinal 
A  merU'a. 


the  Northern  or  Arctic  belt  of  Asia,  from  Behring's  Sea  book  ii. 
westward  at  least  as  far  as  tli3  Samoyede  peninsula,  as 
forming  the  substantial  meeting-ground  of  the  cognate 
languages  cf  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  many  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  this  versatile  and  accomplished 
scholar,  and  ardent  student  of  American  glossology  and 
ethnology,  most  of  those  who  have  followed  in  his  track 
will  heartily  concur.  Ethnologists  are  indebted  to  Latham 
for  enunciating  the  law  of  ethnic  extension  in  relation  to 
language — that  the  greater  the  area  over  which  a  given 
language  is  spoken  with  little  or  no  variation  in  dialect  the 
more  recent  is  the  extension  of  the  population  that  speaks 
it ' ;  from  which  the  corollary  follows  that  wherever  popula- 
tion is  distributed  in  contiguous  limited  areas,  in  each  of 
which  a  language  prevails  sharply  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  ones,  the  settlement  of  such  popula- 
tions is  presumably  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  value 
of  these  generalisations,  in  their  application  to  American 
ethnography,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Latham's  specific 
con  -usions  in  regard  to  the  New  World  are  of  unequal 
value.  That  the  Esquimaux  are  as  truly  American  as  any 
other  stock  of  the  New  World — that  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  continent  ethnological  areas  illustrate  the  above  corollary, 
showing  few  traces  of  that  diffusion  which  becomes  con- 
spicuous as  we  approach  the  Atlantic— these  conclusions 
remain  undisturbed  by  recent  researches,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  rational  American  ethnography. 
His  opinion  that  the  Mexican  tribes,  instead  of  having 
immigrated  from  some  remote  land  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  are  true  aborigines,  having  occui)ied  aj^proximately  the 
same  district  for  thousands  of  years,  appears  to  us  no  less  un- 
tenable than  that  which  would  connect  flie  American  lan- 
guages with  those  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and  peninsulas  rather 
than  with  the  general  continental  area  of  Turanian  speech. 

'  Opuscula,  Easays  chiefly  Philological  and  Ethnographical  (i860), 
p.  141. 
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Hook  II.        We  caiinot  but  think  that  in  hazarding  the  condusion 
Ahnriijimii  fihove  quoted   Latham  hot  merely  exceeded  the  limits  of 
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his  knowledge  \  but  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  an 
extravagant  theory  which  regarded  the  Indian  Tribes  as 
representing,  to  some  extent,  emigrants  from  some  popul- 
ous  maritime  nation  of  Eastern  Asia,  who  had  sought 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  geographical 
circumstances  not  materially  differing  from  those  now 
subsisting,  and  had  carried  with  them  the  elements  of 
an  already  existing  advancement.  Such  a  theory  could  only 
refer  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  ;  and  if  it  were  true  some 
closer  connexion  than  has  been  shown  to  exist  would 
probably  be  traceable  between  the  languages  of  these 
nations  and  those  of  the  New  World.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  the  people  primarily  indicated  in  such  a  tlieorj' 
would  be  the  Mexican,  though  if  admissible  at  all  as 
a  practical  hypothesis  it  would  perhaps  be  most  plausibly 
applied  to  the  Peruvians  of  the  coast.  To  the  Chibcha  of 
New  Granada,  and  the  Peruvians  of  the  Sierra,  having 
regard  to  the  known  history  of  these  peoples,  it  could  not 
be  applied  with  the  least  semblance  of  probability.  So 
vague  and  elastic  is  the  hypothesis,  when  indefinitely  stated, 
that  it  can  only  be  controverted  by  reducing  it  to  definite 
alternative  forms  ;  we  can  here  do  no  more  than  briefly 
consider  it  in  two  contrary  aspects  :  (i)  that  in  which  the 
imported  advancement,  in  whatever  it  may  have  consisted. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  discovered  a  passage  in 
Latham  which  apparently  explains  his  misconception  and  conlirnis 
the  view  hero  taken  of  it — a  passage  previously  disregarded  because 
it  relies  on  the  unsound  principle  of  '  miscellaneous  verbal  atfiiiities.' 
Latham  announces  (Opuscula,  p.  274)  that  he  has  found  Esquimaux 
words  in  Koriak,  Kamtchadale,  Aino  of  the  Curulian  Islands,  Korean, 
and  Japanese;  the  very  languages  in  which  he  professes  to  sec  a 
structure  resembling  that  of  the  American  languages.  In  a  later 
work  (Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  1862)  he  confesses  to 
having  no  grammatical  acquaintance  with  Korean  (p.  166),  or 
Kamtchadale  or  Koriak  (p.  174) ;  yet  he  maintains  (p.  176)  that 
'the  Koi'iak  is  notably  American,  the  Korean  notably  Chinese.' 
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is  treated  as  having  practically  remained  stationary,  and  (2)    Book  ii. 
tliat  in  which  it  is  considered  as  having  retrograded.      The  Ahoiiqinni 
third  alternative,  which  considers  the  imported  advancement    -'i'"^'"''"- 
as  having   been   progressive,  is  substantially  what  is  ad- 
vocated in  these  volumes— the  advancement  however  being 
limited  to  such  elements  as  are  associated  with  the  status 
iif  savagery,   and  considered  as  having  reached  the  New 
World  in  the  course  of  migrations  taking  place  mainly  by 
land,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  by  sea. 

In  discussing  this  hypothesis  the  arts  of  life  generally  must  Specimen 
he  considered  as  they  existed  in  America  at  the  Discovery,  ° 
111  connexion  with  mental  progress  as  evinced  by  tht 
iframmatical  expression  of  thought :  and  as  a  preliminary 
it  will  be  useful  to  illustrate  the  cultivation  which  the 
principal  native  language  of  America  had  attained  a  century 
after  the  conquest,  by  giving  a  specimen  of  the  Mexican 
language  in  its  natural  form,  free  from  the  influence  of 
European  models.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  Spanish  Dis- 
covery written  by  Chimalpahin,  the  native  chronicler  of 
Chalco,  born  in  1579  : — 

Auh        9a     no  ipan  inin  omoteneuh    macuilli    tecpatl 
Afterwards  then  also     in    that  (before-) named        Ave  knife 

xihuitl  [de   1484  anos,]  in  ocallac  inin 

year  [1484,]  then  entered   that 

chantzinco  ^         in      huehueintin  tlatoque         Don 

sovereign-family  (of)     the     great-great  ones,     sovereign-chiefs. 


tlatocatecpan- 

rewretZ-house-of-the- 


Don 


Fernando  ihuan  Dona    Isabel,     reyes    Castillan,      iyehuatl 
Fernando     and      Donna     Isabel,       kings     (ofj  Castile,    he-himself 

itoca      Don   Christoval     Colon,  inin'^     callac 

ills-name     Don      Christoval        Colon,     that     he-entered  (the  court) 

tecpan  amo  Espanol,  amo  huel     oncan     ichan        in 

^from)   family     not     Spanish,      not    truly      there     his-hoi  50,     tho 

Espana ;        auh       ye  huel  ompa,         chane        huel  ompa, 
Spain  ;    afterwards  now  truly    there,    having-a-houso  truly    there, 

huallehuac,  in  itlahuillanalpan         in      imapan, 

lie-had-come,  ^by)      the  his-crossing-over  the  on-tho-water, 

^  i.e.  'the  court.'  "^  i.e.  'who.* 
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Book  II.       ihueican      in  altepetl   in     motenehua  Geneva  ;    ihuel 
from-lns-great  the     pueblo     that  it-namod-itself  Genoa  ;    his  truly 

America,    oncan   ialtepeuh,       itocayocan       Nervi ;  huel    oncan     in 

there        his-pueblo,         by-ita-name          Nervi  ;  truly      there      tin 


hiiey 
ilhuicaa- ' 


in 

the 


ichan     in    Christoval       Colon,         iyehuatl 
his-house    the    Christopher      Columbus,       he-himself 

tlalmatini,  ihuan  huey  teoaamatini, 

f^arth-knower,     and     great     water-of-the-gods-knower,  lioavon-watoi-- 

matini  ;      inic       itech      mitohuaya,    motenehuaya,  cosniu- 
knower ;     for-tliat     in-him  -  he-was-called,     he-was-named,     cosium. 

grapho ;    hual    mochintin  quinmachtiaya,   in     atlaca,     in 
grapher  ;     truly     all-of-them     he-directed-them,    the  water-men,  the 

atlan    nemini,  In  marineros.  Ipaninin  omoteneuh  xihuitl. 
on-water  dwelling,  the     mariners.         In     that  before-named     yciir. 

in  quipehualti^  iye  quimitlanilia  in     huelitzin  ihuan  inin 
that       lie  began       that       he-begged*       the  ret'oecZ- power   and      tin- 

tepalehualitzin     in  tlatoque  Don  Fernando    iluuui 

rerered-help  (of)      the      sovereign-chiefs      Don       Fernando        iiml 

inamictzin    Doiia  Isabel,    inic         hiiaKaz'^       niean    ipau 
liis  wife  (rei'.)  Donna    Isabel,  forthat    he-shall-come    hither    over  to 


M    I  I 


^  Ilhukail  =  'heaven,'  primarily  denotes  not  the  sky  generally  hut 
tlie  space  immediately  above  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is  often  found 
in  the  plural.  So  in  the  compound  name  Moteuczomailhuicaminji 
(the  complete  form  of  *  Montezuma ')  =  '  When-the-chief-is-angry-hi- 
shoots-to-heaven,'  it  is  perhaps  not  suggested  that  the  archer  aim> 
at  the  zenith,  but  that  he  can  shoot  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
such  force  as  to  clear  the  horizon.  Tlie  similar  name  given  t" 
a  Dacota  chief — ' Hole-in-the-day ' — is,  ho\;ever,  explained  by  Mr. 
ROhrig  in  the  'Smithsonian  Report'  for  1871,  p.  450,  as  'intended 
to  express  simply  one  who  as  a  powerful  archer  perforates  the  s>ky 
with  his  arrows.'  The  Mexican  word  for  'star'  {citlalli)  means  'holi- 
in-the-sky.'  Ilhukail  means  'place  where  day  (ilhuitl)  appears.'  Tl-.f 
place  of  the  evening  and  mc/ning  star  was  called  ilhukatillan  (vol.  i. 
p.  545).  In  old  Mexican  the  sea  was  tailed  ilhukaatl  ( =  heaven- 
water),  because  it  appeared  to  join  and  merge  in  the  'heavens'  or. 
the  horizon.  In  modern  Mexican  the  sea  is  simply  hveyatl  (=  gnat- 
water). 


i.  e.  '  for  that  quality.' 


'  Middle  form :  '  for  himself." 


*  Middle  form  :  '  for  himself,'  itlani  =  he-begs. 
'  i.  e.   '  in    order    to    come.'      Future  for    infinitive,    wanting  in 
Mexican. 


LITERARY  CULTIVATION  IN  MEXICAN.      £97 


as  *  intendftl 


Nneva  Espafia,  inic  quinextiquiuh  yancuic     tlalH, 

New       Spain,  for-that  he-should  spy-out-for-them      new  land, 

in  intechtzinco       pohiiiz  tlatoqiie        Espana  ; 

tluit  unto-the  {rev.)  shall-belong '  soverfign-chiefs  (ofj  Spain  ; 

chiucnauhxihuitl  inic    onen     quitlantimanca   Espaua,  camo 
nine-years  that  in-vain  lie-below-remained  an}  Spain,    not 

niman   ic    yuh  ca   omacoc      ihuelitiliztli,      inic  niman  ye 
after     thus  thus  for  lie-has-got  his-powerfulness',  that    after    now 

chiuhenauhxiuhtica,  in  oncan      oliualla  ;     ye   achto  oncan 
by-nine-years,  that  there     he-has-come ;  now    first    there 


Book  II. 


Ahorhjinnl 
0(3      A  merica. 

also 


omotlallico      in        aihtic        in     omoteneliua       Espanola, 
he-has-settled    that  in-the-water  that     lie-has-named  E^>panola, 

ihuan  itocayocan  Sanctiago    Cuba,    ihuan  oc      cecni        in 
and      by-its-name     Santiago    (of)  Cuba     and     also  afterwards  that 

oncan         itocayocan      Sancto      Domingo ;   moch      aihtic,'^ 
there  by-its-name         Santo  Domingo  ;         all         water-in, 

ilhuicaatl  teohuatl         ihtic  \ 

heaven-water,  water-of-the-gods,     in. 

It  needs  little  discernment  to  see  that  the  native  Mexican  Literary 
was  the  language  of  a  barbarism  little  removed  from  in  Mexican, 
savagely.  Omitting  Spanish  elements,  our  extract  con- 
tains 144  words,  of  which  only  half  are  in  any  sense 
significant,  the  rest  being  either  connectives  and  continua- 
tives,  or  demonstratives  ;  and  half  the  substantives  remain 
iindispersonalised.  The  writer  has  one  virtue:  he  is  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  make  himself  understood.  Distrusting 
his  efforts,  he  repeats  himself  from  time  to  time,  in  various 
forms,  and  his  phrases  fall  hopelessly  dead  upon  the  ear. 

'  i.  e.  'that  should  belong  to  their  highnesses  the  Kings  of  Spain.' 

^i.e.  'for  it  was  not  until  after  thus  long  that  he  obtained 
authority,'  &c. 

^  Aihtic  ( =  atl  -f-  ihtic,  '  in  water ')  is  a  postpositional  compound 
employed  to  describe  an  island,  just  as  aiuihiiac  (  =  all  -f  nahuac,  '  by 
tlie  side  of  water')  is  used  to  dt  cribe  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  sea. 
•Anahuac'  as  a  local  name  mean^  primarily  the  land  by  the  side 
01  the  lakes  of  the  Mexican  valley. 

*  Annales  de  Chimalpahin,  ed.  Simdon,  1889,  p.  151.  M.  Simeon's 
text  is  so  accurate  as  to  need  only  slight  emendations. 
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Book  IT.  He  t.ikes  five  lines  to  explain  that  Columbus  was  not  a 
Spaniard  but  a  Genoese.  These  defects  are  not  to  l»e 
ascribed  to  sheer  feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
I*artly,  perhaps,  they  may  be  due  to  the  necessity  ot  writing 
down  to  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  whom  the  work 


Abiiriijinnl 
'  A  III  (■rim. 


Mexican 

and 

■Ta[)anc'se. 


was   desiiirnc^d.      Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted    that   tl 


iio 


extract  truly  represents  the  utmost  cultivation  attained  by 
the  Mexican  in  native  hands.  The  Spanish  missionaries 
transformed  it  when  they  applied  it  to  the  catechism, 
hymn,  and  sermon.  The  mighty  phrases  of  Holy  Scrip, 
ture,  embodied  in  this  language  by  the  powerful  pen  of 
a  Sahagun,  have  a  different  aspect.  Penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  his  original,  Sahagun  avoids  the  defects  which 
deform  the  style  of  the  native  chronicle.  It  would  be 
easy  to  quote,  from  his  great  Lectionary,  versions  lacking 
indeed  in  the  characteristic  grandeur  and  grace  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  possessing  a  sombre  beauty  of  their  own — copies 
of  the  antique,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  original  are 
maintained,  though  expressed  in  a  coarse  and  intractable 
material.  Yet  even  the  Mexican  Lectionary,  destined  ever 
to  remain  a  noble  monument  at  once  of  ancient  American 
speech  and  of  a  devotion  which  overcame  all  obstacles  in 
its  zeal  to  convey  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  Indian 
in  his  mother  tongue,  bears  witness  by  its  many  defects,  its 
continual  i-edundancies,  and  its  repetitions,  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  language  it  employs,  and  to  the  low  mental 
cultivation  which  that  language  represented. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese  language  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mexican  or  the  Chimu  on  the  other.  Not  even  the 
boldest  advocate  of  imported  American  advancement  has 
ever  seriously  suggested  such  a  comparison  as  an  argument 
in  its  favour ;  it  is  too  manifest  that  although  all  these 
languages  aoe  of  the  same  widely-spread  family,  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  represent,  in  different  ways,  states  of  analytical 
development,  grammatical  progress,  and    phonetic   change 
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immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  higlioat  languages  of  America.  Book  1 1 
Were  the  suggestions  of  the  linguistic  data  followed,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  reversed  ;  for,  leaving  the  Chinese  out  of 
account,  it  is  neither  inconceivable  nor  inconsistent  with 
these  data  that  the  Japanese  should  have  been  developed 
tVom  American  speech  as  its  foundation.  Compared  with 
the  Mexican,  and  measured  by  the  standard  of  progressive 
grammatical  forms,  it  exhibits  a  development  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  the  general  superiority  of  Japanese  advancement. 
The  jjersonal  noun,  so  common  in  Mexican,  has  wholly 
vanished  from  Japanese,  leaving  only  slight  traces  of  its 
former  existence  in  the  forms  of  the  general  noun.  The 
banishment  of  the  personal  particles  has  in  Japanese  been 
extended  to  the  verb,  wliich  has  been  completely  stripped 
of  them,  and  has  become  as  completely  impersonal  as  the 
noun  itself.  The  series  of  attributives  in  Japanese,  as  might 
he  anticipated,  is  unusually  ample  ;  poor  in  simple  adjectives 
of  its  own,  it  is  rich  in  compound  ones,  and  incorporates 
a  large  number  of  adjectival  elements,  for  the  purpose  of 
composition,  from  the  Chinese.  But  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  Japanese  vocabulaiy  is  its  wealth  of  compound 
verbs.  Like  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  the  Teutonic 
languages,  Japanese  forms  these  by  composition  with  nouns 
and  adjectives,  as  well  as  with  other  verbs :  it  lacks,  how- 
ever, the  invaluable  power  which  the  former  possess  of  com- 
pounding verbs  with  prepositions  and  adverbs.  The  place 
of  these  compounds  is  taken  in  Japanese  by  compounds  of 
two  verbs,  the  differentiating  verb,  performing  the  function 
of  the  adverb  or  pi^position,  l^eing  placed  last,  and  receiving 
the  qualifying  particles ;  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  reverse 
of  the  mode  employed  in  the  corresponding  Indo-European 
compounds.  In  Mexican,  again,  the  courtly  or  '  reverential ' 
verbs  are  formed  by  simple  derivation  from  those  in  ordinary 
use.  The  Japanese  language  possesses  a  separate  series  of 
courtly  verbs,  having  a  set  of  auxiliary  verbs  which  are 
employed  with  them,  and  with  them  alone.     The  advance- 
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Book  II.    iiieiit  of  Japan  offers  other  analogies  to  that  of  Mexico 
Abnriqinai  ^^^  agriculture,  like  that  of  Mexico,  was  exclusively  based  oi 
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human  labour;  analogies  might  easily  l)e  indicated  in  religu.ii 
and  social  organisation.  Its  pictorial  art,  more  advaiict-d 
than  that  of  Mexico,  often  reminds  us  of  the  latter  ;  the 
conventional  tree,  for  example,  of  the  Mexican  pinturas 
resembles  that  of  Japan,  and  the  picture-books  of  the  latter 
country  are  still  folded  screen-wise,  like  the  lien/.os  of 
Mexico.  The  pictographs  of  Mexico,  when  superficially 
examined,  offer  some  analogy  to  the  more  elaborate  symbols 
of  China.  The  comparison  above  instituted,  however, 
renders  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  Mexican,  so 
cumbrous  and  so  backward  in  grammatical  growth,  can 
jiossibly  have  been  derived  from  either  the  terse,  mono- 
syllabic, Chinese,  or  the  finely-developed  language  of  Japan ; 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  rude  pictographs 
of  Mexico  represent  in  some  decayed  form  either  the 
complicated  literary  symbolism  of  China,  or  the  ingenious 
written  syllabaries  which  have  been  for  ages  employed  by 
the  Japanese. 

The  preceding  comparison  suggests  a  novel  and  somewhat 
startling  question.  Can  it  be  that  the  theory  of  '  imported 
advancement '  should  be  reversed  ?  Beneath  the  surface 
of  Japanese  civilisation,  moulded  under  foreign  influence, 
the  elements  of  an  indigenous  savagery  are  abundantly 
visible.  We  do  not  maintain  that  this  was  of  Americaii 
origin  ;  does  it  not,  however,  i-epresent  some  continuation 
and  development  of  a  lower  human  status,  common  to  th<' 
whole  shore  of  the  two  once  continuous  continents,  and  hence 
neither  distinctively  Asiatic  nor  distinctively  American? 
To  discuss  this  suggestion,  equally  applicable  to  the  insular 
Ainu,  and  the  Koreans,  whose  language  has  many  affinities 
with  the  Japanese,  is  beside  our  purpose  ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  more  indefensible  than  ^he  theory  which  regards 
the  elements  of  advancement  found  in  the  New  World  as 
derived,  wholly   or   partially,  from   Japan   or   China,  and 
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possibly,  through  those  countries,  from  civilisations  still  Book  it. 
fiiitlur  westward.  This  fantastic  idea,  born  of  ethnological  AhorUjinal 
speculation  in  its  crudest  form  ',  received  in  the  last  centuiy,  ^"'^»''<'" 
from  a  misunderstood  record  found  in  the  Chinese  annals 
by  the  lexicographer  I)e  Guignes,  an  impulse  powerful 
enough  to  survive  when  the  misinterpretation  had  been 
decisively  corrected.  Contemporaneous  in  its  origin  with 
another  fantastic  theory  already  discussed'-, 'it  is  chiefly 
worth  notice,  like  that  theoiy,  as  illustrating  the  European 
tendency  to  refer  everything  American  to  some  specific  Old 
World  source.  As  the  Spanish  theologian  convinced  him- 
self of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  American  tribes,  so  the 
ethnologist  eagerly  seized  the  idea  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese 
origin  for  such  culture  as  they  possessed  ;  the  latter  sug- 
gestion, moreover,  accorded  with  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  American  tribes  were  of  a  type  specifically  different  from 
and  lower  than  Old  World  man,  if  indeed  they  ranked  as 
men  at  all — and  were  incapable  of  working  out  the  problems 
of  advancement  for  themselves  '. 

The  history  of  this  illusion  will  be  best  sought  in  a  valu-  Discov<;iv 
able  work  of  more  encyclopedic  scope  than  our  own  *,  from  sang." 
which  the  curious  may  loarn  how  it  passed  from  the  learned 
to  the  half-learned  and  the  unlearned,  each  class  contributing 
its  quota  to  a  worthless  though  voluminous  literature ;  it 
will  here  suffice  to  give  its  bare  outline.     The  record  above 

*  Kelation  of  Pedro  de  Castauedii  (1540),  Part  II.  ch.  6  (Ed.  Ternaux- 
Compans,  p.  184  ;  ed.  Winsliip,  1896,  pp.  454,  525). 

-  Pages  82-93. 

^  Many  Spaniards,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  wished  to  exclude  the 
aborigines  from  confession  and  the  sacraments,  on  the  ground  that 
even  if  they  were  human  beings  they  wore  in  the  condition  of 
children  below  the  age  of  reason.  The  question  was  judicially 
discussed  at  Rome,  and  in  the  end  Paul  III,  by  the  bull  Veritas 
ipsa  (June  2,  1537),  pronounced  the  Indians  to  be  really  human 
beings,  and  capable  of  understandirg  the  Cathclic  faith  and  receiving 
the  sacraments.     Las  Casas  appeared  as  advocate  on  their  behalf. 

*  Dr.  Justin  Winsor's  '  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  78-81. 
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Hook  II.  mentioned,  found  in  the  Cliinese  anr:ils,  vouched  for  the 
Ahoritiinai  disc(jvery  by  ii  Buddhist  missionary  of  the  distant  country 
'Fu-sang'  in  the  fifth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era.  'J'lijs 
country  was  supposed  by  De  Guignes  to  liave  boon  that  part 
of  the  New  World  now  l<nown  as  British  Cohnnl^ia '. 
Others  held  that  'Fu-sang'  could  have  been  none  otiier 
than  Mexico  ;  and  the  origin  of  Amei'ican  advancement  was 
forthwith  ascribed  to  a  connexion  presumed  to  have  been 
founded  on  similar  voyages.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ships 
may  from  time  to  time  have  drifted  hundreds  of  miles  frf»ni 
Chinese  and  Japanese  waters,  and  have  brought  back  credible 
intelligence  of  lands  previously  unknown  ;  and  such  vessels. 
it  must  be  granted,  may  possibly  have  reached  Kamtchatka. 
the  Aleutian  islands,  and  even  the  peninsula  of  Alaska. 
Von  Tsehudi,  while  summarily  rejecting  any  interpretation 
of  the  voyage  to  Fu-sang  as  the  foundation  of  American 
advancement,  concludes,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  annals,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, if  not  earlier,  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  vessels  actually 
reached  both  Kamtchatka  and  Alaska  ^  Neither  of  these, 
however,  could  have  been  *  Fu-sang,'  for  Klaproth  has 
shown  its  identity  with  some  island  of  the  Japanese  group  . 
Neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  a  promising  seed-ground 
for  imported  advancement:  and  the  historical  significance 
of  such  voyages,  if  they  ever  took  place,  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  so  recently  as  350  years  after  the  Discoveiy 
no  Chinese  vessel  was  known  to  have  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
the  New  World*. 

What   chiefly   gave   wide    currency  to   the   doctrine  of 
imported  advancement  was  its  adoption  by  Alexander  von 

*  Memoires    de    I'Academie     des    Inscriptions    et    Belles-lettres. 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  505  (1761). 

*  Organismus  der  Khetschua-Sprache,  pp.  18,  19. 
^  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  vol.  xxi.  series  2. 

*  J.   F.   Davis,    The   Chinese   (1840),  p.   278;    compare   De  Pauw, 
Recherches  sur  les  Americains,     j.  1777,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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Hiiinl)oldt,  vvliose  acquirements  «s  an  Amoriciinist.  not-  Uook  n 
withstanding  liis  eonsiderablo  attainments  in  thti  physical 
sciences,  wei-e,  at  the  time  wlien  lie  adojitod  this  (hx-trine. 
(if  the  scantiest  description.  In  liis  earliest  ])ul)lication. 
written  soon  after  his  visit  to  Muxico,  lie  suggested  that 
•some  of  those  Asiatic  priestly  colonies  whom  mystic 
(heams  sometimes  impelled  to  embiirk  in  long  voyages  .  .  . 
may  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  the  coasts  «)f  New 
California'  ;'  and  in  a  later  work'^  embodying  many  inter- 
tsting  gleanings  from  American  archaeology  mingled  with 
much  that  is  spurious  and  some  crude  speculations  of  his 
own,  he  adduced  certain  imaginary  resemblances  between 
the  calendars  of  China  and  Mexico,  which  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common,  as  substantial  evidence  of  borrowed 
culture.  He  supplemented  this  by  other  arguments,  of 
which  the  following  are  fair  specimens.  The  IMexican 
hieroglyph  for  water  resembles  the  Phoenician  letter  Mem, 
which  has  passed  into  the  Greek  alphabet :  the  Mexican 
word  '  atl '  is  itself  preserved  in  Atelkusa,  the  name  given 

'  Ansichten  der  Natur  (tr.  Sabine\  vol.  i.  p.  15.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  in  a  work  written  at  a  more  mature  age  (Hist,  de  ht 
Guographie  du  Nouveau  Continent,  vol.  ii.  p.  63),  after  the  story 
of  '  Fu-sang '  had  been  explained  by  Klaproth,  Humboldt  expressed 
concurrence  in  this  explanation.  In  his  annotations  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  'Ansichten'  (1849")  he  was  either  more  careless  or 
less  conscientious.  He  there  refers  to  Gomara  as  an  authority  for 
the  statement  that  '  the  remains  of  ships  from  Cathay,  i.  c.  Troni 
Japan  or  China,  were  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the  coasts 
of  the  northern  Dorado,  called  Quivira  and  Cibola,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century'  (tr.  Sabine,  vol.  i.  p.  177).  Those  who  turn 
to  the  passage  indicated  will  see  that  Gomara  says  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Goniara's  story  is  that  those  engaged  in  C  '^ronado's  expedition, 
in  1542,  saw  off  the  coast  certain  ships  having  their  prows  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  laden  with  merchandise  ;  and  they  supposed 
these  to  be  of  Cathay  and  China,  '  because  they  intimated  by  signs 
that  they  had  been  thirty  days  on  their  voyage.'  The  incident  has 
no  place  in  the  original  accounts  of  the  expo^lition,  which  had  been 
publi  hed  in  1838  by  Ternaux-Compans  ;  and  if  true  must  be  under- 
stood of  Indian  coasting  canoes. 

^  Vues  des  Cordill^res. 
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Book  11.    to  tlu'ir  former  district  of  residence  by  the  llun^ariiins  on 
Ahoriiiinni  ^^^^  lower  Danube.     The  Maya  names  for  their  twenty  days 

Amerku.  ,1,.,^  ju  several  cases  monosyUabic,  and  appear  to  })oh)n<f  to 
tlie  monosylhibic  districts  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  Chiiiose 
termination  '  tsin  '  occurs  in  many  Mexican  proper  names,  as 
Tonantsin,  Acamapitsin,  tS:c. 

An  eminent  livinj;  autlioi'ity  more  phiusibly  insists  on  tho 
resembhmce  between  an  ancient  Mexican  game  of  liazard, 
usually  knf)wn  as  'patolli,'  and  the  modern  Hindoo  gatiu- 
of  '  pachisi,'  as  additional  evidence  to  the  same  ett'ect '.  The 
existence  in  both  continents  of  myths  relating  to  successive 
destructions  and  renovations  of  nature,  and  o^  the  art  of 
mixing  copper  with  tin  to  form  bronze,  have  also  been 
thought  to  support  the  theory  of  a  connexion  between  their 
populations  in  some  stage  of  culture  aj^preciably  advanced 
beyond  sjivagery.  The  myths  in  (question,  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  our  previous  volume*,  seem  to  arise  naturally 
wherever  man  speculates  on  the  phenomena  on  which  they 
are  founded.  The  practice  of  mixing  copper  and  tin,  metals 
which  occur  in  Mexico^,  as  in  Cornwall,  in  close  proximity, 
the  lodes  containing  each  often  actually  crossing  each  other, 
and  probably  have  been  from  early  times  both  accidentally 
and  purposely  mixed  in  smelting,  can  scarcely  be  admissible 
evidence  of  ethnic  communication.  Rather  from  respect  for 
the  names  associated  with  the  arguments  from  calendars  and 
hazard  games,  than  from  any  sense  of  their  real  importance, 
we  shall  examine  them  more  closely,  first,  however,  reviewing 
what  advocates  of  imported  advancement  judiciously  leave 
unnoticed — the  peculiar  system  of  arithmetic  on  which  the 
Mexican  calendar  and  games  of  chance  were  alike  based ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  proceed  to  consider  the  development 

^  Prof.  Tylor's  argument,  stated  by  him  long  since  in  a  less  com- 
plete form,  has  been  recently  embodied  in  his  tract  '  On  Anif  rican 
Lot-games  as  Evidence  of  Asiatic  Intercourse  before  the  time  of 
Columbus'  (Leiden,  1896). 

*  Pp.  555-558.  *  As  at  Sultepec  (Estado  de  Mexico). 
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ill  tho  Now  World  of  the  nit  of  nuiiibor,  which  has  hvnw    Book  ir. 
-,li(>\vn  Jihovo  to  ho  a  natural  consoqiionce  of  gonoralisatioii  j{f,Z^i„<ii 
and  i)kirali.satioii  in  lanj^ua<;o.  •  AiMiini. 

The fun(hini<'ntal ethnological connoxion whicdi  has  hitlua-to  Oiitjiimiity 
\)vin\  insisted  on  now  jj^ives  plac(>  to  a  wtdl-niarkod  divergence,  )!„,',  ,'"|7'' 
toiderring  on  American  advancement  an  aspect  of  strong  vuiKuimni. 
originality.  The  race  separates  into  two  hranches,  and  the 
character  of  each  is  determined  hy  its  surroundings.  This 
aspect  of  originality,  as  might  be  anticipated,  and  as  our 
former  volume  has  amply  illustrated,  is  l)y  no  means 
unbroken.  There  are  resemblances,  and  striking  ones, 
between  the  advancements  of  the  two  worlds,  and  these 
cover  most  of  the  field,  for  man  remains  ever  man,  under 
however  various  conditions.  Such  resemblances  only  servo 
to  throw  those  differences  which  prove  originality  into 
stronger  relief;  and  tho  dillVrences  are  such,  if  our  con- 
( lusiony  are  right,  as  to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
tlio  primitive  connexion  between  the  two  worlds  gradually 
ceased,  and  was  followed  by  an  extremely  prolonged  isola- 
tion. This,  no  doubt,  was  to  some  limited  extent  broken 
by  occasional  migrations  from  North-Eastern  Asia  to  North- 
western America — migrations  representing  in  a  weakened 
form  the  movement  of  the  species  by  which  the  New  World 
had  been  first  peopled,  and  becoming  less  frequent  as 
physical  conditions  became  less  favourable.  The  broad 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  isolation  haxe  been  already 
stated  at  length',  and  occasionally  illustrated  in  discussing 
the  arts  of  food-supply  and  the  practices  of  religion.  As  we 
trace  the  intellectual  development  of  aboriginal  America, 
the  indications  of  originality  become  numerous  and  striking  ; 
we  find  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  inner  temple  of 
mental  advancement,  approached  through  the  portal  of 
completely  developed  grammar.  The  first  results  of  our 
renewed  investigation  should  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  theoiy 
of  borrowed  culture,  for  the  very  district — the  Mexican — to 
'  Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  x ;  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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Book  II.    which  the  theory  in  each  of  its  arguments  relates  proves  to 

Aborioittai  ^^  *^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  System  of  Number  wholly  different  from 

America,    that   of  China   and   Japan,  and   representing  a  successful 

struggle  against  difficulties  never  encountered  by  the  aritli- 

nieticians  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Conceptions  of  objective  number,  to  which  mental  ad- 
vancement in  its  higher  stages  is  so  largely  indebted,  giow 
Aiithmetic.  naturally  out  of  an.alysis  of  the  hand  ;  and  man's  earliest 
applications  of  them  scarcely  need  enumerating.  His 
female  mates  and  children,  his  blood-relations  and  comrades 
generally,  and  the  living  things  encountered  by  him,  aif 
naturally  associated  with  number;  occasionally  wo  fuid 
traces  of  'coiJectivo'  and  'selective'  numerals,  the  numlurs 
I,  2,  3,  and  so  forth,  assuming  one  form  when  the  poisnim 
or  objects  denoted  are  conceived  as  forming  units  of  a  Inrgi  r 
group,  and  another  when  these  are  conceived  severally  \n' 
selectively '.  Fruits,  roots,  and  seeds,  the  portions  iniu 
which  he  divides  his  prey,  his  weapons  and  implements,  all 
contribute  to  its  development :  the  successions  of  day  and 
night,  of  the  waning  and  increasing  moons,  and  of  the 
slowly  recurring  seasons,  in  relation  to  the  incidents  and 
continuity  of  life  -,  all  unite  to  make  number  a  part  of  his 
mental  being,  as  soon  as  it  is  symbolised  in  language. 
Property  stimulates  the  sense  of  number ;  possession  and 
dispossession,  gain  and  loss,  quickly  adjust  themselves  to 
numerical  reckoning.  Barter  sooner  or  later  comes  te 
depend  upon  it,  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  gaming,  the 
great  solace  of  comfortable  savagery  and  barbarism.    Gamin,;; 


I    ?!! 


i  I 


*  Compare  pp.  205,  206. 

*  Tlio  reckoning  of  time,  in  all  its  forms,  comes  late  in  tlio  liinlit  r 
savagoiy.  Of  the  powerful  Hnpa,  a  tribe  of  Athapascan  origin,  td 
whom  several  other  tribes  paid  tribute,  Mr.  Powers  (Tribes  uf 
California,  p.  77)  says:  'They  take  no  account  of  the  lajtM'  ni 
time,  and  consider  it  a  ridiculous  superfluity  to  keep  the  reekonini: 
of  their  ages.  "Snows,"  ''moons,"  and  "sleeps"  answer  to  ye,n>, 
months,  and  days.  They  guess  at  their  ages  by  consulting  tlui: 
teeth.' 
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is  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  property  on  uncertain    Book  il. 
events,  whether  singly  or  in  a  series ;  and  chance,  or  the  ^b^rii/inai 
uncertainty  of  events,  must  have  been  early  recognised  as    -America. 
a  ])otent  element  in  life.     All  the  gains  won  by  advance- 
ment  are  in   substance  nothing  but  bulwarks  against  the 
despotism   of  chance.     The  artificial  basis   of  subsistence 
secures  man  against  chance  in  the  means  of  his  preservation  ; 
language  partially   frees  him  from  the  tyranny  of  casual 
physical  surroundings,  which  holds  the  lower  animals  firmly 
enchained  ;  abstraction  shakes  off  this  domination  altogether, 
and  establishes  complete  freedom  in  man's  mental  converse 
with  things.     Created  the  plaything  of  chance,  man  wrestles 
with  it  and  converts  it  into  a  plaything  for  himself. 

All  facts  and  events,  whether  regular  or  casual,  appear  to  Numbor 
man  to  be  occasioned  by  some  power  adequate  to  their 
production  ;  probably  he  at  first  attributes  to  all  objects  of 
sense  an  inherent  force  and  will  analogous  to  his  own.  The 
phenomena  of  gravitation,  especially  prominent  in  daily  life, 
favour  this  conception.  Why  do  fire  and  smoke  ascend  ? 
Why  do  stones  and  other  lifeless  bodies,  truits  and  leaves, 
water,  hail,  and  snow,  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  especi- 
ally, do  light  bodies  thrown  from  the  hand,  such  as  leaves, 
shells,  pebbles,  and  beans,  fall  now  on  one  face,  now  on 
the  other?  Tn  virtue,  so  man  deems,  of  some  hidden 
power  ;  and  his  observations  of  such  phenomena  serve  him 
as  presages  or  omens  of  the  action  of  unknown  powers 
generally.  From  invoking  the  decision  of  chance  as  to 
whether  somu  hunting  expedition  shall  bo  undertaken, 
and  who  shall  take  part  in  it,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
distribution  of  its  produce  by  this  method  ;  gaming  does 
but  extend  the  same  process  to  the  distribution  of  property 
in  general  between  man  and  man.  Gaming,  as  it  developes, 
involves  number  in  three  different  ways.  Number  enters 
(i)  into  the  system  and  implements  used  in  the  game,  (2) 
into  the  mode  of  scoring,  and  (3)  into  the  reckoning  of  the 
stakes  or  forfeits ;  and  as  gaming  is  the  natural  pastime  of 
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Book  II.    barbarism,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  a  power- 
Abnrininal  ^"^   factor  ill  the   development   of  arithmetic.     The  same 

America,  counters,  and  the  same  tables,  serve  as  the  instruments  of 
gaming  and  of  ordinary  calculation ;  in  Mexico,  as  in 
Europe,  calculation  generally  and  some  favourite  game  of 
chance  bore  the  same  name  ^ 

As  the  artificial  basis  of  life  is  more  and  more  extended, 
man's  numerical  conceptions  increase  ;  and  number  becomes 
of  paramount  importance  in  connexion  with  s.acrifices  and 
tributes,  the  earliest  developments  of  political  economy-. 
The  fundamental  covenants  of  society  secure  to  the  gods 
and  chiefs  certain  fixed  quantities  of  consumable  stores. 
whether  naturally  or  artificially  produced,  as  prescribed  or 
customary  services  ;  and  the  full  tale  must  be  rendered  at 
prescribed  intervals  at  the  debtor's  peril.  The  reckoning 
of  time  now  assumes  a  new  importance.  Ancient  opinion 
even  assigned  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes  to  the  will  of  the  gods  that  sacrifices  should 
be  rendered  at  similar  times  in  each  year,  rather  than  to 
the  strict  requirements  of  agriculture  ^  ;  and  as  religion 
undoubtedly  makes  larger  demands  on  the  cultivator  as 
agriculture  advances,  the  obligations  of  sacrifice  may  prob- 
ably be  ranked  as  of  equal  importance  with  agricultural 
necessities  in  urging  the  foraiation  of  reckonings  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  calendar.  These  considerations  apply  equally 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  dominant  chi*  is,  who  must 

^  'Patolli'  moans  'counting';  hence  ' patolquaclitli '  =  cloths  of 
unifoim  size,  packed  in  bundles  of  twenty  and  used  as  a  currencv. 
The  score  in  the  game  of  'patolli'  was  kept  by  pebbles,  placed  un 
squares  drawn  on  an  oblong  mat  with  liquid  jaoutchouc.  It  is 
Bcarctdy  necessary  to  mention  the  double  abacus  or  '  tables,'  used 
both  for  counting  generally  and  for  the  game  of  'tables'  or  back- 
gammon, and  the  'chequers'  used  for  counting  (as  in  the  ancioiit 
English  'Exchequer')  and  in  the  game  of  'chequers'  or  draughts, 
throughout  Europe  from  very  remote  times. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  482  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

'  Geminus,  quoted  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Kingdoms  Amended,  ed.  1728,  p.  72. 
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know  what   quantity  of  tributes  may  be   relied   on.  and    Book  ti. 

of   the    tributary,    whose    dues    must    be    raised   in   time  jiboruiinai 

for  punctual   payment.     The   relations   of  dominion   and    -A-merka 

servitude  were  in  early  times  subject  to  frequent  change. 

As  they  become  better   established  the   dominant  pueblo 

enumerates   its   successful   chiefs,  and    the   years  of  their 

sway  ;   the  servient  one  keeps  in  like  manner  the  chronicle 

of  its  subjection.     Military  organisation,  again,  rests  largely 

on  the  art  of  number.     The  number  of  warriors  must  be 

ascertained,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  the  economy  of 

the  campaign  can  be  arranged   for ;    a   certain   numerical 

provision  must  be  made  of  food,  weapons,  and  clothing. 

Such  are   the    functions   of   arithmetic   in   the    status   of 

barbarism  ;    economic  organisation,  the  art  of  war,  and  a 

rude  chronology,  resting  on  the  firm  basis  of  number,  even 

thus  early  made  substantial  progress.     The  most  fruitful 

development  of  number  depends  on  its  application  to  the 

phenomena  of  extension  and  gravity ;    arithmetic  prepares 

the  way  for  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  when  men  have 

once  measured  land  and  weighed  metals  the  road  is  open  to 

the  discoveries  of  Archimedes  and  Newton.     Of  only  one 

of  these — geometry — are  the  rudiments  found  in  aboriginal 

America.     The  primary  stimulus  to  measurement  appears 

to  have  been  the  division,   subdivision,  and  redivision  of 

land  in  densely  peopled  districts  of  limited  extent,  such 

as  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  Peru.     Only  in  the  valleys 

of  the  latter   district  were  these    conditions  produced   in 

the  New  World  ;    and  it  is  significant  that  the  Peruvian 

peoples,    in    general    less    advanced    than    the    Mexicans, 

excelled    the    latter    in    the    practice    and    the    proximate 

applications   of  a   rudimentary   geometry.     The    principle 

of  the  balance,  like  that  of  the  wheel,  was  unknown  in 

America. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  above  indicated  the  reaction  Reaction  <>f 
of  number  on  the  general  habit  of  thought  is  abundantly  Habits  of 
illustrated  in  aboriginal  America ;    for  when  once  estab-  i'^'^"eht 
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Book  ii.  lished  it  tends  to  affect  all  mental  conceptions.  Its 
Aborifiinai  domination  in  visible  things  naturally  prompts  its  apj^lica- 

America.  ^j^ji  ^q  ^jie  powers  who  rule  the  universe.  In  the  earliest 
stage  of  religious  conceptions  the  number  of  spirits  and 
gods  is  indefinite,  the  former  and  lower  <"lass  being  conceived 
as  the  more  numerous.  As  the  latter  class  grows  in 
importance  *,  a  certain  select  number  are  assigned  superior 
i-ank  ;  this  theological  stage  is  illustrated  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  In  Mexico  13  greater  male  and  female  gods 
were  recognised ;  and  to  this  number  the  Mexicans 
attached  extraordinary  importance.  It  was  the  number  of 
days  in  one  of  the  two  reckonings  of  time  used  by  them  at 
the  Conquest — the  noctidiurnal  birth-cycle  ;  in  the  other 
reckoning — the  ordinary  civil  and  religious  calendar— it 
governed  the  cycle  of  years,  4  cycles  of  13  making  a  great 
cycle  of  52  years.  It  represents  the  greatest  number  of 
new  and  full  moons  occurring  in  the  year.  The  aborigines 
of  Anahuac,  like  other  savage  peoples,  doubtless  counted 
12  moons,  which  were  distinguished  by  seasonal  names; 
this  number  was  probably  changed  to  13  by  the  Toltecs, 
who  computed  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  perhaps 
added  to  the  reckoning  the  fractional  13th  moon,  which 
this  computation  disclosed  ^.  The  only  ciAer  numbers 
used  in  the  Mexican  calendar  were  5  (hand),  20  (hands 
and  feet),  and  4,  the  last  being  evidently  the  most  recently 
introduced,  and  confined  to  the  union  of  the  4  primary 
cycles  in  the  great  cycle  of  52.  Four  is  the  number  of  limbs 
in  man  and  other  mammals,  and  the  measure  of  5  in  20. 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  438. 

'  In  each  solar  year  there  must  appear  either  13  or  la  new  and 
full  moons,  the  former  number,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
occurring  in  about  one-third  of  a  gi\en  group.  While  13,  therefore, 
is  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  full  moons  appearing  in  the  course 
of  any  single  year,  12  is  the  number  of  new  and  full  moons  appearing 
in  the  greatest  number  of  years.  The  reckoning  of  la  precedes  tliat 
of  13.  See  post,  page  356,  for  another  mode  of  arriving  at  this 
number. 
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Together  with  its  multiple  1 2,  ihis  number  stands  next  in    Book  11. 
numerical  development  after  the  natural  collectives  5,  10,  Aboriginal 
and  20.    The  number  12,  taken  from  the  seasonal  moons  in    ^^nerka. 
the  year,  seems  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  a  religious 
.-eiise    among    the    more    advanced    savage    peoples ;     its 
meiisure  4  appears  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  hig'icr  grade, 
and  is  chiefly  illustrated  in  JMexico  and  Feru. 

In  North  America  the  use  of  12  as  the  ninnber  of  the  The  Num 
great  spirits  or  gods  was  widely  extended.  It  occurs  ^mi  4. 
among  the  Lenni-Lenape,  who  recognised  the  12  great 
spirits  by  placing  in  their  council-house  1 2  poles  in  a  circle, 
meeting  at  the  top  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  rolling 
into  it  in  their  honour  12  heated  stones.  Circles  of  12 
statues,  as  in  Yucatan,  and  dances  executed  by  12  persons, 
point  to  the  same  conception,  which  might  be  amply 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  World. 
The  use  of  4  is  equally  common.  It  occurs  in  the  4  great 
gods  of  Mexico,  the  creators  of  all  things^  ;  in  the  1600 
(4 cox  4)  gods  who,  according  to  other  accounts,  issued  from 
a  stone  born  of  the  goddess  Citlalicue,  and  who  desire  that 
men  should  be  created  to  serve  them  "^ ;  in  the  4  mythical 
suns  ;  in  the  4  solar  motions  ^,  represented  by  4  flamboyant 
curves  within  the  circular  dictograph  'day  V  to  which  4 
tlots  correspond  in  the  circular  pictograph  *  night ' ;  in  the 
4  quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  4  chambers  of  Tlaloc,  each  ' 

with  its  vessel  containing  a  different  species  of  rain*,  the 
4  quarters  of  the  pueblo   of   Mexico,    and    the   sacrifices 
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'  Hist,  de  los  Mexicanos  per  sus  Pinturas,  pp.  230,  231,  235,  &c. 

'  Mendieta,  Hist.  Eccle.siastica  Indiana,  ch.  i. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  583,  where  the  writer  has  given  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  'Nauhollin'  by  the  Mexican  antiquaries.  There  is  i-easou 
to  suppose  that  the  butterfly  and  its  wings  represent  a  gloss,  though 
probably  of  aboriginal  invention.  'Nauhollin*  originally  denoted 
tlie  four  motions  of  the  Sun's  limbs,  the  Sun  being  conceived  as 
ii  god  in  human  shape,  who  performed  his  daily  task  by  gyration, 
revolving  on  his  hands  and  feet  successively  (compare  page  249). 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  54a. 
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Book  II.    rendered  to  the  gods  4  times  daily.     In  Peru  the  use  of 

Ahwiqinai  ^^^^^  number  follows  similar  lines  ;    thus  we  have  the  4 

Ampi-ica.    elements,  the  4  prineii:)al  huacas  (the  Creator,  Sun,  Thunder. 

and    Earth-Mother),   the  4  quarters  of  Cuzco  (Ttahuantiii 

Suyu),    a    division    subsequently   extended    to    the    Cuzco 

District  between  the  Apurimac  and  Paucartampu  rivers. 

,  and  later  still  applied  to  the  wide-stretching  quarters  ot 

the  Inca  dominion.     All  these  applications  of  this  nuin1)ei 

imply   an   appreciable   degree   of  advan'*ement  ;    to   some' 

extent  its  use  is  evidently  connected  with  mental  analysis. 

whatever   is   prominent   ir    extension   being   conceived  as 

separable  into   2   parts,    md  each  of  these  into   2   others. 

'  Nauh-,'   the    Mexican    particle   for   this   number,    in  tlu' 

abstract   form   '  Nahui,'   probably  embodies    some   conceu. 

tion  analogous  to  '  Nahua,'  the  *  Command  '  or  Rule  of  Life. 

and    suggesting   wholeness,    perfection,    or   indefeasibility ; 

these  austere  and  orderly  barbarians  recall  the  Pythagjreun 

philosophers,  who  held  the  number  4  to  be  the  root  or 

source  of  all  things. 

Denary  and      Systematic  or  rationf>l  number,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 

Numbo^f     iwere  accumulation  of  units,  is  produced  by  choosing  some 

multiple  of  i  and  treating  it  as  a  collective  unit.     Nature. 

we  have  seen,  limits  the  numbers  actually  so  adopted  by 

man.     Besides  the  hand,  representing  5,  and  both  hands. 

representing  10,  the  sum  of  digits  on  the  four  limbs  suggests 

20,  explained  by  its  name  in  some  vocabularies  as  'man.' 

or  'whole-man  ' ;  hence  the  three  natural  numerical  s;y stems, 

the  Quinary,  the  Denarj',  and  the  Vicenary '.      Althougli 

the  numerical  system  may  in  some  few  cases  be  properly 

ranked  as  quinary,   the  use   of  both  hands  and  both  feet 

'  Some  tribes  are  said  only  to  count  to  3,  and  to  base  this  rudi- 
mentary arithmetic  on  the  3  joints  of  the  finger  (Tylor).  Sncli 
u  reckoning  could  scarcely  be  confined  to  one  finger,  and  seems  to 
lead  directly  to  a  duodecimal  arithmetic,  for  practical  purposes 
the  most  advanced  of  all.  Evidently  such  a  reckoning  is  merely 
supplementary  to  a  denary  one,  and  really  indicates  a  certain  degree 
of  arithmetical  progress. 


DENARY  AND   VICE  NARY  NUMBER. 


3^3 


lie   conceu- 


for  all  possible  purposes  is  so  natural  to  man  that  a  quinary  Book  ii. 
arithmetic  cannot  long  hold  its  ground  ;  and  it  may  be  Ab^inai 
considered  as  practically  merging  or  merged  in  the  others.  -America. 
It  is  otherwise  as  between  the  denary  and  the  vicenary 
systems:  the  larger  multiples  lo  and  20  resist  each  other, 
(dominating  the  mind  each  to  the  other's  exclusion.  This 
itsult,  however,  only  takes  place  at  an  advanced  stage,  when 
one  or  the  other  has  to  bo  definitely  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
a  comi>ound  numeration.  So  long  as  the  numbers  requiring 
expression  do  not  exceed  1 00,  or  thereabouts,  '  both  hands ' 
and  '  whole  man '  would  be  equally  convenient  as  measures 
of  the  number  to  be  indicated,  and  would  probably  be 
employed  concurrently,  with  a  tendency  to  use  one  rather 
than  the  other  in  proportion  as  numbers  above  10  were  or 
were  not  in  common  use  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  numbers  exceeding  10  must  necessarily  carry 
the  mind  on  to  20  as  the  natural  limit  of  the  simple 
numerical  group  ;  where,  however,  this  number  is  not  often 
exceeded,  '  both  hands  '  would  remain  the  natural  collective 
unit,  and  the  system  of  number  would  become  denary. 
Only  when  the  collective  unit  comes  to  be  multiplied  by 
itself,  or  '  squared,'  would  it  be  necessary  to  choose  between 
them. 

Up  to  this  point  the  denary  and  vicenary  systems  are  Kelativc 
equally  convenient,  the  numbers  below  the  collective  unit  the"  wo 
being  easily  added  to  or  used  as  multipliers  for  it,  as  may  systems, 
be  required.    When,  however,  the  two  systems  are  compared 
witli  reference  to  the  facilities  aiforded  by  each  for  exjiress- 
ing  numbers  higher  than  the  collective  unit  multiplied  by 
itself,  and  for  constituting  a  progressive  scale  of  compound 
terms  by  the  continuous  multiplication  of  the  product  thus 
obtained,    the    inconvenience    of   tlie    vicenary   system   is 
manifest.     The  multiples  increase  too  rapidly.    It  has  as  its 
first  compound  term,  instead  of  the  useful  100,  the  rarely 
required  number  400,  and  as  its  second,  instead  of  1,000, 
tlie  number  8,000,  which  is  so  seldom  reached  in  the  reckon- 
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JJooK  II.  ings  of  common  life  that  the  mind  scarcely  attaches  to  it 
AhZ^inai  "'^Y  definite  idea  ;  and  here  its  supply  of  multiples  practically 
America,  ends.  A  vicenary  arithmetic,  though  more  favourable  to 
mental  advancement  in  a  low  stage  because  exercising  the 
imagination  in  a  higher  degree,  is  less  favourable  to  notation 
by  compound  terms  than  the  system  of  multiplication  by  lo 
in  successive  stages  (loo,  i,ooo,  10,000,  and  so  forth) ;  and 
while  it  might  be  expected  to  prevail  rather  than  a  denary 
arithmetic  at  a  certain  stage  of  culture,  there  must  be  a  ten- 
dency to  abandon  it  for  the  latter  as  adva*^cement  proceeds. 
It  recalls  the  cycle  passed  through  by  objective  gender, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  lowest  stages  of  language,  and 
has  a  prominent  place  as  advancement  proceeds  in  the  lan- 
guages of  certain  peoples  whose  circumstances  suggest  it ', 
but  is  either  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  or  abandoned,  by 
the  most  advanced  of  all.  It  posse&aes  one  advantage  over 
denaiy  arithmetic  which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by 
the  historian.  It  lends  itself  less  easily  to  exaggeration 
and  falsification.  In  denary  reckonings  the  temptation  to 
use  a  multiple  one  degree  beyond  the  truth  is  too  often 
irresistible  :  records,  like  the  Mexican,  kept  by  vicenary 
numeration,  are  more  likely  to  retain  a  truthful  character, 
because  falsification  of  the  kind  indicated  does  not  so  readily 
suggest  itself,  and  would  often  produce  palpably  incredible 
results. 
Vicenary  To  trace  the  struggle  between  denary  and  vicenary 
iii^Amerlca.  arithmetic  throughout  the  world  would  be  beside  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  latter  is  more  prominent  in  aboriginal 
America  than  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  it 
survives  in  the  French  'quatre-vingt,'  is  employed  by  the 
Basques  and  Bas-Bretons,  and  is  not  wholly  extinct  in 
English  practice,  the  'score,'  with  its  multiples  up  to  four, 
being  still  commonly  used  for  certain  commercial  purposes. 
Vicenary  arithmetic  has  had  its  greatest  known  develoj  ■ 
ment  in  Mexico,  where  *  pohualli '  is  the  exact  etyraological 

^  See  note  2,  p.  288. 
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e(iuivalent  of  '  score  V  '"^nd  survives  as  a  more  or  less  Book  ir. 
imperfect  system  in  many  other  parts  of  America.  North  AbZ-iijimi 
of  Piinama  it  chiefly  prevails  on  the  Pacific  side.  The 
peojiles  of  the  Mexican  district,  including  the  Mexicans 
themselves,  the  Maya  tribes,  the  Otomi,  Tarascans,  Mat- 
liitzincans,  Zapotecs,  and  others,  all  have  tne  vicenary 
reckoning.  Southward,  towards  the  isthmus,  we  find  the 
denary  in  use  among  the  lower  peoples,  such  as  the  Terraba 
of  Costa  Kica  ^  To  the  northward  of  Mexico  the  vicenary 
is  used  by  most  of  the  Sonoran  tribes,  the  Pawnee,  and 
the  Thlingii,.  In  South  America  it  was  used  by  the  Chibcha 
of  New  Granada,  the  Caribs,  the  Abipones,  and  the  widely- 
spread  Tupi-Guarani,  and  by  many  low  tribes  of  the  forest, 
as  the  Moxos,  Baures,  Maipures,  Yaruros,  and  Kiriri. 
The  denary  system,  on  the  other  hand,  prevails  in  South 
America  among  the  Peruvian  peoples,  who  had  in  ancient 
times  a  highly  developed  arithmetic — the  Yurucares,  Lules, 
Araucans,  and  Patagonians ;  in  the  northern  continent  it 
has  a  wider  area,  being  the  reckoning  of  the  Athapascans, 
Algonquins,  IiK)quois,  Divcota,  Cherokees,  and  Choctaws, 
and  the  tribes  of  Oregon  and  California.  Does  the  con- 
tiast  of  these  rival  systems,  it  will  be  asked,  throw  light 
on  the  connexion  with  Asia?  It  affords  yet  one  more 
suggestion  of  a  primitive  connexion  ;  for  while  most  Asiatic 
peoples  use  the  denary  system,  the  vicenary  remains  in  use 
among  the  Tchukchi  and  the  Ainu,  peoples  in  whose 
languages  affinities  have  been  traced  with  those  of  the 
New  World. 
Had  the  solar  system  been  designed  by  astronomers  to 
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'  '  Pohua '  =  he  scores  or  reckons :  *  pohualli '  =  score,  is  '  the  score ' 
by  excellence,  the  full  score  of  20.  The  arithmetical  term  is  *  cempo- 
liualh'=  'one  score*  (*cen'=  'one'). 

-  The  Terraba  still  retain  those  variations  of  the  numeral  according 
to  the  character  of  the  object  which  are  common  among  low  tribes, 
and  seem  to  be  the  germ  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  *  numeratives.' 
Thus,  for  small  round  objects  the  first  syllable  of  the  numeral  is  kuo-, 
for  large  and  long  ones  Arc-. 
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JJooK  II.  the  intent,  'vmong  others,  that  man  should  employ  it  f<»r 
AborUjinal  measuring  time,  the  earth's  periodical  course  round  the  sun 

America,  -yvould  doubtless  liavo  been  made  a  multiple,  as  nearly  as 
ot' Tiiiio— ^  celestial  mechanics  permit,  of  the  moon's  course  round  tlit- 
Lnnis..iar    oarth,  and  the  hitler  a  niultiple  of  ilie  earth's  daily  revolu- 

Ciilendars        .  .....  i       i    i.  •       ii        y-wi  i   itt 

tion.  A  primitive  calculation,  common  in  tiie  Old  WorKl. 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  a.^  360  and  30  days  respeetivoly. 
represiiiits  such  an  arrangement  ;  :.nd  the  two  luminaries 
Aveie  jirobably  believed  to  move  in  the  perfect  arithmetical 
harmony  represented  by  the  triple  ratio  involved  in  these 
figures.  This  illusion  vanished  as  knowledge  advanced  ; 
finally  it  was  ascertained  that  the  three  periods  are  mutually 
incommensurable,  leaving  in  eveiy  case  large  fractional 
I'emainders  when  the  greater  are  divided  by  the  less  \  The 
calendars  invented  by  man  represent  attempts  to  coordinate 
these  incoordinable  quantities  — to  make  phenomena  marking 
incommensurable  periods  available  notwithstanding  for  some 
uniform  measurement  of  time.  Those  of  the  Old  World 
alone  attack  the  complicated  problem  of  coordinating  both 
the  month  and  the  year  with  the  day,  with  the  necessary 
result  that  the  day  alone  remains  a  true  natural  unit,  l)otli 
the  month  and  the  year,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  losing 
their  natural  r.spects,  and  becoming  in  fact  artificial  divi- 
sions of  time.  Such  calendars,  called  by  IS'ewton  '  lunisolaiy 
first  came  into  use  in  Chaldaea  and  Egypt,  whence  they  had 
spreac,,  long  before  t\ie  Chrisiian  era,  to  every  civilisation 
in  the  Old  World,  from  the  Koman  in  the  west  to  the 
Chinese  in  the  east.  With  a  single  exception,  wdiich  proves 
to  be  an  appare'it  one  only,  they  have  remained  in  use  ever 
since  ;  and  as  the  lunisolar  reckoning  was  absolutely  un- 
known in  the  New  World,  its  nature  may  here  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  it  with 
the  reckoning  used  in  Mexico. 

Although  the  forms  of  the  lunisolar  calendar  have  histoii- 

^  The  mean  sy nodical  revolution  of  the  moon  is  29d.  ish.  44m.  3s ; 
the  mean  trop:  'n,l  year  is  365d.  sh.  48m.  49s. 
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ciilly  been  extremely  numerous,  and  are  theoretically  uu-    Book  ir. 
limited  in  number,  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  AhTiZiinal 
imist  necessarily  be  applied  in  one  of  two  alternativ<)  ways.    America. 
Either  the  year  must  ^i\e  place  to  the  lunation,   or  the  T/imi'l'Iii!''^' 
liiiiiition  to  the  year,  as  the   paramount   unit.     The  older  CakuiiuH. 
calendars,   of  which   the   Athenian   is  a   typical   example, 
favoured  the  month  in  their  schematism  ;  a  preference  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  month  came  into  use,  as  a  practical 
division  of  time,  long  before  the  year.     The  lunar  pheno- 
mena,   changing    daily    in    their    uniform   sequence,    first 
suggested  some  larger  measure  of  time  than  the  succession 
of  day  and  night ;  the  new  moon  alone  provided  a  fixed  and 
familiar  point  with  which  any  larger  period  could  be  begun 
and  ended.     When,  however,  the  moon's  course  came  to  be 
definitely  measured  by   calculating   an   average   ivoxn   the 
number  of  days  comprised  in  several  successive  lunations, 
tlie  traditional  estimate  of  its  length  .as  30  days  continuously 
was  found  to  be  false.     The  lunation,  which  occui)ies  about 
2()\   days,  can  only  be  calendarised    by  alternate  periods 
of  29  and  30  days ;  and  the  principle  of  vacillation,  thus 
established,  was  extended  to  the  year  itself.     In  order  to 
keep  the  month  to  the  actual  length  of  the  lunation,  the 
lunisolar  calendarists  unscrupulously  varied  the  length  of 
the  year,  computing  this  as  13  instead  of  12  months  when- 
ever the  epact,  or  excess  of  days  at  the  end  of  the  estimated 
seasonal   year    above    354,    the    sum   of    12    lunations — an 
excess  accumulating  year  by  year — amounted  to  30  or  more ; 
at  this  point  30  of  these  days  were  reckoned  as  an  addi- 
tional or  thirteenth  month,  the  balance,  if  any  remained, 
being     arried  on,   and  added  to  the  regular  epact  of  the 
ensuin     year.     This  device  was  no  subtle  contrivance  of 
astrc     "ners,  nor  was  it  originally  suggested  by  the  vacil- 
lating niunth  ;  it  was  forced  on  '  lan  by  the  combined  effect 
of  religious  duty  and  physical  laws.     It  arose,  long  before 
the  true  length  of  the  lunation  had  been  ascertained,  from 
the  necessity   of  deferring  observances  which   in   certain 
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Book  II.    years  eould  not  bo  fulfillod  at  their  duo  time  '.     Sacrifices, 
Abnrh/inal  la>')?^ly  consistinpf  of  Seasonable  natural  products,  had  to  be 

Amprka.  offered  to  tho  gods  in  each  month.  If  the  year,  however, 
remained  a  sequence  of  12  lunations,  or  354  days,  tlic 
successive  years  rapidly  lost  their  seasonal  character.  In 
16  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  seasons  l)ecame  reversed, 
gradually  regaining  their  places  during  the  16  years 
following;  and  were  the  year  taken  as  13  lunations  this 
result  must  come  about  even  more  quickly.  By  the 
method  of  intercalation  above  described  the  lunar  reckoning? 
and  tho  course  of  the  sun  could  bo  so  far  harmonised  jis 
never  to  vary  from  each  other  by  more  than  30  days,  what- 
ever length  might  be  assigned  to  the  solar  year,  and  to  conie 
together  at  the  end  of  some  ascertained  period,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  days  of  which  the  year  was  assumed  to 
consist. 

The  solar  year  seems  to  have  been  generally  assumed,,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  the  round  number  of  360  days  ;  an 
Octaiteris.  estimate  which  leads  easily,  by  the  method  of  intercalation, 
to  a  lunisolar  cycle  in  which  the  mean  year  closely  approxi- 
mates to  the  true  length,  or  365  J  days  nearly.  An  assumed 
year  of  360  days  loses  on  tho  seasons  at  the  rate  of  26}  days 
in  5  years,  the  period  in  which  it  returns  to  the  lunar 
reckoning.  The  most  obvious  experiment  by  way  of  cor- 
rection was  to  double  the  epact,  counting  366  days  to  tlie 
year ;  for  an  assumed  year  of  this  length  returns  to  the 
lunar  reckoning,  by  two  intercalations,  in  the  same  period 
(5  years)  as  the  year  of  360  days.  Such  a  year  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  only  gaining  on  the  seasons  at  the  rate  of 
3I  days  in  5  years  ;  an  error  which  was  corrected  by  regularly 
alternating  this  5-years  cycle  with  another  of  3  years,  in 

^  '  The  Passover  was  kept  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
the  moon  being  then  at  the  full  ;  and  if  tlie  corn  was  not  then  ripe 
enough  for  offering  the  first  fruits,  the  festival  was  put  off,  by  iidding 
an  intercalary  month  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  harvest  was  got 
in  before  the  Pentecost,  and  the  other  fruits  gathei'ed  before  the  feast 
of  the  seventh  month'  (Newton,  op.  cit.,  p.  77). 
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which  the  lenpfth  of  tlie  year  was  assumed  as  364  days.  Book  11 
The  composite  cycle  thus  constituted  is  tlie  well-known 
Octaeteris,  or  8-years  period,  of  the  early  Greek  calendars. 
Bv  this  system  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions  were  almost 
exactly  co-ordinated  ;  but  the  unifoi-mity  of  nature  was 
wholly  lost,  the  month  vacillating  between  29  and  30  days, 
the  lunar  year  between  3-)4  and  384  days,  th  '  solar  year 
between  364  and   366  days,  and  the  epact  between  10  and 

12  (lays.  Nothing  was  stable  but  the  co-ordination  of  the 
month  with  the  year  once  in  each  8-years  period  ;  and  this 
advantage  was  i-)urchased  by  sacrificing  the  stability  of  the 
month  itself.  The  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  exceeds 
29^  days,  the  standard  assumed  in  the  cycle,  by  a  fraction 
accumulating  to  a  whole  day  in  less  than  3  years.  Under 
the  primitive  system  of  loose  intercalation  such  a  dis- 
crepancy corrected  itself.  When,  however,  the  month  had 
become  fixed  by  co- ordination  with  the  year,  it  necessarily 
began  to  lose  on  the  actual  revolution  of  the  moon.  Each 
year,  henceforth,  had  its  calendar  new  moon  and  its  natural 
new  moon,  the  latter  happening  later  and  later  in  each 
successive  month,  until  in  the  course  of  80  years  or  there- 
abouts the  end  of  the  month  was  reached,  and  the  process 
recurred  as  before.  Such  a  system  produced  little  practical 
inconvenience,  for  tlie  time  of  each  natural  new  moon  was 
always  ascertainable  in  advance  ;  it  operated,  nevertheless, 
as  a  standing  admission  that  the  problem  of  a  uniform 
chronology  remained  unsolved. 

We  are  compelled  to  enter  into  these  details,  because  the  Metonie 
calendar  of  China,  from  which  the  advocates  of  imported  calendar- 
advancement  allege  that  of  Mexico  to  have  been  borrowed,  *ifioi'te<i  in 

•     1       •      •  •      1  •         1        1  •  China. 

13  not  merely  lunisolar  in  its  constitution,  but  has  admittedly 
employed,  from  very  early  times,  the  most  ingenious  and 
serviceable  lunisolar  cycle  ever  invented — that  devised  by 
the  Athenian  mathematician  Meton,  and  proposed  by  him 
for  adoption  in  Greece  in  the  year  432  b.  c.  The  Chinese, 
indeed,  claim  to  have  possessed  this  cycle  long  before  its 
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Book  II.    d.'scovery  in  Europe  ;  and  although  this  claim  is  unfoundod. 
Abnritrinoi  the  fact  that  the  Metonic  cycle  became  the  basis  of  their 
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calendar  soon  after  its  discovery  indicates  that  the  reckon- 
ing which  preceded  it  was  of  a  lunisolar  nature  ;  that  the 
calendarists  of  ancient  China  were  no  less  familiar  than  those 
of  Greece  with  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies  involved  in 
the  co-ordination  of  the  month  and  the  year  ;  and  that  tliev 
eagerly  adopted  a  scheme  whicli  substantially  overcame 
them.  Meton  solved  the  double  problem  of  securing  the 
periodical  return  of  the  month  to  the  year,  and  confinin;^ 
the  resulting  discrepancy  between  the  calendar  new  moon 
and  the  actual  one  within  certain  narrow  limits.  By  reducing 
the  number  of  months  containing  29  days,  as  compared 
with  those  containing  ^  .  days,  he  counteracted  the  tendency 
of  the  month  to  lose  on  the  moon's  actual  course,  and 
prevented  the  gain  of  the  natural  new  moon  on  that  of  the 
calendar  from  exceeding  26  hours.  While  the  Metonic 
cycle,  which  embraced  a  period  of  19  years,  aggravated 
the  vacillation  incident  to  a  fixed  lunisolar  reckoning,  the 
elaborate  calculation  involved  in  it  made  it  a  mystery  to 
all  but  the  learned.  These  circumstances,  howevei-,  did 
not  pre^  ent  its  adoption  wherever  the  co-ordination  of  tiie 
lunation  with  the  year  was  regarded  as  essential ;  and  it  is 
still  in  substance  the  calendar  of  India  and  China,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Paschal  cycle  observed  by  the  Christian 
Churches  ^ 

These  vacillating  years  had  one  beneficial  result.  The 
husbandman,  to  whom  they  were  useless  as  guides  in  his 
annual  labours,  fell  back  on  the  unchanging  natural  calendar 
of  the  starry  heavens.  The  heliacal  risings  and  settings 
of  certain  brilliant  stars  and  constellations,  and  the  gradual 
extension  and  contraction,  both  in  length  and  altitude, 
of  the  arc  described  by  the  sun  in  the  sky,  came  to  be 
recognised  and  investigated  as  the  only  trustworthy  indica- 

'  The  *  Golden  Numbers '  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  indicate  the 
years  of  Melon's  cycle.     See  post,  p.  371. 
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tions  of  the  seasonal  succession.  Prolonged  observation  Book  ii. 
traced  the'  sun's  annual  circuit  among  the  stars,  disclosed  Aboriginal 
the  planets  nearest  to  the  earth,  proved  the  close  connexion  ■^'«<^'''c«. 
as  to  their  rising  and  setting,  of  Mercury  and  Venus  with 
the  sun,  and  showed  that  all  moved  in  the  sun's  apparent 
path  among  the  constellations.  All  these  discoveries  pointed 
to  the  sun  as  the  trae  and  only  proper  regulator  of  the 
year ;  and  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  two  primitive  centres  of 
astronomical  science,  this  conclusion  was  irresistibly  enforced 
by  an  annual  event  on  which  the  whole  scheme  of  life 
depended.  The  vacillating  year  owed  its  origin  and  preva- 
lence elsewhere  to  the  fact  that  in  general  nature  provides 
only  one  fixed  and  familiar  point — the  new  moon—  by  which 
any  period  larger  than  the  day  can  be  accurately  defined. 
In  Egypt,  the  annual  rise  and  overflow  of  the  Nile,  follow- 
ing closely  on  the  summer  solstice  and  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  established  a  constant  solar  year  as  the  paramount 
unit  of  time ;  and  the  lunation  became  of  minor  importance. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  length  of  the  year  was  originally 
assumed  as  360  days,  and  the  month  as  30  days.  When 
the  year  was  more  accurately  calculated  at  365  days,  the 
equable  month  of  30  days  was  retained  as  a  fixed  conven- 
tional period,  the  remaining  5  days  being  formed  into  a  fixed 
conventional  epact ;  and  although  at  an  early  date  it  became 
known  that  the  mean  solar  year  exceeded  the  calendar  year 
by  a  fourth  part  of  a  day,  no  corresponding  correction  was 
made  in  the  civil  reckoning  of  time.  From  Egypt  the 
constant  year  of  365  days,  with  its  constant  months  and 
epact,  spread  to  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  calendar  through  its  adoption 
at  Kome  by  Julius  Cffisar.  In  the  Julian  year  the  fixed 
epact  of  5  days  was  abolished,  these  days  being  distributed 
among  the  months  ;  and  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  over 
365  days  was  for  the  first  time  recognised  by  making  every 
fourth  year  a  leap-year  of  366  days.  Constant  years  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Julian  type  would  be  more  properly  described 
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Book  ti.  as  solilunar  than  as  lunisolar.  They  represent  a  system  in 
iboriqitiai  which  the  solar  period  is  the  paramount  unit,  while  the 
America,  lunar  element  has  not  been  T»'holly  dropped  ;  for  the  month 
is  retained  as  a  conventional  division  of  the  year,  althoujjh 
no  regard  is  had  to  the  actual  succession  of  lunations— and 
its  average  duration  represents  the  length  of  the  natural 
month  slightly  expanded. 

The  calendar  of  Islam  alone  violates  the  rule  that  civilised 
time-reckoning  in  the  Old  World  is  universally  lunisolar. 
A  lunisolar  year,  of  the  older  type,  was  used  by  the  Ara- 
bians before  the  Hejra,  but  was  abolished  by  the  Kinaii. 
The  substantial  reason  was  probably  its  subsisting  associa- 
tion with  idolatry ;  the  alleged  reason  was  that  a  year  of 
12  months  had  been  divinely  ordained  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  created,  and  that  man  must  not  presume 
to  amend  the  institutions  of  his  Maker.  Hence  Moslemii, 
though  permitted  to  regard  the  '  measured  orbit  of  the  sun ' 
as  a  mighty  work  of  the  Merciful  One\  are  compelled  to 
reckon  by  a  lunar  year  of  354  or  355  days  -,  successively 
receding  from,  and  advancing  towards,  the  annual  sequence 
of  the  seasons,  during  a  cycle  of  33  years;  this  obligation, 
nevertheless,  has  never  prevented  them  from  borrowing  the 
lunisolar  calendars  of  their  neighbours  whenever  necessary 
or  convenient.  In  contrast  to  the  lunisolar  chronology  of 
the  Old  World,  and  to  the  purely  lunar  calendar  which 
forms  the  solitary  exception  to  it,  the  fact  stands  pro- 
minently forth  that  in  the  only  calendar  found  in  the  New 
World  at  the  Conquest,  that  of  Mexico,  the  moon  was  in  no 
way  recognised.  This  fundamental  distinction  is  overlooked 
by  those  who  regard  the  superficial  resemblance  traceable 
between  the  calendars  of  China  and  Mexico  as  an  indication 

*  KurAn,  Siua  55. 

'  The  year  of  355  days  occurs  in  the  Mahomedan  calendar  ir  timts 
in  every  30  years,  the  intercalary  day  being  added  to  the  last  month, 
thus  making  up,  with  a  fraction  over,  the  8h.  48m.  63.  by  vrhicb  tht 
mean  lunar  year  exceeds  354  days. 
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of  borrowed  advancement.  The  Chinese  year  still  remains  Book  ir. 
as  it  was  during  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c.  205-A.D.  225)— and  Abonghiai 
had  probably  been  during  ages  previously— a  vacillating  ^"»«»^ca 
lunisolar  one,  consisting  sometimes  of  12,  sometimes  of  13 
lunar  months,  each  containing  29  or  30  days  alternately  \ 
The  Mexican  year  was  a  constant  solar  period  of  365  days, 
counted,  like  all  else  in  Mexico,  by  the  Cempohualli  or  score 
of  20  units.  Formerly  it  had  been  calculated  at  360  days  ; 
a  period  which  the  Cempohualli  measured  exactly  1 8  times. 
The  Nahuatlaca,  who  reckoned  a  succession  of  13  new 
moons,  adopted  the  same  number  in  reckoning  their  cycles 
of  days  and  years.  Thirteen  years  consisting  of  360  days 
each  could  not  have  been  recorded  without  proving  that 
such  a  year  lost  largely  on  the  seasons  ;  nor  was  any  difficult 
observation  or  abtruse  reckoning  required,  when  once  the 
solstice  had  been  observed,  to  fix  the  necessary  rectification 
at  5  days.  After  the  lapse  of  4  years  (of  360  days  or  18 
Cempohualli)  the  solstice  plainly  returned  twenty  days,  or 
one  Cempohualli,  later  than  such  a  reckoning  assumed  ; 
hence  5  days  were  added  to  the  year,  and  a  period  of  4  years 
of  365  days  was  denominated  the  Teoxihuitl,  or  Year-of-the- 
God  (the  Sun).  The  Year  of  the  Sun,  like  the  days,  the 
moons,  and  the  calendar  years,  was  reckoned  by  cycles  of 
13,  each  containing  52  years  of  365  days  ;  a  period  which 
fell  short  of  the  sun's  true  course  by  exactly  1 3  days,  or  one 
sequence  of  the  noctidiiirnal  cycle.  Thirteen  days,  accord- 
ingly, are  said  to  have  been  added  to  each  cycle  of  52  years, 
the  entire  period  thus  constituted  being  equal  to  52  years  of 
365}  days,  the  mean  duration  of  the  Julian  year.  This 
statement  we  shall  show  to  be  a  fabrication  :  the  Mexican 
year,  like  that  of  Egypt,  was  a  simple  cycle  of  365  days 
without  correction.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  World 
resembling   the   Mexican   Calendar    in   its  method ;    it   is 

'  A  year  of  13  months  is  introduced  22  times  in  the  vulgar  cycle  of 
60  years,  at  such  intervals  of  2  or  3  years  as  will  bring  the  lunar 
reckoning  most  nearly  into  unison  with  the  solar  and  seasonal  one. 
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Book  II.  absolutely  unique.  The  reason  of  its  peculiarity  liet.  in  the 
Aboriginal  vicenary  reckoning.  The  tributes  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
servient  pueblos  fell  due  at  periods  of  days  numbered  by 
multiples  of  20.  The  lunation,  being  essentially  fractional 
and  incommensurable  with  the  year,  was  not  available  for 
marking  such  periods ;  hence,  although  some  relation 
between  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  pro- 
bably been  once  recognised,  and  the  number  13,  derived 
from  the  new  moons  in  the  year,  entered  in  other  ways 
into  the  reckoning  of  time,  the  lunation  was  rejected  as 
a  period  of  days,  and  the  calendar  assumed  a  purely  solar 
aspect. 

In  order  to  explain  the  Mexican  year  more  fully,  the 
history  of  chronology  in  the  New  World  must  be  briefly 
traced  to  its  beginnings.  The  phenomena  of  time  appear 
always  to  have  been  reduced  to  numbers  before  the  more 
prominent  phenomena  of  extension,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Time  has  but  one  dimension,  while  space  has 
thioe  ;  nature,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  time,  forces  upon 
man  three  distinct  standards  of  measurement,  instead  of 
leaving  him,  as  in  the  case  of  space,  to  choose  a  standard 
for  himself.  Of  the  three  natural  standards  of  time,  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  recognised  is  the  natural  unit  of 
human  life — the  succession  of  days,  or  rather  of  sequences 
of  day  and  night.  A  reckoning  of  this  succession,  up  to 
some  stated  numerical  limit,  is  known  in  chronology  as 
a  noctidiurnal  cycle  ;  and  such  reckonings  often  su))sist  side 
by  side  with  others  of  a  more  complicated  description. 
Perpetual  cycles  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  3,  5,  or  some 
other  small  number  of  days,  are  used  by  certain  African 
peoples  whose  needs  require  no  better  form  of  reckoning. 
Occasionally  we  find  alternating  sequences,  each  having 
a  different  number  ;  the  conception  of  chance,  moreover, 
as  connected  with  number  sometimes  enters  into  these 
simple  chronologies,  a  sequence  of  *  lucky '  days  alternating 
regularly  with  a  sequence  of  '  unlucky '  ones.     In  a  subse- 
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quent  stage,  the  noctidiiirnal  cycle  appears  to  have  been    Book  ii. 
regulated  by  short  uniform  periods,  founded  on  observation  j^^originai 
of  the  number  of  days  comprised  i:i  the  lunation.     Of  this    -ATmica. 
form  of  continuous  reckoning  the  nundinal  cycle  of  8  days, 
used  in  ancient  Rome,  and  the  familiar  .^ebdomadal  or  7-day 
cycle  of  the   Jewish  and  Christian  world,   which   can  be 
traced  eastwards  as  far  as  China,   are  obvious  examples ; 
both  approximate,  as  closely  as  whole  numbers  can  do,  to 
the  quarter-lunation,  the  one  slightly  exceeding,  the  other 
falling  slightly  short  of  it.     The  number  of  lunations  in  the 
year  was  employed  in  the  same  way.     A  vulgar  cycle  of  1 2 
days,  founded  on  this  number,  is  still  recognised  in  China, 
beside  the   7 -day  noctidiurnal  cycle ;   though  for  practical 
purposes  it  appears  to  be  merged  in  the  60-day  cycle  of 
the  same  kind.     The  same  principle,  is  exemplified  in  the 
noctidiurnal  cycle  of  Mexico,  where  the  number  of  moons 
in  the  year  was  estimated  as  13  instead  of  12  ;  this  cycle 
consisted  of  13-day  periods,  of  which  a  Cempohualli,  or  20, 
were  reckoned  as  a  larger  unit.     A  third  vulgar  cycle,  used 
in  China,  consisted  of  groups  of  10  days;  this  also  appears 
to  have  been  founded  on  an  improved  estimate  of  the  lunar 
phases,  these  being  conceived  as  3  of  10  days  each,  instead 
of  4  of  7  or  8  days  each,  representing  the  increase,  culmina- 
tion, and  decrease  of  the  moon — a  division  of  the  lunation 
commonly   in    use    in    ancient   Greece:    such   a   sequence 
represents  the  true  length  of  the  lunation  in  days  far  more 
correctly  than  the  hebdomadal  or  nundinal  cycle  '.  Possibly, 
however,  this  lo-day  cycle  may  represent  a  mere  numerical 
count  natural  in  denary  arithmetic  ^ 
We  thus  find  numbers  based  on  the  observation  of  the 

'  The  lunation  being  29 1  days  nearly,  the  cycle  of  3  groups  of 
ID  days  makes  30,  the  hebdomadal  28,  the  nundinal  32. 

*  The  primitive  Roman  year  of  300  days,  known  as  the  '  year  of 
Romulus,'  represents  such  a  numerical  count  of  10  months  of  30  days, 
to  which  4  more  days  were  afterwards  added  to  make  it  commen- 
surable with  the  nundinal  reckoning  (8  x  38  =  304). 
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Book  ii.  moon  entering  into  the  most  elementary  of  time-reckoniiifrg 
Abnriqinai  — *^®   noctidiurnal   cycle — before  the   lunation   was  itself 

America,  made  a  substantive  chronological  unit:  and  this  practice 
Reckoning  jg  proved  to  be  conimon  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 


moons. 


)>y  the  snc- 

cession  of  Everything  points  to  the  succession  of  phases  in  a  moon, 
and  of  moons  in  a  seasonal  year,  as  man's  earliest  guides 
in  formulating  his  chronology.  Savages  often  recognise 
the  succession  of  moons  without  keeping  any  reckoning 
of  days  or  years ;  the  reason  apparently  being  that,  while 
the  lunar  phenomena  constitute  a  natural  record  of  time. 
the  succession  of  day  and  light,  closely  associated  with 
waking  and  sleep,  activity  and  rest,  warmth  and  cold, 
easily  merges  in  and  passes  away  with  the  general  mass 
of  personal  impressions.  Marked  contrasts  of  the  seasons, 
the  foundations  of  a  yearly  reckoning,  are  far  from  universal. 
Spring  would  in  the  tropics  be  perpetual,  but  for  the 
alternation  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  ;  where  the  rainfall  is 
equable,  irregular,  or  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  Yuncapata 
of  Peru,  the  year  has  practically  no  existence.  Only  when 
the  poles  are  gradually  approached  and  the  tropics  left 
behind  do  the  seasonal  phenomena  make  themselves  dis- 
tinctively felt  ;  even  where  seasonal  differences  are  most 
strongly  marked,  they  recur  at  intervals  too  long  to  become 
obvious  matters  of  numerical  computation.  The  compara- 
tive shortness  of  the  lunar  periods  makes  them  attractive 
and  easy  subjects  of  reckoning,  and  they  are  few  enough  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  most  elementary  arithmetic.  The  lunar 
phenomena  are  objective,  universal,  striking,  and  continuous. 
For  the  savage  they  embody  some  profound  mystery ;  and 
this,  taken  in  connexion  with  their  apparent  effect  on  the 
food-supply,  early  renders  the  moon  an  object  of  worship '. 
They  convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  not  so  obviously 
suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  sun — the  impression  of 
a  succession  within  a  succession  ;  hence  the  lunation  natur- 
ally suggests  the  computation  of  time  by  units  as  elements 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  547. 
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in  a  larger  unit.  The  changes,  moreover,  presented  by  the  Book  ii. 
sun  are  changes  of  place  only  ;  his  figure  remains  constant,  Aboriginal 
whatever  the  differences  in  his  altitude  and  places  of  rising  ^"'«"ca. 
and  setting,  and  in  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  from  his 
disk.  From  nighi  to  night  the  moon  not  only  moves  by 
regular  change  of  posjition,  like  the  sun,  in  her  path  through 
the  heavens,  but  appears  in  each  successive  night  to  have 
changed  her  position  relatively  to  the  sun,  her  elevation 
above  the  horizon,  and  her  shape  ;  during  some  days  she 
even  disappears  altogether,  reappearing,  as  it  were,  out  of 
nothing,  as  a  slender  and  barely  visible  crescent  of  light. 
While  her  increase  from  this  point  is  watched  day  by  day, 
and  associated  as  a  cause  with  the  growth  and  maturescence 
of  the  various  plants  and  animals  on  which  man  depends 
for  subsistence,  the  future  moons  in  their  succession,  each 
often  bringing  some  item  of  the  food-supply  in  due  season, 
are  anticipated  with  anxious  attention  ;  and  this  double 
iniluence  of  the  moon  on  human  fortunes,  in  the  most 
momentous  of  matters,  naturally  suggests  some  numerical 
forecast  of  the  lunation  in  terms  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
seasonal  Tear  in  terms  of  the  lunation,  although  the  true 
number  is  in  each  case  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  long 
remains  undetermined.  The  reckoning  of  moons,  when 
once  formulated,  readily  combines  with  the  succession  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  seasonal  nomenclature  is  readily  taken 
into  the  series  of  their  names.  The  indefinite  cycle  of  the 
seasonal  phenomena  is  thus  rendered  definite,  and  what 
was  once  a  matter  of  vague  memory  becomes  firmly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  by  its  association  with  number  and 
numerical  succession. 

Another  cause  of  an  economical  nature  contributes  to  the  Birth- 
observation  of  the  moon  among  peoples  occupied  in  any  prl'mftive 
form  of  herdsmanship.     As  young  animals  must  if  possible  Mexican 
be  brought  into  the  world  at  a  time  favourable  to  their  reckoning, 
liealth  and  maintenance,  the  various  periods  of  gestation 
must  be   calculated,    and   the   time  of  breeding  arranged 
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Book  II.  accordingly.  It  must  have  been  early  discovered  that  in 
AhTriqlnal  ^^^®  ^^^^  of  the  principal  domesticated  animals  these  periodj^ 

America,  are  measurable  by  the  lunation;  and  to  this  fact  the 
persistent  endeavours  of  advanced  peoples  in  the  Old  Woild. 
who  were  without  exception  herdsmen,  to  accommodate  an 
approximately  correct  month  to  the  solar  year,  are  partly 
attributable.  The  human  species,  also,  has  its  birth-cycle  ; 
and  althoi  h  Mp-'^  o  possessed  no  domesticable  animals,  tin. 
human  bir- h "' '  •  was  observed  with  close  attention.  It 
consisted  ol  .  ^  Minces  of  the  13-day  noctidiurnal  cycle 
above  mentioi.jd:  iu  '  each  day  in  this  cycle  once  boio 
a  name  borrowed,  if  our  conclusions  are  right,  from  a  very 
old  seasonal  enumeration  of  moons,  at  some  previous  time 
in  use,  either  in  Anahuac  or  in  some  district  which  the 
Nahuatlaca  had  inhabited  before  the  immigration.  The 
names  given  to  the  days  in  this  cycle  seem  to  be  seasonal 
names  of  moons,  such  as  are  used  among  most  savage 
peoples  ;  the  succession  indicated  has  a  general  correspon- 
dence with  the  successive  seasonal  phenomena  as  they  occur 
on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac ;  and  the  birth-cycle  itself  was 
actually  known  in  Mexico  at  the  Conquest  as  'the  Moon- 
reckoning  '  (Metztlapohualli)  \  Possibly  the  succession  of 
days  in  this  cycle,  restored  to  its  original  form  as  a  succes- 
sion of  moons,  represents  the  time-reckoning  of  the  Otomi 
aborigines.  When  the  Nahuatlaca,  or  'Mexican-speaking' 
peoples,  immigrated  into  Anahuac  in  successive  swarms, 
bringing  with  them  the  solar  calendar,  ascribed  among  them 
to  the  great  solar  god  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  reckoning  by 
moons  was  superseded ;  the  names  borne  by  them,  never- 
theless, appear  to  have  survived  through  their  being  also 
attached  to  a  sequence  of  days,  both  in  the  ordinary  solar 
calendar  and  in  the  noctidiurnal  birth-cycle.     The  primitive 

'  Metztli  +  tlapohualli.  The  birth-cycle  may  indeed  have  acquired 
tliia  name  from  being  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  reckoning  of 
9  moons  wanting  a  few  days.  The  other  interpretation  seems  (ni 
the  wliole  preferable. 
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moon-reckoning  thus  conjecturally  restored   consists  of  13    Book  ir. 
moons,  ond  the  13th,  which  would  represent  only  a  fraction  Ahoriyinai 
of  a  lunation  or  11   days,  if  the  reckoning  were  adjusted    ^'"'''■'<^«- 
with  the  solar  year,  bears  the  name  '  Acatl '  or  Maize  '.     It 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Otomi,  before  the  im- 
mifiration  of  the  Nahuatlaca,  estimated  the  solar  year  and 
observed  the  lunation  so  accurately  as  to  be  aware  of  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  13  moons  in  the  year  instead  of  12, 
though  the}'  may  have  been  cultivators  of  maize  ;  possibly 
the  13th  or  Maize  moon  was  added  by  the  Nahuatlaca,  in 
whose  hands  maize-cultivation  assumed  a  new  importanc 
throughout  Anahuac. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  identifying  the  nai  .  f  Tt-.  i.iau 
of  dc)  3  occurring  in  the  Mexican  birth-cycle  as  nam       of    ..c'koniixg. 
an  ancient  seasonal  sequence  marked  by  moons,  to  whicii 
a  Maize-moon  was   added   in  recognition    of  agrier      re 

'  METZTL^i^POHUALLI    (ORIGINAL   MOON-RECKONING) 

OF   MEXICO. 

1.  CiPACTLi  (Manta-moon).     Manta  reappears  on  the  surface  of  the 

sea  after  the  rains,     (Middle  of  October.) 

2.  EiiECATL  (Wind-moon).    Recommencement  of  windy  season  after 

calms. 

3.  Calli    (House-moon).       Houses    and    temples    cleansed    and 

repaired. 

4.  QuFizpALLi  (Lizard-moon\  • 

5.  CoiiUATL  (Snake-moon). 

6.  MiQUiTZTLi  (Corpse-moon).     Unhealthy  season :  hot  winds  and 

drought. 

7.  Mazatl  (Deer-moon). 

8.  TocHTLi  (Rabbit-moon). 

9.  Atl  (Water-moon).     Rainy  season  begins. 

10.  Itzcuintli  (Dog-moon). 

11.  OzoMATLi  (Monkey-moon). 

12.  Malinalli  (a  medicinal  plant). 

L13.  Acatl  (Maize-moon).     Maize  planted.     Probably  added  later; 
compare  post,  p.  357,  and  p.  367,  line  27.] 

The  rainy  season  of  Mexico  begins  in  June  or  July,  lasting  from  3  to 
4  mouths.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  primitive  seasonal  year 
began  in  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  rains  cease. 
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Book  fi.  other  instances  ciin  be  adduced  in  which  this  process  has 
Aboriirinni  appurently  taken  place';  and  in  elevated  districts,  wlicrf 

Anu-rica,  ^l^^^  labours  of  the  cultivator  continue  during?  several 
months,  names  by  which  the  successive  stages  of  his  labours 
are  denoted  are  naturally  found  in  the  sequence  of  moons. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  moon-reckoning  of  Peru,  tlui  onlv 
species  of  chronology,  if  our  conclusions  are  well  founded, 
known  in  the  Inca  dominion.  The  Peruvians  had  no  true 
calendar.  In  the  chief  pueblos  the  four  cardinal  points  In 
the  sun's  course  were  ascertained  by  means  of  the  luti- 
huatana ;  and  at  Cuzco  the  phenomena  of  the  solstice  were 
familiarised  by  two  groups  of  pillars  placed  conspicuously 
on  heights  to  the  east  and  westward,  and  marking  the 
extreme  points  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting''.  With  the 
facilities  thus  afforded  for  calculation  it  may  well  appear 
strange  that  a  people  skilful  in  arithmetic  should  have  left 
no  better  estimate  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  than 
the  primitive  approximation  360,  understood  to  be  distri- 
buted into  1 2  natural  moons  of  30  days  each  '.  The  Spanish 
antiquaries  endeavoured  to  identify  each  of  these  moons 
with  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  month ;  with  how  little 
success  is  shown  by  the  discrepancies  in  their  several  identi- 
fications of  the  moons  with  the  months,  discrepancies  which 
may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  Quichua  names  assigned  to  them  *.     The 

*  The  time-reckoning  of  the  Bakairi  Caribs  (Von  den  Steinen, 
Bakairi-Sprache,  p.  30)  illustrates  the  transition  from  a  merely 
seasonal  reckoning  to  one  in  which  the  period  of  harvest  is  indicated; 
'  Khopolateri '  =  hardest-rain  (about  January)  ;  *  Khupopogeto '  =  less 
rain  (February);  ' Khopohoketatile '  ==  rain-ceases  (March) ;  'Khuraitile' 
-  It-(tlie  weather)  becomes-good  (April);  '  Sagheho '  =  wood-cutting 
(May  and  June);  'Ihuitabe'=  end-of-the-dry-time  (August)  ;  'Khopoe- 
wile'=  the-rain-is-coming  (September  and  October)  ;  *  AnaziutulG*  = 
the-maize-ripens  (December). 

*  Betanzos,  Suma  y  Narracion  de  I03  Incas,  p.  105. 
'  Id.  p.  134. 

*  Garcilasso  informs  us  that  each  month  had  in  Quichua  its  dis- 
tinctive name^  but  is  silent  as  to  wliat  these  names  were. 
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reason,  however,  mainly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvians  Book  ii. 
knew  nothing  of  the  calendar  month.  They  reckoned  by  Aboriginal 
the  succession  of  lunations  ;  and  they  possessed  no  means  -America. 
of  co-ordinating  this  reckoning  numerically  with  the  suc- 
(■o«ision  of  years '.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  kept  any 
continuous  reckoning  of  time  from  year  to  year  ;  it  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  no  date  in  Peruvian  history  previous  to 
the  Spanish  conquest  can  now  be  precisely  ascertained. 
The  year  of  the  Aymara  approached  even  less  nearly  to  the 
character  of  a  calendar  than  that  of  the  Quichua-speaking 
tribes.  We  have  discovered  only  a  few  seasonal  names  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  Aymara  year  ^  not  more  than  two 
of  which  are  identified  as  moons.  The  Quichua  names 
given  in  the  table  below  are  those  most  commonly  occurring ; 
but  many  others  are  recorded,  some  of  which  were  doubtless 
local  only  ^. 

'  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  II.  chap,  xxii  :  *  Contaron  los  mcses 
por  lunas  ...  y  no  por  dias.'  ,  .  .  '  No  sabiondo  ajustar  el  un  ano  con 
el  otro.' 

''  '  Chinopacsi' -  'knot-moon'  (about  January'  :  '  MarcaccuUihui'^ 
breaking  up  of  soil  (Februai-y)  :  '  ITny.;-llamayn'=  Quiiioa  harvest 
(Aprir, :  '  Casihuipacsi'=  *Moon  of  harvest  feast'  (June"):  •  Ilupa- 
pliahuahui'-- Quinoa  sowing,  somewhat  later.  The  latter  half  of 
the  year  is  distinguished  as  '  Autipacha '=  time  of  hunger,  and 
'  Lapaca  '  or  'Satahui '=  dry  season. 

=>  MOON-KECKONING  OF  PERU.  ,  .     , 

ihons.  Approximafe 

Calendar  Month. 

1.  IIucHUY  PucuY  QuiLLA.    (^  Small-growing  moon.*)  January. 

2.  Hatun  PucuY  QuiLLA.     (' Groat-growing  moon.') .  February. 

3.  Paucar  PucuY  QuiLLA.    (' Flower-growing  moon.')  March. 

4.  Ayrihua  Quilia.     ('  Twin-cars  moon.')  .         .  April. 

5.  Aymuray  QuiLLA.     ('Harvest-moon.')   .        .         .  May. 

6.  AucAY  CusQui  QuiLLA.     ('  Breaking-soil  moon.')   .  June. 

7.  Chahua  HuARQUi  QuiLLA.     (' Irrigation  moon.')  .  July. 

8.  Tarpuy  QuiLLA.     ('Sowing  moon.')       .         .         .  August. 

9.  CcoYA  Raymi  QuiLLA.    (' Moou  of  the  Moon-foast.')  September. 

10.  Uma  Raymi  Quilla.     (Moon  of  the  Feast  of  the 

pueblo  of  Uma.) October. 

11.  Ayamarca  Raymi  Quilla.     (Moon  of  the  Feast  of 

the  pueblo  of  Ayamarca.) November. 
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}}ooK  II.  Tlio  Peruvian  reckoning  of  time,  if  the  above  conclusions 
Aboriqiwii  ^^'^  well  founded,  was  somewhat  more  advanced  than  that 

America.  ^,f  ^jj^^  Ksquimaux,  who  observed  the  winter  solstice  by  thf 
rVckoniiiK  «badows  of  prominent  rocks,  counting  the  fourth  nu»on 
of  the  iiicii  from  its  occurrence  as  the  beginning  of  spring',  but  evinced 

I'cstivals.  ,  ,  ,-  I'iii  11  •      p 

a  less  accurate  knowledge  oi  the  solar  year  than  is  loiind 
among  some  North  American  tribes,  who  are  aware  that  it 
is  longer  by  several  days  than  the  sum  of  twelve  lunations '. 
Such  details  as  are  known  with  reference  to  Peruvian  ritual 
and  civil  customs  assume  the  natural  course  of  the  moon  as 
the  standard  of  time.  Each  of  the  chief  religious  festivals, 
we  are  told,  began  on  the  new  moon  following  a  solstice  or 
equinox*  ;  and  the  prolonged  ceremonies  of  the  Ccapac 
Raymi,  the  most  important  among  them,  were  distributed 
by  reference  to  the  lunar  phases,  its  successive  stages  com- 
mencing with  the  9th  day,  the  full  moon,  and  the  21st  day, 

12.  Ccapac  Raymi  Quilla.     (Moon  of  the  Great  Feast 

of  the  Sun.)         .         .  .....       Deooniljcr. 

In  jweparing  this  list  tlio  names  given  by  Volasco,  Ramos,  Acnsta, 
Betanzos,  Oliva,  Molina,  and  other  authorities  have  been  consulted 
and  compared. 

^  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  Book  III.  chap.  vi. 

*  Washington  Matthews,  Ethnography  and  Philology  of  the  HiJatsa 
Indians,  p.  71  :  '  As  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  I  should  say 
that  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  are  generally  aware  that  there  are 
more  than  twelve  lunations  in  a  year,  thai  they  as  yet  know  nothing 
of  our  manner  of  dividing  the  year,  and  that,  although  when  speaking 
of  "moons"  they  often  connect  them  with  natural  phenomena,  tliey 
have  no  formal  names  for  the  lunar  periods.  I  think  the  same  niiglit 
be  said  of  other  tribes  who  are  equally  wild.  The  Hidatsa  .  .  .  speak 
of  the  seasons  of  "cold  weather,"  or  of  "snow,"  of  "  warm  weather," 
and  of  "  death  "  or  "  decay,"  which  we  consider  as  agreeing  with  our 
seasons  of  winter,  summer,  and  fall ;  but  they  do  not  regularly  allot 
a  certain  number  of  moons  to  each  of  these  seasons.  Should  you  ask 
an  interpreter  who  knew  the  European  calendar  what  the  "Indian 
names  of  the  months"  were,  he  would  probably  give  you  the  names 
of  a  dozen  of  these  periods,  or  natural  seasons,  as  we  might  call  them. 
corresponding  in  time  to  our  months.' 

^  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Lib.  VI.  chap,  xx.  Lib.  VII.  chap,  vi : 
Molina,  ap.  Markham,  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,  pp.  16-52. 
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or  la.st  quarter.  It  would,  however,  l)o  inconsistent  with  Book  11 
the  general  character  of  Poruvian  obsorvancos,  which  Ahori,jin«t 
depended  rather  upon  the  will  of  the  ruling  authorities  for  ^i"'*''<" 
the  time  being  than  upon  custom  or  pri'scription  —  and  with 
the  specially  indeterminate  nature  of  their  chronology  -  to 
suppose  that  any  rigid  rule  was  maintained  attaching  eacli 
festival  to  the  now  moon  following  a  solstice  or  etpiinox, 
rather  than  to  that  preceding  it.  If,  as  is  probable,  the 
festival  was  designed  to  mark  the  solstice  or  ecpiinox 
as  an  important  -seasonal  event,  it  would  most  naturally 
have  begun  on  the  new  moon  preceding  it ;  in  any  case, 
the  particular  new  moon  to  which  each  festival  was  attached 
was  probably  determined  by  authority  beforehand,  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  occasion.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  this  view  that  the  festivals  held  at  Uma  and 
Ayamarca,  in  the  moons  preceding  that  in  which  the  Ccapac 
Raynii  of  Cuzco  took  place ',  were  identical  in  character 
with  the  Ccapac  Kay  mi  itself,  being  solar  festivals  com- 
memorating the  solstice  ;  they  may  possibly  have  l)een  ante- 
dated by  the  Ccapac  Incas,  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  corresponding  ceremonial  in  the  dominant  pueblo  '\ 

Our  information  regarding  the  civil  customs  of  the  Incas  civil 
slightly  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  their  time-reckoning ;  [,^*^p^!ru"" 
it  suggests  a  division  of  the  lunation  into  3  periods  of 
10  days,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  China.  Periods  of  5 
and  10  days,  occasionally  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
incidents  of  Peruvian  history,  result  naturally  from  a  denary 
reckoning  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  where  such 
a  reckoning  is  in  use,  than  a  customary  distribution  of  the 
moon's  course  ii.  >  three  decades.  An  exemption  from 
labour,  in  favour  01  the  peasant  and  miner,  on  three  days 

'  See  p.  331,  footnote  3. 

'  Before  the  Situa  (the  equinoctial  festival)  the  Incas  are  stated  to 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  ceremonies  to  be 
observed,  which  are  expressly  said  to  have  varied  from  year  to  year 
l.iIolina,  ubi  sup.,  p.  21). 
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Book  II.    in  each  moon,   attributed  to  the  Apu-Ccapac-Inca  Paclia- 
AhoriTinai  ^utic,  appears  to  be  connected  with  such  a  division  ;    it  is 

America,  suggested  more  strongly  by  the  prescribed  intervals  of 
9  days  at  which  the  people  repaired  to  the  principal  pueblos 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  market  and  receiving  the 
commands  of  the  Ccapac-Inca  \  The  system  of  tributes. 
imlike  that  established  in  Mexico,  appears  to  have  luul 
relation  to  the  year  only,  and  throws  little  light  on  the 
minor  divisions  of  time.  The  Peruvian  tributes  largely 
consisted  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  represented  by  luc- 
scribed  quantities,  reckoned  in  loads,  of  maize,  quiiioa 
beans,  and  chunos  ;  these  were  annually  delivered  at  the 
Inca  storehouses  shortly  after  the  ingathering  of  the 
several  crops.  The  tributes  of  clothing  and  arms,  provided 
for  the  equipment  of  the  Inca  warriors,  would  probably  he 
required  at  some  shorter  interval  ;  and  in  one  place  men- 
tion is  made  of  reckonings  stated  to  have  been  ta'ien  hy 
the  Inca  officials  at  intervals  of  4  months  ^  The  purpose 
of  these  reckonings  is  not  stated  ;  but  such  an  interval  may 
evidently  indicate  either  a  practice  of  dividing  the  year 
into  three  parts,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  lunation 
into  periods  of  10  days,  or  a  reckoning  of  lunations,  taken 
continuously  without  reference  to  the  year,  in  groups  of 
four,  in  accordance  with  a  numerical  tendency  illustrated 
on  a  previous  page  ^. 

Nothing  whatever  in   the  extant  accounts  of  Peruvian 
ritual  or  civil  custom  lends  the  least  support  to  a  widely- 
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raiendtvrin  credited  allegation  that  the  Incas  possessed  a  true  calendai' 

Peru.  .  . 

in  which  the  days  and  months  were  numerically  adjusted 
to  the  solar  year ;  and  this  conception,  which  iigures 
prominently  in  some  highly-wrought  pictures  of  the  '  Inca 
Civilisation,'  may  be  dismissed  as  groundless.  What  was 
the  nature  of  this  alleged  calendar  ?  To  this  question  the 
more  prudent  panegyrists  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  make 


'  Garciliisso,  Lib.  VI.  ch.  xxxv. 

^  Cieza  de  Leon,  Pte.  2,  ed.  De  Espada,  p.  43. 


'  Page  311. 
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no  specific  answer.     Others  unhesitatingly  reply,  accepting    Book  tt. 
the  specific  details  given  by  the  writer  who  tirst  made  the  Ahoriijiml 
allegation,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  identical  w^ith  the  Julian    -i'nt''"'«- 
calendar  ;    in  the  Old  World  the  last  fruit  of  experiments 
and  calculations  lasting  over  a  thousand  years,   made  by 
accomplished  arithmeticians,  and  shared  in  by  all  its  most 
advanced  peoples — in  the  Kew  World,  it  seems,  arrived  at 
by    some    happy    inspiration    among    an    isohited    people 
barely  emerged   from  savagery  !     It  is  easy  to  trace  this 
error  to  its  source.     It  originated  in  answers  given  b)^  the 
'amautas'  or   Svise  men'   of   Cuzco,   to   the   enquiries  of 
a  Spanish  official,   long   after   the   Julian   year  had   been 
introduced  into  Peru  by  the  Spaniards  ;    and  it  is  possible 
that  these  representatives  of  the  old  Peruvian  advancement, 
familiar  with   the  nature  and   working   of  the   European 
calendar,  claimed  it  as  an  invention  of  their  own  country- 
men ',  although  the  mistake  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
carelessness,   or   inconsiderate    reasoning,  of  the    enquirer 
iiimself.     The    statement    was    first    promulgated    in    the 
well-known  work  of  Acosta-,  who  affirms,  alleging  as  his 
authority  the   Corregidor    Polo   de   Ondegardo,    that    the 
Peruvians  had  a  constant  year  of  365  days,  divided  into 
12  months,   the   11   days  by  which  such  a  year  exceeded 
the  sum  of  1 2  lunations  being  in  some  unexplained  manner 
distributed  among  them.      Whether  the  leap-year  was  or 
was  not  recognised  by  the  Inca  chronologists  is  a  point 
on  which  Acosta  reserves  his  opinion.     Ondegardo's  allega- 
tion, setting  aside  the  antecedent  improbabilities  involved 
in    it,    surely    weighs    as    nothing    against     the    explicit 
statement   of  Betanzos   to   the   effect   that  the  Peruvians 
believed  the  year  to  consist  of  360  days  ^,  and  the  evidence 
above    collected    showing    the    identity   of   the    Peruvian 

'  Similarly  the  Chinese  liavo  claimed  the  Metonic  cycle,  the 
mariner's  compasa,  gunpowder,  vaccination,  and  other  items  of 
advancement  borrowed  from  Europe,  as  native  inventions. 

'  Hist.  Natural  y  Moral,  lib.  vi.  chap.  iii.  '  Page  330. 
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Book  II.    month  with  the  course  of  the  moon :  but  its  most  emphatic 

Aboriginal  Condemnation  is  the  positive  denial  given  to  it  by  Garci- 

America,    i^gso  de  la  Vega,  a  writer  of  Inca  descent,  by  no  means 

lypercritical    in    dealing    with    alleged    facts    tending    to 

exhibit  his  ancestors  as  civilised  rulers.     Garcilasso  fortifies 

his  denial  by  an  argument  of  undoubted  cogency.     A  cf  r- 

tain  writer,  he  says,  who  alleges  that  the  Incas  co-ordinated 

the  solar  year  with  the  lunar  one,  is  the  victim  of  a  deceit- 

tion.     If    they  possessed   a   calendar    thns    adjusted,   th( 

solstices  would  necessarily  be  fixed  in  it  as  days  already 

ascertained.     What  purpose,  then,  wouhl  be  serv«  d  by  the 

solstitial  pillars,  and  by  the  tedious  ol>servations  of  A\'liich 

these  were  the  instruments  '  ? 

Another  alleged  South  American  calendar  cited  by 
Humboldt'^,  and  resting,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  on  the 
Vraiu'iiis.  authority  of  a  contemporary  Italian  compiler  ^,  deserves  as 
little  credit  as  that  attributed  to  the  Incas.  Molina,  in  his 
account  of  Chile,  states  that  the  aborigines  had  a  constant 
year  of  365  days,  divided  in  some  doubtful  manner  into  12 
fixed  months ;  a  reckoning  resembling  that  ascribed  by  Acostn 
to  the  Peruvians,  though  the  suggestion  of  a  leap-year  is 
here  wanting.  From  an  expression  used  by  Molina  ',  it  is 
manifest  that  he  had  no  i^recise  account  of  the  alleged 
calendar  before  him  ;  and  his  statement  appears  to  be  an 
inaccurate  representation  of  the  fact  that  the  Araucans,  like 

^  Hist.  General,  lib.  ii.  chap,  xxii  :  '  Aiuique  haya  quion  diga  quo 
ajustaban  ol  afio  solar  con  el  ano  lunar,  lo  engailaron  en  la  rolnciDii ; 
porque  si  supieran  ajustarlos,  fixsiran  los  solsticios  en  los  diiis  de  los 
meses  que  son,  y  no  tuvioran  nccosidad  de  hacer  torros  por  mojonenn 
para  mirarlos  y  ajustarlos  por  ellas  con  tanto  tiabajo  y  cuidado  como 
cada  dia  tenian,  mirando  el  salir  del  sol  y  ponerse  por  deroclio  do  lib 
torres.'  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  Ondegaido,  whose  statement  liinl 
been  widely  disseminated  in  the  very  popular  work  of  Acosta. 

*  Vues  des  CordilR-res,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

^  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Civile  del  Chili,  del  Sig.  Abate  Giovanni 
Ignazio  Molina  (1787),  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

*  He  'does  not  remember'  where  the  live  supplementary  days  were 
intercalated  (*  i  quail  ora  non  mi  sovvieue  dove  gli  intercalino '}. 
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the  Esquimaux,  obsen^ed  the  solstices  by  the  shadows  of  Book  11 
rocks ',  reckoning  time  independently  by  a  succession  of 
12  lunations  having  seasonal  names— names  which  w^ere 
afterwards  applied,  as  in  Peru,  to  the  calendar  months 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
names  originally  denoted  natural  moons,  and  that  the 
aborigines  had  once  measured  time  by  the  lunar  pheno- 
mena^. By  what  means,  and  for  what  useful  purpose, 
these  savages  investigated  the  sun's  course  numerically, 
and  determined  it  at  365  days  ;  why  they  abandoned  the 
])ermanent  and  visible  calendar  of  the  lunations  for  an 
artificial  system  of  conventional  months  ;  how  these  periods 
were  recorded,  and  how  the  five  superfluous  days^  were 
disposed  of,  we  are  not  informed  ;  and  we  conclude  that 
whatever  in  this  reckoning  surpasses  the  usual  reckoning  of 
savagery  was  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  are  credited  with 
it.  According  to  Molina,  che  Araucans,  like  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  divided  the  noctidiurnal  unit  of  twenty-four 
honrs  into  twelve  portions  ;  a  practice  in  which  Humboldt 
detected  an  indication  of  borrowed  advancement,  though  he 
considered  that  the  alleged  calendar  itself  might  well  be  of 
indigenous  origin.  Nor  does  Humboldt  cite  the  pretended 
calendar  of  Peru  as  a  substantial  proof  of  imported 
cultuie,  though  he  represents  it,  with  strange  inaccuracy,  as 
a  ffct  vouched  for  by  all  writers  contemporary  with  the 
conquest  *. 

Hvmboldt's  main  evidence  in  favour  of  imported  advance- 
ment is  the  calendar  of  Mexico  ;  but  he  cites  for  the  same 


All.iKii'l 
calendar 
of  New 
Granada 


'  Tlie  Araucans,  according  to  Molina,  obsfirved  both  solstices,  begin- 
ning the  year  with  that  of  the  summer  (Dec.  22'. 

^  '  Qucsti  mesi  si  chiamano  in  generale  Cujen,  o  lune,  perchfe  primi- 
tivaniento  dovettoro  regolarli  aflfatto  per  mezzo  delle  ftvsi  della  luna.' 

^  Molina  conjectiu'es  that  these  days  were  addod  to  tlio  last  month 
of  the  alleged  calendar  year,  which  would  thus  have  contained  thirty- 
five  days. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  It  is  singular  that  so  careful  a  reader  of 
Giircilasso  should  overlook  that  writei-'s  denial  of  the  statement. 
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Hook  71.  purposG  an  alleged  calendar  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
Ahorkiinai  •attributed  to  the  Chibcha  of  New  Granada,  and  first  mmh 

A'^ypnca.  known  to  the  world  by  himself.  Though  both  peoples 
used  the  same  arithmetic,  nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
the  Mexican  calendar  than  that  ascribed  to  the  Chibcha: 
the  explanation  being  that  the  former  represents  a  real 
developement,  the  latter  an  imaginary  application,  of  tlie 
vicenary  reckoning.  The  Chibcha,  who  ranked  below  the 
Peruvians,  and  far  below  the  Mexicans,  in  the  useful  arts. 
appear  to  have  measured  time  by  a  succession  of  lunations, 
counted  concurrently  with  an  imperfectly-defined  seasonal 
year.  All  traces  < I  their  advancement,  such  as  it  was,  v  <  re 
rapidly  effaced  by  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  Chibcha 
language  itself,  the  last  memorial  of  aboriginal  life,  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken  long  before  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth 
century,  when  a  village  priest  ^  undertook  to  rescue  {;  1  ni 
oblivion  whatever  of  ChiLcha  antiquity  might  stiJi  >^e 
recoverable  ;  and  his  attention  was  especiajh''  tlirecti  u  [0 
the  ancient  method  of  reckoning  time.  As  tho  Julian 
calendar  had  then  been  established  in  Xew  Graiia<'  about 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  little  knowledge  of  ihh  al>o>i.  inal 
chronology  could  be  expected  to  survive  ;  vet  tiio  discoveries 
of  the  antiquary  in  this  lapromising  field  were  remarkably 
ample  and  complete,  (i)  T'io  Jays  in  the  lunations,  he 
ascertained,  were  r^ickonod  by  iiiree  groups  o^  ien ;  a 
parallel  reckoning,  however,  ixxust  have  been  kept  by  ten 
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1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220-267. 

^  Don  Joso  Domingo  Duquesne-de-la-Madrid,  Cura  of  Gaclianeip.i, 
afterwards  Canon  of  Sta.  F6  de  Bogotil.  His  manuscript  *  Dissertacion 
Kobre  el  Kaleudario  do  los  Muyscas,'  written  in  1795,  and  dedicated 
to  the  botanist  Joso  Celostino  de  Mutis,  was  shown  by  the  latter  to 
Humboldt  in  i8or.  The  substance  seems  to  be  fairly  given  in 
Humboldt's  work.  The  abstract  of  the  alleged  calendar  given  by 
Joaquin  Acosta  in  his  •'  Compendio  Historico  del  Descubrimiento 
y  Colonisacion  de  la  Nueva  Granada '  purports  to  be  a  literal  extratt 
fro.n  Duquesne's  manuscript.  An  imperfect  translation  will  be  found 
in  Bollaert's  'Antiquarian. Researches  in  New  Granada,'  p.  42. 
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groups  of  three  days,  for  market  was  held  on  every  third  Book  ii. 
day  in  the  chief  pueblos.  (2)  The  moons  were  reckoned  ^hZiiJinni 
by  groups  of  20,  each  such  group  being  regarded  as  a  ■^'•sfi'^a. 
'civil  year';  20  such  years,  comprising  400  moons,  formed 
a  'great  civil  year.'  (3)  Concurrently  with  this  lunar  civil 
reckoning  there  was  kept  a  religious  reckoning  of  an  im- 
perfectly lunisolar  character.  Two  lunar  years,  each  con- 
sisting of  12  moons,  or  354  daj's,  were  recorded,  followed 
by  a  third  year  of  13  moons,  or  384  days,  forming  in  the 
whole  a  cycle  of  37  moons.  Twenty  of  these  triennial 
Uinisolar  cycles,  which  were  regarded  as  'religious  years,' 
coi)';tituted  a  'great  religious  year,'  consisting  of  ,40 
moons— a  period  roughly  approximating  to  60  solar  years. 
The  manuscript  in  which  this  singular  chronology  was 
described  fell  into  Humboldt's  hands  at  Santa  le  do 
Bogota.  He  at  once  recognised  in  the  alleged  '  great 
religious  year '  the  vulgar  sixty-years  cycle  of  Eastern  Asia  ; 
and  the  entire  system  was  paraded  by  him  in  detail,  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  as  a  substantial  proof  that  the  culture 
of  the  American  aborigines  was  borrowed  from  the  Old 
World '. 

Even  were  the  Chibcha  calendar,  in  all  its  alleged  details,  ciilhcha 
indisputably  genuine,  we  see  nothing  in  it  from  which  a  fobrrcation. 
foreign  origin  could   be  fairly  inferred ;    on  the  contraiy, 
most  of  its  features  have  an  indigenous  aspect.     The  extent 
to  which  the  reckonings  are  carried,  and  the  triennial  inter 
calation,  alike  arouse  suspicion ;  and  taking  all  circumstance. 
into  account,   there  can   be   little   doubt  that  the  alleged 
system  is  in  the  main  a  fabrication.     The  three- days  cycle 
may  possibly  be  so  far  genuine  as  to  represent  the  us  al 
interval  at  wdiich  markets  wti.:^  once  held  in  the  puebios 

'Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249:  'Cette  predilection  pour  les  seiies 
periodiques,  et  I'existonce  d'un  cycle  do  soixante  ans,  qui  est  egal 
aux  s^ept  cent  quarante  sunas  (moons)  rcnfermes  dans  le  cycle  de 
vingt  annees  des  pretres,  paraissent  deceler  I'origine  tartaro  des 
pcuples  du  nouveau  continent.' 
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Book  II.  of  New  Granada.  For  the  reckoning  of  20  moons  as 
Ahoriqinai  ^  Period   once  actually   employed    there  was  authority   in 

America,  the  well-known  wo);k  of  Piedrahita,  with  which  l)u(iii<siio 
was  familiar'  ;  and  from  this,  as  the  Chibcha  luul  the 
vicenary  arithmetic,  the  use  of  a  group  of  20  such  pcriodn, 
making  400  moons,  was  a  plausible  deduction.  Had  tlio 
alleged  lunisolar  intercalation  been  an  established  practice 
in  ancient  times,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Piedrahita ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Duquesne,  linvinj; 
convinced  himself  that  so  advanced  a  people  must  in  some 
way  have  recognised  the  solar  year,  and  finding  the  constant 
conventional  month  precluded  by  the  express  statements  of 
an  undoubted  authority  ^  had  recourse  to  intercalation  as 
the  only  possil)le  alternative.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  limited  intercalation  alleged  could  never 
have  been  maintained.  Had  the  princijile  once  come  into 
U£C,  it  must  quickly  have  been  discovered  that  every  two 
triennial  intercalations  require  to  be  succeeded  by  a  biennial 
om.  The  system  of  intercalir  ion,  moreover,  is  generally  if 
not  universally  associated  with  the  practice  of  giving  to 
each  successive  moon  some  appropriate  descriptive  name'': 

^  Hist.  General  del  Nuovo  Reiiio,   lib.   ii.   cap.  9,  wiiero  tlio  ehitfs 
of  Tunja  and  Bogota  are  said  to  liave  made  a  truce  for  twenty  moons. 

*  PiedraMia   repeatedly   refer.s   to   a   reckoning   by   moons  as  tlie 
chronology  of  the  Chibcha  ;   op.   cit.,  lib.  ii.  caps,   i  and  3. 

^  On  this  point  the  observations  of  Mr.  Eiggs  (Dacota  Grammar, 
p.  165)  will  be  read  with  interest :  'The  names  of  the  twelve  moons 
recognizou  by  the  Dacota  of  the  Minnesota  valley  arc  as  follows 
I.  Wi-tehi,  the  hard  moon  (about  January)  ;  2.  Wichata-wi.  tk 
raccoon  monn;  3.  Ishtawichayazan-wi,  the  sore-eye  moon  ;  4.  Mawi'i- 
kada-wi,  the  moon  in  which  the  geese  lay  eggs,  or  Watopapiwi,  tlio 
moon  in  which  the  streams  are  again  navigable ;  5.  \Vo:;hupi  wi. 
the  planting  moon ;  6.  Wazhushtechasha-wi,  the  moon  when  the 
strawbei  ries  ai'e  red  ;  7.  Chanpasapa-wi,  the  moon  when  tlie  choke- 
berries  are  ripe,  or  Washunpa-wi,  the  moon  when  the  geese  shod 
their  feathers  ;  8.  Wasuton-wi,  the  harvest  moon  ;  9.  Psinlinaketu-wi, 
the  moon  when  rice  is  laid  up  to  dry;  10.  Wi-wazhupi,  the  drying 
rice  moon;  11.  Takiyuha-wi,  the  deer-rutting  moon;  12.  Tahediap- 
shun-wi,  the  moon  when  the  deer  shed  their  horns.'     Mr.  Riggs  ad's ; 
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and  it  is  remarkablo  that  such  names  are  wliolly  wanting  Book  h. 
in  tiio  alleged  calendar.  Finally,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  Aborhiinni 
iniprobalde  that  the  memory  of  a  disused  lunisolar  cycle  ^""''•''<"- 
could  have  survived  diu-ing  two  centuries  and  a  half  among 
ignorant  villagers,  wiio  had  been  thus  long  habituated, 
through  the  sorvices  of  the  Church  and  intercourse  with 
Si)anish  landowners  and  civil  authorities,  to  the  use  of  the 
Julian  calendar.  This  objection  appears  to  have  occurred  to 
l)u<piesne  himself;  and  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  the 
story  of  the  calendar  l>y  some  tangible  evidence.  A  small 
pentagonal  stone  was  produced,  curved  with  nin<^  uncouth 
symbols:  and  this  was  forthwith  pronoimced  to  be  a  'calen- 
dar stone.'  Manifestly  the  stone  does  not  represent  the 
calendar  itself  '.  Duquesne  insists  that  the  carvings  explain 
the  system  of  intercalation  ;  a  system,  if  it  is  correctly 
described  by  him,  so  simple  as  to  re<[uire  no  clue  to  its 
interpretation  whatever. 

From   what   has    pr<!ceded   it   appears    that   tii"'Mighout  Mexican 
America,  with  the  excei)tion  of  Mexico  and  the    adjacent 
districts,    in    Central    America   and    elsewhere,    liaving    an 
advancement  based  on  or  nearly  resembling  that  of  Mexico, 

'  Five  moons  are  usually  counted  to  the  winter,  and  iive  to  ilie  summer, 
leaving  only  one  each  to  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  but  this  distinction 
is  not  closely  adhered  to.  The  Dacotas  often  liave  very  waiin  del.iates, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  about  wliat  moon  it  is. 
The  raccoons  do  not  always  make  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time  every  winter ;  and  the  causes  which  produce  soro  eyes  are 
not  developed  precisely  at  the  same  time  in  eadi  successive  spiing. 
All  these  variations  make  room  for  strong  debates  in  a  Dacota  tent 
lor  or  against  Wichata-wi,  or  Ishtawichayazan-wi.  But  the  main 
reason  for  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
viz.  that  twelve  lunations  do  not  bring  them  to  tho  point  from  wliich 
they  commenced  counting,  never  appears  to  have  suggested  itself.  In 
order  to  make  their  moons  correspond  with  the  seasons,  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  over  one  every  few  years.' 

'  It  apjiears  from  Mr.  Bollaert's  work  (i)p.  52,  53)  that  other  stones 
have  been  found  more  or  less  resembling  that  alleged  by  Duquesne  as 
containing  the  clue  to  tho  calendar.  They  are  probably  amulets, 
having  no  reference  to  the  reckoning  of  time. 
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Book  IT.  the  reckoning  of  time  rested  on  its  natural  basis,  the  sik-. 
Ahorii/innl  cession  of  moons.     Nowhere  had  any  artificial  modification 

America,  been  applied  to  this  natural  chronology  ;  in  Mexico  and  the 
districts  above  mentioned  an  arithmetical  com])utatioii  of 
tlie  solar  year  by  days  had  superseded  it.  The  Mexiciin 
year,  if  our  conclusions  are  well  founded,  was  a  simi)le 
cycle  of  365  days  perpetually  repeated,  without  intercalation 
or  correction  of  any  kind,  and  was  therefore  identical  in 
length  with  the  calendar  year  of  ancient  Egypt,  though 
differing  from  it  in  the  method  of  subdivision.  A  cyclical 
year  of  this  description  loses  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  a  day 
on  the  mean  solar  year  ;  hence  the  reckoning  founded  on  it 
loses  one  day  in  every  four  years,  and  its  commencement 
must  recede  relatively  to  the  seasons,  at  the  same  rate. 
Such  a  year,  though  long  used  in  Egyjit,  and  tliencc 
borrowed  by  some  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  has  never  been 
employed,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  Eastern  Asia  ;  and  if  tli»> 
Mexican  calendar  year  was  in  fact  of  this  kind,  the  doctrino 
of  imported  advancement,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  a  comparison 
of  time-reckonings,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  to  describe  the  Mexican  year  as  a  })erpetual  cycle 
of  365  days  without  correction  is  to  contradict  the  opinion 
nc'>'  current,  which  credulously  ascribes  to  the  Mexican 
calendar  an  accuracy  exceeding  that  of  the  Julian  reckoning 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards '.     Our  view,  nevertheless,  is 
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'  Statements  to  this  effect  have  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  liavo 
become  commonplaces ;  the  inference,  however,  drawn  by  Humboldt 
from  the  alleged  facts  is  usually  rejected,  and  the  accurate  time- 
reckonincj  attributed  to  the  Mexicans  is  considered  to  have  been  of 
indigenous  origin.  'By  the  unaided  results  of  native  science,'  says 
Sir  D.  Wilson,  'the  dwellers  on  the  Mexican  plateau  had  offictcd 
an  adjustment  of  civil  to  solar  time  so  nearly  correct  that  when 
the  Spaniards  landed  on  their  coast,  their  own  reckoning,  according 
to  the  unreformed  Julian  calendar,  Avas  really  eleven  days  in  error, 
compared  with  that  of  the  barbarian  nation  whose  civilisation  tlioy 
so  speedily  effaced'  (quoted  in  Winsor's  'Narrative  and  Critical 
Histoiy  of  America,'  vol.  i.  p.   179). 
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that  of  the  oldest  authorities,  who  had  the  best  means  of  Book  ii. 
information  :  no  other  is  consistent  with  the  umlisi)uled  Ahin-ii/nmi 
nature  of  the  calendar  itself,  or  is  supported  by  the  nioiui-  ^l'""'"'"- 
ments  in  which  it  is  represented  :  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  Mexican  year,  at  the  Conquest,  had  in  fact  shifted 
its  i>lace  in  natural  time  by  receding?  relatively  to  the 
seasons,  in  the  very  way  which  the  alleged  correction  was 
calculated  to  prevent.  The  imaginary  correction  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Mexican  calendarists  has  appeared  in 
three  successive  forms.  The  earliest,  which  attributed 
to  the  Mexicans  the  Julian  method  of  a  bissextile  year,  is 
mentioned  as  a  contemporary  conjecture  by  Sahagun ;  a  con- 
jecture not  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  by  Sahagun 
himself,  but  represented  as  such  by  some  who  followed  him, 
while  others  rightly  disputed  it  as  inconsistent  with  the 
essential  character  of  the  Mexican  reckoning.  Blore  than 
a  century  later  Siguenza-y-Gongora,  recognising  the  impos- 
sibility of  sustaining  a  simple  bissextile  correction  of  the 
Mexican  year,  held  that  a  group  of  1 3  days  must  have  been 
intercalated  at  the  end  of  every  52  years :  this  may  be  called, 
for  brevity's  sake,  the  secular  correction.  Lastly,  the  Mexican 
astronomer  Leon-y-Gama,  a  contemporary  of  Humboldt,  in- 
vented an  amendment  of  the  secular  correction,  maintaining 
that  the  intercalation  made  at  the  end  of  every  52  years 
was  one  of  1 2 1  days.  All  these  alleged  corrections,  if  we 
are  right,  are  equally  fictitious  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  alike 
founded  on  the  double  assumption  that  those  who  estimated 
the  year  at  365  days  must  necessarily  have  discovered  the 
error  involved  in  such  a  reckoning,  and  must  necessarily 
liave  corrected  it. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  Mexican  calendar  occurs  in  Alleged 
the  work  of  Gomara,  the  chaplain  of  Cortes,  who  describes  correction, 
the  Mexican  year  as  a  simple  cycle  of  365  days  perpetually. 
Not  only  does  Gomara  say  nothing  of  the  alleged  correction, 
but  he  explicitly  states  that  the  Mexican  reckoning  had 
become  erroneous  through   its  necessary  divergence  from 
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Book  IT.  tlio  ti'uo  coui'se  of  tlio  sun'.  Las  Cusns,  who  describes  the 
Ahoritjinni  Y^^^  "^  3^'5  ^''^Y^  ^^^*^^  ^^^  divisions  of  20  days  tmd  sui»]»k.. 

Aincriai.  meiit  of  5  days,  and  the  birth-cycle  of  260  days,  is  (Mjually 
silent  as  to  any  correction '^  The  evidence  of  Sahagnn 
himself,  to  whose  work  the  stoiy  of  the  bissextile  correct i(ni 
is  traceable,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  for  by  expressly 
describing  the  supposed  correction  as  a  conjecture,  hw 
excludes  it  from  the  category  of  ascertained  facts  '\  Acostu. 
who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  a  careful  description  of 
the  calendar,  knows  nothing  of  any  correction  '.  But  tiic 
most  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  statement  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Torquemada  '"',  who  was  evidently  familiar  with 
the  suggestion,  and  explicitly  contradicts  it.  '  These  people,' 
he  remarks,  after  a  full  description  of  the  Mexican  your. 

*  did  not  understand  the  bissextile  principle ;  nor  is  this 
wonderful,  since  it  was  unknown  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  was  discovered  by  Julius  Caesar.  Of  the  six  hours,' 
he  continues,   *  by  which  the  year  exceeds  365  days,  they 

^  Conquista  do  Mexico,  ch.  211  (Del  Aao  Mexicano)  :  'No  podian 
dejar  do  andar  erradoa  con  esta  cuenta,  que  no  llegaba  a  igualar 
con  el  curso  puntual  del  sol.' 

'  Hist.  Apologetica,  ch.  121. 

^  Hist.    General,   lib.   ii.   ch.   18   (ed.   Bustamante,  vol.   i.  p.  76  : 

*  A  los  cinco  dias  restantes  del  aiio,  que  son  los  cuatro  ultimos  do 
Enero  y  el  primero  de  Febrero,  llamaban  nemontemi,  quo  quiero 
deeir  dias  valdios,  y  tenianlos  por  aciagos  y  de  mala  fortuna.  Hay 
conjetura,  que  cuando  ahujeraban  las  orejas  a  los  nines  y  niilas, 
que  era  de  cuatro  en  cuatro  auos,  echaban  seis  dias  do  nemonknii, 
y  es  lo  mismo  del  bisiesto,  que  nosotros  hacemos  de  cuatro  eu 
cuatro  anos.' 

*  Hist.  Natural  y  Moral,  lib.  vi.  ch.  2. 

*  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  x.  ch.  36  :  'No  alcan9aron  estas  gontes 
el  visiesto  :  y  no  es  maravilla,  pues  Aristoteles  ni  Platen  lo  supioron, 
hasta  que  Julio  Cesar  atino  con  el.  ...  Y  porque  las  seis  horas,  quo 
sobran  a  estos  trecientos  y  sesenta  y  cinco  dias,  no  las  conocieroii, 
por  esto  no  tenia  fixe9a  el  ano,  y  no  comen9aba  con  puntualidad, 
como  el  nuestro  :  y  asi  era  en  un  dia  0  otro,  pero  siempro  casi 
a  un  tiempo.  Y  de  aqui  nac3  la  diferencia  que  ha  havido  tii 
algunos  esci'itores,  diciendo  unos  que  comenfaba  a  fin  de  Enero, 
y  otros  que  por  Febrero,  y  otros  que  por  Marzo.' 
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were  ignorant ;  hence  the  year  had  no  fixity,  and  did  not  Book  if 
boui''  l)unctunlly,  a.s  our  year  does  ;  its  coniinencenient 
iin)»ereeptibly  shifted  from  one  day  to  another.  And  hence 
arises  the  discrepancy  as  to  its  connnencement,  in  the 
accounts  of  diiTerent  authors — some  alleging  that  it  began 
at  the  end  of  January,  others  in  February  or  March.'  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  none  of  the  authors  above  cited  mention 
the  intercalation  alleged  by  8iguenza-y-Gongora  ;  conversely, 
those  who  accei)t  the  secular  intercalation  have  necessarily 
rejected  the  bissextile  correction.  One  reckless  anti<iuary, 
however,  reconciles  the  two  systems,  and  alleges  the  bis- 
sextile correction  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  secular 
intercalation  ;  he  even  identifies  the  specific  historical 
incident  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the 
other. 

Although  the  alleged  secular  correction  originated  in  the  Hothcor- 
incompatibility  of  the  bissextile  correction  with  the  nature  consistent 
of  the  Mexican  calendar,  the  same  objection  which   i)ro-  ''^'\*^  V" 

'  "^  ^         calcnattr 

dueed  the  substitution  clearly  applies,  in  another  aspect, 
to  the  substituted  arrangement  itself.  The  period  of  52 
years  represented  the  final  coincidence  of  two  separate 
cycles — a  cycle  of  years,  consisting  of  52  groups  of  365  days, 
each  counted  as  18  times  20  with  5  added,  and  a  cycle  of 
birth-periods,  consisting  of  73  groups  of  260  days,  each 
counted  as  20  times  13  ;  and  in  order  that  these  cycles 
should  duly  coincide  it  was  indispensable  that  each  should 
pursue  its  course  without  disturbance.  The  secular  correc- 
tion, which  assumes  the  arrest  and  temporary  annihilation 
of  the  civil  reckoning  during  1 3  days,  or  one  division  of  the 
birth-cycle,  destroys  the  coordination  no  less  effectually  than 
the  bissextile  one  ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  next  period  of  52 
years  the  cycle  of  birth-periods  would  manifestly  terminate 
13  days  before  the  cycle  of  years.  The  objection  can  be  met 
by  supposing  the  birth-cycle  itself  to  have  been  arrested, 
and  one  of  its  periods,  for  the  practical  purposes  served  by 
the  cycle,   to  have  been  cancelled.     Such  a  suggestion  is 
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Book  II.  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  a  birth-cycle,  and 
Aboriginal  involves  .'in  arbitrary  shifting,  every  52  years,  of  the 
destinies  of  the  unborn  population  in  order  to  keep  the  civil 
reckoning  approximately  true  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  We 
shall  presently  adduce  conclusive  evidence  that  no  period 
of  13  days  was  in  fact  interposed  between  one  cycle  of  52 
years  and  the  succeeding  one.  Such  an  expedient,  more- 
over, would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  theoiy  on  which 
the  observance  of  the  period  was  founded.  The  world,  it 
was  understood,  had  commenced,  and  would  come  to  an 
end,  with  one  of  these  52-years  periods  ;  and  as  the  expira- 
tion of  each  drew  nigh,  it  was  known  that  the  end  of  all 
things  might  possibly  be  at  hand.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
cycle  every  fire  throughout  the  countiy  was  extinguished, 
and  the  officials  of  Huitzilopochtli  repaired  to  an  ancient 
teocalli  in  the  mountains,  two  leagues  frc  m  Mexico,  where 
new  fire  was  kindled  at  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  neAv 
cycle.  Carried  to  each  house  and  teocalli  in  the  land,  it 
proved  that  a  new  period  had  begun,  that  the  gods  were  still 
alive,  and  that  man's  covenant  wi^ii  them  had  been  renewed 
for  another  term  ;  and  this  of  necessity  followed  indivisibly 
on  the  old  one,  as  the  first  dawn  of  the  one  followed  the 
last  darkness  of  the  other.  No  trace,  it  must  be  added, 
of  the  alleged  correction,  in  either  form,  is  found  in  any 
of  the  numerous  pinturas  and  sculptured  monuments  on 
which  the  calendar  is  represented  or  illustrated.  The  absence 
of  all  corroborative  evidence  in  the  monuments  of  Mexico 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  accepted 
the  story  of  the  corrections.  In  the  case  of  the  Central 
American  monuments  this  absence  has  often  been  remarked, 
though  the  circumstance,  strangely  enough,  has  not  been 
understood  as  casting  any  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
corrections  themselves.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
that  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  have  been  made,  and 
that  some  customary  method  existed  of  making  it,  apart 
from  the  calendar  itself. 
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Probably  the  inventors  of  the  alleged  correction,  in  both  Book  II. 
its  forms,  were  unable  to  conceive  of  a  time-reckoning  thus  Aboriginal 
erroneous  being  continued  for  centuries  without  rectification ;  ^"'e"c«- 
and  the  fact  that  peoples  so  civilised  as  the  Egyptians,  later  yoaVhi  the 
Babylonians,  and  Persians  kept  such  a  reckoning  age  after  ^^^  WorM. 
age.  deliberately  preferring  it,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
imperfection,  to  a  corrected  reckoning  less  simple  and  less 
easily  kept,  was  doubtless  unknown  to  them.  In  Egypt 
the  discrepancy  between  the  true  solar  year  and  the  ever- 
shifting  year  of  the  calendar  was  universally  recognised  : 
nor  would  anything  have  been  easier  than  to  bring  the 
reckoning  into  temporary  or  permanent  harmony  with  true 
solar  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
uniform  cyclical  reckoning  was  here  regarded  as  a  point  of 
supreme  importance.  The  uncorrected  year  of  365  days, 
passing  slowly  through  the  whole  course  of  the  seasons,  was 
held  to  be  of  divine  institution  ;  a  solemn  oath  is  said  to 
have  been  exacted  from  each  king,  at  his  accession,  not  to 
disturb  it  by  correction  of  any  kind  \  Primitive  advance- 
ment is  conservative.  It  venerates,  and  abstains  from 
altering,  any  institution  closely  connected  with  its  progress, 
especially  when  supported  by  the  sanction  of  religion  ;  and 
this  instinct  was  undoubtedly  strong  in  Mexico,  where  the 
*Nahua,'  or  Eule  of  Life,  in  all  its  forms,  was  held  in  great 
reverence.  Torquemada  refers  the  discrepancies  in  the 
various  accounts  of  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican 
year  to  its  cyclical  nature.  Different  authorities  place  its 
commencement  at  periods  of  the  year  varying  from  the  9th 
day  of  January  to  the  loth  of  April,  a  range  of  variation 
which  seems  to  point  to  a  practice  of  commencing  it  with 
the  summer  solstice,  from  which  it  would  have  gradually 
receded.  The  discrepancies  of  date,  on  this  supposition, 
are  easily  explained.  The  numerous  pueblos  of  Anahuac 
were  founded  at  different  dates.     The  periods  during  which 

'  See  the  authorities  quoted  by  Greswell,  Fasti  Catholici,  vol.  ii. 
I'P.  388-392. 
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Book  II.    the  cycli(;rtl  reckoning  had  at  the  Conquest  been  maintained 
Aboriqinal  "^"'^t  hiive  differed  accordingly  ;  and  the  discrepancies  in 

America,  the  periods  of  the  solar  year  at  which  the  calendar  year  was 
stated  to  commence  may  well  be  referred  to  these  differences 
in  the  reckonings  of  different  pueblos. 

Together  with  the  imaginary  intercalation  of  13  days  at 
the  end  of  each  52-years  period  a  romantic  and  pictures(|uo 
feature  in  the  popular  conception  of  old  Mexican  life  dis- 
appears from  the  pagv^  of  history.  These  13  days  are 
commonly  understood  to  have  been  occupied  in  celebrations 
of  a  character  singularly  unlike  that  of  Mexican  ritual  in 
general.  During  the  intercalary  period,  we  are  told,  '  the 
people,  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel,  and  crowned  with 
garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  thronged  in  joyous  pro- 
cession, to  offer  up  their  oblations  and  thanksgivings  in  tlie 
temples.  Dances  and  games  were  instituted,  emblematical 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world.  It  was  the  carnival  of  tlie 
Aztecs  ;  or  rather  the  national  jubilee,  the  great  secnlur 
festival,  like  that  of  the  Romans,  or  ancient  Etruscans, 
which  few  alive  had  witnessed  before,  or  could  expect  to 
see  again '.'  For  this  pleasing  picture  those  who  have 
recourse  to  the  ancient  authorities  must  substitute  one  of 
a  very  different  description.    The  observances  were  conlined 

^  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  book  i.  ch.  5.  Tlie  old  Moxicau 
chi'oniclers,  it  is  added  in  a  note,  '  warm  into  .something  like 
eloquence  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Aztec  festival.'  The  old 
chroniclers  mention  only  what  took  place  on  the  last  night  of  the 
old  year  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  one.  Clavigoro  himself,  to 
whom  Mr.  Prescott  apparently  refers,  is  careful  to  give  an  account 
of  what  took  place  on  these  days  not  wholly  inconsistent  witli  the 
statements  of  the  old  chroniclers.  The  people,  according  to  him, 
spent  these  days  in  preparing  the  new  clothing  and  furniture  wliich 
was  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  when 
the  intercalary  period  had  elapsed.  Duran,  who  gives  niinuti' 
accounts  of  the  regular  Mexican  festivals,  says  nothing  of  tho 
'Jubilee'  observances  except  that  they  resembled  the  Jubilee  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Evideiiily 
he  knew  nothing  about  them. 
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to  a  single  day— that  on  which  the  new  year,  and  the  new 
;-2-years  period,  alike  began.  Small  birds  were  sacrificed, 
and  copal  was  burnt  in  the  oj^en  air.  Meat  and  drink  were 
abstained  from  until  noon,  when  the  hearth  fires  were 
kindled,  and  the  sweet  cake  called  *  tzohualli '  was  eaten. 
These  formalities  being  over,  the  real  business  of  the  secular 
festival  began :  four  hundred  captives  were  ,  acrificed  and 
devoured.  Nothing  in  these  observances  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature ;  even  the  extinguishment  of  the  hearths, 
and  their  renewal  by  fire  freshly  produced,  was  common  to 
other  festivals.  The  cannibal  feast  being  over,  all  went  on 
as  before,  the  course  of  life  being  as  little  interrupted  by 
the  secular  festival  as  the  reckoning  of  time '. 

A  briefer  notice  of  this  modern  myth  would  have  sufficed, 
but  for  its  adoption  by  an  eminent  philosopher  who,  in  full 
reliance  upon  it,  lends  the  weight  of  his  authority,  in  the 
best  known  of  his  writings,  to  the  doctrine  of  imported 
advancement  ■.  Laplace,  through  Humboldt's  intervention, 
heard  of  the  correction  in  the  ultimate  form  given  to  it  by 
a  contemporary  Mexican  writer,  who  reduced  the  alleged 
intercalation  from  13  to  12^  days  ;  and  he  concluded,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  calculations  involved  in  so  accurate 
a  reckoning  could  never  have  been  independently  made  by 
the  American  aborigines.  It  must,  he  supposed,  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Old  "World  ;  yet  no  people  in  the  Old 
World  had  ever  employed  it,  and  the  peculiar  reckoning 
alleged  to  be  rectified  by  it,  as  Laplace  himself  remarks^ 
was  unknown  save  in  Mexico  and  some  adjacent  districts. 
The  history  of  this  imaginary  correction  is  closely  entwined 
with  that   of  the   secular   intercalation   on  which   it  was 

'  Gomara,  Conquista  de  Mexico,  ch.  244  (*  De  una  fiesta  grandi- 
Bima') ;  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  It  is 
clear  from  the  story  which  follows,  relating  to  an  Indian  who  had 
supported  the  fire-sticks  at  the  festival  of  1507,  the  last  of  the  kind, 
that  the  observances  lasted  only  a  single  day — the  first  day  of  the 
new  cycle. 

'^  Liiplace,  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  liv.  v.  ch.  3. 
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Book  II.  founded;  and  iin  exuminution  of  tlio  latter,  then  locontly 
Aburiiiinai  pi'omulgu.ed  in  the  popular  work  of  Clavigero ',  would  at 

America,  q^co  have  suggested  misgivings  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Clavigero  states  the  secular  correction  with  hesitati(»n. 
expressly  ])asing  it  on  the  sole  authority  of  Siguenza  ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  reader  are  chocked  by  the  judgnunt 
he  displays  in  rejecting  a  mythical  account  of  its  <»ri<j;in. 
The  manuscrijits  of  Siguonza  had  fallen  into  the  handt, 
of  Boturini,  the  least  trustworthy  of  Mexican  antitiuurios. 
This  writer  accounted  for  tho  discrepancy  between  the  ]n^. 
sextile  and  tho  secular  correction  by  alleging  the  lormor  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Toltecs,  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  substituted  by  tho 
Mexicans,  some  centuries  later:  this  explanation,  togetlier 
with  an  evidently  fictitious  incident  assigned  by  Boturini  aii 
the  cause  of  the  cliange'^,  Clavigero  expressly  disapi)roves. 
The  secular  correction  of  13  d.iys  was  itself  credited  on  the 
strength  of  his  cautious  and  critical  acceptance  of  it  ;  and  in 
an  age  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  astronomical  probleni>i 
it  attracted  no  little  attention.  What  chiefly  gave  it  plausi- 
bility was  the  fact  that  the  alleged  correction  appeared  to 
spring  naturally  out  of  one  of  the  two  numerical  reckonings 
co-ordinated  by  the  52-years  cycle.  This,  moreover,  lent 
the   alleged   reckoning   a   certain   mathematical   elegance ; 


11 


*  'Storia  Antica  del  Messioo '  1780).  Clavigoro's  immediate  pro- 
decessor,  in  the  succossiou  of  historians  of  the  New  World,  was 
Robertson,  whose  many  shortcomings  tliis  accomplished  Mexiian 
scholar  unsparingly  criticises.  It  is  wortli  noticing  that  Kobertson. 
following  the  authority  of  Acosta,  correctly  describes  tho  Mexican 
year  as  a  perpetual  cycle  of  365  days  without  intercalation  ;  ami 
he  is  tho  last  writer  who  has  done  so  (Hist,  of  America,  book  viiV 

•  Clavigero,  lib.  vi.  sec.  26.  Boturini's  .^..ory  is  that  undt-r  tho 
older  or  bissextile  reckoning  the  festivals  of  Huitzilopochtli  and 
Tezcatlipoca  once  happened  on  tho  same  day,  and  tho  observances 
due  to  the  latter  were  consequently  omitted.  Tho  deity,  in  his 
wrath,  threatened  an  invasion  by  strangers,  and  the  abolition  of  tho 
Mexican  religion.  Tho  secular  intercalation  was  devised  to  prevent 
such  occuri'ences  in  the  future. 
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a  circumstance  which    pro])ably   weighed   with   Clavigoro    Book  ir. 
himself  in  adopting  it,  though  it  might  with  more  reason,  Aboriqinni 
having  regard  to  the  source  from  which  it  emanated,  have    -Amcrkn. 
suggested  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness '. 

The  symmetry  which  marks  the  secular  intercalation  was  Lcon-y- 
nithlossly  shattered  by  the  final  amendment  which  brought  eorrecticn. 
the  correction  to  the  form  accepted  by  Laplace.  This 
amendment  is  due  to  the  Mexican  astronomer  Antonio 
Leon-y-Gama ;  the  same  to  whom  the  world  is  partly  in- 
debted for  the  memorable  identification  of  the  great  idol  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  with  the  imaginary  goddess 
'Teoyaominqui^'  To  mislead  the  antiquary  may  be  a 
venial  offence  ;  to  falsify  the  history  of  the  sciences  is  to 
poison  the  fountain  of  philosophy  at  its  source.  Not  con- 
tent with  doing  his  best  to  aid  in  foisting  on  the  world 
a  spurious  divinity,  this  original  but  fatuous  thinker  foisted 
on  it,  by  his  unaided  exertions,  a  spurious  chronological 
system.  The  Mexican  cycle  consisted  of  fifty-two  years ; 
two  such  cycles  were  described  as  a  '  hueyhueytiliztli,'  or 
'period  of  old  age,'  and  represented  the  utmost  possible 
length  of  human  life.  On  this  period  of  years  it  was  natural 
for  the  Mexican  wiseacre  to  ponder.  The  number  of  d.ays 
to  be  intercalated  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  fifty-two  years, 
according  to  Clavigero,  being  thirteen,  in  two  such  cycles 
there  would  be  twenty-six.  This,  when  compared  with  the 
true  solar  reckoning,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  one  day  too 
many  ;  for,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  if  the  Mexicans 
had  happened  to  intercalate  twenty-five  days  instead  of 
twenty-six,  they  would  have  been  only  about  two  minutes 
short  of  the  truth,  and  would  have  determined  the  length  of 

'  Siguenza  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mexico 
in  the  hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  secuhir  intei-cala- 
tioii  evidently  represents  the  solution  of  an  easy  arithmetical  i^roblem 
—Given  tl>e  Mexican  cycle,  with  its  two  co-ordinated  day-reckonings, 
to  devise  a  correction  on  the  Julian  principle  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  it. 

'  Vol,  i.  p.  469. 
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Book  ti.  tho  year  with  greater  accuracy  tliaii  the  assemMoJ  Arahan 
astront)mors,  mIjo,  assisted  by  the  latest  results  of  Grcok 
researcli.  did  their  best  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  direction 
of  the  Khalif  Almamon  in  the  ninth  century.  This  con- 
sideration  constituted  a  temptation  which  Gama  could  not 
resist.  He  convinced  himself  that  there  must  be  sonio 
mistake,  and  that  the  true  Mexican  cycle  must  have  con- 
sisted of  104  years,  in  the  course  of  which  not  twenty-six. 
but  twenty-five  days,  were  intercalated.  He  thereupon  set 
himself  to  prove  that  this  was  in  fact  the  case.  His  in- 
structor, Velasquez  Cardenas-y-Leon,  having  recently  died, 
he  was  now  the  principal  astronomer  in  Mexico,  and  there 
was  none  to  contr.adict  him. 

To  establish  this  improbable  intercalation  was  no  easy 
task.  There  was  not  a  single  Mexican  pintura,  nor  a  sinj,'lo 
calendar  stone,  in  which  this  or  any  other  correction  of  the 
cycle  was  depicted.  The  historical  authorities,  from  Goiiiara 
to  Clavigero,  declared  either  that  the  year  was  an  uncor- 
rected period  of  365  days,  or  that  a  bissextile  correction  was 
introduced,  or  that  at  the  end  of  every  fifty-two  years  thir- 
teen days  were  intercalated  before  commencing  a  new  cycle. 
His  own  fantastic  theory  required  that  the  intercalation 
should  be  one  of  twelve  days  and  a  half ;  in  other  words  it 
postulated  an  absurdity.  To  intercalate  a  fraction  of  a  day, 
in  any  reckoning  of  years,  is  an  impossibility :  the  very 
suggestion  betrays  ignorance  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and 
histoiy  of  chronology.  Every  calendar  is  necessarily  a 
reckoning  of  whole  days.  The  only  possible  forms  for  such 
a  correction  were  an  alternate  intercalation  of  thirteen  and 
twelve  days  at  the  end  of  each  52-years  period,  or  an  uniform 
intercalation  of  twenty-five  days  at  the  end  of  each  '  huey- 
hueytiliztli '  or  period  of  1 04  years.  But  Leon-y-Gama 
adopted  neither.  He  alleged  that  at  the  termination  of 
every  cycle,  having  counted  twelve  intercalary  days,  the 
Mexicans  counted'  half  a  day  instead  of  a  whole  one,  and 
commenced  the  days  of  the  next  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  at 
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this  point  of  time'.     Thus  in  each  succossivo  cycle  of  fifty-    Book  ir. 
two  years  the  days  wore  reckoned  ])y  a  difTorent  method.  Ahnrhii,i<ti 
one  cycle  counting  its  days  from  midnight  to  midnight,  the    Anu'rici. 
next  from  noon  to  noon-  a  species  of  time-reckoning  with- 
out  precedent   elsewhei  ),   and   palpably   inconsistent   with 
Mexican  habits  of  life  and  thought.     According  to  Ilum- 
l)oMt,  this  mode  of  effecting  the  twenty-tive  days'  intercala- 
tion was  alleged  by  Leon-y-(}jima  himself^  to  rest  on  ancient 
historical  authority.    Wo  find  no  trace  of  any  such  authority. 
This  mode  of  rectification,   incredible   in  itself,   and  from 
Hvery  point  of  view  impossible  in  ancient  Mexico,  was  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  the  astronomer's  imagination. 

Leou-y-Gama,  we  infer,  was  already  meditating  his  im-  nisscxtii,- 
I>ostnro  when  the  celebrated  discovery  of  '  Teoyaominqui  '  ^,"j^'[j'^j'''^''''' 
;uul  Ihe  great  Calendar  Stone,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  oft«i"o'i- 
Mexiv'o,  took  place.  This  was  his  opportunity  for  foisting 
his  fidn'ication  on  the  world  :  and  he  did  so  by  way  of 
parenthesis.  He  published  a  description  of  the  '  Two  Stones,' 
iu  which  he  casually  communicated  to  the  reader  the  fact 
that  the  Mexicans  possessed  a  Ciclo  Maximo,  or  period  of 
104  years,  composed  of  two  minor  cycles  of  fifty-two  years, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  which  they  intercalated,  not,  as  was 
commonly  supposed,  thirteen  days,  but  twelve  days  and 
A  half.  Leon-y-Gama  cites  as  his  sole  authority  for  this 
amazing  statement  an  unpublished  work  of  his  own — his 
"  History  of  Mexican  Chronology  ' — in  which  the  truth  of 
this  fantastic  system  is  abundantly  demonstrated.  We 
learn  from  Humboldt  that  the  work  remained  unpublished 
long  after  the  astronomer's  death  ;  and  although  he  hesitates 
to  accept  the  alleged  rectification  on  its  merits,  he  anticipates 
that  when  the  work  sees  the  light  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  system  will  be  vindicated'.  This  forecast  was  not 
realised.  The  work  was  never  printed,  and  this  idle  fabri- 
eation   remained    uncorroborated.     Echevarria-y-Veytia,  u 

'  Descripcion  de  las  Dos  Piedras,  ed.  1792,  p.  24. 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77.  *  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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Book  II.  contoinporary  of  Clavigoro,  know  nothing  of  tho  corroction 
Aboriginal  of  I  eon-y-Gamn,  and  rejected  that  of  Siguenza-y-Ooiigoia. 
on  Avhich  it  was  founded  '.  He  adhered,  however,  to  the 
bissextile  correction,  and  wasted  many  pages  of  a  work  liy 
no  means  devoid  of  vahio  and  interest  in  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  th.at  the  Mexican  calendar  must  necossiirily  liavt- 
had  its  leap-years,  like  that  of  tho  Church  ;  and  this  straiiin 
literary  fiction  reappeared,  when  his  work  was  at  longtli 
published,  in  its  original  form  ^ 

But  for  the  fact  that  Laplace,  whose  celebrated  '  Exposi- 
tion '  was  published  soon  after  Leon-y-Gama's  work,  admits 
the  fictitious  Ciclo  Maximo,  with  its  intercalation  of  twenty- 
five  days,  iis  a  fact,  upon  Leon-y-Gama's  authority,  tlii> 
imaginative  mathematician  might  have  rested  in  peacet'iil 
obscurity.  What  is  extraordinary  is  that  Laplace  slioiilti 
have  so  admitted  it  without  a;  -r  serious  misgiving  as  to  it> 
authenticity  and  without  any  reference  to  other  authorities. 
J.'here  is,  indeed,  a  trace  of  hesitation  in  his  handling  of  tlie 
subject.  Everywhere,  h^  remarks,  some  rude  notions  ot 
astronomy  have  been  among  the  first  fruits  of  civilisation. 

'  Historia  Antigua  de  Mejico  (i836\  vol.  i. 

*  Mendieta,  in  his  Historia  Eclesiastica  Indiana  (lib.  ii.  cap.  o, 
attributes  to  Nezahualpiltzintli,  Tlatohuani  of  Tozcuco,  the  discovery 
that  the  calendar  year  was  too  short,  and  that  the  cycle  of  festivals 
•was  receding  (•  Era  en  tanta  manera  vivo  y  entendido  este  cacique. 
que  aun  en  el  bisiesto  quiso  caer  y  atinar,  pareciendole  que  x 
alongaban  las  fiestas,  y  no  venian  &  un  mismo  tiempo  en  todos  lu^ 
anos'),  and  hints  that  he  nearly  hit  on  the  bissextile  correction.  Tin 
passage  is  copied  by  Torquemada  (lib.  vi.  cap.  45),  and  was  cited  liy 
Echevarria-y-Veytia  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  Torquemada's 
own  denial  of  the  correction.  Clearly  it  cannot  be  so  understood. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  recession  of  the  feasts.  It  wiis 
impossible  to  make  the  correction  in  the  subsisting  calendar,  nor  does 
Mendieta  allege  that  it  was  in  fact  made.  The  passage,  properly  read, 
is  a  substantial  piece  of  evidence  against  Echevarria-y-Veytia's  view. 
To  the  explicit  contradictions  of  the  correction  we  may  add  one  liy 
Motolinia  (Tratado  i.  cap.  5) :  *  Comenzaban  su  ano  en  principio  di 
Marzo;  mas  por  no  alcanzar  bisiesto  van  variando  su  aiio  por  todos 
los  meses.' 
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Had  tho  advanced  peoples  of  America  produced  nothing    Dook  li. 
more  than  niiglit  come  under  this  description,  their  chrono-  jij,„ri,,{„ai 
logy  would  have  attracted  no  Rj»fcial  notice.     liut  a  cycle    Aimrirn, 
of  104  years,  in  which  twenty-fivi-  days  wen-  intercalated — 
this,  he  says,  in  admimtion,  is  a  determination  of  the  year 
in  advance  of  Hipparchus,  and    nearly  equivalent  to  that 
formulated   by  the  astronomers  of  Almanvon  !     And   yet. 
Laphvce  proceeds,  if  the  methods  of  the  Mexican  astrono- 
mers were  borrowed  from  the  Old  World,  how  happens  it 
that  the  Mexican  division  of  time  was  utterly  different  fiom 
anything  met  with  in  Europe  and  Asia?     These,  he  con- 
cludes, are  problems  which  it  appears  impossible  to  solve '. 
The  solution,  as  the  reader  now  knows,  was  an  extremely 
simple  one.     He  had  been  deceived  by  a  clumsy  imposture, 
itself  the   last   of  a   series   of  conjectures  and   unfounded 
allegations,  attributing  to  the  Mexican  calendar,  in  various 
(legnes,  rectifications  which  never  were  made,   and  were 
one  and  all  of  f*  kind  only  possible  by  the  aid  of  methods 
of  observation  and  systems  of  calculation  wholly  unknown 
to  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tribe  of  the  New  World. 

Stripped  of  the  disguises  in  which  careless  or  unscrupulous  Deveiui)- 
antiquaries  have  enveloped  it,  the  Mexican  calendar  can  be  m<,. 


lexiciin 


traced  without  difficulty  to  its  beginnings.  Preceded  by  •■«ie"'^«i>". 
the  universal  time-reckoning  of  savagery,  a  succession  of 
moons  bearing  seasonal  names,  it  gi-ew  out  of  that  reckoning 
by  a  simple  extension  of  the  process  of  counting.  The 
discovery  that  the  seasonal  year  is  longer  than  1 2  moons — 
a  fact  known  to  some  savage  tribes  '^,  while  others  are  on 
the  verge  of  finding  it  out — directed  attention  to  the  number 
13  as  the  true  limit  of  the  moon-reckoning ;  and  this 
number,  once  familiarised  to  the  mind  as  a  measure  of 
time,  was  repeated  in  cycles  of  days  and  of  years.  Another 
and  a  not  less  obvious  aspect  of  the  lunar  phenomena  leads 

*  *Ce  sent    des   questions    qu'il  parait   impossible    de   r^aoudre.' 
Exposition  du  Syst^me  du  Monde,  liv.  v.  ch.  3. 
'  See  notes,  pp.  302,  310. 
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Book  II.  to  tlio  ftscpftuininont  of  this  number  ;  iiiid  its*  pormniU'iit 
Aboriginal  estiiblishiiit'iit  iis  tho  biisis  of  tlio  tiiiio-rcufkoniiit;  is  prolml.lv 

America.  j,,o  Jq  tjj,,  coincideiico  of  tlio  two  rosiilts.  By  this  second 
method  tho  number  13  ia  originully  applienblo  to  a  scries  of 
days ;  nothing  remains  but  to  denote  them  l»y  tho  names 
used  hi  the  sequence  of  moons.  Tlio  number  of  ni^dits  on 
which  the  moon  is  visible,  during  each  lunation,  is  about 
26  ;  and  as  she  increases  during  one  half  of  this  period,  uiul 
diminishes  during  tho  other  half,  she  presents  to  observation 
13  natural  jdiases,  regularly  repeated  in  the  reverse  order. 
These  visible  appearances  of  the  moon  must  necessarily 
have  been  counted  in  their  natural  order  before  the  interval 
from  conjunction  to  conjunction  could  be  calculated  ;  and 
the  direct  and  reverse  enumeration  of  them  alike  resulted 
in  the  number  1 3.  From  employing  the  1 3  seasonal  namos 
of  moons  to  denote  the  series  of  days  thus  enumerated  it  is 
an  easy  transition  to  a  continuous  reckoning  by  cycles  of 
1 3  days  perpetually  denoted  in  the  same  way ;  and  a  per- 
petual cycle  thus  established  formed  a  true  calendar '. 
Accounts  current  at  the  conquest  described  the  names 
composing  the  original  cycle  of  13  days  as  h.aving  been 
conferred  alternately  by  three  deities,  of  whom  Quetzalco- 
huatl  was  one :  and  a  tradition  survived  to  the  effect  that 
the  days,  the  periods  of  13  days,  and  the  moons,  had  all 
been  counted,  as  the  years  still  were  counted,  by  cycles  of 
thirteen  ^  Long  before  the  conquest  the  substantial  basis 
of  the   civil   and   ritual   reckoning  had   shifted   from  the 

^  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cycle  of  13  days  in  the  26  pbasts 
of  the  moon,  and  of  its  conversic'  into  the  perpetual  cycle  used  at 
the  conquest,  is  given  by  Veytia  (op.  cit.,  cap.  4),  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  pinturas.  Tho  13  phases  of  the  moon's  increase  were 
called  Mextozoliztli  (the  moon's  waking),  those  of  her  decrease  Meco- 
chiliztli  '^the  moon's  sleep).  '  Y  en  su  nuevo  reglamento  (the  perpetual 
cycle)  continuaron  la  cuenta  de  los  dias  de  13  en  13.' 

*  Mendieta,  op.  cit.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  says  of  the  primitive  calendar : 
*  EI  libro  del  calendario  contenia  13  planas,  y  en  cada  plana  13  signos, 
los  cuales  Servian  tambien  para  contar  los  dias,  semanas,  meses, 
y  anos.' 
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icckonini^  Ijy  13  to  i\  reckoning  by  20,  lliongh  tlio  primitive    Book  ii. 
reckoning    survived    in   an    luu'illury   form.      Nowlu're    in  Ah7,ri^imi 
Anioiifii,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  numerical  in\tstiga-    •4"H/<ia. 
tiuii  of  tho  nioon''i  course  carried  so  far  as  to  measure  it 
I'loni   conjunction    to   conjunction,    and    to   determine    the 
lunar  months  as  29  and  30  days  alternately. 

The  number  13  is  singularly  ill  julapted  to  become  the  civil 
liiisis  of  a  reckoning  employed  for  t)\e  ordinary  purposes  of  {.^  j*""'J!f 
life.  It  is  incapable  of  division  by  any  other  number  above  l»»ri<>(ia. 
unity ;  its  multiples,  exc'  pt  the  tons,  are  not  readily  cal- 
ciiliited  in  a  vieenary  aritnmetic,  and  when  calculated  are 
too  huge  to  be  generally  useful.  As  time  enters  more  and 
more  into  the  scheme  of  thought  and  action,  a  reckoning 
founded  on  such  a  number  must  necessarily  bo  supplemented 
liy  (U-  exchanged  for  one  of  more  serviceable  kind  ;  and 
the  customary  arithmetical  scale  itself  is  obviously  the 
most  convenient  alternative.  Hence  in  Mexico  the  period 
of  20  days,  or  Cempohualli,  became  tho  fundamental  coni- 
jiound  imit  in  the  time-reckoning  '.  The  system  of  denoting 
each  day  by  a  name  or  sign,  rather  than  by  a  number,  was 
nevertheless  retained  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  convenience  ; 
seven  new  signs  were  therefore  added  to  the  original  13  of 
the  Metztlapohualli '.     The  reckoning  thus  constituted  ran 

'  Tho  Spanish  writers  usually  describe  the  20-day  poi  iods  as  *  meses ' 

montlis).     It  appears  from  Oviedo's  account  of  the  Nahuatlacjl  of 

Nicaragua  that  tho   term   used  was  Cempohualli.     (See  footnote   i, 

p.  315.)    The   13-day  poriod  is  often  called  by  the  Spanish  writers 

11  '  week  '  (cdomada). 

2  20-DAY  RECKONING   (CEMPOHUALLI)    01-    MEXICO. 

(Compare  the  list  on  page  329). 
Bay  of  the  g.^^_ 

i'cmpohualli. 

1.  CiPAcn.i  (Manta). 

2.  Ehecatl  (Wind). 

3.  C.MJ.i  (House). 

4.  QuETZPALLi  (Lizard). 

5.  CoHUATL  (Snake). 

6.  MiQuiTZTLi  (Corpse  ;  signified  by  a  skull). 
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Book  II.  pei*petually  without  reference  to  the  year,  like  the  European 
Aboriqinai  hebdomadal  cycle  ;   and  this  series  of  20  days,  each  marked 

America,  by  its  proper  sign  or  name,  formed  the  practical  calendar 
of  the  people.  Every  Mexican  bore  through  life,  as 
a  species  of  personal  name,  the  sign  of  his  birthday.  All 
tributes  and  services,  including  the  obituary  service  of  the 
dead,  were  regulated  by  this  cycle '  ;    contracts,  and  future 


Sign. 


Day  of  the 
Cempohualli. 

7.       Mazatl  (Deer). 
TocuTLi  (Rabbit). 
Atl  (Water). 
Itzcuinti.i  (Dog). 
OzoMATLi  (Monkey). 
Malinalli  (A  medicinal  plant). 
AcATL  (Maize-cane). 
OcELOTL  (Ocelot). 
QuAUHTLi  (Eagle). 
CozcAQUAUHTLi  (Vulture). 
Ollin  (Solar  motion  ;  see  footnote  3,  p.  311). 
Tkcpatl  (Stone  knife,  or  arrow-head). 
QuiAHUiTL  (Rain). 
XocHiTL  (Flower ;  rose). 

^  The  usual  periods  for  tributes  and  services  were  40  and  80  days. 
For  special  purposes  other  periods  had  occasionally  to  be  adoptid, 
Thus  the  service  of  providing  victual  for  the  household  of  tiie 
Tlatohuani  of  Tezcuco  throughout  the  year  was  distributed  amoiii^ 
six  districts  in  the  following  proportions  (Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist,  of 
Chiehimecs,  vol.  i.  p.  239) : — 

Days. 
Tezcuco  itself 


8. 

9- 
10. 

II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
20. 


Atenco        .... 

70 

Tepepolco   .... 

70 

Atzapochco 

45 

Quauhtlazinco    . 

.        65 

Ahuatepec  .... 

45 

365 

Obituary  services  followed  a  decreasing  scale.  On  the  20th  day 
after  the  death,  food  and  flowers  were  placed  on  the  grave ;  tliis 
was  repeated  on  the  80th  day,  and  on  each  80th  day  during  the 
first  year.      Dui'ing    the    next   three  years  the    obit  was  kept  on 
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40  and  80  days, 
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Days. 
70 
70 
70 
45 
65 
45 

365 


the  20th  day 
the  grave ;  tliis 
day  during  the 
t  was  kept  on 


arrangements  generally,  were  adapted  to  it.     War,  which    Book  ii. 

tlie  Nahujitlaca  universally  regarded  as  the  main  business  Ahoriginni 

of  life,  proceeded  regularly  in  accordance  with  it ;   thus,  the    -America. 

warriors  of  Tezcuco,  who  were  bound  as  a  matter  of  duty 

to  take  the  field  once  in  every  Cempohualli  either  against 

Tlaxcallan   or    Huexotzinco,    invariably   found   the   enemy 

awaiting  them  in  the  accustomed  place  on  the  prescribed 

day '.     Markets  were  held  in  the  chief  pueblos  at  intervals 

f)f  5  days  marking  equal  parts  of  this  cycle,  a  greater  market 

or  fair  being  sometimes  held  once  in  each  Cempohualli,  or 

every  fourth  ordinaiy  market  day".     This  division  of  the 

Cempohualli  into  four  shorter  periods  of  5  days  each  seems 

to  liave  been  recognised  by  connecting  each  of  these  minor 

periods  with  the  sign  of  its  middle  day  ;  it  is  at  least  certain 

tliat  when  the  Year  of  the  Sun,  consisting  of  4  ordinary 

years,  was  represented  in  the  calendar,  each  of  these  years 

was  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  middle  day  in  the  5-day 

periods,   and  each  sequence  received   the  series  of  names 

Calli,  Tochtli,  Acatl,  and  Tecpatl. 

The  calendar  year  of  Mexico  is  essentially  a  multiple  of  Ferial 
the  20-day  cycle;  the  conception  underlying  it  is  arith- yp^r"' "^ 
nietical  rather  than  cosmical.  There  are  indications 
suggesting  that  at  a  remote  time  the  Nahuatlaca  observed 
a  cycle  of  10  Cempohualli  or  200  days.  Such  a  cycle  was 
stated  as  constituting  their  'year'  by  that  branch  of  the 
l)eople  who  were  settled  in  Nicaragua  •'.  In  the  religious 
year  of  Mexico  itself  a  break  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 

the  anniversary  of  the  death  only,  and  after  the  fourth  year  the 
nhservances  ceased  (Motolinia,  Trat.  i.  cap.  4). 

'  Pomar,  Relacion  de  Tezcuco,  p.  49 :  '  La  guerra  que  hacian  era 
a  cada  20  dias,  conforme  a  la  cuenta  de  sus  fiestas  del  ano ;  de 
maiiera  que  una  vez  lo  habian  con  los  Tlaxcaltecas,  y  otra  con  los 
Huexotzincos  :  y  ellos  por  la  propia  cuenta  los  aguardaban  los  propios 
dias  en  el  campo  y  lugares  de  la  pelea,  sin  errarse  jamas.' 

^  Hence  the  name  Cempohuallan,  indicating  that  in  the  pueblos 
bearing  it  a  fair  or  market  was  held  once  in  eacli  Cempohualli, 

'  Oviedo,  Hist,  of  Nicaragua  (ed.  Ternaux-Compaus,  p.  65). 
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iJooK  II.  loth  Cempohualli,  the  public  sacrifices  wholly  ceasinj: 
Ahoritjinai  during  5  days,  exactly  as  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tlu- 
A.wrica.  joth  Cempohualli,  like  the  8th,  ended  with  a  festival  of  the 
Fire-god:  and  the  observances  of  the  lirst  10  Cempohualli 
appear  to  represent  the  original  Mexican  ritual,  those  ot 
the  last  8  being  to  a  large  extent  a  reproduction  of  them. 
Similar  numerical  groups  occur  in  the  chronologies  of  the 
Old  World:  the  primitive  Roman  'year,'  or  Year  of 
Romulus,  a  cycle  of  10  conventional  months  of  30  days,  or  30c 
days,  is  a  familiar  instance.  The  200-days  cycle,  if  it  oiut 
existed,  had  long  given  place  to  a  cycle  of  18  Cempohualli. 
of  360  days,  originally  supposed  to  be  commensurate  witii 
the  seasonal  year.  On  this  reckoning  the  system  of 
festivals  and  sacrifices  in  use  at  the  conquest  was  founded. 
Even  when  it  had  been  extended  to  365  days  the  religious 
year  continued  on  its  original  footing  as  a  period  of  360 
days  ;  for  on  the  supj^lementary  5  days  all  public  ceremonies 
ceased,  and  the  observances  connected  with  them  were  of 
a  voluntary  and  private  nature.  The  transition  from  a  year 
of  360  days  to  one  of  365  was  conveniently  effected  by  tiie 
vicenary  reckoning.  The  uniform  recession  of  the  former 
every  4  years  by  an  entire  Cempohualli,  or  period  of  20 
days,  as  compared  with  the  seasonal  phenomena,  could  nvi 
fail  to  arrest  attention.  The  period  of  4  years,  with  oik 
Cempohualli  added,  evidently  completed  4  circuits  of 
the  sun  ;  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Teoxihuitl,  or  Year 
of  the  Sun.  To  correct  the  360-day  year  by  adding  to  it 
one  of  the  4  periods  of  5  days  into  which  the  Cempohualli 
was  customarily  divided,  was  a  natural  consequence  ;  it  was 
equally  natural  to  exclude  these  5-day  periods  from  the 
religious  year,  which  retained  its  original  constitution  intact. 
The  Year  of  the  Sun,  in  Mexico,  was  marked  by  special 
sacrifices  to  the  Fire-god,  whose  worship  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  flight  of  time :  in  other  pueblos,  its  obser- 
vances were  associated  with  Camaxtli  or  Quetzalcohuatl. 
For   civil   purposes   the   signs   of   the   day-cycle  ran  con- 
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tinuoiisly,  without  regard  to  the  termination  of  each  year    Book  ii. 
of  365  days,  throughout  the  4-years  pci-iod,  the  sign  Cipactli  Aboriginal 
recovering  its  phice  in  eveiy  fourth  year  as  the  first  day  of    •^"'«'"«- 
the  year:    for  ferial  purposes,   on  the   contrary,  the   cycle 
remained  on  its  original  footing,  consisting  of  18  periods  of 
20  days,  the  first  of  which,  in  every  year,  began  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  whatever  sign  denominated  that  day  in  the 
civil  calendar. 

The  Cempohualli  of  the  ritual  thi'3  corresponded  with  Original 
those   of  the  civil   calendar  only  once  in  every  4  years.  tho'fJriai 
They  were  regarded  less  as  cycles  of  20  days  than  as  solid  calendar, 
periods  of  time,  each  distinguished  from  the  rest   by  its 
appropriate  festival  or  festivals ;    each   bore  a  name   bor- 
rowed either  from  the  obsei-vauces  occurring  in  it,  or  from 
the    season    of    the    year^     These    names    were    merely 

'  CEMPOHUALLI  (20.DAY  PERIODS)  OF  THE  FERIAL  YEAR. 


[First,  Division.] 

1.  Atlacaiiualco  (ceasing  of 
jaiii\  Feast  of  the  Tlaloqiio. 

2.  TLACAXirEHUALiTZTLi  (flay- 
ing of  men),  Feast  of  Xipe  (vol.  i. 

p.  587). 

3.  TozozTONTLi     (little     vigil), 

Feust  of  the  Tlcdoqne. 

4.  HuEYTozozTLi  (great  vigil). 
See  vol.  i.  ]).  465.  Feast  of  Cihua- 
tohuatl. 

5.  ToxcATL  (dryness  of  corn). 
See  vol.  i.  jip.  539-540.  Great  feast 
of  IIuitzUopoc}dn  and  Tezcatlipoca. 

6.  Etzqualitztli  (eating  of  por- 
ridge balls),  Feasl  of  the  Tlaloqite. 

7.  Tecuilhuitoktli  (little  feast 
of  chiefs),  Feast  of  the  goddess 
Huixtocihuatl.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  472). 

8.  HuEYTEt  uiLHUiTL  (great  feast 
of  chiefs).  See  vol.  i,  p.  463,  and 
p.  468.  Feast  of  the  goddess 
Xiloiien. 


9.  Tlaxociiimaco  (offering  of 
flowers)  or  Miccaii.huitontli 
(little  feast  for  the  dead).  Feast 
of  Huitzilopochtli. 

10.  XocoHUETzi  (ripeness  of 
fruits^  or  Hueymiccailhuiti.  (great 
feast  for  the  d--ad),  Feast  of  the  Fire- 
god  {Five  days'  interval,  being  the 
last  5  days  of  Xocohuetzi). 

[Second  Division.] 

11.  OciiPASiTZTLi  (sweeping  of 
temples),  Feast  of  Teteoinnan, 
mother  of  the  gods.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  516.) 

12.  Teotleco  (coming  of  the 
gods).     See  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

13.  Tepeilhuitl  (feast  of  moun- 
tains). See  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Feast 
of  the  Tlaloque. 

14.  QuECHOLLi  (coming  of  the 
flamingo),  Feast  of  Mixcohuatl. 
(See  vol.  i.  -p.  517.) 

15.  PANquETALiTZTLi  (raising  of 
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Book  ti.  popular  designations,  having  no  sacred  or  official  character  ; 
Aborifiimi  ^^^^Y  Varied  in  different  parts  of  Anahuac,  and  more  than 

Ainorka.  qj^q  ^yere  sometimes  current  in  the  same  pueblo.  The 
ceremonies  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  cycle  at  haphazard  ;  but  on  examining  and  comparing? 
them,  this  chaos  of  names  discloses  a  principle  of  order. 
There  is  evidently  a  break  at  the  end  of  the  i  oth  Ceiupo- 
hualli.  The  first  ten  periods  form  in  themselves  a  complete 
ferial  cycle,  which  includes  observances  in  honour  of  all  the 
principal  Mexican  gods :  the  eight  remaining  appear  to 
represent  the  same  cycle  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Originally 
the  ferial  cycle  appears  to  have  consisted  of  10  Cempohualli 
only,  including  200  days,  and  revolving  perpetually  without 
regard  to  the  seasons.  Two  revolutions  of  the  cycle 
exceeded  the  estimated  seasonal  year  of  360  days  by  40 
days,  or  2  Cempohualli  ;  hence  by  omitting  two  periods  in 
eveiy  other  sequence  the  original  cycle  would  become  one 
of  18  Cempohualli,  divided  into  unequal  moieties  of  10  and 
8  Cempohualli  respectively.  The  advantages  of  converting 
a  merely  numerical  cycle  into  one  commensurate  with  the 
year  are  obvious  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  ferial  succession 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  calendar,  as  exhibited  below,  leaves 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  that  such  a  change  actually  took 
place.  Each  series  of  festivals  ends  with  a  feast  of  the 
Fire-god,  followed  by  a  blank  interval  of  5  days  ;  the  most 
important  festivals  included  in  the  first  division,  those  of 
the  Tlaloque  or  Rain-gods,  and  of  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
War-god,    reappear    in   the   second   division  in   the  same 


the   flag),    Great  feaat   of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli. 

16.  Atemoztli  (falling  of  water). 
Feast  of  the  Tlaloque. 

17.  TrriTL  (stretching  of  limbs). 
Feast  of  the  goddess  Ilamateuctli. 

18.  IzoALLi  (Behold  the  House!) 
Feast  of  Teteoinnan,  mother  of 
the  gods ;  Feast  of  the  Fire-god  {Five 


days'  interval,  between  Izcalli  and 
Atlacahualco). 

^%  The  discrepancy  between 
the  two  intervals,  in  relation  to 
the  Cempohualli,  may  be  tliought 
an  objection  to  our  explanation 
of  the  ferial  year  :  but  the  answer 
to  such  an  objection  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader. 
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in  the  same 


eeu  Izcalli  and 


relative  places  ;   other  deities  appearing  in  the  first  division    Book  il. 
are   replaced  in  the   second  hy  analogous  ones.     The  ar-  ^boriginoi 
nmgement  in  the  first  division  is  in  six  cases  out  of  ten    ■^"'«'''''«- 
by  pairs.     This  is  not  repeated  in  the  second  division,  most 
of  the  deities  represented    in  which  are   known   to   have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Mexicans  from  neighbouring  pueblos. 
On  the  grounds  which  analysis  thus  discloses,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the   Nahuatlacji  of  Nicaragua  employed   at 
the  conquest  a  cycle  of  10  Cempohualli,  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded    that    this   cycle   represents   the   original    ferial 
•year'  of  Mexico. 

The  most  decisive  among  these  indications  is  the  feast  of  The  Firo- 
the  Fire-god  which  concludes  each  division  of  the  ferial  fi°|,  yoiir. 
year.  The  proper  name  of  this  deity  was  Xiuhteouhtli,  or 
Lord  of  the  Year  '  ;  a  title  which  might  perhaps  be  thought 
to  connect  him  with  the  Sun.  Xiuhtecuhtli,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  Sun  ;  he  personified 
the  element  of  fire  in  its  application  to  the  use  of  man.  It 
was  he  who  maintained  the  flame,  and  kept  the  spark  alive 
in  the  smouldering  ashes.  Eveiy  day,  in  every  house, 
portions  of  food  and  drink  were  thrown  on  the  burning 
hearth  to  feed  the  Fire-god,  whose  image  stood  hard  by. 
Fire  is  essentially  perishable  ;  the  ascending  flame  vanishes 
in  air,  and  the  material  it  consumes  ever  requires  renewal. 
The  vital  principle,  moreover,  which  animates  it,  is  presumed 
to  be  enfeebled  by  use,  and  to  require  periodical  renewal 
from  the  secret  sources  of  nature.  For  some  such  reason, 
I)erhaps,  the  Fire-god  was  especially  associated  with  the 
lapse  of  time  ;  at  each  important  juncture  in  the  time- 
reckoning,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  each  period  of  4  years, 
and  of  each  period  of  52  years,  new  fire  was  kindled  from 
lire-sticks  on  the  breast  of  a  human  victim,  whose  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  fresh  flame  to  give  it  vital  force  and 
endurance.  At  the  conquest  the  ceremony  of  kindling  fire 
for  the  coming  year  was  performed  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
'  Xihuitl  (year)+Tecuhtli. 
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Hook  ii.    CempohualH  (Izcalli) ;  but  the  principal  feast  of  the  Fire- 
AhZ^inai  g^'^  ^^^^^  ^^P*'  ^*®  phaee  at  the  end  of  the  loth  (Xocohuetzi), 

Amii-ica.  ^vith  which  the  original  ferial  cycle  had  terminated.  The 
feast  was  preceded  by  two  important  feasts  for  the  dead. 
from  which  the  9th  and  loth  Cempohualli  received  wh.it 
are  evidently  their  older  names  ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  a  mere  coin<  idence,  but  may  well  indicate  the  propitiation 
of  those  who  had  passed  away  with  the  passing  time,  and 
were  still  living  with  the  Sun  and  infkiencing  human  fortunos 
and  interests,  as  an  observance  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
end  of  the  cycle.  The  excessive  and  cruel  sacrifices  whicli 
marked  the  Fire-god's  feast  in  Xocohuetzi  do  not  recur  in 
that  of  Izcalli.  In  the  latter,  the  victims  were  for  the  most 
part  lunited  to  small  animals  ;  only  in  the  4th  year, 
marking  the  Year  of  the  Sun,  was  the  feast  of  the  Fire-god 
celebrated  with  its  full  tale  of  human  victims  \ 

From  considering  the  constituent  parts  of  the  year  we 
pass  on  to  the  incorporation  of  the  years  themselves  into 
numerical  groups.  The  Mexican  mode  of  reckoning  these 
was  simplicity  itself;  it  rested  solely  on  the  number  13. 
Thirteen  years,  reckoned  by  the  cardinal  numbers,  con- 
stituted a  Xiuhtlali^illi  or  bundle  ;  13  Years  of  the  Sun, 
comprising  52  ordinary  years,  formed  a  Tlalpilli  of  larger 
extent,  called  Nexiuhilpilitztli  or  *  completed  binding  of  the 
years.'  Here  the  Mexican  reckoning  of  years  came  to  an 
end  ;  we  cannot  find  that  the  combination  of  two  Nexiu- 
hilpilitztli, to  form  a  *  period  of  old  age,'  ever  served  any 
chronological  purpose.  Mythical  chronology  alone  proceeded 
a  step  further ;  it  calculated  a  period  of  13  Nexiuhilpilitztli, 
or  666  years,  as  the  period  during  which  Tezcatlipoca  and 
Quetzalcohuatl  successively  strove,  with  indifferent  success, 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Sun  ^     The  Maya  pinturas 

'  Whether  the  inferences  here  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  ferial 
cycle  are  right  or  wrong,  the  division  marked  at  least  reduces  to  some 
kind  of  order,  and  will  assist  tlie  reader  in  remembering,  what  other- 
wise appears  a  fortuitous  medley  of  names  and  ceremonies. 

^  Hist,  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas,  cap.  4.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  558.) 
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aiul  monuments  are  said  to  furnish  a  parallel  reckoning  Book  if. 
foiiiuled  on  the  vicenary  scale.  We  are  told  of  a  cycle  Ahorigitvii 
of  20  years,  and  of  another  of  13  times  20,  or  260  years  ;  an  'i""''''^''*' 
anomalous  cycle  of  24  years  is  also  mentioned,  by  which 
the  period  of  20  years  was  at  some  time  replaced  '.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  these  inferences,  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  pinturas  or  monu- 
ments of  Mexico  itself,  or  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
investigated  its  antiquities  at  the  conquest;  13  years,  and 
13  Years  of  the  Sun,  are  the  only  elements  In  Mexican 
chronology.  In  recording  time  the  13  Years  of  the  Sun 
were  not  counted  by  their  actual  numbers  ;  such  a  method 
would  obviously  have  led  to  confusion.  Each  ordinary  year 
was  considered  in  a  double  aspect,  as  an  entire  member 
of  the  numerical  series  from  i  to  13,  and  as  a  fractional 
(fourth)  part  of  the  Year  of  the  Sun ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  years  in  the  latter  aspect  tliey  w^ere 
denoted  by  signs  borrowed  from  the  four  fractional  parts 
of  the  Cempohualli  of  20  days — Tochtli,  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  and 
Gallic  Hence  every  year  had  a  double  notation  ;  (i)  a  number 
indicating  its  place  in  the  arithmetical  series  of  the  Tlalpilli 

^  Brinton,  Primer  of  Maya  Hieroglyphics,  p.  28.  The  cycles  of 
20  and  13x20  probably  refer  not  to  the  years  but  to  the  current 
day-reckonings. 

*  Thus,  the  series  of  years  in  the  last  completed  cycle  before  the 
conquest  was  reckoned  as  follows : — 


A.  D. 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

1454. 

I.  Tochtli. 

1467. 

I.  Acatl. 

1480. 

1.  Tecpatl. 

1493- 

I.  Calli. 

'455. 

2.  Acatl. 

1468. 

2.  Tecpatl. 

1481. 

2.  CaUi. 

1494- 

2.  Tochtli. 

1456. 

3.  TecpatL 

1469. 

3.  CaUi. 

1482. 

3.  Tochtli. 

1495- 

3.  Acatl. 

1457- 

4.  Calli. 

1470. 

4.  Tochtli. 

1483. 

4.  Acatl. 

1496. 

4.  Tecpatl. 

■458. 

S-  Tochtli. 

I47I. 

5.  Acatl. 

1484. 

5.  Tecpatl. 

1497. 

5.  Cam. 

'459- 

6.  Acatl. 

1472. 

6.  Tecpatl. 

1485. 

6.  Calli. 

1498. 

6.  Tochtli. 

146a 

7.  Tecpatl. 

1473- 

7.  Cnlli. 

i486. 

7.  Tochtli. 

1499. 

7.  Acatl. 

1461. 

8.  Calli. 

1474. 

8.  Tochtli. 

1487. 

8.  Acatl. 

1500. 

8.  Tecpatl. 

1462, 

9.  Tochtli. 

1475- 

9.  Acath 

1488. 

9.  Tecpatl. 

1501. 

9.  Calli. 

1463. 

10.  Acatl. 

1476. 

10.  TecpatL 

1489. 

10.  Calli. 

1502. 

10.  Tochtli. 

1464. 

11.  Tecpatl. 

H77' 

11.  Calli. 

1490. 

II.  Tochtli. 

'503. 

11.  Acatl. 

1465. 

12.  Calli. 

1478. 

12.  Tochtli. 

1491. 

12.  Acatl. 

1504. 

12.  Tecpatl, 

1466. 

13.  Tochtli. 

1479- 

13.  Acatl. 

1492. 

13.  Tecpatl. 

1505. 

13.  Calli. 

(  I 
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Book  II.    from  1  to  1 3,  and  (2)  a  sign-name,  indicating  its  place  in  the 
AhoiH(final  Year  of  the  Sun.     Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  use 

America,  ^jj^  sign-namo  and  the  number  concurrently  ;  and  by  so 
using  them  a  compound  notation  came  into  use  giving 
a  different  denomination  to  each  year  in  the  52-years 
period.  This  compound  notation,  characteristic  of  thf 
time-reckoning  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  districts,  cannot 
be,  as  has  often  been  assumed,  an  ingenious  device  ot 
chronologists  ;  it  grew  natun'^y  out  of  the  concurrent  use 
of  the  two  modes  of  indicating  the  year  which  are  separately 
involved  in  it.  Each  52-years  period  followed  its  predecessor 
without  any  furth'^r  notation  ;  and  the  ever-accumulatins; 
numerical  burden  involved  in  reckoning  the  years  con- 
tinuously from  a  fixed  era  was  therefore  avoided. 
Mexican  The  Sequence  of  20  days,  reckoned  on  a  different  principle, 

i-cyc  ggj.yg(j  jjg  jj  birtli-cyclo  of  260  days,  73  of  which  coincided 
with  the  period  of  52  years.  Originally,  it  seems  clear,  this 
cycle  was  a  cycle  of  13  days,  marked  by  the  13  names  of 
moons ;  it  always  remained  a  cycle  of  this  description, 
though  the  entire  series  of  signs  in  the  civil  calendar  was 
employed  in  it.  The  change  consisted  in  counting  the 
numerals  from  i  to  13,  in  a  parallel  series  with  the  20 
names  of  days  used  in  the  civil  reckoning,  the  sign  in  the 
latter  series  corresponding  to  the  number  i  being  considered 
to  govern  the  13-days  group  begun  by  it.  The  20  signs  of 
the  day-reckoning  thus  became  a  series  of  20  periods  of  13 
days,  each  governed  by  one  sign'.     The  future  fortime  or 

*  By  substituting  the  series  of  numbers  i  to  13  for  the  series  i  to  20 
in  the  perpetual  day-reckoning,  as  exhibited  at  page  357,  the  roadi  r 
will  find  that  the  twenty  13-day  periods  of  the  birth-cycle  occur  in 
the  following  order:  i.  Cipactli ;  2.  Ocelotl ;  3.  Mazatl ;  4.  Xochitl ; 
5.  Acatl ;  6.  Miquitztli ;  7.  Quiahuitl ;  8.  MalinalH ;  9.  Cohuatl; 
10.  Tecpatl ;  11,  Ozomatli ;  12.  Quetzpalli ;  13.  Ollin ;  14.  Itzcuintli; 
15.  Calli ;  16.  Cozcaquauhtli ;  17.  Atl ;  18.  Ehecatl ;  19.  Quauhtli; 
20,  Tochtli ;  the  last-named  bringing  the  260  days  birth-cycle  to 
an  end  on  the  same  day  (Xochitl)  as  13  sequences  of  the  ao-day  civil 
cycle.  The  signs,  however,  are  usually  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
the  day-cycle  (i.  Cipactli ;  a.  Ehecatl ;  3.  Calli,  &c.). 
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character  of  children  was  indicated  by  the  dominant  sign  book  jr. 
of  the  1 , 3-day  period  in  which  the  birth  happened  to  take  ^/„"^„„/ 
phice.  Of  these  signs  some  were  of  good  omrn,  some  of  ill  -' norka. 
omen,  and  some  were  indifferent.  The  best  were  Oipactli, 
Calli,  Qiietzpalli,  Mazatl,  Itzcuintli,  and  Cozcaquaiilitli  ; 
some  authors  add  Quaiihtli,  Ozomatli,  and  Acatl  \  The 
Cipactli,  a  dreaded  sea-monster  well  known  on  the  tropical 
Pacific  coast  by  the  Spanish  name  manta,  gave  to  those 
born  during  its  ascendancy  its  strengtli,  swiftness,  and 
power  of  slaughter.  The  House  indicated  a  benevolent 
disposition  and  eminence  in  the  arts  of  social  life.  Those 
born  imder  the  Lizard  would  never  lack,  but  would  prosper 
without  labour  ;  those  born  under  the  Deer  would  bo  swift 
of  foot,  skilful  hunters  and  great  travellers ;  desirable 
qualities  and  fortunes  were  similarly  prognosticated  by  the 
Dog  and  the  Vulture.  On  the  other  hand.  Wind,  Snake, 
Corpse,  Water,  Malinalli,  Knife,  and  Rain,  in  various  ways 
and  degrees,  were  of  ill  omen ;  the  rest  were  considered 
indifferent.  The  same  sign,  it  was  understood,  should  if 
possible  govern  the  destinies  of  married  persons  ;  and  the 
birthdays  of  the  parties  were  investigated  accordingly 
before  marriages  were  arranged.  The  union  took  place  in 
some  sign  deemed  favourable  by  experts  in  the  cycle, 
in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  corresponding  good 
fortune  to  the  firstborn  offspring.  A  separate  series  of 
ritual  observances  was  attached  to  the  birth-cycle.  The 
sign  Acatl  was  sacred  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  to  whom  offerings 
were  made  on  the  first  day ;  Malinalli  and  Miquitztli  were 
similarly  appropriated  to  Tezcatlipoca,  Tecpatl  to  Huitzi- 
lopochtli,  Itzcuintli  to  the  Fire-god,  and  Ocelotl  to  the  Sun. 
Probably  these  dedications  are  connected  with  the  birth- 
cycle  in  its  special  application  only  ;  in  some  cases  they 
indicate  deities  whose  influence,  if  duly  secured,  might 
counteract  the   ill   fortune  portended   by  birth   under  an 

'  Sahagun,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.     (As  to  the  sign  Quauhtli,  see  vol.  i. 
pp.  470-471  note.) 
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Book  ir.  unfavoiinvblG  si^n'.  At  three  stated  times  in  the  p.fi-iod 
Ahoriiinnl  ^'^  -^'°  (\iiyH  sficiifices  wci'e  made  to  propitiate  the  Ciliua- 
America.  pipjUin,  women  who  had  died  mi  tlieir  first  chihlhcd,  and 
dwelt  with  the  dead  warriors  in  the  House  of  th  )  Sun  ' ;  in 
the  signs  Mazatl,  Quialiuitl,  and  Ozomatli  these  ill-stuirod 
ones  descended  to  earth,  wandering  through  tlie  pudilos. 
and  bringing  deadly  disease  to  mothers  and  children  who 
crossed  their  path.  A  few  ceremonies  in  civil  life  were 
attached  to  the  13-day  cycle.  War-chiefs  were  elected  in  the 
sign  Izcuintli,  war  .against  some  neighbouring  pueblo  boinj,' 
usually  proclaimed  at  the  same  time.  Criminals  were 
executed  in  the  sign  Quiahuitl '.  In  some  pueblos  the 
markets  were  held  every  13th  day^:  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  relate  back  to  times  when  the  1 3-day  cycle  was  the 
only  one  known. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himsell' 
whether  the  Chinese  and  Mexican  calendars,  regarded  in 
cnioiuiiirs  their  substance,  the  method  in  which  the  days  are  coor- 
dinated with  the  longer  natural  units  of  time,  or  incorporuted 
into  artificial  ones,  have  such  a  resemblance  as  to  justify 
the  inference  that  the  one  has  been  derived  from  the  other, 
or  indeed  any  resemblance  whatever.  The  Chinese  calendar 
is  not  merely  lunisolar,  but  exhibits  the  lunisolar  reckoning 
in  its  most  advanced  form  ;  the  Mexican  takes  no  account 
whatever  of  the  moon,  and  shows  no  trace  of  the  most 
rudimentary  attempt  at  coordination  of  the  day  with  the 
lunation,  or  of  the  lunation  w^ith  the  year.  In  dividing  the 
year  into  smaller   periods  it   proceeds  on  a  purely  arith- 

'  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  unlucky  signs  Malinalli  and 
Miquitztli,  assigned  to  Tezcatlipoca,  who  had  greater  power  than  any 
other  god  over  human  life  and  fortunes.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  537,  538., 
The  unlucky  sign  Tecpatl  (stone  knife  or  arrow-head)  portended 
death  in  war,  or  by  sacrifice  as  a  war-captive  :  hence  the  counter- 
acting god  was  the  War-god  Huitzilopochtli. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  494,  footnote  r. 
'  Sahagun,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

*  Motolinia,  Trat.  I.  cap.  v. 
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iiK'tioal  principle,  by  tho  viconary  system  ;  the  iiritlinietic  of   Book  li. 
CliiiKi,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  never  been  other  than  denary.  Aboriginal 
Tlio  Chinese  calendar  presunios  a  knowledge  of  tho  year  as    -^ "**'"^'''- 
a  period  of  36;-, J  days  nearly  ;  and  this  fignro  is  incor})orated 
;is  ii  fundamental  element  in  the  reckoning.     The  Mexican 
vear.  if  our  conclusions  are  riglit,  was  an  uncorrected  cycle 
of  ,^65    days    perpetually.     The   Mexican    reckoning   is   in 
substance   based   on    the   number    13   as  its   corner-stone. 
Neither  this,  nor  the  other  numbers  (4  and  20)  employed 
in  the  Mexican  calcidation  of  time,  enters  into  the  Chinese 
ciilendar  in  any  way  ;    conversely,  no  number  used  in  the 
Cliinose    calculation     of    time    enters    into    the    Mexican 
calt'iidar.     Tho  Chinese   have  at   different   times   and   for 
ililToront  purposes  employed  noctidiurnal  cycles  of  7,  10,  12, 
28,  and  60  d.ays,  and  calculated  periods  of  12,  28,  60,  76, 
ami  80  years  ;  all  these  numbers  are  foreign  to  the  reckoning 
of  Mexico.     The  Chinese  have  from  early  times  possessed 
considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  have  applied  it 
to  an  accurate  division  of  the  noctidiurnal  period  of  24 
hours  into    12    equal    parts.     The   Mexicans  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  and  possessed  no 
means  whatever  of  dividing  the  day  into  equal  parts.     The 
use  of  the  technical  term  '  cycle  of  years '  in  comparing  the 
Mexican  period  of  52  years  with  the  Chinese  period  of  60 
years,    or  any   period   founded   on   a   coordination    of  the 
motions  of  the  moon  with  those  of  the  sun,   is  in  itself 
misleading.     Nothing  was  coordinated  in  the  Mexican  cycle 
of  -,2  years  but  two  reckonings  of  days — two  concurrent 
noctidiurnal  cycles,  each  founded  on  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess of  simple  multiplication,  though  each  approximated, 
as  nearly  as  current  knowledge  and  modes  of  reckoning 
permitted,  to  a  natural  period.      Such  an  arrangement  is 
manifestly  not  a  *  cycle  of  years,'  in  the  sense  given  to  that 
term  by  chronologists. 

This  fundamental  fallacy  affects  the  whole  argument  of 
Humboldt.     The    supposed    resemblances    on    which    his 
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Book  If.    contontioti  for  imported  ndviincoinont  is  based  are  wludlv 
Aboriginal  derived   from  tho  oxtmuil  UMpeet  of  the  two  calondiirs  a.s 

America,  ixvo  *  cyclos  of  yoiirs '  compared  with  each  other;  they  are 
in  fact,  neither  more  nor  h'ss  than  that  in  each  cane  the 
'cycle  of  years'  is  computod  by  two  series  of  names  or 
symbols,  combined  in  the  way  above  indicated,  and  that  in 
each  case  some  of  the  names  used  are  those  of  animals'. 
Tho  Mexican  compound  system  of  denoting  tho  successive 
years  up  to  52  has  been  shown  to  originate  in  the  concurrent 
use  of  two  separate  reckonings  of  13  years  and  four  signs, 
which  have  naturally  coalesced.  No  prudent  ethnologist 
would  venture  to  assign  a  si)ecific  origin  to  the  very  ancient 
Chinese  notation  of  tho  60-years  cycle,  which  combines  two 
sets  of  cyclic  characters,  known  as  the  10  Kan  and  the  12 
Tchi,  the  cocirdination  being  carried  only  through  the  first 
half  of  the  compound  series  which  this  combination  pro- 
duces. It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  12  Tchi  roprosont 
an  ancient  minor  cycle  of  12  years,  and  tho  10  Kan  an 
ancient  cycle  of  10  days  ;  and  although  tho  60-years  cycle 
and  its  existing  notation  are  alike  of  remote  anti(]iiity 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  both  are  based  on  an 
enlargement  of  the  12-years  cycle,  effected  by  combining 
some  other  cycle  with  it  ^     Any  combination  of  two  cycles 


(J  -'1'     ' 


'  Tho  concurrent  use  of  a  double  aeries  of  names  and  numbers  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  common  pnvctico  of  combining  the  day  of  tlie 
week  and  the  day  of  the  month.  Wo  take,  for  instance,  to-day 
as  *  Monday  the  first '  of  tho  month  ;  to-morrow  will  bo  '  Tuesday 
the  2nd,'  and  tho  following  day  *  Wednesday  tho  3rd.'  The  following 
Monday  will  be  '  Monday  tho  8th,'  and  so  on.  This  double  day- 
reckoning,  which  combines  the  invariable  hebdomadal  or  7-day 
cycle  with  the  variable  cycle  of  the  calendar  month,  proceeds  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  Mexican  year-reckoning  i.  Toditli, 
a.  Acatl,  3.  Tecpatl,  which  combines  the  ordinary  series  of  13  year? 
with  the  series  of  4  making  up  the  Year  of  the  Sun  ;  two  reckonings 
are  in  both  cases  combined  with  the  same  object — the  more  prooiso 
identification  of  the  unit  of  time  to  be  indicated. 

'  Souciet,  Observations  Mathematiquos  tiroes  des  Anciens  Livris 
Chinois    (1732)  ;     Goubil,    Traite    de    la    Chronologie    Chinoisc,  ed. 
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of  (jiflei-ont  lengths  necessarily  produces  a  similar  result  ;  Book  ir 
iind  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  of  Christendom  furnishes  an 
illustration.  Hero  tho  successive  years  of  Meton's  <'ycle, 
jit  the  end  of  which  the  moon's  aspects  return  to  the  same 
(lays  of  the  month,  aro  represented  by  a  series  of  numbers 
from  I  to  19 — the  so-called  Goluun  Numbers  ;  tho  return 
tif  tho  days  of  the  months  to  tho  same  days  of  tho  week, 
anil  of  the  sun's  place  to  the  samo  signs  and  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  on  tho  same  days,  is  indicated  by  a  solar  cycle  of 
jH  years,  marked  by  4  sequences  of  tho  7  dominical  letters 
(jonoting  th'^  days  of  the  week.  The  co-ordination  of  these 
two  cycles  produces  the  Paschal  Cycle  of  532  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  every  element  in  tho  calendar  regains 
the  place  it  held  532  years  previously  '  :  and  although  tho 
cycle  of  the  dominical  letter  is  counted  in  a  backward  suc- 
cession, the  two  cycles  of  the  Church  calendar  are  combined 
on  the  same  principle,  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  result 
as  those  of  the  Mexican  and  Chinese  calendars.  Manifestly 
this  principle  is  of  general  application  ;  and  its  employment 
in  two  distant  places  raises  no  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
having  passed  by  transmission  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
argument  from  the  names  of  animals,  so  trivial  in  itself  as 
scarcely  to  demand  serious  notice,  loses  whfiC  ii  iportance  it 
might  otherwise  possess  when  it  is  found  that  vhese  names 
have  no  place  in  the  technical  Chinese  notation,  and  are  of 

Silvestre  do  Sacy  ^1814).  Tho  ancient  cycle  of  60  years  is  adapted 
to  tho  Metonic  cycle  in  the  enlarged  and  corrected  form  given  to 
the  latter  by  Callippus,  who  multiplied  the  19  years  by  4,  and 
omitted  one  day  in  the  total. 

'  As  the  fourfold  sequence  of  the  7  dominical  letters  represents  the 
cycle  of  leap  year,  tho  same  Golden  Number  recurs  to  the  same 
(iominical  letter  at  shorter  intervals ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  cycle  by  the  rule  governing  the  bissextile  correc- 
tion, these  intervals  aro  irregular.  Thus,  the  year  1881  is  marked 
by  the  Golden  Number  i  and  the  Sunday  letter  B.  This  particular 
combination  will  recur  by  successive  periods  of  57  years,  95  years, 
152  years,  57  years,  and  152  years ;  i.  e.  in  1938,  2033,  2185,  2242, 
and  2394, 
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Book  II.    merely  vulgar  use  and  probably  recent  origin.     The  lo  Kan 
Aboriginal  ^^'^^  ^2  Tchi  are  cyclical  signs,  absolutely  distinct  from  tli(i 
America,    animal  names  which  replace  the  Tchi  in  common  parlance ; 
and  these  names  are  used  in  connexion  with  other  groups 
of  olijects  as  customary  substitutes  for  the  duodenary  series 
of  numerals '. 
'  Throw-  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  combined  time- 

ganies'*''^^'  reckonings — that  such  reckonings  arise  from  a  natural 
tendency  to  combination — is  confirmed  wheri  the  throwing' 
and  scoring  games  of  the  Old  World  a)-G  compared  witli 
those  of  the  New.  The  fundamental  principle  of  these 
games,  whether  the  'tab'  of  the  Arabs,  the  'tables'  or 
backgammon  of  Europe,  the  *  pachisi '  of  India,  or  the 
'patolli'  of  iexico,  be  taken  as  a  type,  is  one  and  the 
same ;  and  it  is  simple  and  obvious  enough  to  suggest 
itself  naturally  at  an  early  grade  of  advancement.  All 
essentially  consist  of  a  series  of  hazards  cast  by  two  oun- 
tending  players  with  light  instruments  of  uniform  shape  and 
size,  having  two  or  more  faces,  and  marked  with  a  short 
sequence  of  numbers  :  these  are  thrown  from  the  hand,  the 
results  being  registered  on  a  scoring  ajiparatus  or  table. 
This,  when  used  in  common  by  both  pitiyers,  furnishes, 
in  a  natural  manner,  a  fresh  element  of  chance  to  the  gi  ae. 
Each  player  has  a  fixed  number  of  counters  ;  these  become 
*men,'  and  the  game  is  won  by  the  player  who  first  passes 
all  his  men  over  the  scoring-board.  Should  a  throw  he 
made  entitling  either  player  to  advance  a  man  to  a  point 
already  occupied  by  one  of  the  adversary's  men,  such  man 
is  displaced  or  'taken,'  and  must  recommence  the  round  of 
the  board.  Whether  the  game  is  played  with  slips  of  reed, 
cowries,  beans,  or  dice,  and  whether  the  scoring  apparatus 


'  Humboldt's  industrious  mystification  might  be  exposed  in  all 
its  bearings  at  much  greater  length.  Its  best  refutation  lies  in 
the  utterly  dififerent  substance  of  the  two  reckonings  he  seeks  to 
connect — a  difference  which  the  most  ingenious  sophistry  cannot 
remove,  or  even  diminish  in  the  least  degree. 
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consists  of  a  row  of  stones  placed  on  tlie  ground,  or  a  mat,  Book  ii. 
cloth,  or  board,  marked  with  squares  or  points,  there  is  no  Aboriginal 
(lift'erence  in  principle.  'An  Icelander,'  says  the  eminent  -^^iericn. 
ethnologist  who  advances  the  resemblance  between  Pachisi 
find  Patolli  as  an  argument  for  imported  advancement, 
'could  easily  play  backgammon  with  a  Japanese  on  an 
ancient  Roman  board  \'  An  European  might  as  easily 
play  the  same  game  against  a  Mexican  with  live  beans  and 
a  Patolli  mat ".  Have  the  two  games,  then,  been  necessarily, 
or  even  probably,  derived  from  a  single  specific  source  ? 
The  answer  should  surely  be  a  negative.  Throwing  and 
scoring  are  the  essentials  of  all  such  games  ;  and  they  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  assume  the  same  form  \  The  develop- 
ment of  the  game  by  the  Mexicans  is  the  less  surprising 
because  this  peonle  possessed  a  true  genius  for  inventing 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  Mexican  game  of  Tlachtli, 
played  in  an  enclosed  court  with  a  rubber  ball  between  two 
opposite  sides,  each  of  two  or  three  players,  partook  of  the 

'  Prof.  Tylor,  op.  cit.  (see  footnote  i,  page  304)  p.  7. 

^  The  chances  and  points  arising  from  games  with  two  dice,  and 
witli  five  beans  marked  and  scored  as  in  the  'short'  patolli  game 
described  by  Duran  (Hist,  do  las  iidias,  vol.  ii.  p.  234)  nearly 
approximata  to  each  other.  With  two  dice  thei'e  are  36  chances, 
and  294  points,  giving  an  average  chance  on  a  single  throw  of 
a  fraction  more  than  8.  In  5-bean  patolli,  the  5  scoring  as  10  on 
tlio  principle  of  the  '  short '  game  as  described  by  Duran,  there 
arc  32  chances,  320  points,  and  the  average  chance  on  a  single 
throw  is  10.  So  closely  do  results,  independently  wrought  out, 
approach  each  other. 

^  Prof.  Tylor  lays  sime  stress  on  the  circumstance  tliat  both  Pachisi 
and  Patolli  employ  a  scoring-board  in  the  form  of  'St.  Andrew's  cross. 
A  scoring-board  of  this  shape  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient  one 
possible  when  the  game  is  played  between  two  persons  squatting  on 
the  ground,  each  one  easily  commanding  one  arm  of  the  cross  with 
each  hand.  Nor  does  a  scoring-board  of  this  shape  seem  to  have  been 
necessary  to  the  game.  The  typical  patoUi-playor  of  the  Mcndoza 
Codex  (^folio  70)  plays  without  a  scoring-board.  The  game  had 
many  varieties,  and  the  beans  could  obviously  be  used,  like  dice, 
for  simple  hazard,  the  mode  of  keeping  score  contributing  nothing 
to  the  method  of  p^ay. 
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nature  of  tennis  and  football.  Can  it  be  argued  that  this 
game  originated  in  the  Old  World  ?  Again,  there  is  a  certain 
resemblance  between  ball-games  of  the  Old  World  playe<l 
with  a  club  or  racquet,  and  the  Iroquois  game  of  Lacro8.se. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  has  not  escaped  the  keen  oye  of 
the  amateur  ethnologist,  and  has  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  ethnical  connexion  with  Ireland  and  Phoenicia '. 

Even  were  the  arguments  above  examined  more  con- 
vincing, the  advocate  of  imported  culture  would  still  be 
confronted  by  a  formidable  difficulty.  The  higher  foinis 
of  advancement  have  always  been  based  on  the  artificial 
production  of  food  ;  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
version of  natural  food-supplies  into  an  artificial  basis  of 
subsistence  was  an  almost  spontaneous  process,  those  plants 
and  animals  having  been  selected  in  each  district  which 
were  naturally  best  adapted  for  serving  this  purposed  If 
advancement  was  at  some  remote  time  imported  from  the 
Old  World  into  the  New,  how  happens  it  that  at  the  Dis- 
covery all  the  domesticated  animals,  and  nearly  all  the 
cultivated  food-plants  ^  of  the  Old  World  were  either  want- 
ing, or  existed  only  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  New  World? 
How  hapi  ns  it  that  the  chief  seats  of  American  advance- 
ment were  far  removed  from  those  tracts  of  the  New  World 
which  an  imported  advancement  would  first  have  reached, 
and  in  which  it  would  readily  have  taken  permanent  root  ^  ? 

'  Mr.  Beers  ('Lacrosse,* p. 3)  describes  a  conversation  witli  a  ftllow- 
traveller  who  suggested  to  him  the  *  resemblance  between  the  national 
game  of  Canada  and  the  Irish  game  of  Coman  or  trundling.  .  ,  .  Some 
time  after,  a  communication  nppeared  in  a  Port  Hope  paper,  by 
a  writer  holding  the  identity  of  origin  of  the  Indian  and  Irish 
races  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  ingeniously  attempting  to  show 
sufficient  resemblance  between  Lacrosse  and  Coman  to  make  u 
plausible  argument  for  his  theory.' 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  313,  331,  343,  354--384- 

*  Pulse  was  the  only  cultivated  food-plant  common  to  America  and 
the  Old  World.     (See  vol,  i.  p,  337.) 

*  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  California,  where  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  Old  World  would  have  at  once  thriven  abundantly. 
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How  happens  it  that  in  each  case  these  seats  were  in  fact  Book  ir. 
prepared  for  becoming  the  cradles  of  progress  by  some  Aboriginal 
peculiar  combination  of  indigenous  aptitudes —Mexico 
having  been  thus  qualified  by  its  suitability  for  maize- 
growing  and  the  presence  of  the  pulque  aloe,  the  *  quichua  ' 
or '  temperate  *  valleys  of  Peru  by  the  equal  facilities  they 
afforded  for  breeding  the  llama  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
niiii/.e  and  pepper '  ?  We  have  seen  that  every  useful  animal 
capable  of  domestication  had  been  domesticated,  and  every 
indigenous  plant  capable  of  serving  alimentary  or  sub- 
alimentary  purposes,  or  the  purpose,  scarcely  less  important, 
though  non-alimentary,  of  supporting  nerve  and  brain  by 
some  stimulant  property'^,  had  bein  reduced  to  cultivation 
by  the  American  aborigines  ^  To  suppose  that  a  race 
capable  of  this  feat — the  moie  astonishing  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined — was  incapable  of  counting  365  days  to  the 
year,  and  of  bringing  the  game  of  *  throw  and  score '  to  the 
shape  in  which  it  exi  ted  in  Mexico,  is  surely  repugnant  to 
reason  ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  introduction  of  either 
time-reckonings  or  pastimes,  of  any  description,  into  the 
New  World  from  the  Old,  should  not  have  been  preceded, 
or  accompanied,  or  followed  by  the  communication  of  those 
fundamental  elements  in  all  advancement,  useful  animals, 
and  alimentary  plants.  Iron,  it  should  be  added,  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  first  importance  in  the  middle  and  higher 
advancement,  has  been  known  throughout  Eastern  Asia  from 
remote  times.  No  people  of  the  Old  World,  it  may  be 
affirmed  without  hesitation,  who  possessed  a  calendar  were 
destitute  of  iron  implements.  Yet  no  trace  of  iron  imple- 
ments, so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  found  in  America, 
except  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  obtained  them  from 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  California,  in  all  its 
extent,  was  ever  the  seat  of  any  peoples  above  the  stage  of  savagery. 

'  See  page  62. 

'  Cacao,  the  pulq'ic  aloe,  tobacco,  and  coca  (vol.  i.  pp.  399-431). 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  X. 
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Boon.  II.    Siberia,  and  who  certainly  have  not  inherited  any  of  tho 

Aboriginal  advancement  of  civilised  Asia. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  contended  that  as  man  degenerates 
more  readily  than  ho  advances  the  culture  of  Mexico 
may  well  represent  Asiatic  advanced  barbarism  or  civilisa- 
tion in  a  state  of  retrogression  or  decay,  mingled  with  and 
overborne  by  a  persistent  indigenous  savagery.  PLui.siLle 
as  the  suggestion  may  seem,  couched  in  the  verlna^e  of 
abstraction,  it  collapses  when  ]Dursued  to  the  level  plain  ot 
particulars.  What  element  of  advancement  can  be  adduced. 
as  to  which  such  an  allegation  can  be  made  with  the  least 
semblance  of  probal)ility  ?  We  have  enumerated  every 
item  of  American  advancement,  and  traced  each  to  its  root 
in  savagery.  In  the  history  of  none  can  we  detect  the 
least  sign  of  decline  or  retrogression.  Decline  theie  un- 
doubtedly was,  in  aboriginal  America,  as  elsewhere ;  but  it 
was  a  moral  and  physical  decline,  affecting  man  himself 
through  his  animal  habits  and  passions,  rather  than  the 
immortal  arts  created  by  the  genius  of  his  better  nature. 
All  the  arts,  as  we  trace  them  in  the  New  World,  exhibit 
the  marks  of  progress.  Want  of  space  restricts  us  to  a 
single  illustration.  We  have  shown  the  Mexican  calendar 
to  be  beyond  reasonable  doubt  indigenous,  and  mcapable  of 
having  originated  in  the  time-reckonings  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Every  fact  we  have  adduced  shows  it  to  have  been  pro- 
gressive, and  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  progress  when  the 
Spaniards  became  acquainted  with  it.  The  recession  of  the 
festivals  had  been  discovered'.  The  52-years  period,  an 
expansion  of  the  13-yoars  period,  was  itself  beginning  to  be 
reckoned  in  groups  of  two  ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  of  larger 
multiples  of  it  altogether  wanting'^.  Had  the  Mexican 
advancement  continued  unbroken,  it  is  by  no  means  iinpo.«si- 
ble  that  the  birth-cycle  might  have  been  abandoned  as 
a  check  on  the  civil  reckoning,  the  years  enumerated  in 
a  continuous  series,  and  a  bissextile  correction  introduced, 
^  See  note  a,  p.  354.  »  Page  365. 
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when  observation  had  attained  sufficient  accuracy  to  suggest    Book  it. 
it.     Nor  was  this  process  of  improvement  confined  to  tlie  Ahrri^inni 
arts  and   sciences ;   we  have    shown    that   it   extended   to    ^^'^^'*<''^- 
religious  conceptions,  though  subject  to  the  usual  tendency 
to  reaction,  and  that  the  Covenant  of  the  Gods  was  ah'eady 
producing  its  natural  fruit  in  a  simplified  theology,  and  in 
some  limited  development  of  a  true  ethical  system,  based  on 
conscience  and  the  needs  o*"  society  '. 

Hitherto  we  have  consiuered  the  New  World  in  a  mainly  Advancc- 
ethnological  rather  than  historical  aspect.  Henceforth  the  History!' 
latter  point  of  view  must  predominate ;  and  an  ample 
field  of  investigation  awaits  us.  We  have  to  trace,  so  far 
as  the  material  at  our  command  enables  us,  the  spread  of 
our  species,  marking  its  distribution  over  one-third  of  the 
habitabl'  tarth  from  times  indefinitely  remote,  watching 
different  human  swarms  as  they  became  isolated  and  con- 
solidated in  districts  where  nature  invited  permanent 
settlement,  and  following  the  rise,  within  these  districts,  of 
distinctive  social  institutions,  the  growth  of  military  force, 
and  the  process  of  conquest  by  powerful  pueblos  which  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  American  empire  of  Spain.  Although 
the  course  of  history  has  everywhere  two  parts — the  wander- 
ings of  peoples,  and  the  fortunes  of  their  settlements  — 
both  will  not  equally  engage  us,  for  the  districts  of  perma- 
nent settlement  are  in  America  small  compared  with  the 
whole  area  of  the  continent ;  the  institutions  which  charac- 
terise the  pueblo,  and  its  historical  growth,  have  yet  narrower 
limits.  The  periods,  again,  within  which  advancement  can 
be  observed  are  but  short  ;  they  form,  in  fact,  a  mere 
prelude  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Both  in 
the  area  covered,  and  the  time  occupied,  savagery  is  more 
prominent  than  the  moderately  developed  barb  Hsm  which 
succeeds  it ;  hence  the  history  of  the  New  World,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Old  World,  presents  an  aspect  less  varied 
and  brilliant,    though   probably   not   less  instructive.     In 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  506-603. 
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Book  II.    the  latter,  the  social  change  due  to  reliance  on  artificiallv 
Aboriginal  produced    food-suppjies   has   affected,   during  thousands  of 

America,    years,    the   great   mass    of   the   population,    and   savagorv 
lingers  only  in  fringes  and  corners,  in  outlying  islands,  or 
inaccessiblu  mountains  and  forests'.     In  the  New  World 
the  artificial  production  of  food,  except  roots,  was  probably 
of  more  recent  origin  ;  certainly  it  was  sporadic  in  its  distri- 
bution  ;  it  was  insecure  in  its  establishment,  imperfect  and 
unstable  in  its  moral  results.     The  last-named  characteristics 
are  common  to  both  worlds.     The  history  of  the  Old  World 
furnishes  instances  of  civilisations   which   have   pprisliod 
by   internal    decay,    or   been    overwhelmed    by   barbarous 
assailants.     That  of  the  New  World,  brief  as  is  the  portion  of 
it  within  our  knowledge,  and  scanty  as  Is  that  knowledge, 
proves  that  advancement  in  its  lower  stages  was  subject  to 
similar  conditions,  and  suggests  that  its  maintenance  was 
more  and  more  precarious  the  nearer  it  stood  to  its  origins. 
In   its   lowest    stages  as   in   its  highest,  human   progress 
stands  ever  on  its  defence ;  even  when  most  secure  from 
external   attack  it  stands  most  in  danger  of  perishing  by 
failure  of  its  vitality,  or  by  the  effect  of  morbid  elements 
engendered  sj)ontaneously  in  its  artificial  organisation.     In 
the  New  World  the  causes  that  retard  progress  were  actively 
at  work  :  it  may  even  be  added  that  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  subsisting  advancements  of  America  at  the 
conquest  were  hideously  repulsive  in  character,   and  that 
the  Conquest  itself,   however  unjustifiable  on  grounds  of 
abstract  right,  was  for  the  peoples  affected  by  it  an  undoubted 
blessing.     This  reprlsiveness  is  more  prominent  in  Mexico 
than  in  Peru,  but  it  is  present  in  both  ;  and  in  each  case 
there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  grew  out  of 
advancement  itself,  and  to  some  extent  grew  with  its  growth. 
We  follow  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  horror  man's  advance 

'  '  Savagery '  is  used  in  the  technical,  not  the  popular,  sense,  being 
limited  to  peoples  whose  main  reliance  for  food  is  on  the  table  spread 
by  nature. 
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through  the  middle  and  higher  barbarism  to  the  threshold    i^ook  it. 
of  civilisation,  looking  back  almost  with  regret  to  the  period  Ahoriiiinai 
of  savagery   when   human  progress   exhibited  a  compai'a-    ■^"**'''<^"' 
tivily  mild  and  beneficent  'tsjieot.     Advancement  is  power  ; 
like  all  power  it  is  not  merely  liaole  but  certain  to  be  abused, 
wherever  it  may  be  Vdsted,  if  no  adequate  check  exists  on 
thoHo  who  wield  it.     The  standing  difficulty  of  civilisation, 
that  there  must  be  necessarily  some  seat  of  power,  and  that 
power  wherever  established  is  prone  to  corruption,  arises  at 
ii  very  early  stage  in  human  progress.     For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  the  study  of  pure  savagery  has  been  found  more 
congenial  to  the  philosophic  mind  than  that  of  barbarism. 
The  Esquimaux  are  more  pleasing  objects  of  contemplation 
than  the  Mexicans,  whose  bloodthirsty   advancement   irre- 
sistibly recalls  that  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey. 

We  have  given,  on  an  earlier  page  ',  some  reasons  for  Breadth 
supposing  that  man  inhabited  the  New  World,  probably  in  Miocene 
considerable  numbers,  in  pre-glacial  times ;  and  it  may  be  Kiidfjo. 
that  even  at  this  remote  period  he  had  traversed  America 
to  its  southern  extremity.  For  the  species,  at  this  stage  of 
its  history,  the  two  worlds  perhaps  formed  a  single  oecumenic 
area ;  this  may  even  be  supposed,  having  regard  to  man's 
capacity  for  securing  subsistence,  to  have  been  not  inade- 
quately peopled  in  most  of  its  parts.  If  the  princif  of 
pre-glacial  immigration  be  conceded,  thi*?  may  have  happened 
in  the  infancy  of  our  species:  for  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Behring's  Sea  by  no  means  represents,  as  at  first  might 
appear,  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  available  for  the  transit 
of  population  from  the  main  body  of  the  habitable  earth 
to  the  immense  limb  caued  the  New  World.  To  Behring's 
Sea  must  be  added,  for  this  purpose,  a  much  larger  space 
north  of  Behring's  Strait,  between  70  and  80  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  extending  through  125  degrees  of  longitude 
from  Banks  Land  to  Nordenskiold  Sea.  We  have  remarked 
the  shallowness  of  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  Behring's  Strait^; 
^  Pag"  67.  *  Page  66. 
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Book  ti.    that  of  tlio  Aictic  Ocean  to  the  northward  of  it  is  even 
Aboriginal  "loro    striking.       In    Behring's   Sea    the    sonndings   some- 

America.  times  touch  loo  fathoms.  The  explorer  must  sail  400 
geographical  miles  northward  of  the  strait  before  ()o 
fathoms  depth  are  found  ;  from  Point  Barrow  to  Wrauiroll 
Land  the  chart  shows  only  one  sounding  reaching  40 
fathoms,  the  general  depth  being  20  or  30.  The  bijttom 
of  the  ocean  here  forms  an  inclined  plane  having  its  upper 
margin  along  the  shores  of  Siberia  and  America  ;  this  is 
now  slowly  rising  and  thrusting  the  ocean  backward. 
There  are  clear  indications  that  this  region — one  of  the 
most  restless  portions  of  the  earth's  crust — has  at  dilferent 
times  been  much  above,  and  much  below,  its  present  lev  ]. 
When  laid  dry,  and  representing  the  *  Miocene  Bridge ' 
at  its  greatest  breadth  \  it  would  approach  within  no  great 
distance  of  the  Pole  itself,  and  bo  somewhat  less  broad 
than  Africa  at  the  equator,  or  the  mean  breadth  of  the 
United  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  While 
one  side  of  the  bridge  would  extend  from  I  amtchatka  to 
British  Columbia,  the  other  would  stretch  from  what  is 
now  the  Samoyede  Peninsula  in  Western  Siberia  towards 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Assuming,  as  may  safely  be  done,  that  the  region  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea  at  the  same  or  at  some 
other  not  veiy  distant  time  was  dry  land,  no  obstacle  would 
have  prevented  the  general  spread  of  man  over  the  New 
World  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  as  the  area  of  departure,  if 
we  are  right,  would  have  comprised  almost  all  Northern 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
migrating  tribes  would  naturally  exhibit  whatever  variety 
of  humai:  types  then  existed  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  Two  things  are  here  worth  notice  ;  (i)  in 
the  circumstances  indicated  the  relative  geographical  posi- 


Spread  of 
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*  The  greatest  breadth  is  defined  by  the  commencement  of  t\\v  doop 
soundings.  Beyond  the  area  indicated  those  suddenly  increase,  and 
between  Norway  and  Greenland  a  depth  is  found  of  3,720  fathoms. 
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tion  of  tribes  inhabiting  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia  and  Book  li. 
migrating  to  the  New  Workl  must  there  be  reversed  ;  (2)  Abiriginal 
the  most  direct  route  from  the  ()M  Wt)rM  to  tlie  New 
wouUl  be  that  from  Wi^stern  Siberia.  Ui)on  the  first  con- 
siilt-nition — that  Western  Siberian  tribes,  following  the 
upper  margin  of  the  Miocene  Bridge,  would  naturally  occupy 
the  Eastern  shore  of  North  America — we  lay  no  stress '  ; 
for  we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  for  concluding  that  this 
shore  was  depopulated  by  the  process  of  glaciation,  and 
that  those  who  inhabited  it  at  the  Discovery  had  migrated 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  by  crossing  the  interior,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  second  consideration  is  more 
pertinent  to  our  purpose.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Samoyede 
peninsula  in  a  north-easterly  direction  strikes  the  American 
continent  in  1,860  geographical  miles,  and  strikes  it  in  the 
region  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  lakes  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  Tribes  wandering  to  the  New  World  on  this 
line,  which  is  the  most  direct  route,  would  therefore  reach 
it  eastward  of  the  great  barrier  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
which  oppose  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  exploration  of 
the  interior  by  immigrants  who  may  have  followed  the 
Pacific  shore.  Nothing  positive  is  known  or  can  be  inferred 
concerning  the  distribution  of  different  human  types  in  the 
Old  World  at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  ; 
nothing,  however,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  tribes  who 
thus  reached  the  interior  of  the  New  World  from  Western 
Siberia  might  present  the  more  vigorous  characteristics, 
and  perhaps  the  more  mingled  type,   of  the  Western  or 

'  The  contrary  view  is  held  by  a  distinguished  Americanist  whose 
opiuioiis  always  deserve  our  respectful  consideration.  The  robust 
tribes  of  Eastern  North  America,  it  is  suggested,  represent  immigra- 
tion from  North-Western  Asia  and  perhaps  Northern  Europe  ;  the 
weaker  tribes  of  the  Pacific  are  derived  from  Eastern  Asia.  While 
admitting  the  possible  influx  of  stronger  peoples  to  Eastern  Noi-th 
America  in  the  earliest  times  wo  must  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
its  occupants  in  historical  times,  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois, 
reached  that  region  from  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  continent. 
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Hook  IT.    •Scythian'  Turaninn,  so  familiar  in  Eiiropo  in  oarly  times; 

Ahnriiiinal  whilc  those  who  followod  tho  Pacltic  shore  niij,'ht  ratlnr 
approxininto  to  tho  woakor,  though  moro  i)ur<'ly  l)n(|, 
Turanian  typo  of  tho  East,  reprosentod  by  tlio  nuMlcrn 
Mongolian  and  Chinese. 

While  glaciation  closed  tho  middle  and  eastern  ])arts  (.f 
tho  Miocene  liridgo  during  unnumbered  centurios,  the  route 

tho  i»ii<  iiic.  from  the  Old   World   to  tho    New   by   its   Paciti(^  niiUMrjii 
pro}>ably  remained  always,    or  nearly  always,   open  ;   and 
everything    points    to    tho    conclusion    that    the    existiiifjf 
distribution   of  peoples    on  the  Pacific    shore    of  Auierica 
represents  an  influx  and  concentration  of  population  aloii;,' 
this  margin.     Wo  are  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  form  of  tho 
food-quest  tempted  man  to  explore  and  settle  on  it.     In  all 
terrestrial  change  the  sva,,  and  the  sea  alone,  remains  constant 
as  a  source  of  subsistence.     Tho  extinction,   moreover,  of 
animals  and  vegetation    by  the  effect  of  cold  necessarily 
drove  man  from  tho  denuded  interior  of  Arctic  America  to 
the  comparatively  temperate  Pacific  shore  ;  and  during  the 
long  ages  that  followed,  until  the  rigour  of  the  glacial  period 
had  abated,  and  man  was  enabled  to  spread  anew  over  the 
continental  area,   the  Pacific   shore  was  the  only  part  of 
northernmost  America  where   human   life   could  possibly 
survive.     Here,  however,  nature  was  favourable  to  man's 
maintenance,  and  even  to  his  advancement.    The  fish,  slicll- 
fish,  and  marine  mammals  with  which  this  shore  eminently 
abounds  provided  an  inexhaustible  food-supply  ;  the  nature 
of  the  quest,   by   stimulating   his   inventive   powers,  con- 
tributed to  his  mental  development ;  the  seasonal  character 
of  the  suj)ply  taught  him  providence,  and  the  art  of  pre- 
serving and  storing  his  means  of  subsistence ;  the  peaceful 
nature  of  the  pursuit  effaced  or  lessened  the  ferocity  which 
marks  those  who  live  by  the  capture  and  slaughter  of  land 
animals  ;    the  localised  food-basis  checked   the  instinct  of 
roaming,  and  bound  him  more  than  any  other  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, until  agriculture  was  established,  to  a  single  well- 
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known  dintrict.    Fishing  ami  ngriculturo  nro  oaslly  comliinod  ;    Hmok  if. 
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\)\\i  llio  inatcriuls  lor  tli(>  latter,  in  all  its  kinds,  wcro  hero 
wanting.  CiviliscMl  inunigiants  tVoni  Asia  woidd  naturally 
strike  tho  New  World  in  British  Odunibia  or  Oregon;  and 
tlic  doctrine  of  imported  advancement  finds  its  most  decisive 
refutation  in  the  fact  that  from  the  most  remote  until  rtM-ent 
times  agriculture  was  hero  absolut(dy  unknown. 
The  early  history  of  man  in  America  appears  to  turn  on  Outlino  of 


one  great  fact — prolonged  glaciation.     This  affected,  in  tho  ,,Ht?on"ot ' 

first  place,  the  northern  margin,  to  an  extent  well  known  to  Ameiuu 

giolegists  ;  and,   in  th<'  second  place,    the   great   mountain 

range  which  rises  like  a  wall,  parallel  to  tho  Pacific  shore, 

to  juj  extent  not  ascertained,  though  probably  in  its  entire 

length '.      Assuming   that   man    entered    the    \ew   World 

in  pre-glacial    times,    glaciation    must,    during   long   ages, 

liavo  driven  him,  together  with  the  animals  on  which  ho 

subsisted,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  noithern  continent. 

South  America,   east  of  the  Andes  and   montaiia — which 

were   probably   overspread    by    ice  — and    some   portion    of 

southern    North    America,    together   with    the    north-west 

coast,  could  Jilono  have  harboured  him.     As  tho  ice  receded 

in  North  America  there  may  liave  been  some  movement  on 

the  part  of  the  pre-glacial  settlers  in  a  northerly  direction  ; 

but  the  reoccupation  of  the  once  glaciated  area  was  probably 

delayed  until  the  Eocky  Mountains  were  sufTiciently  clear 

of  ice  to  allow  them  to  be  crossed  from  the  Pacific  side.    In 

the  many  fluctuations  of  the  glacial  period  the  general  route 

from  Northern  Siberia  by  way  of  tho  Mackenzie  Kiver  may 

also  have  been  reopened  and  again  closed  ;   other  streams 

'  Mr.  Belt  ('Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,'  p.  356  says  of  tlic  end  of 
tlie  glacial  period  :  *  Ice  that  had  been  piled  up  mountains  high  at 
the  poles  and  along  the  chain  of  tho  Andes,  all  through  tropical 
America,  melted  away  and  ran  down  to  tho  occau  beds.  .  .  .  All 
our  experience  shows  that  the  ice  was  more  developed  on  some 
meridians  than  others ;  probably  nowhere  in  tho  whole  world  did 
it  lie  so  thick  as  along  the  American  continents,  and  everywhere 
it  must  have  been  greater  over  the  land  than  over  the  sea.' 
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Book  II.    of  imini'gnmts  mij,'ht  tlius  have  spread   over  the  pon«raI 
Ah~inni  '•^'■*'^  "*  *'''^'  <-<)nt incut,  largely  occupying  the  northern  hulf, 
America.    Jjnt  possibly  pushing  their  way  into  South  America  also. 
Here,    as   the   ico-covering    gradually   vanished    from   tiic 
mountain    side,    the    more   robust   tribes   would    seek  tho 
higher  levels  of  tho  montaiia,  and  thus  make   th»  ir  way 
to  the  valleys  of  the   plateau.     Ethnologists  recognise   In 
the   Old   Woi'ld  a  palaeo-othnic   and  a  neo-ethnic   period, 
in  tho  latter  of  which  the  human  race   appears  to  have 
been    physically   better    developed    than    in    the    former. 
There  are  indications  of  a  similar  ethnical  succession   in 
America:  the  interval  separating  the  two  periods  })r()l)iil)ly 
corresponds  to  that  dividing  pre-glacial    from   post-ghuinl 
times. 
Small  Race      Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  races  of   diminutive 
'woiM.  ^     stature  which  occur  here  and  there  in  America,  and  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  inhabitants  wh.o  have  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  existing   natives,  represent  the   first  or 
palaeo-ethnic  men  who  first  wandered  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.     The  traditions  of  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
like  those  of  the  Old  World,  represent  a  race  of  giants  as 
having  preceded  the  existing  human  species.     The  oldest 
human  remains,  on  the  contrary,  prove  the  earliest  men  to 
•  have  been  comparatively  small  and  feeble.     In  every  direc- 

tion in  the  Old  World  we  have  traces  of  small  races  ;  races 
extinct  in  Europe,  where  they  are  represented  by  the  Stone 
Age  men  of  Switzerland*,  but  still  recognisable  in  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  and  the  dwarfs  of  the  Central  African 
forest.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  America ;  and  evidence 
is  accumulating  which  tends  to  show  that  the  continent 
was  overrun  in  the  earliest  times  by  a  small  race  of  distinct 
physical  character  from  the  robust  Indians  of  the  present 
day.  Three  skulls  found  in  the  Trenton  gravel  are  described 
as  of  small  size  and  oval  shape  ;  they  are  of  a  distinct  type, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  ethnologist  belong  to 
*  Reclus,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  i86a. 
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.,  stock  now  destroyed,  or  lost  by  mixture  with  others  Book  h. 
.luriiiif  tlio  ninny  thousnnd  years  whi(.'h  have  passed  sinee  Ahoriiinni 
man  first  dwelt  in  Ihc  I)<daware  valley  '.  The  nborij^Mnes  '^""''•'"•. 
■iK'duntered  by  the  Northmen  wore  of  small  stature': 
iiici»'nt  interments  further  southward  indicate  that  such  a 
race  was  widely  diflused  in  the  interior  of  North  America '. 
Ill  South  America,  where  an  archaic  jKipulation  mi<,dit  be 
xpected  to  survive  longest,  such  indications  axo  met  with 
ill  all  directions.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Chincha  valley  in  Peru,  their  ancestors  at  their 
iinniigration  found  it  peopled  by  u  dwarf  race,  whose  bones 
were  >^till  exhibited  at  the  Conquest  '.  Further  southward 
>iicli  a  race  survives  to  this  day  in  the  timid  Cliangos,  of 
tlie  Tarapaca  pampa  on  the  Pacific,  described  as  '  never 
exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  fishing  in  boats  of  inflated 
■>Kilskins,  and  sleeping  pellmell  in  sealskin  huts  on  heaps 
of  seaweed  .'  The  Comechingones  of  the  Argentine  plain  ', 
\\\\o  have  long  vanished  before  the  powerful  race  of  the 
|iaiiipas,  were  equally  diminutive ;  probably  they  were  the 
ilescundants  of  the  small  dolichocephalic  people  whom 
iecei)t  explorations  prove  to  have  once  inhabited  Argentina 
and  Patagonia  ^.     The  memory  of  these  dwarfs  long  sur- 

'  Pidf  Putnam,  quoted  by  Fisko,  Discovery  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
Tlic  skulls  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•  Vi.l  i.  p.  82. 

'  Remains  found  in  an  ancient  cemetery  near  Sparta,  Tennessee, 
>xplored  by  Dr,  Fiske  about  1825,  indicated  that  the  country  had 
lietu  formerly  'inhabited  by  a  race  of  pigmies'  (Smithsonian  Report, 
1871.  p.  368).  Mr.  Lyon's  explorations  in  Kentucky  indicated  that 
the  primitive  inhabitants  were  'generally  under  size — not  so  large 
as  the  men  of  this  age '  (Id.  p.  405). 

*  Cieza  de  Leon,  Cronica  del  Peru,  c.  74. 

'  Markham,  Peru,  p.  53.  They  are  quaintly  described  in  Pretty's 
narrative  of  Cavendish's  First  Voyage  (1587). 

'  Mentioned  by  Ercilla,  Arancana,  Canto  27.  They  existed  in 
historical  times  (Guzman,  Historia  Argentina,  in  the  Coleccion  de 
iibras  y  Documentos  of  De  Angelis,  vol.  i.  pp.   13,  35,  69,  121). 

'  See  the  account  of  the  researches  of  Senors  Ameghino  and  Moreno 
ill  Natlaillac,  Prehistoric  America,  ch.  ii. 
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Hook  II.    vived  their  disappearance  ;  and  so  recently  as  1757  one  was 
Aboriginal  reported  to  liave  been  captureu  by  the  Chirihiianos  in  tlie 
Gran  Chaco '. 

Ethnologists  have  identified  the  small  '  Cave  Men '  of  tin- 
Old  World — the  progenitors,  probably,  of  the  archaic  ra<-t' 
which  subsisted,  in  a  more  advanced  condition,  by  th(>  lak<'H 
of  Switzerland — with   the   Esquimaux,    or    'InnuitV  tin- 
northernmost  people  of  America,  who  are  now  shown,  })v 
a  comparison  of  their  habits  and  legends  throughout  tin- 
immense  line  of  coast  frequented  by  them,  to  have  coverod 
it  by  migration  from  the  shores  of  Alaska  ^     The  immense 
range  of  time  during  which  this  people  is  thus  assumed  to 
have  maintained  its  physical  character  and  habits  witliont 
change  throws  reasonable  doubt  on  this  conclusion  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  accepting  it  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  Esquimaux  appear  always  to   have   been  a  maritinir 
people.     We  may,  however,  without  doing  violence  to  any 
known  ethnological  facts,   regard  the  Esquimaux  as  true 
iborigines  of  the  northern  zones — a  small  race  which  has 
preserved  itself  by  a  strenuously  formed  and  hereditarily 
transmitted  faculty  of  gaining  a  sure  subsistence  in  the  least 
hospitable  of  climates,  and  by  the  perennial  absence  of  com- 
peting populations.     This  race  retained  its  ancient  habit  of 
life  when  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-fields,  the  subsidente 
of  the  land,  and  the  opening  of  the  straits  combined  to  pro- 
vide for  it  a  limitless  field  of  exploration.     The  Esquimaux 
have  rarely  sought,  and  are  probably  not  qualified,  to  spread 
over  broad  terrestrial  areas  *.     Their  destiny  has  been  to 

^  Guevara,  Hist,  del  Paraguay,  §  3.  According  to  the  legends  tlity 
lived  in  holes  under  ground  :  and  such  holes  have  been  found,  covend 
with  the  shell  of  tho  great  armadillo,  and  containing  human  remaii^. 

'''Innuit'  (Es(iuimaux)  —  'men.'  'Esquimaux'  'Algonquin"^  i- 
usually  thus  explained:  *ack'=ra\v:  'a('kipo'"=  *  he-eats-raw-tit  sli.' 
The  true  etymology  is  *  askik '  =  seal,  '  askikamo '  =  '  he-eats-tiie-seiil.' 
(See  note,  p.  390.) 

*  Rink,  The  Esquimaux  Tribes,  p.  4. 

*  The  '  Nynatak  *  or  '  inland '  of  the  Esquimaux  averages  about 
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follow  the  icebound  Arctic  coast,  ever  pursuing  their  peculiar    Book  ii. 
mode  of  life,  perfected  on  the  shore  of  Alaska,  their  original  Aboriiiinai 
seat ;  to  trace,  in  its  whole  length,  the  channel  separating    -^ '"<■»■"■«• 
the  American   continent   from   the  scattered   islands  and 
peninsulas  lying  between  it  and  the  Pole,  and  to  explore 
these  northernmost  lands,  scarcely  accessible  to  the  skilled 
sailors  of  civilisation,  though  long  familiar,  in  every  part,  to 
themselves  ;  to  coast  around  Western  and  Eastern  Green- 
land ;  to  discover  Hudson's  Bay,  to  circumnavigate  the  vast 
peninsula  of  Labrador  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
arid  to  pursue  the  food-quest  on  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, and  possibly  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.     No 
people,  whether  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New^,  can  show 
a  more  astonishing  record  ;  and  it  consists  with  the  progress 
made  by  this  remarkable  people  in  language  and  the  arts 
of  life.     Of  all  American  languages  a  dispassionate  criticism 
must  pronounce  the  Esquimaux,  wanting  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  analysis,  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  nor 
IS  it  destitute  of  literary  cultivation.    Both  poetry  and  prose 
are  represented  ;  and  this  ingenious  people  have  accumu- 
lated a  large  and  interesting  body  of  standard  fiction,  much 
of  which  is  understood  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old  \ 
Of  all  American  peoples  these  have  made  the  most  of  the 
least  favourable  conditions  of  life.    In  a  region  where  winter 
is  all  but  perpetual,  where  no  tree  flourishes,  and  driftwood 
alone  supplies  a  more  traceable  material    for  all    useful 
purposes  than  the  bones  of  the  Arctic  mammals  on  which 
they  prey,  the  Esquimaux  clothe  themselves  from  head  to 

30  miles  wide,  though  they  sometimes  penetrate  further  in  quest 
of  the  reindeer  and  other  animals.  Their  permanent  winter  villages 
are  usually  on  the  coast,  (Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p,  72.) 

'  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Esquimaux,  p.  84.  The  evidence 
adduced  for  the  statement  is  not  convincing ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  composition  of  fictitious  narratives  of  some  kind  is  even 
older.  The  Esquimaux  tales  show  an  intense  power  of  imagination, 
and  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  more  advanced  peoples. 
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Book  II.  foot  in  garments  of  well-prepared  skin,  sewn  witli  dofr 
sinews,  build  admirable  boats  of  two  separate  typos,  lor 
transport  and  fishing  respectively,  construct  sledges  drawn 
by  trained  dogs  in  harness,  excavate  subterraneous  houses 
vaulted  with  stones,  and  heat  them  by  train-oil  lamjiN. 
They  are  industrious,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  all 
comers.  Gentle,  good-natured,  and  averse  from  strife,  they 
are  not  lacking  in  courage  ;  they  attack  the  polar  beiir 
singlehanded,  and  capture  not  merely  the  seal  and  walrus. 
but  the  whale.  They  pursue  the  reindeer  as  game ;  their 
maritime  habits,  and  adverse  physical  conditions,  prevented 
them  from  domesticating  this  useful  animal,  as  do  the 
Tchukchi  dwelling  on  their  Asiatic  border. 

Ethnologists  have  sometimes  amused  themselves  with 
the  idle  discussion  whether  the  Esquimaux  should  rank  as 
an  Asiatic  or  an  American  people.  The  formei-  opinion 
is  maintained  on  such  grounds  as  a  supposed  want  of 
physical  resemblance  to  other  American  tribes ;  the  cruel 
hostility  with  which  they  are  treated  by  their  Athapascan 
and  Algonquin  neighbours  ;  the  high  cultivation  of  their 
language,  which  has  been  truly  said  to  apr>roach  in  this 
respect  the  best  developed  Turanian  languages  of  Asia : 
their  advanced  Shamanism,  standing  midway  between  that 
of  Siberia  and  the  less  elaborate  *  medicine '  systems  of 
North  America  ;  and  the  fact  that  under  the  name  of 
Namollo  a  branch  of  the  people  has  from  remote  times 
possessed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Siberian  coast.  The 
Namollo  are  held  by  such  authorities  as  maintain  the 
opinion  in  question  to  represent  the  original  stock  of  which 
the  American  Esquimaux  are  a  branch.  The  controversy 
is  one  of  words  rather  than  facts,  and  if  our  conclusions  ar« 
well  founded  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  purposeless '.    If 
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'  The  exclusion  of  the  Esquimaux  from  the  American  group 
originated  with  the  Fiench  missionaries  (^Charlevoix),  who  con- 
cluded (i)  that  they  were  not  Americans,  and  (2)  that  they  were 
Europeans,  because  they  were  manifestly  akin  to  the  Greenlanders, 
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the  physical  character  and  general  habits  of  life  now  repre-  Book  ii 
seiitetl  in  the  Esquimaux  people  have  been  transmitted  from 
times  when  America  and  Asia  were  continuous,  the  Asiatic 
and  American  branches  of  the  stock  may  once  have  formed 
a  single  group,  geographically  as  well  as  ethnologically,  and 
may  have  been  subsequently  divided  l)y  the  formation  of 
tlie  strait,  while  sufficient  communication  was  nevertheless 
maintained  to  jjrevent  differentiation  in  language.  Even 
setting  aside  this  view  of  the  question,  the  evidence  for 
classing  them  as  an  American  rather  than  an  Asiatic  people 
appears  decisive.  Immigrants  from  Asia,  arriving  in  com- 
panitively  recent  times,  would  have  understood  and  intro- 
duced into  America,  in  suitable  districts,  the  domestication 
of  the  reindeer.  Rink,  whose  investigations  command  our 
confidence,  is  convinced  that  the  habits  of  life  among  the 
Alaska  Esquimaux  represent  the  primitive  form  of  the 
advancement,  and  that  this  district  was  the  earliest  seat,  of 
the  Esquimaux  people  ;  that  they  spread  over  the  enormous 
area  of  Arctic  America,  and  made  their  way  to  Siberia, 
from  Alaska  as  a  centre ;  and  their  superior  advancement 
relatively  to  their  unfavourable  surroundings  is  partly  ex- 
plainable by  the  compulsive  force  of  nature,  partly  by  an 
Isolation  which  has  protected  them  from  attack  by  more 
warlike  stocks — except  when  Lhey  have  ventured  to  quit 
their  natural  vantage-ground,  the  narrow  margin  of  the 
Arctic  waters — and  partJv  by  the  immense  period  during 
which  they  have  occupied  the  same  tracts  and  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  subsistence.  Their  advancement,  improved  by 
European  contact,  is  evidently  destined  to  endure  for  ages  to 
come,  though  it  may  possibly  be  confined  within  somewhat 
narrower  limits  \  as  an  unique  example  of  archaic  American 

who  must  have  emigrated  from  Europe.     Robertson  gave  it  currency 
Hist,  of  America,  Boole  IV),  and  Humboldt  accepted  it. 

The  Esquimaux  have  apparently  been  dispossessed  in  historical 
times  of  part  of  the  Atlantic  shore  (see  vol.  i.  p.  82)  ;  the  same  thing 
has  probably  taken  place  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Siberia.     They  once 
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life,  possessing  universal  interest  as  preserving  characteristics 
belonging  to  remoter  times  than  those  of  any  other  race  of 
the  northern  hemisphere '. 

Drawing  most  of  their  subsistence,  and  in  very  many 
localities  their  whole  subsistence,  from  the  sea,  the  Esqui- 
maux were  and  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast ;  and 
the  same  conditions  probably  produced  a  similar  result  in 
the  case  of  the  tribes  immediately  adjoining  them  to  the 
southward.  As  the  temperate  zone  is  approached  the  soil 
becomes  more  and  more  kindly  ;  but  conditions  not  always 
concurrent  must  combine  before  man  is  likely  to  quit  the 
plentiful  food-basis  of  the  ocean  for  the  uncertainties  of 
a  wandering  inland  life.  There  must  be  some  promise  of 
a  better  fortune,  some  development  of  physical  character 
and  power  of  endurance,  and  some  spirit  of  adventure; 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  the  long  line  of  coast 
between  Alaska  and  California  these  conditions  would  be 
united  only  at  somewhat  rare  intervals.  Most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ethnographic 
map,  have  been  seated  during  many  centuries  in  the  districts 
now  occupied  by  them ;  the  ocean,  and  the  products  of  a 
comparatively  narrow  littoral  belt,  have  sufficed  to  support 
them ;  in  some  cases  they  may  be  considered  to  share  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Brazilian  forest  the  character  of  low  tribes, 

inhabited  Prince  Patrick  Island,   Melville  Island,   and  other  lands 
in  the  extreme  north  now  completely  deserted. 

1  The  vigour  of  the  Esquimaux  is  largely  due  to  their  battening  on 
the  flesh  of  the  common  seal  {Phoca  vitulina),  which  is  to  thorn  what 
beef  and  mutton  are  to  Europeans.  It  is  described  as  a  rank,  ridi, 
heat-producing  food  ;  disagreeable,  at  first,  to  the  European  tiiste, 
and  uninviting  to  the  eye,  being  almost  black  from  excess  of  vonouis 
blood.  Its  peculiar  flavour  is  in  due  time  appreciated,  and  its 
tenderness,  juiciness,  and  highly  stimulating  effect  when  digested, 
completely  reconcile  the  pal  te  to  it.  The  fur-seal  has  less  alimentary 
value,  being  chiefly  blubber.  The  Algonquin  Indians,  living  on  game 
and  fish,  revolt  from  the  idea  of  eating  seal's  flesh  ;  hence  the  con- 
temptuous name  'Askikamo'  (see  note,  p.  386),  beyond  leasonable 
doubt  the  true  form  of  'Esquimaux.* 
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wlio  have  remained  during  untold  ages  content  with  the  Book  ir. 
secure  possession  of  districts  not  favourable  to  further  Ahorujimd 
advancement.  Had  we  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coast 
tril)es  generally  were  of  this  character,  we  should  ascribe  the 
|K»st-glacial  exploration  of  the  North  American  interior  to 
new  swarms  of  immigrants  from  Asia  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  this  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  the  Pacific 
( oast-line,  both  before  and  after  the  cooling  of  the  ocean  by 
the  irruption  of  an  Arctic  current  through  Behring's  Strait, 
afforded  direct  communication  between  Asia  and  America. 
Without  wholly  rejecting  this  suggestion,  we  conclude  that 
tlie  principal  impetus  to  exploration  came  not  from  Asia,  but 
spontaneously  arose  among  the  more  adventurous  tribes  of 
tlie  coast,  as  the  interior  gradually  lost  its  icy  vesture  and 
ai!;ain  became  covered  with  vegetation  and  stocked  with 
animals.  By  this  time,  probably,  the  first  waves  of  popu- 
lation, driven  onwards  by  cold  and  scarcity  of  game,  1  \ 
passed  far  beyond  the  southernmost  margin  of  the  ice-field, 
settled  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  spread  over  the  vast  tropical  forest  of  South  America. 
Xorthern  and  Middle  North  America  now  offered  a  practical 
tield  of  emigration  to  such  of  the  coast  peoples  as  were  pre- 
pared by  their  habits  of  life  for  entering  upon  it.  Fishing 
[peoples,  as  they  advance,  readily  become  explorers ;  having 
learned  navigation  on  rivers  and  inland  lakes,  they  attempt, 
in  due  course  of  time,  the  ocean  itself — a  process  to  be 
presently  illustrated,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  the 
Caribs  of  the  Orinoco,  who  became  the  leading  maritime 
people  of  America.  From  the  coast  as  a  base,  the  more 
adventurous  tribes  explored  the  land  by  ascending  rivers, 
reaching  the  lakes  which  fed  them,  and  there  establishing 
themselves  on  the  double  basis  of  fishing  and  hunting  \ 

'  The  process,  as  is  well  known  to  t'lose  familiar  with  the  Pacific 
tribes,  is  still  going  on,  some  among  them  having  advanced  into  the 
interior  in  recent  times.     The  weaker  peoples  would  abandon  the 
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iJooK  II.    Thus,    if  we    are  right,    were   formed    the   habits  of  lit^ 
AhZlHinai  characterising  the  great  stocks  which  shared  between  them 
Aiwrrica.    tJie   greater   part   of  the   Nortii  American  continent— tlu 
Athapascans,    the  Algonquins,  and  the  Iroquois  ;   peoi»k's 
above  all  others  robust  and  adventurous,  and   possossin^ 
for   the   historian   an    interest    far   exceeding   that   of  tin- 
numerous  minor  stocks  which  have  from  remote  times  lined 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  the  Californian  peninsula. 
one  group,  presently  mentioned,  being  excepted.    The  ran^c 
of  migration  exhibited  by  these  peoples  is  amazing.     The 
Athapascans  are  conspicuous  for  diffusion  from  north  to 
south :    they  extend  from  Northern  Alaska  and  HudsonV 
Bay,  though  with  considerable  interruptions,  to  the  Noith- 
ern    States   of   modern    Mexico,    and   in   various  parts  ul 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  have  fought  theii-  way 
again,   through  the  midst  of  alien  stocks,   to  the  Pacific 
shore.     The  Algonquins  exceed  all  the  American  aborigines 
in  their  range  over  the  breadth  of  the  continent.     Tliey 
extend  from  Montana  and  Alberta  in  the  west  to  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  which  they  once  possessed  from  Newfoundland  as 
far  southward  as  Cape  Hatteras ;  they  thus  held  the  greater 
part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  of  the  United  8tate> 
east  of  the   MississijDpi.     The   Iroquois   are   distinguis     i 
rather   for   the  judgment   with   which   they   selected   the 
choicest  tracts  of  the  interior,  the  resolution  with  which 
they  dispossessed  other  occupants,   and  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  kept  their  country  against  the  invader,  than  toi 
the   extent   of  their  distribution.     Probably  migrating  in 
comparatively  small  bodies,  and  following  generally  in  the 
wake  of  Algonquin  trioes,  the  Iroquois  seem  to  have  been 
guided,  in   their  eastward   advance  across  the   continent. 
by  the  lakes  and   streams  of  Middle   Canada.     Like  the 
Nahuatlaca    of   Mexico,    with   whom    their   language   and 
ethnologic  character  suggest  a  remote  affinity,  they  probably 

attempt  and  return  to  the  coast ;   the  successful  ones  would  pusli 
on  farther  and  farther. 


o  the  Pacific 
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cinigruted  from  some  part  of  British  Cohimbia.     Tradition    Book  11. 
reported  them  to  have  reached  their  seats  from  the  region  AiMi'iuimd 
nortli  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  where  they  had  once  lived    'i"'e/<ca, 
in  subjection  to  the  (Algonquin)  Adirondacks.     Surrounded, 
as  they  were,  by  the  more  numerous  and  not  less  powerful 
Algonquin  tribes,  to  whom  they  .appear  to  have  formerly 
l)een  in  subjection,  they  early  united  in  a  confederacy,  which 
presei-ved    their   nation    intact    long    after  the  arrival   of 
Europeans ;    a  confederacy  which  held  the   choicest   parts 
of  North  America,  the  regions  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  the  present  State  of  New  York. 

The  history  of  these  peoples,  apart  from  what  is  based  History  ..t 
on  inference,  is  scarcely  traceable  earlier  than  the  date  when  American 
they  became  known  to  Europeans  ;    and  the  name  of  the  «^ti"i;'- 

.  .  .  erniiiliy — 

group  standmg  first  in  order — a  place  due  to  it  both  on  tiie  aikoh- 
geographical  and  ethnological  grounds — suggests  that  some  Ijul^s,' jin.'i 
connected  account  of  their  discovery  may  assist  in  con-  Sioux, 
veying  a  clear  idea  of  their  distribution.  Of  the  four  great 
stocks,  the  Athapascan,  the  Algonquin,  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
Dacotan — among  which  the  North  American  interior  was 
distributed — the  first-named  was  the  last  to  be  discovered ; 
the  last-named,  probably  the  last  in  order  of  migration  from 
the  toast,  had  long  previously  become  known,  under  the 
familiar  name  of  the  'Sioux.'  Early  voyagers  to  New- 
foundland must  have  met  with  Indians  of  the  Algonquin 
group  shortly  after  the  Discovery.  Cartier's  expedition,  in 
1534,  revealed  the  Iroquois  as  an  inland  people,  dwelling 
side  by  side  with  the  Algonquins ;  Champlain's  colony 
(1608)  made  both  familiar  to  Europeans,  and  cj[uickly  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Dacota  or  Sioux.  In  1634,  the  western 
parts  of  Lake  Huron  being  then  imiDerfectly  known,  Michigan 
and  Superior  barely  heard  of  and  wholly  unexplored,  Cham- 
plain  dispatched  Nicolet  to  prosecute  discovery  in  the  lake 
region.  This  enterprising  traveller  discovered  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw  ;  traversing  the  latter,  and 
following  the  N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  reached  the 
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Book  u.  southem  end  of  Green  Bny  '.  Here  a  surprise  awaited  him. 
He  had  reached  a  tribe  with  whom  his  knowlodgn  of 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois  availed  him  nothing;  they  woie 
the  Winnepogoek,  the  easternmost  outliers  of  the  Dacota, 
destined  forty  years  later  to  guide  Joliet  and  Marquette 
down  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  to  the  Mississippi.  The  interior 
of  the  continent,  it  thus  appeared,  was  divided,  not  between 
two  Indian  stocks,  but  among  three  ;  and  during  nearly  140 
years  this  threefold  partition,  which  recalled  to  Frenclunen 
Caesar's  ethnological  summary  of  ancient  Gaul,  wa>s  ac- 
cepted as  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  native  tribes  and 
languages  of  New  France. 

The  great  struggle  between  England  and  France  was 
ended,  and  Canada  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  before  this 
tripartite  distribution  was  superseded,  and  the  fourth  great 
stock  of  the  interior,  hitherto  unknown,  was  announced  by 
an  explorer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compan}-. 
This  corporation,  chartered  in  1670  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  Englishmen  a  more  liberal  share  in  the  gi'owing 
North  American  fur  trade  at  its  sources  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  rearward  of  the  traders  of  New  France  and  New 
England^,  had  been  content  during  two  centuries  with 
exploiting  the  Algonquin  hunting  tribes  on  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  great  inland  sea  whose  coasts  had  been 
granted  to  it  as  a  perpetual  monopoly.  Reports  of  a  rich 
copper  mine  in  the  north-west  suggested  exploration  in  this 
direction  ;  and  in  1769  the  intrepid  Samuel  Hearne  under- 
took his  memorable  journey  which  led  to  the  augmentation 


Discuveiy 
of  the  Far 
Xortli- 
AVcst. 


^  Properly  'Grande  Baie';  originally  '  Baie  des  Puants'  (the 
Winnepegoek). 

*  The  first-named  among  the  undertakers  is  '  our  dear  and  entirely 
beloved  cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine';  and 
all  lands  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits  not  already  actually 
possessed  &c.,  are  to  be  'reckoaed  and  reputed  as  one  of  our  planta- 
tions or  colonies  in  America,  called  Rupert's  Land.'  The  New 
England  colonists  were  parliamentarians :  the  Hudson's  Bay  under, 
takers,  royalists. 


Puants'   (the 
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of  the  map  of  America  by  the  vast  region  lying  north-west  Book  ir. 
of  ti  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Aborii/imi 
coast  of  Oregon,  or  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  North  America. 
American  continent  north  of  the  present  Mexican  frontier. 
No  substantial  addition  had  then  been  made  to  the  map 
for  300  years  ;  the  real  configuration  of  the  continent  was 
unknown  ;  contemporary  maps  still  displayed  the  imaginary 
■  Strait  of  Anian '  in  the  latitude  of  Michigan '  ;  from  this 
point  the  coast  was  understood  to  trend  north-east,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  lie  only  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  Hearne  took  the  first  step  in  correcting 
these  misconceptions.  Twice  baffled  by  the  treachery  of 
his  Indian  guides,  he  again  renewed  his  effort  in  1770, 
reached  the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  it  to  its 
termination  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Returning  by  another 
route,  he  chose  a  lake — the  nearest  to  the  Algonquin 
boundary,  among  the  network  of  inland  waters  extending 
north-west  from  New  York  State  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River — as  the  site  for  a  trading  station  in  the 
newly  discovered  tract.  The  Indians  called  it  Aratha- 
peseow  (=  place  of  grass  or  reeds") ;  here  Fort  Chippewyan 
was  founded,  and  the  name,  in  abbreviated  forms,  was 
applied  to  the  group  of  languages  and  peoples  occupying 
the  interior  of  the  vast  tract  thus  for  the  first  time  entered 
upon.  To  trace  the  American  shore  north-westwards  from 
Oregon  to  Behring's  Strait  was  the  last  exploit  of  Cook 
(1778);  Joseph  Frobisher,  Pond,  and  Mackenzie  continued 
the  work  of  inland  exploration;  in  1793  the  last-named 
traveller  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  which  bears  his  name. 

^  See  the  map  in  Burke's  'European  Sottlt-ments  in  America*  (1758), 
^  Other  explanations  are  given,  and  this  must  be  considered 
doubtful.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  name. 
Georg  Forster's  map  (Kleinere  Schriften,  vol.  ii)  has  '  Arathapescow 
See,' and  '  Arathapescow  Indianer'  on  the  southern  shoro.  Arrows- 
smith's  chart  (new  edition)  has  'Arabaska';  tlie  officials  of  the 
Company  adopted  the  form  'Athabasca.' 
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Book  II.  Tlie  jjfroup  of  tiibos  thus  ucklod  to  Americau  othnogriiiihv 
Ai,o,i(/inal  '^^  often  coiii|)oiKliously  set  down  us  the  lowest  in  iulvancc- 
ment  on  the  Northern  continent.  The  inhospitable  soil  ct 
the  great  Athapascan  area  suggests  no  exi)ectati(>ns  of  uiiv 
high  degree  of  progress:  but  those  who  best  know  thr 
Athai)ascans  pronounce  them  to  be  made  up  of  grouj^ 
exhibiting  many  shades  of  culture,  even  the  lowest  of  whicli 
would  not  justify  so  sweeping  a  condenmation.  Wliili 
some  tribes  are  less  fixed  in  locality  than  others,  many 
have  permanent  villages,  and  the  highlandors  tend  tu 
separate  as  groups  from  the  lowlanders.  Many,  perhaiis 
most,  train  dogs  to  the  sledge,  and  have  a  smaller  breed 
used  in  hunting.  Hunting  and  fishing  have  even  here 
a  tendency  to  differentiation,  the  hunters  being  expert  in 
chasing  the  deer  and  the  Eocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  trap- 
ping the  fox  and  sable.  Some  river  tribes  are  good  boat- 
builders,  and  many  are  expert  in  making  wooden  ware ; 
occasionally  they  are  described  as  bold  and  enterprising, 
great  traders,  and  extremely  intelligent '.  The  tribes  of 
the  extreme  north-west  usually  describe  themselves  by 
names  consisting  of  the  particles  *-tinneh'  or  '-kutchin' 
( =  men,  people),  i:)receded  by  some  descriptive  element : 
hence  they  have  sometimes  been  described  by  the  generiil 
name  Tinneh,  or  Kenay.  To  the  historian  they  are  especi- 
ally interesting  from  their  connexion  with  the  Nahuatlaca, 
by  whose  nortliern  border  we  infer  them  to  have  dwelt  when 
both  inhabited  the  shore  of  British  Columbia,  and  on  whose 
northern  border  they  are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chihuahua.  The  reader  may  perh-ps  find  a  ditficulty  in 
accepting  our  theory  of  the  emigration  of  the  Naliuatlaca 
from  the  latitudes  where  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
originally  seated.  It  is  certain  that  the  Apache  tribes  ot 
Mexico  belong  to  the  Athapascan  stock,  still  seated  far  to 

'  See  Mr.  Ball's  Alaska  and  its  Resources,  and  the  same  writers 
articles  iu  the  U.  S.  Government  Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  i. 
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tlio  northward  of  thoso  latitiulos  ;  iind  thoy  constitute  tlio  Hook  i(. 
proivt  ass  of  the  stock.  Diaproporfionate  as  is  tho  area  ^  ^urmn 
of  the  Northern  Ath.ipascans  to  that  occupied  hy  their  ^'  "'■""• 
Southern  kinsmen  on  the  Kio  (.jrando,  the  i)oi)ulatiun  of 
ibe  hitter  is  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  former  in  the 
reverse  ratio.  Tliree-fourths  of  the  Athapascan  people 
are  now  found  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Cohirado,  and 
the  Indian  Territory  on  the  Kod  River  ;  if  we  imajjjine  the 
remaining  fraction  in  the  north  to  die  out  or  })e  absorbed 
in  other  stocks,  the  parallel  with  the  Nahua^^^acu  becomes 
complete.  Like  the  Nahuatlaca,  they  appear  to  have  con- 
fined their  migrations  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  ;  we 
find  no  traces  of  them  to  the  eastward  of  their  present  limit, 
the  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Some  anthoriti<  s  hold 
that  they  once  extended  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Beothuk, 
the  pre-Algonquin  aborigines  of  Newfoundland,  have  been 
regaided  as  a  remnant  of  the  stock  in  this  immense  ex- 
tension ',  An  examination  of  their  language  proves  the 
sUj,'gestion  untenable ;  it  is  as  little  related  to  the  Tinneh 
as  to  the  Algonquin,  and  the  Beothuk  must  be  a  rem- 
nant of  some  other  stock  which  once  contested  with  the 
Algonquins  the  possession  of  Eastern  North  America. 

More  interesting  to  the  historian  than  the  northern  Atha-  Southern 
pascans  are  those  branches  of  the  race  which  have  pushed  pascnns. 
far  to  the  south,  and  who  harry  the  civilised  settlers  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  as  their  ancestors  did  the  nascent 
advancement  of  the  Nahuatlaca  perhaps  a  thousand  years 
since.  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  parallels  in  the  Old 
World  to  the  relation  thus  established,  which  has  been 
shown,  on  the  first  page  of  our  volume,  to  be  as  old  as 
advancement  itself.  For  the  predatory  savage,  the  comfort- 
able pueblo,  with  its  reserves  of  food  and  its  well-nourished 
women  and  children,  is  an  irresistible  temptation  ;  a  tract 
where  these  permanent  magazines  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  is  the  happiest  of  hunting-grounds.  The  tillers  of 
'  Dawson,  Fossil  Men,  p.  49. 
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Book  ti.    the  fioil  liavo  for  him  tho  kind  of  interest  which  gnmo  has 
Aburiqinai  ^^^  *^^^  advnncod  sportsman  ;  he  preserves  thorn,  as  it  Wf  r«'. 


A  mi'rica. 


fur  periodical  hattiios,  leaving  thom  most  of  tho  year  as 
a  close  time.  This  is  no  fanciful  comparison  ;  it  is  the  k«'v 
to  Mexican  history.  Tho  Nahuatlaca  themselves  wore  at 
first,  perhaps,  mere  raiders  on  the  ahoriginal  maize-growor.s 
of  the  Mexican  district  ;  down  to  the  latest  times  tlioy 
universally  affected  the  title  of  Chichimeca,  or  'hunters* 
(blood-suckers),  and  held  tho  tiller  of  the  soil  in  undis^Miisod 
contempt.  Having  become  a  S'^ttled  people,  they  were  beset 
in  their  turn  by  the  predatory  hunters  who  followed  them. 
Of  these  there  were,  in  recent  times,  two  groups:  (i)  tlie 
southern  Athapascan,  divided  into  many  tribes  passing  under 
the  general  style  of  'Apaches,'  and  (2)  the  Shoshoneaii. 
Oregon  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of 
the  southward-migrating  Athabascans,  and  spread  through 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  Both  groups  from  remote  times  treated  the  advanced 
district  of  Mexico  as  a  simple  raiding-ground.  The  Coman- 
ches  (Shoshone),  now  removed  to  a  distant  reservation,  had 
in  their  calendar  a  'Mexico'  moon  (about  September),  so 
named  for  the  same  reason  as  their  'Buffalo'  moon,  'Young 
Bear  '  moon,  and  '  Corn  '  moon  ;  at  this  season,  so  recently 
as  half  a  centuiy  ago,  they  regularly  crossed  the  border  into 
Chihuahua  and  Durango  States  in  three  different  divisions. 
of  from  200  to  500  warriors  in  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  horses  and  mules,  and  especially  of  capturiui; 
boys  and  girls,  ruthlessly  massacring  the  unarmed  peasautiy. 
and  leaving  ruin  behind  them  ;  each  year  their  incursions 
extended   farther   and   farther   into   the   interior  \     These 

^  Rnxton,  Adventures  in  Mexico  (1846),  p.  100:  'This  warfare— 
if  warfare  it  can  be  called,  where  the  aggression  and  bloodshed  are 
on  one  side  only,  and  passive  endurance  on  the  other — has  existed 
from  immemorial  time  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  country  ha^ 
not  long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  persecuted  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
Every  year  their  incursions  extend  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior, 
as  the  frontier  haciendas  become  depopulated  by  tlieir  ravages,  and 
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Tliraciiins  of  the  New  World  nro  porfoctly  describod  in  the    H"'"<  ••• 
words  of  Ilorodotus  :   *to  be  idle  is  inont  honoundde,  to  till  Ah,iri,iin<ii 
thf  earth,  most  contemptible;   war  and  plunder  iilono  are    ^•""''■"^"• 
worth  livinfjf  for'.*    The  Apaches  are  less  formidnblo  in  war 
than  were  the  Comanches  ;  cowardly  and  treacherous,  they 
seldom  nttack  unless  from  an  ambuscade.     They  are  de 
scribed  as  over  at  war  with  the  Comanches,  the  Mexicans,  and 
among  themselves'^ ;  the  name  itself,  in  their  own  language, 
means  'rebels,'  and  they  take  pride  in  it.    What  gives  both 
peoples  their  chief  historical  interest  is  that  they  probably 
represent,  though  in  a  degraded  form,  the  general  habits  of 
the  Nahuatlaca,,  when  that  people  first  i-eached  the  Mexican 
district.       Possibly    some    of    the    later    immigrants    into 
Anahuac,   after   the  dispersion  of  the  Toltecs,  may  havt 
belonged  to  one  of  these  stocks  ;  an  h3^pothesis  of  this  kind, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  best  explains  the  relation  of  the 
Azteca,  who  founded  Mexico,  to  the  other  peoples  of  the 
Mexican  Valley. 

The  Algonquins,  like  the  Athapascans,  have  thrown  offTho  Aig-m- 
branches  far  to  the  southward   of  their  main  area ;    the  '' 
Cheyenne   and   Arapaho   tribes,   found   in   Colorado   about 
Denver  City,  less  than  200  miles  from  the  frontier  of  New 
Mexico,  are  undoubtedly  of  this  stock.     The  presence  of 

tlie  villages  deserted  and  laid  waste.  For  days  together,  in  the 
Bolson  de  Mapimi,  I  traversed  a  country  completely  deserted  on 
this  account,  passing  through  ruined  villages  untrodden  for  years 
by  the  foot  of  man.' 

'  Terpsichore,  c.  6. 

'  The  only  means  of  punishing  these  savages  is  to  hire  some  other 
tribe  to  attack  them.  Mr.  Ruxton  (p.  151)  thus  describes  a  reprisal 
then  recently  exacted.  Opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Chiluiahua  he  beheld  hanging  the  scalps  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  Apaches,  '  who  had  lately  been  most  treacherously  and 
inhumanly  butchered  by  the  Indian  hunters  in  the  pay  of  the  State. 
The  scalps  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  brought  into  the  town 
in  procession,  and  hung  as  trophies  in  this  conspicuous  situation.' 
The  precinct  of  a  Christian  church  thus  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
Tzompanco  in  aboriginal  Mexico  1 
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Book  II.    outlying    branches   of  both    the   northernmost    American 
AboT'ln  I  J"!'*^"^  peoples  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  Naluiiitlaoa 

America,  should  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  the  lattor 
peojjle  having  also  originated  in  the  far  north.  The  Algon- 
quin race,  moreover,  once  extended  far  to  southward  of 
its  present  limits  on  the  Atlantic  shore :  the  Shawneo  of 
central  Tennessee  fought  their  w^ay  down  the  Savannnh 
River,  and  established  themselves  in  South  Carolina,  about 
Charleston,  whence  they  were  dislodged  and  driven  north- 
ward early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  other  rosnects 
this  interesting  people  throws  no  lijht  on  the  distribution 
of  the  population  at  the  Conquest,  though  it  is  of  the  riist 
importance  in  the  early  period  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonisation.  *  Indian  '  or  *  Eedskin '  primarily  suggests 
the  Algonquin  ;  King  Powhattan  and  Princess  Pocohontas. 
Emperor  Massasowet  and  King  Philip,  vvere  Algonquins. 
Most  of  the  '  Indian  words  '  which  have  entered  our  lan- 
guage are  borrowed  from  New  England  or  Virginian  tribes 
belonging  to  this  stock  ^ ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
an  Algonquin  language  was  the  medium  by  which  the  whole 
of  Holy  Scriptm'e  was  first  thrown  open  to  an  American 
people,  in  the  first  Bible  printed  on  the  American  continent, 
in  any  language,  American  or  European.  Some  holophrase 
of  which  •  Algonquin  ^ '  became  the  current  French  form 

^  Mocassin  (makisin\  Moose  (monz),  Skunk  (shikuk),  Squaw  (iskwa), 
Opossum  (opassom),  Racoon  (aratkone\  Tomahawk  (tomehngan), 
Wampum  (wumpi),  Wigwam  (mikiwam).  Sachem  and  Mugwump 
(both  =  chief'. 

*  The  alternative  form  'Algomequin'  is  xisually  given  as  the  true 
aboriginal  name.  It  is  certainly  not  an  Indian  word.  The  ending 
-quin  is  obviously  French  (as  in  coquin,  mesquin,  bouquin,  &o. ; 
compare  '  Iro-quois,'  as  explained  at  p.  167)  ;  the  1  is  intrusive. 
'Akang'  is  =  bej'ond ;  probably  the  Indians  described  themselves 
to  those  who  popularised  the  term  by  some  such  holophrase  ap 
'akangaindayang'  (exclusive  plural)  =  'our-dwelling-is-beyoiid,'  i.e. 
beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  perhaps  beyond  the  Iroquois  teiritory, 
to  the  northward.  Unable  to  retain  this  word  the  French  wnuld 
naturally  take   the   first    element,   which   contains   the  commonest 
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was  doubtless  used  by  the  Indians  of  this  stock  inhabiting  Book  ir, 
the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  distinguish  themselves  AborigiwH 
tiDm  the  Iroquois:  and  these  Indians  probably  included  ^"'«'"'c<». 
ivpresentatives  of  several  branches  of  the  stock  The 
various  Algonquin  peoples,  like  other  aborigines,  usu.ally 
ilescribed  themselves  as  'Men,'  either  simply  or  with  some 
laudatory  addition.  When  the  northern  groups  came  to  play 
an  important  part  in  history  in  connexion  with  the  French  and 
English  settlements,  the  conception  of  the  typical  Anierican 
savage,  originally  based  on  the  Carib  and  the  Tupi,  passed 
to  the  Algonquin,  and  ultimately  shifted  to  the  more 
vigorous  and  characteristic  Iroquois.  This  language  is  the 
ihief  indigenous  one  of  the  United  States,  which  are  still 
studded  with  its  harmonious  place-names  ;  upon  these  the 
ear  pleasurably  lingers,  as  contrasted  with  the  hybrid  mon- 
strosities which  largely  disfigure  the  map  of  North  America. 

The  three  widely  distributed  peoples  above  enumerated  The  iro- 
roughly  represent  three  distinct  grades  of  advancement.  *^'^"'  " 
The  Athapascans,  though  not  devoid  of  elements  of  culture, 
are  true  savages.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes  cultivated  maize  as  a  supplementary  resource  ;  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  however,  were  always  the  main  stay  of  life. 
hi  the  case  of  the  Iroquois  the  balance  had  become  level,  or 
had  actually  turned  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial ;  the 
produce  of  the  chase  had  become  for  them  a  secondary, 
though  still  a  necessary,  means  of  subsistence  '.  Maize  was 
their  staple  food,  and  they  raised  it  in  enormous  quantities". 
Not  only  were  their  villages  permanently  fixed,  but  the  tract 
occupied  by  them,  roughly  corresponding  to  the  present 
State  of  New  York,  was  artificially  parcelled  among  the 

<iiuntls  in  the  language,  and  call  them  the  'Akan  quins '=  people 
who  say  '  akang.' 

'  Lewis  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  199. 

'  Mr.  Morgan  (op.  cit.,  p.  198)  says  that  they  had  cultivated  the 
■orn  from  the  remotest  times.  Probably  they  learned  its  cultivation 
from  the  Algonquin  tribes.  They  could  not  have  brought  it  with 
I  hem  from  the  far  west. 
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Book  II.    FivG  Njitions  ill  such  .1  way  as  to  suggest  modern  mftlu.ils 
Ahoriijinal  of  laying   out    newly   occupied    districts;    it   was   divided 

America,  jj^j^j  ^^q  portions  by  boundjiries  drawn  from  north  to  soutli. 
Crossing  those  boundaries,  a  permanent  trail  ran  from  cast 
to  west  through  the  principal  villages,  nearly  corresponding 
with  the  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buflfalo.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  Iroquois  occupation  of  this  district  that  they  liad 
abandoned  the  practice  of  stockading  their  villages :  dwolliii<r 
in  comparative  security,  this  had  become  unnecessary '. 
More  nearly  in  this  respect  than  the  more  advanced  peoplps 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  Iroquois  approximated  to  tlic 
character  of  a  true  territorial  State ;  and  their  position 
relatively  to  the  Algonquin  peoples,  by  whom  they  woic 
surrounded  on  every  side,  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  movements,  and  ascertaining  the  forces  and 
resovirces,  of  dangerous  neighbours  while  maintaining  theii 
own  mutual  alliance,  and  relations  with  friendly  and  neutral 
Algonquin  tribes.  Some  of  the  latter  were  their  tributarif-s: 
the  Mohawks  were  general  receivers  of  the  tribute  on  behalf 
of  the  confederacy  '\  In  these  circumstances  the  Irotiuois 
became  even  more  expert  politicians  than  the  Mexicans  . 
Their  confederacy,  extending  east  and  west  in  the  liiii 
above  described,  was  known  among  them  as  the  *  Lon;,' 
House,'  each  of  the  Five  Nations  being  considered  as  ,1 
family  within  it.  Besides  the  general  council  of  the  Loii}: 
House,    each  nation  had  its  own ;    the  business  of  thes( 

'  The  Scnccas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  lived  in  unstockiidd 
villages  as  early  as  1640  (Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p.  315).  The  Oiuidio 
and  Mt)hawks,  exposed  to  attack  by  the  French  and  Dutch,  continued 
the  practice  of  stockading  when  the  rest  had  abandoned  it  (p.  314). 

"  Morgan,  p.  95. 

"  *  The  French  .and  English,'  says  a  writer  by  no  means  given  t'< 
exaggeration  (Hugh  Murray,  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries, &i., 
in  Nortli  America,  vol.  i.  p.  408),  'who  went  to  treat  with  tluiii, 
found  them  as  well  acquainted  with  the  interest  of  their  own  trib(s, 
and  of  all  those  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  round,  as  the  best 
instructed  European  cabinet.' 
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assemblies  was  in  fact  conducted  on  the  representative  prin-    Book  ii. 
ciple.      While  many  of  the  chiefs  were  fluent  and  copious  Ahorhjinai 
speakers,  the  multifarious  business  of  a  council  forbade  the    ^ """'"• 
practice  of  general  debates  ;  hence,  although  every  warrior 
was  entitled  to  be  present,  each  family  named  a  deputy  who 
alone  was  entitled  to  be  heard.     The  policy  of  the  Five 
Nations,  so  long  as  they  had  no  other  neighbours  than  their 
fellow-Iudians,    was   eminently   successful.     They   became 
expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  were  valuable  allies  to  the 
English  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  with  France.     The 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  the  signal  for  their 
fall ;    and   although   a   considerable   remnant  survives  on 
reserves  in  Canada,  the  Five  Nations  have  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  district  made  historical  by  their  occupation  of  it, 

For  our  present  purpose  the  Iroquois  are  chiefly  interest-  Revolt  «f 
ing  from  '  he  point  of  view  of  their  advancement,  although  quojg  ^^mw 
their  true  place  in  the  scale  of  progress,  and  the  fact  of  ^^^^.  a^k^'"- 

*  ^  .  quins, 

their  advancement  being  substantially  progressive,  has  been 
strangely  denied.  We  briefly  recall  what  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  alleged  incident  in  their  long  and  interesting  history. 
Their  traditions  alleged  them  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  where  they 
had  lived  in  subjection  to  Algonquins'.  As  in  Mexico,  a 
particular  incident  was  assigned  as  the  occasion  of  a  change 
doubtless  only  slowly  effected,  and  due  to  many  concurrent 
causes  ^  An  Iroquois  tribe,  it  was  said,  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, lived  among  the  Algonquins  near  Trois  Rivieres,  on 
the  terms  of  supplying  the  latter  with  a  stipulated  propor- 
tion of  their  crops,  the  Algonquins  in  return  providing  them 
with  game,  and  protecting  them  against  enemies.  In 
winter,  when  agriculture  ceased,  the  Iroquois  attended  the 
Algonquins  to  the  chase,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  home  and  skinning  the  game,  curing  the  flesh,  and 
dressing  the  skins — duties  usually  devolving  on  the  women 
of  hunter  tribes.  Six  young  Iroquois,  who  followed  as 
*  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p,  5.  *  Soe  p.  36. 
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BoK  ir.    many  Algon<|uins  as  attendants,  disregarded  the  rule  wliicU 
Aboriqivai  f«i*b«'ide  them  to  engage  in  the  chase  itself ;  after  a  prolonged 

America,  period  of  ill  success  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  tliey 
requested  leave  to  try  their  own  luck  on  the  hunting  path. 
This  was  contemptuously  refused  :  the  Iroquois,  neverthe- 
less, disregarded  the  refusal,  and  disappeared,  returning  to 
camp  in  due  time  laden  with  game.  Fatigued  with  the 
chase,  they  slept  soundly  ;  and  the  Algonquins,  fired  partly 
by  jealousy,  partly  by  anger  at  the  breach  of  order,  niassa- 
crad  them  in  their  sleep.  Unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
the  murder,  which  was  upheld  as  a  lawful  execution,  the 
Iroquois  nation  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  exact 
a  bloody  revenge.  Having  first  provoked  a  distant  people 
to  war,  and  trained  themselves  in  this  preliminary  contest, 
they  fell  on  the  Algonquins,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued, 
which  was  raging  furiously  when  Champlain  entered  the 
country  in  1608  \  One  people  of  Iroquois  extraction,  the 
Hurons,  adhered  to  the  Algonquins ;  the  rest  made  common 
cause,  and  this  incident  led  to  their  independence.  Although 
the  general  aspect  of  the  story  is  mythical,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  truly  represents  the  relations  under  which  the 
Iroquois  of  Canada  once  lived  among  the  Algonquins— 
relations  which  at  a  later  period,  from  causes  more  or  less 
accurately  represented  by  the  legend,  were  exchanged  for 
independence,  and  ultimately  for  a  supremacy  which  lasted 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the  European. 

So  far  were  the  Iroquois  removed  from  savagery  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decidedly  progressive  people. 
Like  the  Azteca,  they  had  been  in  servitude,  and  had  rebelled. 
Once  independent,  they  formed  and  maintained  an  irresist- 
ible alliance,  reduced  war  and  policy  to  a  system,  and  spread 
an  original  domination  over  a  considerable  territory.  The 
Five  Nations,  when  at  their  best,  boasted  15,000  warriors 

'  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  vol.  iii.  letter  12.  See 
another  account  in  De  La  Potherio,  Hist,  de  I'Am^rique  Scpten- 
trionale,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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ready  to  take  tlie  field.  Yet  they  maintained  tlieir  organ-  Book  11. 
i.siition,  if  we  nr  ay  l>elievo  thenisolves,  wholly  in  the  interests  Ah^iriiiinai 
of  i)eace  '.  They  had  so  far  quitted  the  natural  basis  of  ^"'«'^««- 
subsistence  as  sometimes  to  have  maize  enough  for  two 
years  stored  in  advance'^;  this  cannot  be  said  of  any 
immediately  neighbouring  group.  It  is  therefore  with 
amazement  that  wo  find  a  distinguished  American  historian 
ranking  them  as  typical  savages,  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
gress ^ ;  it  is  no  loss  surprising  to  find  this  view  adopted 
and  reinforced  by  a  learned  ethnologist,  who  not  only  denies 
them  the  credit  of  taking  a  single  step  in  the  direction 
of  civilisi^tion,  ranking  them  with  *  the  neolithic  savage  of 
Europe's  Stone  Age,'  but  assumes  them  to  have  jihysically 
degenerated,  and  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  them  to  repre- 
sent a  mixture  of  the  '  Ked  Indian '  and  the  Esquimaux  \ 
Yet,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  fighting  power 
of  those  '  infantile  barbarians '  .  .  .  *  seems  to  have  been 
dreaded  throughout  tlie  whole  region  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi ' ;  and  the  '  acute  reasoning  and  persuasive 
eloquence '  displayed  in  their  council-house  was  comparable 

'  Morgan,  ix  92.  We  believe  the  allegation  to  be  true.  'Tlie 
Iroquois,'  says  jur  authority,  '  declared  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
federacy was  peace ;  to  break  up  the  practice  of  perpetual  warfare.' 
Ili'ie  those  people  stand  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  Mexicans,  who 
maintained  periodical  war  with  their  neighbours,  ostensibly  as 
a  roligious  duty,  but  in  reality  as  a  means  of  providing  food  at 
tlieir  cannibal  repasts. 

'  Relations  In(5dites,  vol,  i.  p.  183. 

''  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  43.  Probably  this  passage 
does  not  represent  this  accomplished  writer's  mature  judgment. 

*  Sir  D.  Wilson,  Transactions  of  Koyal  Society  of  Canada,  Sect.  II, 
1884,  p.  57.  The  suggestion  of  mixed  blood — a  singularly  unfortunate 
line— seems  to  be  due  to  the  late  Prof.  Huxley.  History  and  ethnology 
iiliko  contradict  it.  The  Esquimaux  are  the  'peculiar  people'  of  the 
Now  World,  cut  off,  by  habits  and  pursuits,  from  all  others.  Their 
'Red  Indian'  neighbours,  Athapascan  and  Algonquin  alike,  have 
ever  held  them  in  profound  hatred  and  contempt,  and  massacred 
them  like  vermin  on  every  opportunity.  No  'Red  Indian,'  of  either 
sex,  would  associate  conjugally  with  an  Esquimaux. 
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iJooK  II.  to  that  of  Athens  and  Rome !  To  have  occupied  Low(r 
AhwMinai  Canada,  to  have  parcelled  into  cantons  the  State  of  New 

Amprka.  York,  and  given  name  to  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Ohio,  and  Niagara,  sufficiently  vindicates  this 
great  people— great  not  merely  by  comparison  with  other 
American  groups,  but  measured  by  the  common  stjindard 
of  human  nature — from  these  idle  aspersions ;  it  secures 
them  a  definite  place,  and  no  despicable  one,  in  the  world's 
history'.      The   old    missionary   in   the   forest   sometimes 

'  We  have  already  remarked  (p.  259)  that  the  name  Canada  itself 
is  a  common  general  noun,  meaning  'village,'  founth  d  on  a  noun 
of  the  1st  person  (kanjita  =  'I  dwell'  or  '  my-dwelling').  The  acciit 
falls  on  the  middle  syllable.  To  describe  it  as  '  the  native  name  ( f 
a  district  bounded  by  Saguenay  on  the  east,  and  Hochelaga  on  tl.e 
west,  and  of  which  Stadacona,  on  the  site  of  the  piesent  Quebec, 
was  the  capital '  .Dawson,  Fossil  Men,  p.  25),  is  altogether  erroneous. 
We  may  cite  Teyoninhokarawen's  (^Mohawk)  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(^London,  1805),  ch.  ii,  v.  i  and  11  (tsikanadayen  ne  Cana  ne 
Galilcetseragon  =  in  the  village  of  Cana  of  Galilee)  ;  ch.  iv,  v.  5 
(tsi  nonwe  kamidaye  Samariatseragon,  &c.  =  to  a  certain  village  of 
Samaria  called  Sychar) ;  v.  28  i_eghsaweghde  tsi  kanadayen  =  went 
her  way  into  the  village).  The  names  above  mentioned  are  thus 
explained : 

1.  Quebec  =  Wabitikweiang,  or,  as  some  Algonquins  pronounce  it, 
KiPATiKWEiANO  =  '  attlie-narrowing-of-tlie-river '  (Cuoq). 

2.  Montreal.  Cartier  has  the  familiar  Hochi:laga.  P5re  Cuoq 
suggests  Osekake  =  'trail  of- the-beaver.'  There  can  surely  be  little 
doubt  that  the  true  name  is  Otstenrakta  =  '  by-the-side-of-the- 
mountain' — 'mountain,*  the  essential  part  of  this  holophrase,  having 
been  inirjwsely  retained  in  the  French  name. 

3.  ToEouTO  =  '  there- is-a-tree-in-the-water'  (^Cuoq). 

4.  Ontakio  =  Oniatakiio  =  '  beautiful-lake '  (Cuoq).  The  suffixed 
particle  -iio  means  *  good '  in  general.  It  doubtless  refers  to  the 
excellence  of  the  shore  as  a  place  of  food  provision. 

5.  Ohio  =  Ohioniuio,  or  rather,  ICAHioNHiio  =  '  beautiful-river.'  (The 
last  observation  applies  to  this  word  also.) 

6.  Niagara  =  Oneagara  (Mohawk) ;  Oneakars  (Tuscarora' ;  Oneahoa 
(Onondaga) ;  Neahga  (Seneca)  ;  Oneahgale  (Oneida).  This  ancient 
and  much-worn  relic  defies  etymology  ;  it  is,  however,  understood 
to  contain  the  same  element  as  'iorakahre'  =  *she-makes-a-roaring- 
noise.'      There    is    no    personification ;    the    fern,    prefix    indicate;* 


tiful-river.'  (The 
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jialged  more  correctly  than  the  modern  nntiquary  in  his    Book  ir. 
intisoum.      Lafitau    compares    tlie    Algonqains    with    the  Aboriginal 
IVlasgians,  the  Iroquois  with  the  Hellenes '.     Extravagant    ^i""'''''" 
;is  this  analogy  is,  it  suggests  something  far  less  wide  of 
the  truth  than  the  degrading  comparison  of  the  Iroquois, 
,il»ove  cited,  with  the  'neolithic  savage'  of  Europe. 

According  to  their  traditions,  the  Iroquois  had  once  lroqu<)i^ 
inhabited  the  Atlantic  shore.  This  implies  that  they  had  ^frVhiuj 
been  a  fishing  tribe  ;  an  inference  confirmed  by  the  fact  reopio. 
that  the  Quebec  Iroquois,  when  first  seen  by  Cartier,  were 
engaged  in  their  annual  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Apparently  they  still  pursued,  as  a  supple- 
mentary resource,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  what 
had  once  been  the  main  stay  of  life.  These  yearly  journeys 
down  and  up  the  river  ke[>t  alive  the  tradition  that  the 
hoquois  had  once  been  seated  by  the  Atlantic  ;  nor  do  wo 
see  reason  to  doubt  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  a  people  who  had  originally  been  fishers  on  the 
Pacific  to  recur  to  sea-fishing  on  reaching  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  settle  by  the  richly-stocked  waters  of  Newfoundland  ;  it 
'.vas  equally  natural  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  neigh- 
houring  people,  to  seek  the  interior  once  more,  to  hunt 
the  deer  and  moose,  and  to  seat  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  maize-growing  Algonquins.      Another  indication  of 

impersonality  (she  =  it).  The  word  is  accented  as  above;  'Niagara* 
Goldsmith,  and  others)  is  an  excusable  poetic  freedom. 
'  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  liv.  i.  ch.  9.  They  were  not  deficient  in 
luyical  capacity.  A  curious  instance  is  cited  at  p.  157.  Wo  may 
Hid  the  following ;  they  reasoned  tliat  baptism,  being  the  passport 
ti)  heaven,  would  probaljly  shorten  their  lives  on  earth.  Pere  do 
Lmuberville  (Relation  des  Anndes  1672-1673,  ch.  i)  says  of  a  young 
woman,  *La  peur  quelle  avait  que  le  bapteme  ne  la  tit  monter  au 
ciel  plus  tot  qu'elle  n'eiit  souhaite  lui  donnait  de  I'aversion  pour  ce 
sacroment.  C'est  uno  erreur,  qui  continue  encore  dans  I'esprit  de 
l)lusieurs  Iroquois,  que  le  bapteme  abrt'ge  la  vie ;  ce  n'est  pas  \in 
linger  obstacle  a  leur  conversion.'  The  Iroquois  missions  throve  in 
spite  of  the  traffic  in  ai'dcnt  spirits,  which  too  often  ruined  those 
among  the  Algonquins  (Relations  Inedites,  vol.  i.  p.  184). 
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Book  II.    their  having  once  dwelt  by  the  sea  is  afforded  by  the  wtll- 
Aborifiinai  known  fact  that  they  made  annual  joui-neys  southward  from 

America,  ^j^g  lakes,  across  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  making  siilr 
at  the  Kentucky  licks '.  We  have  seen  it  stated  in  text- 
books that  the  Iroquois  readied  their  settlement  from  tin 
Old  World  by  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  t^en  aseeiuliiiL; 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  groles(jui 
perversion  of  a  tradition  in  itself  perfectly  credible  and 
probably  true  to  the  letter  ^  An  authority  above  cited 
assigns  the  league  of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  earlier  halt  ot 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  they  are  suj^posed  to  liav. 
dispossessed  a  southern  stock  in  the  Ohio  valley  600  yeais 
earlier,  or  *  about  the  time  when  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ^vas 
established  in  England '  '  :  such  conclusions  recall  tliose 
Greek  chronologists  who  investigated  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war,  especially  the  sapient  antiquary  who  proved  that  tin 
fall  of  the  city  preceded  Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia  ny 
precisely  1,000  years  \ 

Compelled,  as  we  are,  on  grounds  already  stated,  to  reject 

'  Homer  in  a  well-known  passage  (Odyssey,  Book  xi.  vor.  122 
ascribes  by  implication  the  eating  of  salt,  in  primitive  times,  tn 
maritime  peoples  only. 

*  *  Iroquois,'  as  we  have  shown,  is  modern  French ;  but  the  fditm 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  admits 
conjectures  (p.  77)  assuming  an  Indian  origin.  They  called  them- 
selves collectively  Onqweonwe  =  '  real-men ' ;  the  Algonquins  calii  d 
them  Natowek  (snakes) ;  this  is  the  special  name  of  a  large  cdililt 
snake  once  common  about  Michilimackinaw.  Tlie  name  apptar- 
to  have  been  used  in  a  eulogistic  sense.  The  Hurons,  who  wm 
allies  of  the  Algonquins,  were  called  '  niinanatowek '  =  'our-snakoN 
i.  e.  our  good  friends  ;  the  Five  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  wuc 
'matchinatowek '  =  'bad-snakes.'  The  word  is  also  associated  witli 
the  name  '  Sioux.'  The  Chippewa ys  called  a  river  near  Detroit. 
running  into  Lake  St..  Clair  on  the  west,  '  Natowesipi '  =  '  sn:ii<t 
river'  :  the  Dacota  tribe  hereabouts  was  hence  called  Natowesieux  - 
'snake-river-people,'  the  -eux,  like  -quin  in  'Algonquin'  and  -ni^ 
in  'Iroquois,'  being  a  common  French  ending.  'Natowe-'  Kiii^ 
dropped,  the  word  became  'Sioux.' 

^  Sir  D.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

*  Duris  of  Samos  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  lib.  i). 


itated,  to  reject 
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the  suggestion  that  the  Iroquois  had  intermingled  with  Book  11. 
the  Esquimaux,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  admit  that  Aborh/iwU 
they  had  fretiy  absorbed  elements  from  other  stocks.  In  America. 
historical  times  they  are  known  to  have  taken  in  lamilies  Btucks'Tn  ' 
and  small  tribes  belonging  to  the  Algonquins  and  Sioux.  North 
Probably  they  had  assimilated  remnants  of  other  trib'^s,  now 
extinct,  who  once  wandered,  like  the  Beothuk  of  New- 
foundland, over  the  North  American  interior ;  in  any  case 
they  were  by  no  means  a  purely  bred  people.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  said  generally  of  all  the  greater  stocks  "of  the  Northern 
Continent.  They  seem  to  have  freely  intermingled,  except 
with  the  Esquimaux;  and  a  supposed  'antagonism  btlween 
well-d*^ ''ned  dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic  races''  is 
probably  as  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact  as  the  celebrated 
feud  of  the  Pygmies  and  Cranes.  If,  as  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  many  other  peoples  who  had  immigrated  from  'he 
Pacific  coast  into  the  North  American  interior  have  either 
died  out,  or  been  exterminated  or  absorbed  by  the  stronger 
stocks,  Athapascan,  Algonquin,  and  Iroquois,  which  liave 
survived,  these  aggressive  peoples  must  represent,  in  tlieir 
wide  distribution  on  the  map,  a  state  of  ethnical  geography 
of  no  very  long  standing ;  it  was,  indeed,  undergoing 
alteration  in  historical  times  wherever  the  stocks  were  in 
contact.  Primarily  all  our  ethno-geographic  divisions  are 
linguistic  ones.  Language,  nevertheless,  is  rarely  a  sure 
index  of  race  ;  research  is  ever  revealing  new  proofs  of  this 
maxim.  Race  itself,  which  at  first  presents  something 
of  the  obstinacy  of  a  primitive  element,  tends  at  length  to 
dissolve  in  the  crucible  of  analysis.  What  is  race?  Nothing, 
we  are  told,  but  an  average  of  the  physical  and  moral 
characteristics  pr^^sented  by  a  given  group  of  kindred  human 
beings  at  a  given  moment  of  time.  It  varies  with  changed 
surroundings  ;  old  races  are  passing  away,  new  ones  being 
formed  '\     In  the  last  resort  we  trace  only  shifting  groups 

'  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

'^  Mantegazza,  Archivir  per  rAntropologia,  vol.  vi.  pp.  45-46. 
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Hook  IT.  of  hiiTnaii  beings,  ever  varying,  however  slow  y,  in  the 
Aboriginal  characteristics  suggcs;ted  to  the  mind  l)y  tliis  useful  abstiac- 
Amprica.  ^Jqi^  .  r^y^^\  j,i  ^^q  New  Worlu  especially,  whore  population 
was  sparse,  and  habits  of  migration  prevailed,  rathor  tluui 
permanent  settlement,  we  must  especially  beware  of  usjutf 
'  race '  or  '  stock  '  in  the  sense  of  a  physiological  standard,  ot 
any  kind,  predetermined  by  nature. 
Advance-  Although  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  trencbant  line 
aIroiv^  "^  between  the  Algonquina  and  the  Iroquois  either  as  to  thoji' 
•luins.  physical  characteristics  or  their  advancement,  the  toiniei- 
people  relied  more  than  the  latter  on  natui'al  sources  of  sub- 
sistence. According  to  Charlevoix,  they  built  better  boats  ; 
presumably  they  were  better  boatmen  '.  Their  villages  wore 
smaller  and  more  scattered  ;  yet  in  some  instances  tlicy 
can  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by  those  of  the  Iroquois. 
Kaskaskia,  the  principal  village  of  the  Illinois  ^,  varied  in 
size  and  population  at  different  times.  Pere  Allouez,  on 
his  second  visit  {1677),  counted  the  long  houses  contained 
in  it  at  351  ;  and  as  every  long  house  contained  five  or  six 
hearths,  each  sometimes  shared  by  more  than  one  family, 
its  total  population  at  this  date  may  be  estimated  at 
about  10,000  souls '\  Other  villages  were  found,  equally 
or  almost  equally  large ;  the  average  size,  however,  in  the 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  best 
populated  in  the  Algonquin  area,  was  estimated  at  froiu  60 
to  80  long  houses.  It  accords  with  what  has  preceded,  and 
especially  with  the  legend  accounting  for  the  perennial  feud 
of  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  that  the  former,  if  not 
absolutely  the  better  hunters,  were  better  acquainted  with 


^      o.  cifc.,  torn.  iii.  letter  12. 

2  ot  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Kaskaskia,  but,  according 
tv  'irquette's  map,  at  some  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilhnois 
river    efore  it  takes  the  soutliward  turn. 

^  Allouez  says  that  he  found  i^  considerably  augmented  since  his 
visit  in  the  previous  year.  In  1674  it  had  been  estimated  at  300  long 
houses  and  8,000  souls  i^Dablon).  Hennepin  in  1679  estimated  it  at 
between  400  and  500  houses. 
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ihe  natural  food-resources  of  the  country;    it  is,  at  least,    BooKir. 
to  suppose  a 
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ilillicult  to  suppose  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  useful  plants  Ahuri,fnmi 
jiml  animals  afforded  by  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  the  Amirkn. 
North  American  interior — the  present  States  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  -  than  had  been  attained  by  the  Illinois  Indians. 
Allouex  tasted  14  species  of  roots,  dug  by  them  out  of  the 
prairie;  they  showed  or  described  to  him  42  different  wild 
fruits,  25  species  offish,  22  of  animals  captured  by  hunting, 
and  40  of  feathered  game.  Domestic  advancement  among 
tlie  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  seems  to  have  attained  nearly 
the  same  level.  Both  were  i^assionately  addicted  to  gaming  ; 
their  favourite  form  of  hazard  consisted  in  casting  upward 
live  plum-stones,  differe.itly  marked  or  coloured,  catching 
them  on  a  mat  or  dish.  This  imperfectly  developed  Patolli 
was  known  to  the  Canadian  Algonquins  as  *  pakesan ' ;  a  fact 
which  should  interest  ethnologists  who  regard  games  of  this 
kind  as  derived  from  the  Hindu  'pachisi '.' 

Unexpectedly,  perhaps,  fcr  the  reader,  we  are  at  this  stage  Tho  Na- 
of  our  ethno-geogi-apliical  survey  transported  perforce  into 
the  domain  of  history.     The  principal  historical  people  of 
the  New  World,  the  Nahuatlaca^  are  traceable  by  ethno- 
logical resemblances  to  a  district  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the 

'  It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  we  regard  this  as  an  accidental 
coincidence.  What  renders  it  more  curious  is  that  the  name  relates 
to  the  stone,  not  as  a  natural  substance,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
gaming.  The  player  is  'pakese';  the  stone  ' pakesan,' j)!.  'pakesanek'; 
tiiegame  itself,  'pakesan'  (Cuoq,  Lex.  de  hi  Langue  Algonquine).  As 
to  the  game  among  the  Iroquois,  see  De  la  Polherie,  op.  cit.,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  22-24. 

^  For  the  etymohgy  see  p.  139.  note  3.  'Nahuatl,'  freely  used  by 
nuiny  Americanists  as  the  proper  name  of  tlio  people  and  their 
liinguage,  appears  not  to  be  a  Mexican  word,  althougli  M.  Sim»5on 
calls  his  Mexican  dictionary  '  Lexique  de  la  Langue  Nahuatl.'  To 
use  such  a  word  as  an  adjective  ia  a  solecism  which  could  orly 
iiave  originated  with  some  person  possessing  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  language.  We  admit  that  it  is  found  in  Gomara,  a  writer 
to  whom  this  desciiption  applies,  and  in  other  writers  to  whom 
the  description  does  not  apidy.  But  no  amount  of  usage  could 
possibly  make  it  Mexican.     It  is  unknown  to  Sahagun. 
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Hook  II.    neighbourhood  of  that   nsHunit'd   by  us  to   have  boon  the 
Ahoridinal  original  seat  of  the  two    peoples   last    named  ;    there  are. 

Aiwrica.  jujoed,  Certain  indications  which  suggest  an  original  con- 
nexion, at  some  remote  time,  between  the  three  stocks '. 
If  our  conclusions  are  well  founded,  they  were  connoctod  in 
a  much  nearer  degree  with  a  congeries  of  small  groups  which 
are  still  seated  on  the  Psicific  coast  in  British  Columbia,  from 
whose  neighbourhood  they  had  emigrated  many  centuries 
before  the  Conquest.  At  this  date  their  northern  limit 
seems  to  have  been  near  the  northern  })oundary  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  stock  has  since  shifted  still  fiutlui 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and  its  modern  representatives  now 
only  touch,  in  a  single  district  and  for  a  short  distance,  tlie 
right-hand  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande.  While  the  Esquimaux 
spread  northward  around  the  coabts,  the  Athapascans  north- 
ward and  southward  in  the  interior,  the  Algonquins,  and 
subsequently  the  Iroquois,  eastward  towards  the  Atlantic. 
the  Nahuatlaca  spread,  by  a  range  of  migration  not  inferior 
to  any  of  these,  directly  southwards.  In  this  direction  their 
migration  evidently  preceded  that  of  the  Athapascans  ;  their 
original  seat  in  British  Columbia  probably  lay  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  original  home  of  the  last-named  people.  Nothing 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  two  stocks  folloAved  closely 
on  each  other ;  a  relation  still  perpetuated  in  the  fact  that 
the  Apaches  to  this  day  harass  the  northern  borders  of 
modern  Mexico,  as  their  ancestors  did  the  settlements  of  the 
Nahuatlaca  at  the  Conquest  ^  Advancing  between  the  well- 
populated  coast  on  the  right  hand  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  interior  wastes  on  the  left,  the  Nahuatlaca  were  probably 

'  Von  der  Gabelentz  (p.  173'  maintains  tlio  fundamental  unity 
of  the  Algonquin  and  Mexican  languages.  The  grounds,  however, 
of  this  conclusion  are  of  the  slightest  kind. 

*  See  the  narratives  of  the  Coronado  expedition  (1540-1542),  in 
wliich  they  figure  as  *  Querechos '  and  *  Teyas.'  Mr.  Bandolier  rightly 
identifies  them  with  the  Apaches.  Another  writer  idly  suggests  tiiat 
they  'may  have  been  Comanches.'  Wl)y  not  (Algonquin)  Cheyeiiiies 
or  Arapahoes  ? 
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tho  first  among  tho  great  migrating  stocks  of  the  North- West    Book  t 
to  come  in  contact  with  tribes  possessed  of  the  maixo  plant,  Aborni'm 
tho  foundation  of  their  own  higher  advancenuMit ;  and  we    ■'i'"   't''- 
venture  to  infer  tiiat  the  tidings  of  this  groat  staple  of  life, 
and  of  tho  fertile  and  hospitable  tracts  in  which  it  grew, 
accelerated   their   movements   and   drew  the   bulk   of  tho 
stock,  at  some  comparatively  early  period,  into  the  district 
comprised  between  the  southern  boundaries  of  Utah  and 
Colorado  on  tho   north  and  the  mountains  encircling  the 
valley  of  Mexico  on  tho  south.     In  northern  Mexico  they 
heciinie  acquainted  with  the  pulque  aloe,  which  was  probably 
cultivated  by  them  for  the  first  time  on  an  extensive  scale, 
though  the  aborigines  had  doubtless  learned  to  propagate  it 
artificially.     This  most  desirable  plant  manifestly  exercised 
on  them  an  attraction  not  less  than  that  of  the  great  American 
cereal  itself ;  Anahuac,  with  its  corn,  pulque,  and  honey,  was 
the  *  Promised  Land  '  of  America '.     Between  the  original 
seat  of  the  Nahuatlaca  and  their  new  district  of  settlement 
a  considerable  space  intervened,  to  be  in  time  filled  by  more 
intruders  from  among  the  coast  tribes — the  Shoshones,  the 
Salish,  the  Sal  aptin,  and  possibly  the  Dacota,  who  in  later 
times  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  spread 
over  the  Mississippi  valley.     The  ethnological  relations  of 
the  Nahuatlaca,   though  thus   cut   off  from   their   country 
of  origin,  are  too  marked  to  be  mistaken.     They  are  clearly 
akin  to  tribes  still  found  in  British  Columbia,  especially  to 
the  Tsimshian  and  the  group  called  the  Nootka-Columbian, 
which  includes  the  Wakash,  the  Ahts,  the  Haidah,  and  the 
Quaquiutl. 

Those  who  have  followed  our  general  discussion  on  Ian-  Etimo- 
guage  will  easily  test  the  reality  of  the  connexion  between  fftj^nitios  of 
Mexican,  the  existing  representative  of  the  original  Nahua-  *{^®  Nalum- 
tlatoUi,  and  the  languages  of  the  tribes  mentioned.     We 
do  not  found  any  substantial  argument  on  such  physical 
resemblances  as  may  be    still    discoverable  between   any 
'  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  405,  and  pp.  414-416. 
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Book  II.  Mexican  tribe  and  the  Indians  of  British  Cohimbia.  Thp 
Ahuriyinai  intermingling  of  other  stocks,   both   aboriginal  and  movf 

America,  recently  arrived,  with  the  primitive  Nahuatlaca,  must 
reduce  the  value  of  any  such  comparison  to  almost  nothing : 
recourse  must  be  mainly  had  to  the  permanent  arts  and 
habits  of  life  and  thought,  and  in  the  first  place  to  religious 
conceptions.  The  original  religion  of  the  Nahuatlaca  is  well 
known  ;  it  was  the  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  Man  of 
the  Sun,  who  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bird,  descended 
with  outspread  wings,  and  resumed  human  shape,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  mankind  in  the  arts  of  life '.  He  is 
emphatically  a  man,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  human  brethren:  he  is  also  recognised  as  an  ancestor. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  is  a  builder,  who  erects 
a  house  in  a  chosen  locality,  whence  he  travels,  visiting 
other  tribes ;  ultimately  he  disappears,  though  his  return, 
in  due  time,  is  confidently  expected.  He  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Sun  himself:  this  dread  being,  always 
the  prime  object  of  veneration,  has  a  v/orship  of  his  own. 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  distinguished  dead,  who 
dwell  in  or  with  him,  and  continue  to  influence  human 
fortunes.  This  remarkable  group  of  conceptions  constituted 
the  chief  part  of  the  Nahuatlacan  theology  :  recent  researches 
among  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  prove  abundantly 
that  it  still  flourishes  among  them  unaltered.  The  Thlingit 
recognise  Quetzalcohuatl  under  the  name  of  '  Yetl ' ;  the 
Quaquiutl  as  *  Kanikilak  ' ;  the  coast  Salish  as  '  Knnisnootl," 
'Quaaqa,'  or  'Slaalekam.'  Usually,  as  in  Mexico,  the  Man 
of  the  Sun  is  recognised  and  worshipped  apart  from  the 
Sun  himself.  The  Quaquiutl,  however,  distinguish  two 
generations  in  this  mythical  theology.  'Sentlae,' the  Sun 
himself,  descends  as  a  bird,  assumes  human  shape,  builds 
his  house  in  Yikamen,  and  visits  several  other  tribes,  before 
settling  among  the  Quaquiutl,  and  taking  a  woman  of  that 
tribe  to  wife.     Kanikilak,  the  Quetzalcohuatl  of  this  tribe. 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  588-596. 
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is  of  human  incarnation,  a  son  of  the  god,  rather  tlian  a  god    Book  11. 
in  his  own  person  ;  he  continues  tlie  work  of  his  father,  Aboriginal 
carrying  the  arts  of  hfe  over  all  the  world  '.  America. 

Among  these  tribes  an  ample  alimentary  basis  has  resulted  Arts  <>t  Lite 
in  the  development  of  many  forms  of  wealth.     The  name  of  n!w.'(  oast. 
the  Quaquiutl  illustrates  their  abundant  provision  of  food  ; 
it  means  'Smoke-of4he-World,'  and  is  intended  to  convey 
the  imi)ression  that  their  hospitality  is  such  that  the  smoke 
of  the  fires  at  which  their  food  is  roasted  fills  the  universe, 
and  that  the  fires  themselves  are  kept  burning  perpetually  -. 
Property  is  accumulated  in  the  form  of  food,  slaves,  and 
blankets,  and   is   lent   on  usury.     The   higher  and   lower 
classes  are   sharply  distinguished,  and  the   chiefs   possess 
great  authority.     Large  houses,  sea-going  boats,  said  to  be 
capable   of  carrying  a   hundred   men,   clothing,   furniture, 
weapons,  and  implements,  all  attest  an  advancement  which 
has  lasted   for   centuries,   and   has   crossed    the   boundary 
between  sufficiency  and  luxury.     Dancing,  poetry,  and  even 
a  species  of  drama,  have  been  developed  ;  but  what  most 
demands  our  attention  is  the  sculptor's  art.     Those  tribes 
carve  admirably  in  wood,  horn,  walrus  ivory,  and  a  black 
argillaceous  stone  :    nor  do  they  limit   themselves  to  the 
imitation  of  natural  objects.     They  excel  in  the  fanciful 
and   grotesque :    in   placing  the  human  figure    in   strange 
postures,   intermingling    it   with    devices    partly   original, 
partly  borrowed  from  animal  and  vegetable  forms  ;    they 
have  acquired  that  distinctive  and  somewhat  conventional 
manner  commonly  described  by  the  term  'style.'     What  is 
most  striking  is  that  this  style  approximates  so  nearly  to  the 
characteristic  style  of  Mexican  sculpture  that  those  who  visit 
the  British  Columbian  coast,  immediately  after  travelling  in 
Mexico,  at  once  recognise  perforce  the  resemblance  between 
the  two.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  substantial  identity 

'  British  Association,  Fiftli  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  N.  W. 
Tribes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1889,  pp.  29  51. 
'  F.  Boas,  Bulletin  of  American  Geographical  Society,  1896,  No.  3. 
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Book  If.    of  the  idol  foriiiH  of  Mexico,  so  familinr  to  the  student  of  tlm 
AbM^nui  P'»tu»'aS  witli  those  still  found  in  the  Iluidah  lodges.     Quo 
America,    traveller  draws  from  facts  of  this  kind  the  opposite  inferciuo 
to  that  deduced  by  ourselves  ;  ho  argues  that  the  Iiaid;ih 
Indians  must  have  emigrated  to  their  present  seat  from 
Mexico  or  Central  America '. 
Aiiti(|uif.v        The  advancement  of  the  Quaquiutl  and  Ilaidah,  it  may  bo 
"m'iitm!tJw'  5ii'gu6<5,  ^^  possihly  of  rocont  origin  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  dilll- 
N.W.coiiHt.  eult  to  suppose  that  it  has  maintained  itself  in  substantially 
the  same  form  so  long   that   the  ancient  and   long-extinct 
advancement  of  the  Toltecs  can  bo  considei-od  an  oll'shout 
from  it.     Such  arguments,  when  examined,   carry  no  con- 
viction.    All  circumstances    indicate    the   advancement  of 
these  tribes  as  re-mounting  to  the  remotest  antiquity  ;   un 
antiquity  scarcely,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Es([iii- 
maux  themselves,  and  preserved,  like  the  latter,  by  its  local 
isolation.     A  recent  investigator,  whose  judgment  may  bo 
trusted,  finds  the  closest  physical  resemblances  between  the 
North-coast  Indians  and  the  races  of  Eastern  Asia,  yet  with 
certain  variations  announcing  that  prolonged  isolation  which 
their  peculiar  advancement  abundantly  evinces-.     What  this 
resemblance  suggests  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux, 
is  not  so  much  relationship  by  migration  since  the  separa- 

'  Miirdiand,  Voyagos,  torn.  ii.  p.  282. 

^  IJoas,  loc.  cit.  iBulk'tin  of  American  Gcognipliical  Socioty, 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  229):  'Tho  visitor  is  first  of  all  struck  with  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  tho  natives  of  the  North  Pacific  (!o;ist 
with  the  races  of  Eastern  Asia.  Kven  after  u  long  ncqiniintiinco 
with  the  people  individuals  are  found  wliom  ono  might  alinoHt 
mistake  for  Asiatics.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  liowever,  the  face  of 
tho  Indian  is  much  heavier  built  :  his  hiiir  is  not  as  coarse  as  that 
of  Cliinamon  or  Japanese.  Young  persons  have  tlie  Ciiinoso  oye 
often  jn^t-  as  strongly  developed  as  the  Chinese  thomsclvos.  WV 
may  say  that  tlie  people,  particularly  those  of  the  northern  parts 
of  tho  territory,  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  and  the  East  Asiatic  races.  .  .  .  Th(^  hair  is  very 
frequently  slightly  wavy  and  brownish,  tho  complexion  very  light. 
There  are  even  a  few  tribes  among  whom  red  hair  and  almost  white 
complexions  occur.' 
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tioii  of  tho  two  continents,  as  relationship  })y  tho  local  con-  dook  ir 
tiiiiiity  which  procedod  tho  separation.  The  more  closely 
\v(*  investigate  this  advancement  of  tho  North-West  coast, 
tli(5  more  firmly  are  we  assured  that  it  has  suhsisted,  with 
little  or  no  change,  from  indefinitely  remote  times.  If,  as 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  it  represents  the  original  culture 
Iroin  which  that  of  the  Nahuatlaca  was  an  oflfshoot,  it  must 
lio  the  oldest  in  the  New  World ;  nor  can  we  forhear, 
though  with  hesitation,  from  recurring  to  tho  suggestion 
iiKul*^  in  a  previous  place',  tha^  it  possibly  represents  a  state 
of  culture  common  to  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  when  they 
wore  still  continuous,  having  an  American  nither  than  an 
Asiatic  character,  and  faint  traces  of  which  are  still  dis- 
(crnible  in  certain  i  Hs  of  Eastern  Asia.  Can  it  be  that 
the  mysterious  phoenix,  whose  legend  in  remote  times  over- 
s|)i(!ad  tho  Old  World  from  the  far  East — this  celestial 
visitor,  appearing  at  rare  intervals,  sometimes  as  a  winged 
lUiuiruped,  sometimes  as  an  eagle  incredibly  swift,  and  of 
Korgtious  plumage,  its  five  colours  symbolizing  the  cardinal 
virtues,  full  of  benevolence  to  man,  and  the  herald  of  a 
;>uklen  age"*,  is  no  other  than  the  Kanikilak-Quetzalcohuatl 
Iff  North  America?  It  would  be  easy  to  support  this  sug- 
mwtion  were  such  speculations  relevant  to  our  purpose,  and 
to  iuld  others  of  similar  scope'' ;  we  must,  however,  turn 
from  the  subject,  as  one  concerning  the  Orientalist  rather 
tliiiu  the  Americanist,  and  resume  our  investigation  of  the 
Xaliuatlacan  migrations. 

'  I'iige  300.  '''   Kiu^iiipfor,  Ilisloiro  du  Jnpon,  liv.  i.  <'h.  10. 

■  Several  coroal  grasses  akin  to  mai/**  an*  still  found  in  Eastern 
Asia  ( Asclierson,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  322^.  Wore  such  grasses  onoo 
'iminion,  in  some  former  period  and  under  other  climatic  conditions, 
t"  tlic  whole  Pacific  shore?  Are  the  lucky  and  unlucky  sefiuences 
if  (lays,  r<!ckoned  by  the  Jai)anese,  remotely  connected  with  tho 
lucky  and  unlu(!ky  periods  of  the  Mexican  noctidiurnal  cyctle  ?  Such 
|iiiints  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  readers  disposed  to  pursue 
tlio  siiliject :  and  any  substantial  results  which  niiglit  follow  such 
iiivostigations  are  as  likfdy  to  indicate  an  importation  of  elements 
>f  advancement  from  America  to  Asia  as  vice  veisil. 
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It  is  easy  to  identify  the  peculiar  form  of  the  food-qupst 
wliich  led  the  Nahuatlaca,  as  well  as  the  tribes  who  followed 
in  their  wake,  to  cross  the  coast  range  and  roam  soiithwjuv] 
along  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  great  mountain  range  of 
North  America.     This  district  was  t'len  the  haunt  not  on]\ 
of  the  mountain  goat  and  the  big-horn  sheep,  hut  of  th(- 
buffalo ;  and  at  the  time  M'^hen  these  migrations  took  place 
these  noble  game  animals,  unrivalled  on  the  continent  sin> 
by  the  Canadian  moose  and  wapiti  deer,  doubtless  existed  in 
numbers  and  covered  an  areu  of  M'hicli  the  correspond  iim 
facts  in  historical  times  afford  no  measured     Yet  even  iti 
historical  times  the  area  roamed   over   by  these  animals 
overlapped  the  area  of  maize-cultivation^;    and  it  may  lt^^ 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  uses  of  maize  became  known 
to  the  Nahuatlaca.  while  yet  in  the  hunter  stage — as  tluy 
undoubtedly  did,  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  to  tlu- 
Algonquins  and  Iroquois  — that  they  adopted  it  successively 
as  a  supplementary,  and  a  predominant  means  of  support. 
multiplied  in  the  district  still  indicated  by  numerous  ruined 

'  Game  becomes  more  nbunflant  as  tlie  sierra  is  followed  sonth- 
■wards.  '  Chihuahua,'  says  Mr.  Ruxton  (op.  cit.,  p.  155), '  is  a  paradise 
for  sportsmen.  In  the  mountains  are  found  two  species  of  bear — tin- 
common  black  or  American  bear,  and  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Piopi^y 
Mountains:  the  last  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  abundant  in  tin 
sierras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chihuahua.  The  carnero  cimanon— 
the  big-horn  or  Kocky  Mountain  sheep — is  also  common  on  the 
Cordillera.  Elk,  black-tailed  deer,  cola-prieta  (a  large  species  dt 
the  fallow  deer),  the  common  red  deer  of  America,  and  antelopt. 
abound  on  all  the  plains  and  sierras.  Of  smaller  game  pcccarie"- 
rjavali,  also  called  cojamate),  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  evirywlicn- 
numerous  ;  and  beavers  are  still  found  in  the  Gila,  the  Pecos,  tin 
Del  Norte,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Of  birds  the  faisan  (pais;ino\ 
a  species  of  pheasant — the  quail,  or  rather  a  bird  between  a  quail  nml 
a  partridge — avc  abundant;  while  every  variety  of  snipe  and  plover 
is  found  on  the  plains,  not  forgetting  the  gruya,  of  the  crane  kimi. 
whose  meat  is  excellent.*  From  the  last-named  bird  this  district 
may  havp  derived  the  name  of  Aztlan  =  'place-of-cranos.'  (See 
post,  p.  509.) 

■^  See  as  to  the  buffalo,  Castaneda's  narrative  of  Coronado's  expe 
dition. 
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jinehlos  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  New^  Mexico,  and  in  the  Book  11. 
northern  States  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  where  languages  Ahnrii/mai 
allied  to  the  Nahuatlatolli  of  historical  times  are  still  exten-  ■Ami'ricH. 
sively  spoken,  and  ultimately  found  their  chief  seat  in  and 
around  the  more  attractive  valley  of  Mexico  itself.  Through- 
ont  the  district  traversed  by  the  Nahuatlacii  in  their  migra- 
tions nature  Jiffords  an  alimentary  resource  well  adapted  to 
lead  man  to  the  use  and  cultivation  of  maize.  This  is  the 
familiar  mizquitl  (mezquit)  or  Mexican  acacia ;  a  thorny 
shrub  sometimes  10  or  12  feet  high,  of  unpleasing  appear- 
ance, the  seeds  of  which,  contained  in  a  small  pod,  resemble 
those  of  the  laburnum,  and  are  still  used  by  the  Apaches  to 
make  a  species  of  bread,  described  as  sweet  and  pleasant  in 
flavour^  Travellers  complain  of  the  monotonous  effect  of 
these  trees,  the  only  ones,  save  an  occasional  willow  shading 
i  spring,  found  for  hundreds  01  miles  together".  For  natives 
the  mizquitl  is  an  imj^ortant  source  of  food  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Nahuatlaca,  as  well  as  other  immigrants  who  followed 
them  to  Anahuac,  it  doubtless  assisted  in  preparing  the 
great  change  from  the  wandering  life  of  the  hunter  to  the 
settled  habits  of  the  cultivator.  In  Mexico  the  mizquitl 
was  always  pointed  to  as  having  furriished  bread  to  the 
Chicliimecs  while  the  cultivation  of  maize  was  as  yet 
scarcely  known''. 

Before  discussing  the  mig?'ations  of  the  Nahuatlaca  some  Aboriginc-s 
notion  must  be  conveyed  of  the  relatively  aboriginal  groups  Mexitau 
among  whom  they  settled.     A  glance  at  the  ethnographical  •^*'^t"'^*- 
map  shows   that   the   southern   portion    of  the   attractive 

'  ILrnandez  (Rer.  Med.  Nov.  Hisp.  Thesaurus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  24)  says 
that  it  took  its  name  from  its  seeds  (siliquis  edulibus  longisque,  et 
ilulcis  pergratique  saporis,  refortis  semine,  unde  soriita  est  nomen, 
Iliac  t't  inde  dependentibus).  'Izqui*=  many  ;  '  mizquitl '=  tree-of- 
iuany-sceds. 

'  Riixton,  op.  cit.,  ji.  156, 

^  Clavigero,  lib.  i.  sec.  9.  It  exudes  a  tliick  gum  (germanum 
gunnni  Arabicum,  cujus  hie  ingens  est  copia,  says  Hernandez),  and 
aftuidij  various  medicinal  preparations. 
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Book  IT.    district  in  which  they  established  themselves  was  occupifM]. 

Aboriginal  having  probably  Ijeen  so  occupied  during  many  centuries, 
by  a  congeries  of  peoples  distinct  from  each  other  in 
physical  character  and  language,  and  probably  representinq. 
even  thus  early,  \' ry  varied  grades  of  advancement \  This 
divided  and  varied  character  begins,  roughly  speaking,  at 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  city  of  Guadalajara  in  Xulisco  ;  its 
area  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  includes  the  southern  portions. 
with  nearly  half  the  area,  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
runs  continuously  to  Panama,  comprising  all  the  territoiy 
now  shared  among  the  various  republics  of  Central  America. 
All  groups  speaking  languages  other  than  Mexican  which 
are  found  beyond  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  aboriginal  relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca,  who 
threw  out  colonies  scattered  over  this  varied  district  in  its 
whole  extent.  Among  these  peoples,  one  group  stands  pro- 
minently forth — the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  with  the  other  tribes 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  in  the  Sierra  of  Chiapas  and 
Guatemala.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Maya  are  found 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  ruined  buildings  of  tlie 
American  aborigines — buildings  of  an  advanced  architec- 
tural type,  profusely  decorated  with  sculpture  to  which 
nothing  else  in  the  New  World  can  be  for  a  moment  com- 
pared. Some  among  the  Mexican  pinturas,  moreover,  exhibit 
a  style  of  art  closely  agreeing  with  that  found  in  the  Maya 


'  For  America  north  of  Mexico  the  achnirable  map  annexed  to  tlio 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  result  of 
many  yoars'  Investigation,  is  now  availahle.  For  the  Mexican  district 
the  reader  should  refer  to  the  'Carta  Etnografica '  by  Sen.  Manuel 
Orozco-y-Berra,  annexed  to  his  'Geografia  de  las  Lehguas  eto.  de 
Mexico,'  Mexico,  1864.  For  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador 
the  map  given  in  Dr.  Carl  Sapper's  'Das  NOrdliche  Mittel-Amerika' 
(Brunswick,  Vieweg,  1897)  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  As  the  map  first 
mentioned  shows  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  in  blank  outline,  the  reader  who  possesses  it  can  easily 
transfer  to  it  the  divisional  outlines  and  colouring  of  the  other  maps. 
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sculptures,  and  contain  symbols  evidently  belonging  to  the  Book  11. 
same  pictographic  system.  These  facts  lend  to  the  Maya  Ab^inai 
Jin  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  no  other  among  America. 
the  numerous  peojdes  of  the  Mexican  district  who  were 
unoriginal  relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca ;  an  opinion  has 
even  been  widely  entertained  that  the  Maya  possessed  an 
indigenous  culture,  independent  of,  though  parallel  to,  that 
of  the  Nahuatlaca,  to  which  the  latter  was  substantially 
indebted  for  some  of  its  principal  features.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  this  view  as  erroneous.  The  Maya  monu- 
ratnts  and  pinturas.  if  our  conclusions  are  well  founded, 
are  due  to  the  Toltecs,  a  branch  of  the  Nahu  ulacti  who  are 
regarded  by  general  consent  as  the  founders  of  the  higher 
advancement  in  this  region.  Induced,  by  causes  which  are 
somewhat  obscure,  to  quit  Tollan  and  seek  new  settlements 
thr  from  the  Mexican  valley,  the  Toltecs  are  known  to  have 
spread,  long  before  the  Discovf  •  .  into  Yucatan  and  Central 
America,  where  the  Conquistadores  learned  that  they  had 
founded  pvieblos  which  were  still  peopled  by  their  descen- 
dants. The  character  of  the  Maya  advancement  shows  that 
everything  embraced  in  it,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  maize- 
cultivation  and  some  peculiar  theological  traditions,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Nahuatlaca ;  and  for  our  own  purpose 
the  history  of  the  Maya  thus  merges  in  the  general  history 
of  the  latter  stock. 

To  the  northward  of  Tehuantepec  the  historical  ethno-  Aborigines 
graphy  of  the   district  is  less   easily  unravelled.     Before  and  the"^*^ 
reaching  the  main  body  of  the  Maya  people  in  Yucatan  the  adjoining 
Nahuatlaca  must  have  encountered  an  outlying  branch  of 
the  Maya  stock,  which  had  long  been  settled  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf  about  Tampico.     This  district,  from  its  abundant  yield 
of  the  '  huaxin '  (a  species  of  tamarind),  had  acquired  the 
name   Huaxtlan ;    hence    its    Maya-speaking    people    were 
called  by  the  Mexicans  Huaxteca.     Emigrants,  doubtless, 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Maya  stock  to  the  south  of 
Tehuantepec,  the  Huaxteca  had  been  long  enough  settled 
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u,  ,.K  ir.  .'il  lli»>  monlli  of  llio  principal  riv<>r  (liMfli.'ir^in^;'  inld  H,,, 
I\I«»\i«'im  j^nir  (o  <'n(ill(»  ili(>iu  lo  liiiik  iis  .'it>orii;iii!iI  rcliilivciv 
lo  I  lie  Nnl)»ijillji('A.  At  th(>  (\»n((n<>s(  llipy  w«M'«>  l\iiiii.|  ii, 
.1  s(!ti<>  ol'  iii(lt'pon(NMin>.  'I'll*'  witio  Mpi(>;u|  (loiniiiinn  cliiiiii,  (1 
lor  Tlnxralbm.  uliicli  Icxl  llicii  loiii;'  Imm'ii  it  lliim-,  ..f  |||,, 
pj)sl,  is  siiiil  lo  lmv(>  iiicliMlt><l  Hiom  ;  I1m>v  ('crl.'iinly  \\,.|,, 
iu»i  HiiUjofI  lo  rilher  of  llio  llino  liiiko  piiohloM.  I'.csj,!,,, 
|Im>  llniixl«M';V  Iwo  olhor  iiUorif^iiinl  p<>oploM,  |||(>  'roluimcs 
;in»l  llio  CIiomIjiIm.  octMipicd  tiislriclM  of  coiisidrnilijo  <'\l«  ni, 
ln'o.'ikiiii;"  llu>  liiit>  of  NaliiiJil  l:ic;m  o('cii|)iiiioti,  oii  llit'lmriil 


sht>r»^«  < 


)•'  llu>  IMoxiran  («iilf  ;   tin*   fornicr  h>  ilio  noil 
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of  \"ora  Cni/,,  llio  lalliM-  alH>nt  lln>  ni<»iilli  of  Ilio  'i'.il  .,, 
fivor.  Tlio  Mixloca  au«l  Zapoloca,  wlios(>  diHlricIs  ad; ''iicil 
oa(  i»  oIIkm'  on  llio  Parilii'  shoro.  lo  llu>  soiilhwanl  t)f  I'.Ix.n;,  i, 
ami  Iho  'rarasc.i  «tf  Miu'lioacati.  hold  moi'o  rousidoi-alM,'  a"'  •  , 
Idiii;-  U^fl  iip.loMchod  l>y  llu>  Nalnial lacaii  iinuiii;ral' >ii  ;  ilni 
Olomi.    wV-     slill   itdiahil,   Iho   plaloau    of   (Jiiana,)  ..nd 

(,^>u<M«>(ar(>.  \voi«>  al  Ihat  linu»  sproa<l  moro  widoly,  occnpviim 
a  n\uion  «^xl«>ndiii,i^  far  soulh  of  Ihoir  pn>sou|.  l»oiindarv.  .iiid 
iiu'ludin^'.  hoyond  roasonal)lo  douhl.  llio  oiiliro  valley  nf 
Moxioo.  Tho  pooplos  nbovi^  i>inmu>ral(>d  pn)l)al>ly  rfpicsciit 
lo  soino  »^xl(Mil  immiuralions  n(»l  \o\\\x,  aiihM'odonl  lo  (Iml  df 
llio  Naluiallaca.  In  llu^  caso  of  llio  lluaxli^ca  lliis  can 
hardly  ho  tlouMfiil  :  llio  Tolonat'  and  Chonlal  lani',ii!ii;('s. 
whioh  aro  un(h>rsloo«l  lo  ho  alliiMl  lo  olliors  spokiMi  to  (lio 
sonlh-oasiward  of  Iho  Yucalaii  poninsula,  possihly  aNo 
indioalo  a  nuntMnont  of  niiyraliou  from  soulh  lo  norUi  t'v 
Iho  shoro  of  tho  JMoxioau  (lulf.  Tho  Tarasoa  clainiod  (o  lir 
inunigrants  from  Iho  north,  and  ovon  lo  <'omo  from  the 
sanu^  slook  as  Iho  NaluuvHaoa  :  a  claim  rondorod  mon>  tli.iii 
doubtful  by  Ihoir  languai^o.  and  by  what  is  known  of  Ihoir 
othnical  charactor  and  institutions.  lmniii;rants  rc^Jalivcly 
to  tho  smallor  .yroups  nuMitionoil  bolow,  Ihoso  above  (muiuio- 
ratoil  may  bo  lakon  fo  havo  boon  for  Iho  most  part  aborii'iiial 
rolativoly  to  tho  Nahuatlaca,  though  some  of  thoso  non- 
Mexioan-spoaking  groups  may  possibly  havo  soitlod  in  Ana- 
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lav.iU  l»t  Mm*  vMlaiilic,  on  wbii'li  .side,  norlliward  of  Florida, 
iinljiiii;;  i.M  loiind  corictspoiKlin^  t(»  llio  ininiiloly-dividod 
sjioro  of  flu*  racilic,  il  in  roasonably  «  loar  ilial  I  boy  <!aii 
only  liavo  IxuMi  popiilalttd  by  ipi^^ralioii  from  Ibo  I'aoific 
sidi',  wboro  man  at,  (»n((*  b'lidod  io  incroa.so  boyond  IIk* 
liiiiit.s  of  oa..sy  snb.si.sii^nco,  and  was  drawn  to  ibo  iiiiorior  by 
tli(»  very  naliiro  of  lii.s  niodo  of  Hiibsisionco.  It  ini^^bi  b(f 
.siii;);o.sio<l  Ibal  novvly  arriving  IrilxiH  from  Norih-I'^aHioni 
A.sia  in  dilVoront  way.s  aciniloraiod  ibis  naliiral  process, 
litlicr  by  prossing  on  ibo  iribos  occiiityin;^'  ibo  Pacific  shore, 
or  by  ai  oiico  broakiiifjf  lliroiiyb  ibo  coasi  lino  ;md  Ihrowin;;' 
llunnsolvos  upon  the  Amorican  iiiiorior.  While  ibo  possi- 
l»ilily  of  continued  migration  from  Asia  in  post-glacial  tunes 
is  iiiidoniable,  we  cannot  aitribnto  any  substantial  weight 
ti»  the  suggestion.  (Jeography,  ethnology,  and  language 
iiiiil(i  with  a(!tual  tradition  in  [lointing  to  the  conclusion 
tliai  tbe  l*acific  coast  was  the  base  from  wbich  tbe  post- 

'  'llic     PopoldCiin,     Mixo,     Cliinaiit<'«;,     Zikiuc,     Mazatco,     Cui(.at«'(', 
clini'lio,  itc.     Tho  Mazahiui  an*  allicMl  to  tiio  Otoini. 
•'  StM'  p.  293. 
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Book  II.    glacial  settlement  of  the  interior,  in  all  its  parts,  took  plat 
this    explanation    probably  applies   equally  to   u    ' 


A  horiginal 
America, 


and 


South 
America 
in  glnciiil 

Times. 


smaller  inland  areas,  such  as  those  of  the  Caddo  and 
Kioway  Indians  in  North  Dacota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas.  In  the  Houth-East  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Moxican 
(Julf  some  remnants  of  the  earliest  population  might  lie 
expected  to  survive ;  but  the  Indians  of  the  Apalachian 
district  had  at  the  Discovery  attained  no  mean  degree  of 
advancement,  and  its  dominant  tribes  appear  to  have  largcK 
consisted  of  Carib  immigrants.  For  the  principal  survivin;; 
remains  of  the  pre-glacial  American  stocks  we  must  ajipar- 
ently  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  North  American  continent 
— in  the  mountains  of  Central  America,  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
and  the  recesses  of  the  Andes. 

Owing  to  (i)  the  general  situation  of  South  America  with 
reference  to  the  equator,  and  (2)  its  peculiar  configuration, 
a  much  larger  area  was  here  available  for  human  occupation. 
in  glacial  times,  than  in  North  America,  (i)  The  greutei 
part  of  North  America,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  its 
low  lands,  lies  northward  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of  noitli 
latitude.  South  America  lies  directly  under  the  equator : 
a  peculiarity  belonging  to  no  other  continent  or  large  island 
save  Africa,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The  equator  crosses  it 
in  about  its  mean  breadth,  leaving  to  the  northward  a  tract 
covering  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  including  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  and  part  of  Brazil.  If  the  breadtii 
of  an  equatorial  zone  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, at  60  degrees,  or  one  third  of  the  hemisphere  from 
pole  to  pole,  it  is  found  that  North  America  lies  sub.stan- 
tially  without  this  zone,  while  South  America  lies  sul)- 
stantially  within  it ;  North  America  is  almost  as  far  nortli- 
ward  of  the  equator  as  Europe,  South  America  only  less 
equatorial  in  aspect  than  Africa.  (2)  North  America  rapidly 
contracts  as  the  equator  is  approached  from  the  North  Pole : 
South  America  rapidly  expands  as  the  equator  is  approached 
from   the   South    Pole.     From   these   united   peculiarities. 
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iinclor  glacial  conditions,  the  inference  above  deduced  natur-    Book  it. 
ally  follows ;  and  the  general  elFect  of  these  causes,  and  of  Abonqmal 
others  presently  mentioned,  is  enhanced,  though  their  con-    -America. 
sequences   must    be    somewhat   dift'erent,    if    glaciation   is 
supposed    to   have   taken   jilaco    not  concurrently,    but   at 
tlifleront  epochs,  in  the  two  hemispheres.     If  the  contraiy 
liypothesis   of   concurrent    glaciation,    as  presented    on   an 
earlier  page  of  this  volume',  be  adopted,  the  ice  must  in. 
that  case  have  been  piled  along  the  great  mountain  range 
forming   the  Pacific  wall   of  the  Americas,   in  its  whole 
extent'.     In  North  America   this   elongated    and    elevated 
mass  mti'ged  in  a  vast  ice-field  of  lower  level  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  continental  area.     The  corresponding 
glaciated  area  of  low  level  in  South  America  must  in  any 
case    have    been    comparatively   small.      Allowing    for    it 
dimensions  corresponding   in   latitude   with    those   of  the 
northern  ice-field,  it  would  scarcely  have  extended  north- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  Kiver :  allowing  for  it  much 
greater  dimensions— as  much  as  10  more  degrees  of  latitude 
—the  greater  part  of  South  America  would  even  so  remain 
clear  of  ice.    Whether  glaciation  was  or  was  not  concurrent 
in  both  continents,  most  of  the  archaic  population  must  have 
once  been  collected  within  this  interior  unglaciated  area. 
The  contrast  produced  by  this  disi^arity  of  area  in  the  Post- 
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habitable  tracts  of  North  and  South  America  in  glacial  Migr^t 
times  is  heightened  by  an  equally  striking  contrast  in  their  y^  South 
distribution  relatively  to  the  glaciated  areas.  In  South 
America  the  Andes  closely  approach  the  coast,  and  the 
process  of  disglaciation  must  have  been  far  advanced  before 
its  elevated  littoral  valleys  were  uncovered.  In  North 
America,  even  supposing  glaciation  to  have  affected  the 
coast  region  of  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  this  region 
nuist  have  been  more  or  less  clear  of  ice  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  Hence,  as  disglaciation  advanced,  two  distinct 
areas,  of  unequal  extent,  would  have  been  affected  by  it — 
^  Page  72.  ^  Sef!  footnote,  page  383. 
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UooK  u.  u  North-Wcstern  ono  and  a  South-Eastern  one  ;  and  thcso 
were  separated  by  the  still  ice-hoiind  mountain  runjj;e.  In 
►South  America  the  area  free  from  ic<*  was  much  larger,  jind 
hiy  directly  under  the  equator;  it  would  have  formed 
a  single  tract,  partly  boundt^d  by  the  immense  chain  of  tiu- 
Andes,  and  partly  broken  up  by  the  interior  and  coast 
ranges  of  Brazil.  The  principle  of  post-glacial  movement— 
the  ascent  of  rivers  to  their  glacial  sources,  and  the  gijuliial 
occupation  o*'  the  slowly  disglaciated  districts — was  idi  ntioil 
in  both  continents.  But  the  sum  of  movements  alleciinif 
the  disglaciated  areas  was  in  South  America  small,  com- 
pared with  the  widely  ranging  migrations  of  North  America. 
The  field  for  such  movements  consisted  of  the  Andes  and 
montaila,  and  the  plains  of  Argentina  and  Patagonia  ;  west- 
ward of  the  Andes  migration  was  checked  by  the  Pacilic ; 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Buenos  Ayres  it  could  not  Ijc 
followed  by  advancement,  for  food  could  not  be  artilicially 
produced,  and  only  a  sparse  population  could  subsist.  Hence 
advancement  by  migrating  peoples  was  limited  to  the 
plateaux  and  valleys  of  the  Andes,  where  physical  con- 
ditions directly  favoured  it.  The  degree  of  progress  attained, 
nevertheless,  in  these  circumstances  was  lower  than  that 
reached  by  the  migrating  peoples  of  North  America  ;  a  resuU 
to  some  extent  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  formed  by  a  more  prolonged  occupation  of  the 
forested  lower  levels  of  the  interior,  were  less  flexiljle  and 
more  firmly  rooted,  and  that  the  areas  suitable  for  advance- 
ment were  of  comparatively  small  extent,  isolated  from 
each  other  difficult  of  discovery,  and  of  access  when  dis- 
covered, ail'  therefore  much  less  liable  to  be  overrun  by 
competing  swarms  of  different  stocks.  To  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  rather  than  to  any  original  inferiority  in  mental 
capacity,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  Peruvians  oi' 
the  Sierra,  though  good  warriors,  and  living  under  an  aMy 
organised  government,  were  pronounced  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries  to  be  of  grosser  intellect  than  the  Mexicans, 
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who  hold  i\  district   long  open   to  invasion  by  siic<GSsive    Book  ir. 
groups  of  ininiigr.ints,  each  of  which  probubly  borrowed  ,\horhihnii 
some  elements  of  nuitcriiil  and  mental  advancement  from    ^> '""•''"• 
its  neighbours. 

Another  physical  difference  obsGrval)lo  between  the  two  Navignti..ii 
Americas  led  to  important  consequences.     The  equatorial  Anie"  ' 
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situation  of  South  America,  coupled  with  other  geographical 
conditions  above  mentioned,  subjects  its  northern  tracts  to 
an  anqtler  rainfall ;  and  the  great  river  systems  which  return 
to  the  Atlantic  the  dense  moisture  ever  flung  against  the 
Andes  by  the  winds  of  the  equatorial  belt  fostered  a  more 
general  acquaintance  with  river-navigation.  The  tribes  who 
navigated  the  two  greatest  South  American  fluvial  systems, 
those  of  the  Amazon  and  Plate  Rivers,  navigated  the  ocean, 
if  at  all,  only  to  a  trifling  extent '  ;  for  the  sea  outside  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers  is  devoid  of  islands,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Orinoco  directly  induced  its  navigators  to  explore 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Mexican  Gulf.  Lacking  any  such 
direct  inducement  to  maritime  enterprise,  the  dwellers  on 
the  Amazon  and  Plate  Rivers  followed  the  upper  tributaries 
of  these  streams  to  those  points  w^here  canoe  navigation 
ceases  to  be  practicable,  ascended  the  deep  gorges  which 
pierce  the  mighty  rampart  of  the  Andes,  and  spread  over  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  sierra.  The 
Caribs  of  the  Orinoco,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  by  the 
easiest  of  transitions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ocean.  This 
river  enters  the  sea  within  sight  of  Trinidad,  from  which 
point  a  continuous  chain  of  islands  conducted  these  adven- 
turous explorers  to  the  greater  Antilles,  and  thence  to  Florida 
and  Yucatan.  In  the  vast  area  intervening  between  the 
settled. districts  of  the  Andes  on  the  West  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  the  East,  there  is  little  to  detain  the  historical 
enquirer  ;  it  nevertheless  contains  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  Southern  continent,  includes  so  many  aboriginal 
peov>k3,   and  represents  habits  of  life  probably  belonging 

^  See  post,  p.  430. 
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Hook  II.    to    SO  remote   a    past,    that   it   cannot    be   passed    over   in 
silence. 

The  familiar  distinction  of  North  and  South,  so  important 
in  North  American  history,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  Houtli 


SoiitJ) 
AiiKiricii 


A  horii/hial 
A  iiterka. 

'Nortli' 
and 

Soutii'in  America  .also  :  such  a  division,  in  fact,  is  traced  by  the  luuui 
of  nature  in  the  configuration  of  the  Southern  continent. 
The  great  bight  of  the  Pacific  shore  which  has  its  apex  at 
Tacna  and  Arica,  about  halfway  between  Panama  and 
Cape  Horn,  follows  the  outline  of  an  obtuse  angle  into 
which  nature  has  here  bent  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes. 
This  angle  is  buttressed  from  the  interior  by  an  enormous 
counterfort  of  lower  moimtain  country,  extending  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  main  part  of  tii* 
highlands  of  Bolivia,  and  separating  the  tributaries  of  the 
Anuizon  River  from  those  of  the  Plate  Kiver.  Northern 
South  America,  including  in  this  division  the  great  Bolivian 
counterfort  itself,  together  with  Peru,  most  of  Brazil,  and 
all  that  lies  to  the  north  of  them,  lies  within  the  troi)ical 
boundary.  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  most  of  Para- 
guay, lie  without  it  ;  and  the  demarcation  lino  thus  traced 
will  be  found  serviceable  as  an  aid  in  ethnography  and 
history  alike.  A  single  illustration  must  here  suffice,  Tlio 
Aymara,  who  established  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Titi- 
caca,  wkence  they  spread  northward  and  westward,  ascended 
the  mountains,  pursuing  the  subsequently  domesticated  hua- 
naco,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Bolivian  counterfort,  that 
is,  from  the  basin  of  the  Plate  liivrr.  The  maize-growing 
immigrants  who  previously  reached  northern  Peru  from  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon  River  ascended  from  the  north  side  of 
the  counterfort.  In  the  mountain  valleys  of  middle  Peru 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Aymara  ;  and  this  conjunc- 
tion of  a  Southern  with  a  Northern  people  produced  that 
combined  advancement,  leased  on  llama-herding  and  maizo- 
cultivation,  which  characterised  the  Inca  dominion. 

The  distribution  of  the  North  American  tribes  is  complex 
and  of  difficult  interpretation  ;  but  on  turning  to  the  Soutli 
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American  interior  the  soul  of  the  ethnographer  may  well    Book  h. 
sink  within  him.     Pursuing  our  classili cation  by  languages.  Ahoriqiwa 
we   find    more    than    2;-;o   linguistic   stocks  enumerated   in    Amerira. 
Brazil  alone  ;  and  as  this  country  comprises  nearly  half  the  th^'l^,^^"/l^ 
entire  area  of  South  America,  to  estimate  the  total  number  Amcruim 

«  r.       11       *  •  1  1  11  interior  — 

of  South  American  languages  at  400  cannot  l)e  an  exces-  the  Tupi- 
sive  computation.  The  task  of  investigating  the  Brazilian  C!"fnani, 
languages  methodically  has  scarcely  been  attempted,  and 
it  is  doul)tful  Y,]i ether  they  admit  of  any  regular  classifica- 
tion. Some  u.  ightly  more  advanced  in  type  tlian  others; 
all  save  a  few  approximate  to  the  lowest  American  standard. 
Here  and  there  the  language  of  an  expanding  stock  shows 
niavks  of  advancement,  and  overspreads  a  larger  area  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  total  number  of  languages  has  diminished, 
and  is  probably  still  diminishing.  Among  these  expanding 
stocks  the  most  prominent  is  the  Tupi-Guarani '.  Originally 
seated,  it  seems  probable,  under  the  tropic,  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Paraguay  river,  where  they  practised  maize- 
cultivation  at  an  early  period,  this  vigorous  people  spread 
westwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquisaca  and  Cocha- 
haniba,  northwards  to  the  Amazon  Eivor  and  eastwards  to 
the  Atlantic,  covering  a  space  as  large  as  the  Algonquin 
area  in  North  America,  and  everywhere  overcoming  by  their 
superior  military  organisation  the  resistance  of  the  lower 
tribes  among  which  they  intruded.  The  l)eginning  of  their 
migrations  dates  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Dis- 
covery.    Geographically  they  are  now  distinguished  as  the 
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'  'Tupi*  is  explained  us  ^  'place,'  being  either  a  proper  name 
deiidting  the  original  seat  of  this  people,  or  a  variant  of  'taba'  = 
puoblo.  They  call  themselves  'Tupinaniba '  ;  'Mha'  is  by  sonio 
ixplained  as  'warrior,"  'na'  being  enphnnic.  Von  Martins  thinks 
tlie  word  should  be  'Tnpiamiina'  (' anania '=  allied  by  kinship). 
'Gua  rani,' prop.  '  Guarinihara '=  'warrior '  ignarinT  =  war  :  Ouarani 
is  sdinetimes  erroneonsly  traced  to  the  Sp.  'gncrra,' -=  war).  The 
Tupi-Guarani  langnago  has  long  been  the  '  lingoa  geral'  or  'universal 
language'  of  lirazil,  Tliere  is  a  short  grammar  in  English  by  Caval- 
canti  (^'Tho  lirasilian  Language,'  Ilio  Janeiro,  1883). 
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iJuoK  II,    South  Tupi  or  true  Guarani,  found  in  Paraguay  and  the 
Aburiqinai  Argentine  jirovince  of  Corrientes,  who  once  held  the  tract 

Aiwrica.  oii'itward  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Kivers.  in  tlie  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  present 
I?epul)lic  of  Uruguay,  but  have  been  driven  from  most  ot 
these  districts  by  colonisation;  the  East  Tupi,  inhabiting 
the  coast  between  the  island  of  Santa  Catarina  and  tin- 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  ;  the  North  Tupi,  who  survive 
as  a  renmant  in  the  Province  of  Para,  and  on  both  shores  of 
the  Amazon  River,  and  are  traceable  through  Eastern  Guiana ; 
the  Central  Tupi,  between  the  Tocantins  and  Madeira  Rivers ; 
and  the  West  Tupi  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  The  Tupi. 
even  their  lowest  branch,  the  Central  Tupi  -are  excellciit 
agriculturists.  They  cultivate  manioc,  maize,  beans,  l)ananas, 
the  cara  (Dioscorea)  root,  and  cotton.  They  are  adniivablc 
navigators.  Formerly  they  wrought  large  dug-out  canoes 
carrying  50  or  60  men,  in  which  they  put  out  to  sea  from 
the  Amazon  River,  and  explored  the  shore  of  Guiana.  .Siuli 
boats  are  no  longer  made  ;  but  their  smaller  river  Iwats 
are  well  constructed,  and  the  navigation  of  many  small 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River  is  chiefly  carried  on  liv 
Tupi  sai'ors  and  pilots. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  precedes  that  the  Tupi 
represent  tlie  highest  grade  of  advancement  attained  by 
the  Indians  of  the  South  American  interior.  A  few  other 
Brazilian  groups  represent  less  advanced  stages  of  local 
extension  and  material  progress'.      A  large  proportion  of 

'  Von  Martius  recognises  seven  such  groups:  (i)  the  Ges  or  CrciTis 
[2\  the  Goyataciis,  (3)  the  Crens  or  Gui'iv-ns,  (4)  the  Guck  or  Cin'n. 
(5'  the  Parexis,  (6)  the  Guaycurus  ur  Leiigoiis,  and  (7)  the  Aruac 
perhaps  identical  witli  the  Arawaks  of  Guiana  and  the  Antilles.  Tlie 
Ges  (proliably  =  'fathers')  or  Crans  (probably  =  'sons',,  called  ]>\ 
the  East  Tupi  'Tapuyas'  or  '  vvestern'  folk,  dwelt  at  the  CoiKpKst 
in  the  lluvial  basin  of  the  Tocantins.  They  now  form  the  bulk  ot 
the  non-Tupi  Indians  of  the  province  of  Goynz,  and  spread  into  Mato 
Grosso,  S.  Paulo,  and  Maranluio.  Tliey  are  well-formed  and  affile, 
clever  fisliermen   and  navigators,  and  largely  live  on  the  fruits  of 
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the  great  Brazilian  interior  is  still  sparsely  occupied  l)y  Book  it. 
dwindling  stocks  in  the  lowest  stage  of  human  existence.  Aharhiinai 
The  Bolivian  highlands  and  their  slopes  are  chiefly  peopled 
hy  Aymara  and  Quichua  Indians,  long  since  civilised  by 
the  missionary.  The  hot  moist  region  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  still  the  seat  of  tribes  of  lower  type— the 
Taciuias,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Upper  Beni  River, 
now  for  the  most  part  Christian i.sed  ;  the  Yur.acares.  and 
Mosetenas,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the  wild  state  ;  and 
the  Marojias,  who  remain  wholly  savage.  In  the  plains  of 
Bolivia  the  lower  race  seems  to  merge  into  the  Pampas 
Indians  of  Argentina,  here  represented  hj  the  Moxos  and 
Chiquitos  ;  while  the  Guarayos,  Chirihuanos,  and  Sirionos 
are  regardovl  ll\V  ethnographers  as  branches  of  the  Tupi- 
Guarani.  In  Argentina  the  aborigines  are  distinguished  as 
Southern  and  Northern,  besides  the  tribes  of  the  Andes, 
among  whom  the  Quichua  Innguage  is  largely  spoken.  The 
Northern  group,  which  includes  the  aborigines  of  Paraguay, 
is  made  up  of  Guarani,  with  a  few  tribes  such  as  the 
Mataccos  and  Abipones,  distinguish.able  from  tliem  not  only 
Ity  language,  but  by  a  somewhat  lower  grade  of  advance- 
ment, and  by  a  certain  physical  inferiority.  The  Southern 
includes  the  Pampas  Indians,  known  among  themselves 
as  *  Auca,'  and  the  Puelche  and  Tehuelche  of  Patagonia. 
Closely  allied  to  the  latter  group  are  the  Araucans  of  Chile, 
a  robust  people  mostly  inhabiting  the  forest,  although  at 
the  Spanish  Conquest  a  certain  degree  of  advancement 
based  on  agricultiu'e  existed  in  the  northern  valleys.    Tradi- 

fol•(^t  troos.  Attempts  to  civilise  them  have  usually  failed.  The 
(ioyntaca  tribes,  who  were  encountered  on  the  coast,  sciattered  among 
the  Tupi.  had  a  more  limited  range.  Among  the  '  Cren  '  group,  the 
Botmnides  and  Coroados  are  the  best  known  stocks  ;  the  (Juatos  are 
issif^ned  to  this  group.  The  'Guck  '  group,  which  includes  the  Kiriri, 
i-  said  to  'traverse  the  human  ocean'  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  from 
\v(  st  to  ea.st,  'like  a  gulf  stream'  i^Wappilus,  in  8tein  and  Ilorschel- 
iiiann's  '  Geographie,'  vol.  i.  y>.  1388,  to  which  work  the  reader  is 
roforred  for  the  best  short  account  of  all  these  gi'oups). 
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Hook  IT.  tioii  reported  those  dwelling  north  of  the  river  Maule  to 
Ahorinhmi  ^^''^^'^  o"ce  been  tribiitaiy  to  the  Coipac-Ineas  of  Cuzco.  wlio 
America,  were  themselves,  perhaps,  descended  from  a  triho  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Fuegians,  whom  some  ethnologists  ludj. 
croiisly  doseri])e  as  a  '  southern  branch  of  the  Esquimaux." 
are  probably  of  the  Araucan  race,  and  have  doubtless  been 
driven  to  the  inhospitable  shore  which  they  now  inhabit  by 
the  pressure  of  more  powerful  neighbours. 
The  Caiibs.  In  a  situation  geographically  intermediate  between  tho 
two  great  advanced  peoples  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
continents — the  Nahuatlaca  in  Mexico  and  the  Quicluia- 
Aymara  in  Peru — were  the  Caribs  ;  a  South  American 
people  who  were  in  communication  by  sea  with  the  Nv  itliern 
continent.  They  are  often  considered  to  be  merely  tiie 
northernmost  offshoot  of  the  Tupi-Guarani,  an  opinion  which 
no  rational  ethnologist  will  dismiss  as  wholly  improbiil^Ic, 
They  possessed  something  of  the  restless  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  stock,  although  their  wanderings  took 
place  by  sea  instead  of  by  land  ;  and  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  they  were  the  carriers  of  advancement  between  the  two 
Americas.  No  American  stock  was  more  familiar  with  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  which  bears  to  this  day  th?  name  given 
to  it  in  one  of  the  Carib  dialects  ;  and  their  situation  and 
maritime  pursuits  remove  all  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  maize-cultivation  in  North  and  South 
America.  We  have  shown  reason  for  thinking  mai  o 
have  been  indigenous  in  Paraguay,  and  probably  ii  k  r 
parts  of  the  South  American  interior  within  a  compar;  i  ively 
short  distance  of  the  great  mountain  range.  From  Pa  ^uay 
the  Tujii-Guarani  carried  maize  with  them  in  their  pr  longed 
migrations  across  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  Atlai  coast. 
Possibly  it  may  have  been  indigenous  on  the  northern  shores 
of  South  America.  It  may,  however,  have  been  brought 
from  Central  America  or  Mexico,  where  it  was  undou  >todly 
indigenous,  by  the  Caribs ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  people 
si^read  the  cultivation  of  both  maize  and  manioc  over  the 
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West  Indian  islands.     Recent   investigations  indicate  that    Book  ri. 
this  maritime  movement  by  no  means  ended  hero.     Traces  Ah^-hiiwii 
iif  the  Caribs  are  found  on  many  shores  of  the  Caribbean    ^l '«'''■'<". 
S>a  and  Mexican    Gulf.     The    Indians  of  Florida,   at    the 
Discovery,  seem   to  have  been   of  Caril)  origin  '  ;  and  our 
(omparative   examination    of  languages  suggests  that   this 
people  even  ascended  the  Mississippi,  struck  into  the  centre 
of  the   North   American   continent,   and  were  perhaps  the 
iiriu'inal  founders  of  the  long  since  vanished  culture  of  the 
Mound-builders. 

The  Cariljs,   if  the   view   above  taken  be  well  founded,  Caribs 
should  rank  aniong  the  great  adventurous  stocks  of  the  New 
World  :  and  the  interest  attaching  to  them    is  absolutely  ^'" 

.  -'   South 

unique.  They  are  the  only  American  people  who  became  Amorloa. 
true  maritime  explorers  ;  the  only  one  which  colonised,  on 
;i  large  scale,  by  se.)  voyages  ;  the  only  one  which  can  be 
(frtiunly  atfirmod  U,  have  bridged,  in  liisterical  times,  the 
sri'lf  separating  the  Northern  from  the  Son  hern  continent. 
Li  actvial  extent  their  movement  exceeds  the  terrestrial 
mi,T;Tations  of  the  Athapascans,  Algonquins,  and  Iroquois. 
■jiuils  those  of  i;he  Nahuatlaca,  and  is  only  surpassed  bj' 
the  mar^'eilous  peregrinations  of  the  Esquimauv.  Unlike 
iihv  of  theise  peoples,  it  seems  probable  tliat  they  habitually 
traversed  their  lines  of  navigation  both  ways,  forth  anil 
back,  in  their  full  extent,  and  carried  on  by  them  a  true 
maritime  trad".  Originally  seate*!  in  the  interior  of  Vene- 
zuela and  tlie  Guianas,  the  Orinoco,  with  its  tributra-ies, 
iiiid  the  othev  easily  navigated  rivers  of  tliat  well-w;itered 
region  were  their  first  school  of  seamanship.  Fi'vrj  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  it  was  tasy,  when  the  difftculties 
presented  by  the  Boca  del  Drago  had  been  si  '  :  ■•-  iited,  to 
explore  the  Antilles,  and  to  found  colonies  in  die  fertile 
valleys  of  these  attractive  isles  ;  and  physical  conditions 
invsistibly  led  them  to  coast  the  shore  of  the  continent  to 
the  westward.  The  equatorial  current,  which  follows  this 
'  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rt-jiort,  )t.  123 ;  ante,  pp.  285,  286. 
VOL.  II.  T  i 
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13.J0K  II,    shore  at  u  distance  of  30  miles  with  a  velocity  of  two  miles 
Afmriyinal  ^^  hour,  ousily  Conducted  them  to  the  Mosquito  coast  uf 

Avierica.    Nicaragua,    and    hence    to    Honduras    and    Yucatan  ;    thf- 
north-east  trade  wind,  moreover,  would  have  assisted  [h^- 
voyage,    even   had    the    principle  of   the   sail   been   as  yet 
unknown  to  them'.     The  return  voyage  was  no  less  easj-. 
A  swift  counter-current,  30  miles  wide,  runs  south  and  ea^t 
along  the  Mosquito,  Costa  Eica,  and  Panama  coasts,  as  lar 
as  I*orto  Bello  in  Colojnbia.     As  tliis  point  is  reached,  tlie 
current  narrows  and  its  force  abates  ;  it  continues,  never- 
theless, in  a  less  marked  form,  setting  eastward  along-  tht^ 
shores  of  Coloml.»ia  and  Venezuela  as  far  as  Guiana.     On 
the  secure  basis  of  these  parallel  but  contrary  currents  the 
Carib  seamen  may  easily  have  extended  their  voyages,  until 
they  comprised  the  two  great  inland  sea-basins  separatiim 
North  and  South  America,  in  every  part  '\     If — as  language 
seems  to  show,  a;id  antecedent  probability  '-  .^jrests — they 

'  The  navigating  Indians  of  both  tlie  Orinoco  and  th.  Aniaznn 
river  are  said  to  have  used  yails.  Statements  to  this  effect  liavc 
sometimes  been  doubted  ;  but,  as  it  seems,  with  no  sufficient  reason. 
The  principle  of  the  yail  Is  siuqile  and  obvious  ;  cotton,  whieli  \va^ 
cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  into  clotli  in  both  districts,  aifonleil 
an  extremely  suitable  material. 

-  Colonel  G.  E.  Church,  'Costa  Rica'  (The  Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  X.  No.  I.  July,  1897,  pp.  80-84).  Costa  Rica,  says  the  wrilti, 
'was  once  the  debatable  ground  between  the  powerful  Mexicnii 
immigrant  and  the  warlike  Caribs.'  .  .  .  But  *the  Carib,  buing  ■• 
the  lowlands,  would  naturally  never  settle  among  the  mountain- ; 
were  I  engaged  in  ethnological  research  I  should  never  look  fii 
traces  of  him  at  any  point  1000  feet  above  the  sea.'  ...  'No  dou.l  1 
the  topography  of  the  coiuitry  caused  extensive  segmentation  1! 
tribes;  and  I  have  observed,  especially  in  the  Amazon  valley,  tli;U 
when  this  takes  place  they  begin  rapidly  to  differentiate  their  laiiguagi, 
which  ultimately  almost  drops  its  original  type.  The  ethnology  ut 
the  New  World  has  been  gieatly  confounded  and  entangled  ))y  tlu 
habit,  in  which  anciont  and  modern  explores  have  indulged,  ot 
designating  as  'tribes'  what  are  merely  gentes  that  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  disintegrate.'  .  ,  .  'Wherever  Mexican  or  Coloniliiaii 
Indian  entered  the  Atlantic  lowland  belt,  he  probably  met  tin 
Carib ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  tliat  the  latter  left  them  little  peaci.' 
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asfpiuled  the  Mississippi,  they  may  possibly  have  carried 
tiiither  the  maize  and  other  alimentary  plants  of  Mexico 
and  South  Amei'ica,  besides  tobacco  and  cotton.  All  those 
they  hirgely  cultivated,  l)oth  in  their  own  country  and  in 
the  Antilles  ;  and  nothing  forluds  the  conjecture  that  the 
high  agricultural  advancement  once  found  on  the  Ijanks  of 
the  Great  Water  and  its  tri))utaries  was  due,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  a  colonisation  which  the  Caribs  began.  It  is 
possible  tliat  maize  and  its  accompanying  plants  found 
their  way  into  the  district,  as  through  a  secondary  channel, 
l»y  way  of  the  southern  fork  of  the  Platte  River,  which 
rises  adversely  from  the  same  ridge  as  the  Rio  del  Norte 
(if  New  Mexico.  The  balance,  neveivh  ic-jS,  of  probability 
appears  to  l)e  in  favour  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  principal 
route  by  which  the  communication  took  place  ;  the  number 
and  extent,  moreover,  of  the  ancient  pueblos  which  once 
existed  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  strongly 
'suggest  a  system  of  regular  commerce,  such  as  the  Caribs 
are  known  to  have  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  Mexico. 
In  the  latter  district,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the  Caribs 
appear  to  have  purchased  the  surplus  tributes  rendered  by 
the  sei-vient  to  the  dominant  pueblos,  and  transported  them 
in  large  canoes  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  districts  lying  to  the 
southward  \ 

The  Caribs,  then,  might  easily  liave  spread  the  elements 
of  culture  throughout  a  vast  tract  comprising  the  interior  of 
the  Northern  continent  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Southern 
one.  How  far  did  this  district  extend  in  South  America  ? 
Did  it  comprise  New  Granada,  and  even  Peru  ?  The  lormer 
question  may  confidently  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
not  only  are  Tunja  and  Bogota  quickly  and  directly  reached 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Magdalena  River,  but  a  second 
access  is  provided  by  the  Meta,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  original  seat  of  the  Carib  stock.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Cliibcha  therefore  lay  within  the  scope  of  t lie 

^  See  post,  page  521. 
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Jtor.K  II     Cai-il>  voy.ifres  and  thbir  natural  connoxions.     To  the  soiitli- 
Ahoriiihi.ii  ovarii  of  New  Granada  the  insuperable  mountain  barrior  ot 

AiniTica.  f^^^j^j  Pastos  probably  kept  the  districts  of  Quito  and  IV-ni 
from  tlieir  knowledge '.  Yet  formidable  as  was  this  barrier, 
the  district  of  the  Inca  domination  was  bei'e  so  close  to  the 
area  througb  which  tbo  Carib  communication  extoiuled  (hat 
some  imperfect  sense  of  its  contiguity  cannot  have  l)eeii 
wholly  wanting  ;  and  an  easier  chanu"!  of  pf)ssible  iiittr- 
course  is  suggested  when  we  trace  the  Carib  explorations  to 
tlieir  contact  with  the  Pacific  at  Panama.  With  the  great 
South  Sea  tliey  miglit  well  liave  become  acquainted  throijgli 
their  communications  with  Mexico  ;  it  is  certain  that  tin  v 
had  a  knowledge  of  it  further  southward.  In  Costa  Kjea. 
Chiriqui,  and  Panama  the  Caribs  have  left  undoul)ted  traces 
of  their  presence  — perhaps  of  a  conquest  and  settleinont 
by  them  of  extensive  areas  in  those  provinces ;  and  tlu 
Cueva  language,  spoken  by  the  Chocoama  Indians.  wIk, 
inhabited  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  isthmus,  is  descrilx-d  as 
having  an  infusion  of  Carib  elements  -.  Here  the  SpaniaicU 
gained  the  intelligence  which  led  them  to  the  shores  of  Peru ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  had  the  geographical 
knowledge  possessed  by  or  within  the  reach  of  different 
sections  of  the  Carib  race  been  gathered  into  one  mass,  il 
would  have  comprised,  in  some  sense  and  to  some  extent. 
the  entire  area  of  social  progress  in  the  New  World,  from 
Canada  in  the  North  to  the  borders  of  Chile  in  the  South.  In 
these  circumstances  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at  encouuteiina 
in  any  part  of  this  area  any  element  connected  with  the  arts  of 
life,  whether  plant,  metal,  stone,  or  pottery,  though  obviously 
foreign  to  the  district  where  it  may  be  found.  Througli  flit- 
Carib  voyages  all  such  elements  might  have  been  tranv 
ported,  by  an  easy  circulation,  from  any  part  to  any  other. 
however  remote ;  practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  niiglii 
oljviously  have  been  spread  from  people  to  people  in  the  same 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  290. 

*  Codazzi,  quoted  by  Colonel  Church,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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way.  The  maritime  activity  of  the  Caiibs  may  perhaps  furiiisli  Uooh  11 
the  solution  of  other  difficulties  in  American  ethnology.  The 
ivmai'kable  culture  found  in  the  Yuncapata  of  Peru  was 
independent  of,  and  in  some  resjxjcts  superior  to,  that 
I'liiuuled  by  the  Incas  in  the  Sierra  ;  and  a  distinct  tradition 
survived  at  the  Conquest  that  the  builders  of  certain  [nieblos 
hiid  come  by  sea'.  Were  they  Caribs  from  Panama ?  We  do 
not  answer  this  question  in  the  atfirmativo ;  but  no  prudent 
t-thnologist  would  decisively  answer  it  in  the  negative. 

While  the  advancing  peoples  of  the  New  World  may  Naimw 
to  the  extent  ;  ,bovo  indicated  be  considered  as  possessing  ),'"st„ri,!ai 
the  means  of  intercommunication,  there  appears  to  have  knowirdpe. 
iieeu  very  little  permanent  and  continuous  intercourse  and 
interaction  between  one  people  and  another ;  and  different 
liranches  of  the  same  stock  seem  often  to  jiave  lapsed  easily 
into  a  permanent  state  of  mutual  isolation.  The  natural 
area  of  consciousness  and  activity  is  not  the  linguistic,  but 
the  tribal  one ;  and  permanent  settlement  tends  to  confine 
thein  within  the  still  narrower  circle  of  the  pueblo.  Nothing 
enlarged  the  last-named  limit  save  war,  with  its  ultimate 
relations  of  dominance  and  servience :  and  until  the  stage 
had  been  reached  in  which  these  relations  arise  the  actual 
area  of  man's  experience  tended  not  to  expand,  but  to  con- 
tract, in  proportion  to  his  advancement.  Only  the  dominion 
of  man  over  man  causes  the  sequence  of  facts  and  events  to 
rtssiune,  in  the  usual  sense  of  words,  an  '  historical '  aspect. 
Dining  the  countless  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
people  of  one  Indian  village  first  submitted  to  the  chiefs 
of  another,  countless  sequences  of  this  kind  must  have 
happened,  each  memorable  in  its  day,  but  each  destined 
only  to  sink  irretrievably  in  the  swift  current  of  time,  even 
a)5  in  the  tropical  areas  of  Central  and  South  America  the 
lierishable  evidences  of  man's  presence  have  rapidly  dis- 
ap})eared  before  the  effacing  fingers  of  nature  -.    The  history 

'  See  post,  page  556. 

-  'It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  lincl  the  bones  or  skull 
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hi.oK  II.  ol'sucli  pu('l»los  as  hud  iit  tlio  Con<iueHt  escaped  the  wreck  dI 
Ahuriiiinal  y^Hrs,  Rud  ha])ponod  to  bo  in  a  dominant  position,  has  alone 
Awrini.  survived.  Wo  know  httle  oi-  nothing'  of  ninny  others  once 
of  equal  or  j^jreater  importance — the  seats,  perhaps,  of  exten- 
sive dominion  when  Mexico  was  a  niai-sh  harely  onierginu 
from  tlie  sh)wly  dinn'nishin^'  waters  of  its  lake,  and  Cii/.co 
a  hamlet  of  thatched  huts  on  the  hank  of  the  Almodeiiii :  oi 
the  puehlos  by  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  whence  the  ancestors 
of  the  Inca  went  forth  as  colonists  :  of  (ho-^e  in  Middle  rem, 
pro])ably  the  seats  of  a  powerful  and  widely  I'uling  ailiaiiic 
when  the  Inca  were  limited  to  a  narrow  district  not  exleiKJini: 
beyond  a  few  miles  from  Cuzco :  or  of  the  coast  pueblos  of 
Peru,  in  their  nourishing  time  far  exceeding  those  of  tno 
siei-ra  in  wealth  and  population.  Of  the  vast  mass  ut 
historical  events  which  have  hapi)ened  in  the  New  World 
between  the  first  entry  of  man  and  the  Spanish  diseoveiv 
a  mere  fraction  is  now  known  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  this 
traction  to  be  the  most  momentous  or  interesting  part.  We 
remain  ignorant  how,  when,  and  under  whose  leadership  tlio 
more  adventurous  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  (piittod 
the  shores  to  which  glaciation  had  driven  them,  and  i)usho(l 
into  the  interior,  guided  by  stream  and  mountain  ridgo ;  in 


of  nil  ahorigin.il  in  tlie  ancient  buriiil-plaees  of  any  part  of  Custa  Kica. 
In  fact,  a  I'aco  may  have  existed  there  in  very  recent  times,  and  ytt 
all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  Nor  can  one  marvel  at  this  as  lio 
watches  nature  disposing  of  the  th'brls  of  her  troj)ical  worksliop  ;  f(ir 
once  death  seizes  man,  brute,  tree,  or  plant,  she  sets  her  forces  iiilo 
action  with  frightful  vigour  to  decompose  the  object  into  its  natuml 
gases.  The  encoffinod  bones  of  a  man,  buried  in  the  ground,  ni.iy  last 
at  the  most  three  to  four  years  ;  a  fallen  tree  is  reduced  to  powilor  by 
millions  of  insects,  aided  by  sun,  rain,  and  chemical  action.  Wurc 
nature  less  active  in  the  annihilation  of  whatever  falls  in  the  race, 
death  would  smother  her  efforts,  and  life  would  cease  to  take  the 
lead.  ...  It  may  be  that  in  Central  America,  during  the  last  hunditil 
thousand  years,  many  races  of  men  have  gone  down  in  the  struggle 
agt.inst  these  tireless  tropical  forces,  which,  in  turn,  we  challenge, 
but  now,  equii)pod  with  all  the  appliances  of  reeexit  civilisation' 
(Colonel  Church,  op.  cit.,  p.  84).       ^ 
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what  order  of  linio  tluvso  trihes  tolhtwed  eaidi  other;  how     MookII 
thtv   displiiced,    oi-   overlapped    and   ahsurhed,    oa(di    olher;  ^t^oc/V""' 
how  survivino;  groups  M'ei'o  themselves  (doven  into  segnients;    -^''t"''"'' 
how  one  group',   having   a  common  language  and    liahits, 
moved   eastward,   pursuing  tho  deer  and   nioo.s(»,   from   the 
legion  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  Winnipeg,  and  thence,  ever 
imdtiplying  and  spi'oading,  to  Lakes  Superior  and  IMiidiigan, 
M'liding  out  from  those  inland  seas  as  centrtvs  ofl'shoots  which 
at  length  covered  most  of  Canada,  and  of  the  eastern  half 
(if  the  United  State-s  with  the  vastest  aggregate  of  human 
lif'iiigs  related  by  aflinity,  and  oi-ganised  in  similar  tribes, 
that  tho   Now  World    has    known  :    how  another  gioup'-, 
whether  treading  clos(dy  on  their  footst<>ps,  or  tempted  long 
iiftcrwards  by  their  success,  followed  them  to  tho  heart  of 
thoir  choicest  teriitory,  wrested  it  tVom  them,  and  settled 
!is  iv  compact  hostile  confederacy  in  their  very  midst ;    how 
.mother  and  loss  adventurous  stock  ',  also  f<dlowing  thoir 
tiail,  turned  northward  inst(>ad  of  eastward,  settled  near  the 
(ireat  Bear  Lake  and  Great  Slave  I^Jike,  and  on  tho  Mackenzie 
;iiul  Yukon  rivers,  roamed  over  tin*  northern  interior  parts 
of  British   Columbia  and   Alaska,    turned   southward,   and 
followed    the    stocks    next    mentioned    through    tho   i)lains 
iiiul  valleys  of  the  Kocky  Moimtains  towards  Mexico ;  how 
iiroups,  perhaps  tho  most  resolute  and  certainly  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  *,  pursuing  the  huffalo,  big-horn  sheep,  and 
mountain  goat,  kept  this  southward  route  through  Idaho, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Now  Mexico,  and  thus  reached  the  land 
of  maize  ;  how  another  stock  from  the  Oregon  coast''  struck 
eastwards  into  the  same  region,  and  followed  the  buffalo  in 
liis  migration  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  increased  and 
multiplied  with  their  game  in  the  vast  prairie   region   of 
Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
and  trod  imderfoot  the  remnants  of  the  advancement  of  the 
Mound-builders.     We  know  even  less  of  the  migrations  l>y 

"  The  Iroquois. 


'  The  Algonquin, 

'  The  Nahuatlaca. 


*  Tlie  Athapascan. 
•■*  The  Dacota. 
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Book  II.    wliicli  iioitliern  and  southern  Peru  were  peopled,  the  torin«  i 

Ahoriqinai  from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  the  hitter  from  that  of  tlit^ 

America.    Plate  River.     All  such  movements  could  in  the  nature  .,t 

things  only  be  known  to  us  by  inference  ;    and  with  tlii- 

imperfect  knowledge  we  must  i)erforce  be  content. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  that  the  maritime  <  x- 
plorations  and  migrations  of  the  great  Carib  people  miglit 
have  become  known  to  us  by  the  usual  process  of  history : 
and  the  loss  of  this  knowledge,  in  circumstances  positively 
favourable  to  its  preservation,  must  ever  be  lamented.  Tli^^ 
scheme  of  their  voyages  as  a  whole  must  in  some  form,  how- 
ever incomplete,  have  been  familiar  to  the  Carib  cajitains , 
the  rock-sculptures  of  the  Orinoco  district '  prove  the  race  to 
have  possessed  artistic  capacity ;  their  contact  with  Mexico 
might  easily  have  suggested  and  furnished  the  material  for 
graphic  historical  records  similar  to  those  which  were  kejit 
in  that  country.  We  might  thus  have  learned  the  stoiy  ot 
Carib  advancement,  proceeding  from  the  Orinoco  district  to 
the  Lessor  and  Greater  Antilles,  the  peninsulas  of  Honduras 
and  Yucatan,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ;  of  the 
foundation  of  numerous  and  powerful  agricultural  pueblo?; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Water  and  its  tributaries  ;  of  tlu' 
various  tribes  with  whom  this  adventurous  race  came  in 
contact,  their  commerce,  wars  and  alliances,  their  successes? 
and  defeats  ;  of  the  gradual  decay  of  their  maritime  power : 
of  the  causes,  whether  pestilence,  failure  of  crops,  or  attack 
by  more  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  lower  status,  wliicli 
produced  the  depopulation,  and  ultimately  the  desertion,  ot 
their  colonies.  Of  all  this  we  know  nothing.  The  history 
of  the  early  settlers  on  the  Mississippi  must  ever  remain 
a  lamentable  blank  ;  the  mounds  erected  by  them,  from 
which  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mainly  inferred,  are  them- 
selves apparently  destined  to  disappear,  and  are  indeed  dis- 
appearing, under  the  plough  of  the  thrifty  farmer. 

Even  in  the  one  district  as  to  which  we  possess  more 
'  Humboldt,  *  Aspects  of  Nature,'  tr.  Sabine,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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ample  information,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  shortness  of  Book  ir. 
the  time,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  tlie  area,  to  which  this  Ahornihwi 
information  relates.  In  the  mountain  region  which  extends  ■'^"i^rica. 
from  Colorado  to  Costa  Kica— probably  the  oi-iginal  seat  t'f  the^N^i- "* 
maize-cultivation  in  the  Northern  continent— the  jirincipal  JiuiitlticA. 
and  dt)minant  stock  was  that  of  the  Nahuatlaca,  whose  pro- 
gress reached  its  highest  point  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuae, 
and  in  the  adjacent  district  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala.  Such  history  as  we  possess  relates  to  the  district 
of  Anahuae  only.  We  know  no  facts,  names,  nor  dates  in 
connexion  with  the  ancient  Maya  peoples  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Maya,  or  some  other  people  aboriginal 
relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca,  reduced  the  great  American 
cereal  to  cultiv.ation,  though  the  Nahuatlacji  first  relied  on  it 
as  the  substantial  basis  of  subsistence.  Tradition  attributed 
the  discovery  of  maize  to  an  alleged  Maya  culture-hero  \ 
whose  name,  however,  is  a  Maya  translation  (if  '  Ouetzal- 
cohuatl ' :  and  we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Nahuatlaca,  the  culture  of  maize  had  been 
extended  far  to  the  northward  of  its  district  of  origin — 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  climatic  limit  of  its  ripening  in  Arizona 
and  Colorado.  The  opening  chapters  of  a  complete  Mexican 
history,  could  they  be  written,  would  probably  describe  the 
arrival  from  the  north  of  successive  swarms  belonging  to  an 
adventurous  hunter  stock,  who  then  beheld  for  the  fi>'st  time 
the  secure  life  of  settled  tribes  cultivating  and  storing  corn, 
pursuing  the  chase  only  as  a  subsidiary  resource  ;  the  conquest 
and  permanent  subjection  of  the  aborigines  by  the  stronger 
newcomers ;  the  adoption  by  the  latter  of  a  similar  form  of 
life ;  the  establishment  of  the  tribe  on  its  complete  basis 
of  chiefs  and  peasantry ;  the  building  of  pueblos,  of  adobes 
or  stone,  in  a  region  where  timber  was  rare,  and  too  valuable 
as  fuel  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  ;  the  extension  of  settle- 
ments to  the  southward,  where  soil  and  climate  were  more 
favourable — from  New  Mexico  to  Casas  Grandes,  from  Casas 
^  Gucumatz  (Quiche)  or  Cuculcan  (Yucatee) ;  ste  vol.  i.  i>.  357. 
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Hook  I r.  (Jraiulos  to  Chihiiuhua ;  the  spread  of  branches  westwards 
Ahorhjhmi  to  the  Califomiaii  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tho  slow 

Amn-ini.  Y^vogYGHS  of  migration  through  tlie  present  Statij.s  of  Dui-anufj. 
Zacatfcas,  and  Xalisco,  until  tliey  at  length  readied  the 
borders  of  Anahuac,  the  destined  seat  of  the  race.  Siidi 
a  series  of  events  must  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  nt 
such  events  jwsitive  memorials  survived  in  the  traditions  dt 
the  Mexican  pueblos  at  the  Conquest.  The  Mexican  i)e(iplc 
unanimously  described  their  ancestors  as  immigrants  fnuii 
the  north,  who  had  reached  Anahuac  in  several  successive 
swarms  by  way  of  Xalisco,  or  the  '  Land  of  8and.'  The 
'  Tlapallan  '  of  the  Toltecs,  and  the  '  Chicomoztoc  '  or  '  Seven 
Caves '  of  the  later  Nahuatlaca,  may  perhaps  represent 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico  ;  the  '  Aztlan'  of  the  Azteca,  if  this 
name  be  indeed  a  genuine  remnant  of  ancient  tribal  traditinn. 
which  is  doubtful,  must  be  sought  further  to  the  south- 


l)istrict  of 
the  Na- 

llUiltllUU. 


ward  '. 

Under  the  general  name  'Nahuatlaca' — the  Mexican 
word  used  to  denote  tribes  living  mainly  by  agriculture  in 
accordance  with  a  settled  Nahua,  or  Kule  of  Life,  dictattd 
by  a  custom  administered  by  hereditary  chiefs — all  agri- 
cultural tribes  of  Northern  origin  who  spoke  languages  of 
the  group  to  which  the  modern  Mexican,  or  Nahuatlatolli. 
belongs  are  naturally  included.  Probably  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deserted  pueblos  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  of  Casas 
Grandes  and  Chihuahua,  belonged  to  the  Nahuatlacan  stock. 
The  Mexican  and  its  allied  languages  at  present  extend 
lineally,  with  a  limited  breadth,  from  the  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Gulf  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  ;  the  Pima,  the 
northernmost  of  these  allied  langiuiges,  includes  within  its 
area  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Arizona  .and  extends  to 
a  point  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  New  Mexico.  Evidently 
the  JSahuatlaca  once  extended  farther  northward,  and  the 
Apache,  Shoshone,  Sahaptin  and  Salish  have  intruded 
between  the  Nahuatlacan  area  and  those  northern  lands 
'  See  ante,  p.  418,  and  post,  pp.  509,  547. 
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where,  if  our  conclusions  are  well  foundetl,  tlie  Njihuail'xca 
originated.  We  have  in  a  previous  place'  shown  that  in 
the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  whore  the  continent  begins  to 
narrow  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepoc,  several  stocks  still 
survive  who  are  aboriginal  relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca. 
Over  some  of  these  peoples  the  Mexicans  had  at  the  Con- 
quest partially  extended  their  domination  ;  and  the  Nahuat- 
lacan  stock  may  be  considered  to  have  been  slowly  shitting 
its  place  from  north  to  south,  encroaching  on  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  closely  followed 
by  the  Apache  and  Shoshone.  South  of  Tehuantepec  the 
advancement  of  the  Nahuatlacu  had  spread  among  the  Maya 
peoples  in  Yucatan  and  Honduras ;  and  sporadic  })odies  of 
Mexican  emigrants  had  established  themselves  at  various 
points  further  southward,  in  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica.  In  its  whole  extent  the  distribution  of  the 
Nahuatlacj\  at  the  Conquest  thus  covered  still  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  distance  between  the  last-named 
country,  w^liich  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  southernmost 
limit,  and  British  Columbia,  the  probable  place  of  their 
origin.  The  movement  above  described  was  proceeding, 
though  it  had  passed  the  point  of  plenaiy  vigour,  when  it 
was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  invasion ;  and,  but  for  this 
event,  it  seems  likely  that  they  would  in  due  time  have 
pushed  beyond  Panama,  and  perhaps  have  thus  come  in 
contact,  as  the  Sj^aniards  did  in  after  times,  with  the 
dominion  of  the  Incas. 

The  history  of  aboriginal  America,  we  have  remarked,  is 
essentially  a  history  of  pueblos  rather  than  of  peoples  or 
nations.  The  territory  of  the  Nahuatlaca,  included  some 
hundreds  of  permanent  pueblos,  each  of  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  had  some  kind  of  chronological  record. 
Most  of  these  were  small  servient  pueblos,  in  which  only 
an  annual  reckoning,  or  calendar,  would  probably  be  kept, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  those  days  on  which  tril)utes 

'  Piigt'  422. 
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Hook  ii.  jukI  sacrificf  .s  wore  duo.  The  calendars  kept  in  tho  ^Yeni 
A iinrif/uHii  dominant  puoblos  were  necessarily  of  a  more  eomplicatfd 
Ainirica.  character;  they  indicated  the  succession  of  festivals,  each 
distinguished  by  the  figure  of  its  appropriate  god,  and  by 
a  representation  of  the  sacrifices  due  on  the  occasion.  Tlic 
greater  pueblos  also  kept  recl:onings  of  successive  years, 
and  of  successive  groups  of  52  years.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  natural  than  to  illustrate  these  reckonings  by  figures 
representing  the  chiefs  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty, 
the  pueblos  reduced  by  them  to  submission,  and  ml.'scel- 
laneous  incidents  such  as  floods,  famines,  and  eclipses :  ami 
in  this  way  each  large  pueblo  became  gradually  possessed  of 
an  historical  chronicle.  Concurrently  with  these  chronicles 
there  was  handed  down  in  many  pueblos  a  considerably 
body  of  traditional  lore  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
Anahuac,  to  the  leaders  by  whom  migrations  had  been 
conducted,  to  the  early  histoiy  of  men  and  gods,  to  tho 
vicissitudes  of  nati..e,  and  to  human  destiny  in  a  future 
life.  The  complicated  birth-cycle,  together  with  the  prognos- 
tications belonging  to  its  successive  groups  of  13  days,  and 
the  o))servances  by  which  unfavourable  presages  were  sup- 
posed to  be  averted,  had  also  to  be  recorded  as  a  reckoning 
parallel  with  the  civil  one.  This  mass  of  chronological  and 
historical  lore  was  embodied  in  paintings  or  'pinturas,'  the 
manufacture  of  which  furnished  employment  to  a  consider- 
able class  of  artists,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been 
women '.  They  were  executed  in  bright  and  varied  colours, 
with  a  feather  i^ncil,  on  prepared  skins,  paj^er,  or  rolls  of 
cotton  or  aloe-fibre  cloth '^ ;  and  the  pictographic  system 
thus  created  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
and  served  as  a  species  of  writing.  Memoranda  of  transient 
importance  were  recorded  on  paper  ;  records  intended  to  be 
permanently  kept  were  painted  on  the  prepared  skins  of 

'  Codex  Tellerio-Reniensis,  Part  iv.  lam.  3. 

^  Hence  the  Spanish  name  for  the  roll  on  which  the  pinturas  were 
executed — 'lienzo'=  linen  or  hempen  cloth. 
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e  pinturas  wove- 


animals,  for  wliich  purpose  those  of  the  deer  and  bear  were  Hook  ri 
cdnimoiily  ein])loy^<l.  The  pinturas  are  usually  executed  ^i,ori<ihini 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper  or  skin.  Tlie  skins,  oblonjij  in  ^t ""''■'<■"• 
shape  and  often  of  great  length,  were  folded,  the  ends  being 
protected  by  boards.  When  folded  they  had  the  figure  of 
,1  quarto  volume  ;  and  the  IVIexican  word  to  *  read  '  (thipoa) 
primarily  means  to  'unfold.'  The  interpretation  was  a 
traditional  one,  generally  learned  by  heart,  and  largely  con- 
sisting of  speeches  attributed  to  the  various  figures  repre- 
sented ;  a  person  capable  of  repeating  these,  and  of  giving 
a  general  explanation  of  the  puriH)rt  of  the  pintura,  was 
called  '  amamatini '  or  '  amapoani ' — one  who  '  knows  '  or 
'  reads '  the  paper  (amatl).  On  such  paintings,  and  on 
traditional  explanations  and  speeches  describing  their  mean- 
ing, the  Indian  chroniclers  and  tlie  Spanish  antiquaries 
l)ased  the  works  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge 
(if  Mexican  history  ;  to  some  extent  they  added  to  them 
the  substance  of  unrecorded  tradition,  mainly  embodied  in 
noj)ular  songs  or  recitations,  which,  however,  do  not  appear 
ti)  have  assumed  a  necessarily  rhythmical  form'. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  lienzos  have  perished  ;  and  the  inter]. rut u- 
Tlatohuani  Izcohuatl,  the  liberator  of  Mexico  (1428-1436),  qJ^'j 
is  said  to  have  commanded  many  to  be  burned  in  order  to 
efface  from  memory  the  former  servitude  of  thj  Mexican 
people.  A  more  extensive  destruction  than  nsual  followed 
the  Spanish  Conquest ;  historical  and  ritual  lienzos  were 
alike  doomed  to  the  flames  as  relics  of  idolatry,  obstructing 

'  Rhythm  was  certainly  not  ahsent  from  tlie  Mexican  cantillation, 
for  the  chant  was  accompanied  by  beat  of  drum,  diiferent  drum- 
rhythms  being  used  with  different  songs.  The  significant  words  of 
tlio  chant,  moreover,  were  interspersed  with  sequences  of  meaningless 
syllables  having  a  manifestly  rhythmical  character.  Probably  there 
was  a  certain  irregular  rhythm  in  the  significant  words,  alternating 
with  the  more  regular  rhythm  of  the  meaningless  refrain.  See 
Brinton's  '  Ancient  Nahuatl  Poetry,'  some  of  the  contents  of  which 
volume  appear  to  be  of  date  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  though  much 
is  obviously  later. 
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lio.iK  II.  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines,  and  tending  to  foster  tlu' 
Ahoriiiiniii  spirit  of  indojiendence.     A  few  escaped,  some  of  which  weic 

Animca.  ^^yy^  |.j,  j]ni-ope  as  curiosities;  and  to  interpret  them  baillcd 
the  learning  of  Spain  and  Rome.  Keen  interest  was  feh 
in  these  extraordinaiy  works  of  art ;  it  was  doubtless 
thought  that  through  them,  could  they  be  understood,  li^lit 
might  1)6  thrown  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  und 
affinities  of  the  indigenous  American  r.ace.  Insti'uclions 
were  therefore  given  for  the  preparation  of  documents 
explaining  and  illustrating  their  contents  ;  and  copies  df 
typical  pinturas  were  accordingly  executed  by  surviving; 
professors  of  the  art,  to  which  the  missionaries  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  procuring  them  added  explanations  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  native  amapoanime.  Three  different 
volumes  of  this  liind,  which  may  be  called  Interpretative 
Codices,  and  are  all  written  on  European  paper,  are  pre- 
seived  in  the  gre.it  libraries  of  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Eonie 
respectively' ;  and  they  constitute  a  most  important  source 

^  These  are  named  in  tlie  order  of  their  apparent  age.  The  olilost, 
and  most  important,  is  the  Oxford  MS.,  commonly  known  as  tlie 
'Mendoza  Codex,'  and  forming  part  of  the  Selden  collection  in 
the  Bodleian.  It  was  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  first 
Viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza  (1535-1553,  and  transmitted  by  him 
to  Charles  Y.  The  ship  in  which  it  was  sent  was  captured  by  French 
corsairs,  who  sold  the  MS.  to  Thevet,  the  King's  geographer,  on  wliose 
death  Hakluyt,  tiien  chaplain  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
bought  it  for  twenty  crowns.  Hakluj't  by  his  will  bequeathed  it 
to  Purchas,  who  published  woodcuts  of  the  pinturas,  with  an 
English  version  of  the  Spanish  interpretation,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  'Pilgrims'  (1625'.  The  Paris  MS.,  sometimes  called  Codex 
Tellerio-Remensis,  from  having  once  been  the  property  of  Mgr.  Le 
Tellier,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  must  bo  about  thirty  years  later,  as 
it  carries  on  the  chronicle  of  Mexico  to  15/52.  Tlie  latest  is  the 
Vatican  MS.,  which  contains  r  calendar  from  1558  to  1619.  It  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  'copied  in  Mexico  by  Pedro  de  los 
Rios  in  1566.'  The  pinturas  appear  to  be  the  work  of  European 
hands,  and  as  the  explanations  are  in  Italian  they  were  probably 
obtained  by  Italian  missionaries.  Three  different  hands  ai'e  traceable 
in  the  book  ;  folios  i  to  51  are  in  a  fine  large  (  irsive  hand,  54  to  61 
in  an  upright  clerkly  hand,  and  the  residue  of  the  MS.,  which  formb 
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of  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  life  and  history.  When  A\ 
tliree  are  compared,  what  tlu'y  have  strictly  in  common 
proves  to  ho  extremely  small  :  it  is,  in  fact,  limited  to  some 
lirief  account  of  the  traditional  i^thnology  of  Anahuac, 
pretsently  discussed.  The  authors  of  the  interpretative 
Codices  of  Paris  and  Komo  paid  special  attention  to  the 
Mexican  theology  and  time-reckoning,  with  their  acconi- 
])animent  of  ritual  and  sacrifice— matters  which  the  author 
uf  the  Oxford  codex  ignored.  The  Paris  codex  adds  to  its 
ethnological  information  some  particulars  of  early  political 
geography,  which  are  wanting  in  the  others  ;  the  historical 
chronicle  of  Mexico,  common  to  those  of  Oxford  and  Paris, 
is  not  found  in  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  latter  has  a  few 
illustrations  of  manners  and  customs,  such  as  are  more 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  Oxford  codex  ;  and  in  one 
particular  of  the  greatest  importance  the  Oxford  codex  stands 
alone.  It  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the  servient  pueblos 
tributary  to  tlie  dominant  pueblo  of  Mexico,  describing  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  tributes  due  from  each  ;  this 
unique  document  of  political  geograi)hy  and  economy  thus 
forms  the  principal  authority  for  the  constitution  and  terri- 
torial extent  of  the  Mexican  dominion. 

The  original  pictographic  codices  which  have  escaped 
destruction,  though  of  higher  interest  to  the  antiquary,  are 
of  less  importance  to  the  historian,  than  the  interpretative 
volumes  last  mentioned.  They  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  calendar,  usually  presented  in  the  popular  form  of  the 
birth-cycle,  with  mythical  lore  of  various  kinds,  with  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice,  and  with  theology  generally.  One  kind 
of  lienzo  can  be  identified  as  a  manual  of  religious  obliga- 
tions—a  species  of  'Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Mexicans  of  the  upper  class.     An  original  Mexican 

a  now  work  beginning  '  Questo  e  I'origine  delli  Indiani '  &c.,  in  a  hand 
resembling  the  former  rather  tlifui  the  latter,  but  evidently  different 
from  either.  The  writer  of  the  second  portion  was  evidently  ignorant 
of  Mexican,    The  MS,  is  numbered  3738. 
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Book  II.  C'ctdox.  jn'osorvod  in  the  Vatican,  is  ft  work  (»f  this  description  ; 
Ahoriiiinal  '^^  C(tnchidin^  panels  ionn  what  may  be  called  the  JMoxicjin 

Aiwrka.  '  i^,„,k  of  the  Dead'.'  and  enforce  the  scheme  of  duty  whicji 
ju'ocedes  1)V  vividly  depicting  tho  trial  and  judgment  of  the 
soul  after  death.  The  corpse  is  seen  mounted  on  a  slno], 
swathed  for  Iturial ;  the  soul  emerges  i-.  human  form  from 
the  mouth,  and  is  piesently  conducted,  naked  and  hound 
with  ft  wooden  collar.  l»y  a  warrior  gar)>ed  as  an  ocelot,  and 
carrying  a  sheaf  of  darts  and  the  staiulard  of  Tezcatlipo<ii. 
to  the  presence  of  that  <lread  deity.  Tezcatlipoca  sentencis 
him  to  the  prescrihed  series  of  trials  which  must  be  endured 
before  admission  to  the  peaceful  abodes  of  the  underworld  : 
and  to  enable  him  to  encomiter  them  he  is  armed  and 
furnished  with  a  sheaf  of  darts.  Perilous  mountains  and 
rivers  have  to  !>o  crcjssed.  freezing  winds  to  be  braved. 
and  hostile  deities,  of  gigantic  stature  and  fearsome  aspect. 
to  be  overcome,  before  he  sees  awaiting  him  the  god  wiui 
acts  as  janitor  to  Mictlantecuhtli.  and  to  whom,  seated  in 
his  teocalli,  the  newcomer  at  length  does  reverence.  Laying 
his  accoutrements  .aside,  he  enters  the  final  home  of  man 
naked  as  he  quitted  the  mortal  body ;  old  friends  welcome 
him.  as  he  passes  into  Mictlan.  and  worships  its  presiding 
deity,  who  sits  gorgeously  attired,  and  attended  by  a  tame 
serpents 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  tliis  document  with  tlie  Eg5'ptian 
'  Book  of  tlie  Dead '  ;  a  composition  of  a  similar  nature,  though  used 
for  a  different  purpose. 

'^  Vatican  original  codex  (No.  3773),  verso,  foil.  18-24.  Similar 
pinturas  occur  in  the  Dresden  Codex  (see  post,  p  481).  The  perils 
of  the  soul  on  its  way  to  Mictlan  are  more  fully  illustrated  by  tlie 
interpreter  in  Vatican  Codex  No.  3788.  He  must  pass  the  twin 
mountains,  which  threaten  to  fall  and  crush  him,  traverse  a  piitli 
defended  by  a  great  serpent,  and  overcome  the  ferocious  alligator 
Xochitonal.  Eight  deserts  and  eight  mountains  have  to  b'j  crossed, 
and  the  sharp  wind  Itzehecatl,  which  tears  up  rocks  and  cuts  like 
a  knife,  to  be  endured.  The  soul  is  accompanied  by  the  soul  of 
a  favourite  dog,  slain  in  order  that  it  may  follow  him.  Among 
the  adverse  gods  to  be  encountered  are  Izpuzteque,  the  lame  demon 
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The  other   originnl    Mexican   codices  now  extant  either    Hook  if. 
(itpict  the  course  of  the  260  clays'  cycle,  or,  like  that  above  ^/„^^„„/ 
(Ifsc'ril)e(l,  are  oncerned  with  religious  myth  and  ritual,  and    Auwricn. 
.Miitribute  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  ^»;fi"»i"«*» 
history.     Yet  it  must  be  infoiTed   from  the  historical  in-  inAimimar 
t-Tination  stored  in  the  Interpretative  Codices   (tf  Oxford  Toitm 
and    Paris,   and    in    the   works    of  antiquaries  who  wrote 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  that  in  this  jieople,  though  barely 
t'lnerged  from  savagery,  the  sense  of  a  memorable  past  was 
no  less  keen  and  vigorous  than  in  highly  civilised  nations. 
Tlioy  speculated   .as  to  who   were  the  first  inhabitants  df 
Auahuac ;  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  i)assed  .away ; 
whether  they  W(  re  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  great  deluge  in 
which  all  living  things  had  wellnigh  perished  —  the  memory 
at  which  survived  among  so  many  American  peoples  ;  how 
man  had  become  endowed  with  speech,  and  what  cause  had 
|iioduced  the  subsisting  diversity  of  languages  in  the  district'. 
Conscious  of  being   strangers  in  the  land,    they  enquired 
wiience  the  various  tribes  of  the  Nahuatlaca  had  come,  and 
under  whose  leadership  ;  the  story  of  their  wanderings  and 
fortunes  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  their  settlements  had 
lieen  established,  and  the  means  whereby  they  acquired  that 
superiority  in  the  arts  of  life  which  distinguished  them  from 
tiie  surrounding  tribes.     The  existing  i^eople  of  Anahuac, 
at  the  Conquest,  accepted  the   answers  to  most  of  these 
([uestions   which   had    been   in   vogue   among  an   ancient 
people  speaking  the  same  language,  and  descended  from  the 
suae  stock,  with  themselves,  who  h.ad  long  perished,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  memory  and  a  famous  name  behind  them  ; 
a  [)eople  superior,  it  was  understood,  in  all  but  mere  mili- 
tiiiy  force,  to  those  who  preceded  and  followed  them,  and  to 
whom  Anahuac  and  the  adjoining  districts  largely  owed  the 
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with  cock's  feet  and  legs  (his  knees  bending  backwards) ;    Nexte- 
pt^liua,  the  scatteier  of  ashes ;   Contemoque,  he  who  descends  head 
fort'inost,  &c. 
'  See  p.  178.  ' 
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Book  II.    blossings  of  roligion  and  general  advancoment.    Thesti  wvn- 
Ah^riiiinal  *^»^  Toltccs,  or  people  of  Tollan  ;  a  pueJjlo  north-wast  of  tin 

America.  jjKnintainH  which  hound  the  Mexican  valley,  huilt  near  ii 
.small  river  whoso  waters  ll»»w  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  At  tlu' 
('onquest  the  ruins  of  Tollan,  .situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  district  which  had  long  been  over-run  by  the  uncivilised 
Otonii,  still  bore  witness  to  the  high  culture  of  the  aiicifnt 
Toltecs,  who  had  been  the  ()riginators  and  maintainers  nl 
a  true  *  golden  age '  in  Anahuac.  So  far  as  concerns  tini*  n 
anterior  to  their  dispersion,  the  beliefs  current  at  the  Coiujiust 
represent  opinions  entertained  by  this  people  ;  nor  can  \vt 
doubt  that  pinturas  once  existed,  of  Toltec  execution,  in 
which  those  opinions  were  embodied.  The  art  of  paiiitiii}:. 
invented  or  introduced  by  this  people,  is  said  to  have 
flourished  among  them  no  less  vigorously  than  among  tin 
later  Nahuatlaca  ;  and  according  to  Tezcucan  tradition  th<  iv 
was  once  preserved  in  Tollan  a  codex  reputed  to  be  tlit- 
Teoamoxtli,  or  Divine  Book,  of  an  early  Toltec  chief  oalltd 
Hueymactzin  (Great  Hand),  in  which  answers  to  sirIi 
enquiries  as  have  been  above  suggested  were  recorded '. 
This  document  was  understood  to  be  the  prototype  of  tli*- 
existing  Nahuatlacun  picture-records.  The  religion  of  tin- 
Toltecs  chiefly  consisted  in  the  worship  of  Quetzalcohuutl. 
to  whom  the  elements  of  their  advancement  were  generally 
ascribed :  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  codex 
elaborately  illustrating  the  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  pre- 
served in  the  Koyal  library  of  Dresden,  and  in  some  respects 
the  best  extant  specimen  of  Nahuatlacan  pictography,  is 
based  on  an  ancient  Toltec  original.     Its   earlier  sections 

'  Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist,  of  Cliichimecs,  ed.  Ternaux-Conipans,  vol.  i. 
p. 6.  Tlio  editor  quotes  from  another  work  of  Ixtlilxochitl  a  Htatciiitnt 
to  the  effect  that  Hueymactzin  liad  been  the  leader  of  the  Toltec 
immigration.  'Ho  composed  a  great  book  containing  the  history 
of  the  Toltec  people,  the  genealogy  of  its  chiefs,  principles  of  morals, 
everything  relative  to  the  ritual  of  worship,'  &c.  It  contained  alsd 
prophecies  of  the  fall  of  the  Toltecs.  Such  a  document,  if  it  ever 
existed,  could  scarcely  have  been  of  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it. 
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\v(ire  j-orhap.s  beliovud  to  bo  an  extract  from  tho  Teoamoxtli    h<"ik  11. 

itS«df.  Abnriiihvil 

To   tho    Naliuatlaw\   tlio   facts   and    events   of   tlie   past    '»'""•""■ 
appeared   as  a  receding  series,  beginning  with    their  own  ,,f|,,J,'i',*j,y 
pntgtiiitors,  and  the  chiefs  who  liad  led  them,  and  embracing  "*  w*''''^" 
in  succession  vanished  peoples  of  the  same  stock,  immigrants  Giniu «. 
from   other  lands,   who    had    preceded   these    peoples,   and 
aboriginal  races,  true  sons  of  the  soil,  who  had  divided  the 
laiul  between  them  in  remote  times,  and  sti^.l  exist  3d  in  great 
numbers  and  variety  of  speech,  on  every  side.     Stimulated 
l»y  the  comparisons  tiius   suggested,  the  imagination  took 
yet  another   backward    step   into   the   unknown.     It   was 
inconceivable  that  Anahuac,  furnishing  as  it  did  everything 
necessary  for  the  nourishment  and  delight   of  man,  had 
ever  lacked  human  inhabitants.  Beyond  this  receding  series 
of  peoples  there  had  been  another ;  this  primitive  stock,  as 
in  the  Old  World,  was  conceived  as  a  race  of  giants.    What- 
ever may  have  given  rise  to  this  conception — whether  the 
disinterred  bones  of  large  extinct  animals,  the  contemplation 
of  ancient  statues  of  size  greater  than  nature,  or  the  occasional 
appearance  of  human  beings  exceeding  the  common  stature — 
it  is  certain  that  the  Mexicans  believed  in  a  gigantic  race 
as  the  earliest  occupants  of  Anahuac.     They  are  invariably 
spoken  of  as  a  species  ;  no  individual  giant  appears  to  have 
acquired    a   name    and    fame   of  his   own.     The   Mexican 
imagination  connected  them  with  the  Sun's  all-dominating 
personality,   sind  with  the  fabled  Suns  of  the  past.     One 
generation  of  them  perished  in  the  flood  which  accompanied 
the  destruction  of  the  Water-Sun  ' :  another  had  perished 
with  the  second  mythical  Sun,  the  Sun  of  Earth '^,  in  the 
earthquakes— catastrophes  so  tremendous  as  to  shake  down 
the  mountains  themselves — by  which   this  age  had   been 
terminated.     A  third  generation  of  giants  had  perished  in 
the  fourth  destruction  of  the  world,  by  fire.     The  creation 

^  Chavero,  Appendix  to  Duran,  p.  30. 
=*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  557,  558. 
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Book  II.    of  the  sii1)sistiiig  Sun  brought  with  it  the  last  race  of  giants. 
Aboriqimi  These,  who  appeared  togetlier  with  the  earliest  rays  of  tin- 


America. 


Hostility 
of  tlio 
Giants  to 
the  Nahu- 
iitlaca. 


new  Sun,  as  he  first  rose  over  the  dark  earth  from  tlio  east. 
were  seized  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  reach  tlip 
mighty  soiu'ce  of  life  and  light.  They  separated  into  two 
companies,  one  of  which  strove  to  intercept  him  as  he  rose. 
marching  to  the  east,  the  other,  to  overtake  him  as  lie  set, 
pursuing  him  in  the  west.  Baulked  in  each  case  by  the  sea, 
they  reunited  in  the  place  called  Iztaczolin  Inneminian,  or 
Dwelling  of  the  White  Quail,  and  sought  to  reach  him  l»y 
building  a  lofty  pyramid  or  tower.  The  Sun,  the  chief  loid 
of  the  upper  world,  indignant  that  eaters  of  flesh  should 
seek  to  mingle  with  dwellers  in  the  sky,  summoned  the  yods 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  w4io  destroyed  the 
building  and  dispersed  these  presumptuous  mortals  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  \ 

The  Spanish  antiquaries  considered  the  legend  of  the 
Mexican  giants  to  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  antedi- 
luvian giants  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  gigantic  aborigines 
of  Canaan :  and  further  corroborative  evidence  was  discovered 
by  those  who  explored  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America 
in  the  region  of  the  equator.  Near  Puerto  Viejo  were  found 
the  bones  of  giants  who  were  said  to  have  arrived  by  sea. 
and  to  have  erected  huge  buildings ;  some  rude  specimens 
of  masonry  were  pointed  out  as  the  work  of  their  hands  ■. 
The  Mexican  giants  were  described  as  leading  a  savage  life, 
subsisting  on  acorns  only^.  They  dwelt  by  preference  in 
the  Sierra  ;  here  their  bones  were  occasionally  dug  up  after 

^  Duian,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  The  story  is  also  '/ivcn 
by  the  interpreter  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  No.  3738.  The  Aiuiiiciin 
mj'th  gains  rather  than  loses  by  comparison  with  similar  legends 
belonging  to  the  Old  World.  Of  its  genuineness  as  an  indigenous 
invention  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  sun  from  the  earth  occurs  in  various  forms  among  the  Mexicans 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  582,  583,  and  post,  pp.  490,  491). 

^  Torquomada,  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  i,  cap.  52. 

^  Chavero,  Ajipendix  to  Duran,  p.  34. 
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the  Conquest,  and  it  was  estimated  that  their  stature  was  Book  ti 
thrice  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  Ulniecs  and  Xicalan- 
cjins,  who  immigrated  into  Anahuac  before  the  Nahua- 
tliica,  encountered  and  overthrew  them  ;  the  Chichimecs 
of  Tezcuco,  and  the  Tlaxcaltecs,  the  principal  people  of  the 
Sierra  belonging  to  the  Nahuatlacan  stock,  claimed  to  have 
prevailed  over  them  also  \  The  Ulmecs  and  Xicalancans, 
on  their  arrival  in  Anahuac  from  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  reached  the  Sierra  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Puebla  and  Cholula,  where  the  giants  still  I'.welt.  The 
giants  assailed  them  and  reduced  them  to  slavery ;  they 
regained  their  freedom  by  preparing  a  banquet  for  their 
tyrants,  making  them  drunken,  and  massacring  them  with 
their  own  enormous  weapons.  Elsewhere  in  the  Sierra,  it 
was  said,  the  giants  perished  by  natural  causes.  The  arrival 
of  new  tribes  diminished  their  means  of  sustenance  ;  their 
huge  bodies  wasted  with  famine  ;  a  few  solitary  specimens 
wandered  from  mountain  to  mountain,  like  beasts  of  the 
field,  among  the  dwellings  of  a  later  human  generation. 
Many  were  devoured  by  ocelots':  others  perished  of  hunger. 
At  a  later  day  the  giants  sprang  once  more  to  life,  and  took 
a  fearful  levenge  on  the  race  which  had  supplanted  them  : 
the  dispersion  of  the  Toltecs  was  heralded  by  their  reappear- 
ance. At  a  festival  held  by  this  people  at  Teotihuacan  with 
the  object  of  appeasing  the  gathering  wrath  of  the  gods, 
a  giant  suddenly  intervened  in  the  dance  which  preceded 
the  sacrifices.  Too  terrified  for  flight,  they  continued  the 
ceremony,  the  giant  seizing  and  crushing  in  his  huge  limbs 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  on  a  subsequent  day 
he  reappeared,  again  joined  in  the  dance,  and  slew  those 
whom  he  encountered  by  thrusting  his  finger-nails  through 
their  bodies.  These,  among  other  prodigies,  warned  the 
Toltecs  to  flee  for  their  lives  from  Anahuac,  seeking,  among 

'  Acosta  attributes  the  annihilation  of  the  giants  to  the  Tlaxcaltecs  : 
Toiriuomada  and  Ixtlilxochitl  to  the  Uhnecs  and  Xicahincans. 
^  Chavero,  ubi  sup. 
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Book  h.    other    places    of    refuge,    the   shores    of  Campeachy   ami 

Ah'^inni  Guatemala. 

An  ancient  traditional  ethno-geography  of  An.ihuac,  in 
which  the  Nahuatlaca  have  no  place,  has  been  preserved  l>v 
Torquemada.  It  embraces  the  region  between  Mexico  in 
the  west,  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  the  east,  the  mountains  of 
the  Otomi  in  the  north,  and  the  ii  *rthern  parts  of  the 
Mixtecapan  in  the  south ;  this  region  was  partitioned  among 
six  stocks,  each  alleged  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  an  ancestor  called  Iztac  Mixcohuatl  (White-Cloud- 
Serpent)  and  Ilancueitl  his  wife\  The  descendants  of 
Xelhua  ^,  the  eldest  son,  held  the  district  south  of  Puebla. 
adjacent  to  Mixtecapan  ;  those  of  Tenoch,  the  second,  the 
valley  of  Mexico  (Tenochtitlan) ;  those  of  Ulmecatl,  the 
third,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puebla ;  those  of 
Xicalancatl,  the  fourth,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  southward 
of  Vera  Cruz ;  while  those  of  Mixtecatl,  the  fifth,  and 
Otomitl,  the  sixth  and  last,  occupied  respectively  the  land 
of  the  Mixtecs,  to  the  south-east,  in  the  direction  of  Oaxaca, 
and  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  the 
north.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  this  system  to  its 
origin  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Otomi,  and  probably  to  the  branch 
of  that  stock  settled  at  Tezcuco.  Iztac  Mixcohuatl,  the 
Cloud-Serpent,  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Otomi ' ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  place  occupied  by  their  ancestor, 
Otomitl,  in  the  pedigree,  that  they  considered  themselves 
to  be,  as  they  possibly  were  *,  the  most  recent  arrivals  in 

'  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

'*  The  word  means  '  he  divides,'  the  suggestion  apparently  being 
that  this  branch  of  the  stock  first  separated  from  the  rest.  'Tenocli ' 
is  formed  from  'Tenochtitlan,'  an  ancient  name  of  Mexico,  meaning 
'  placo-of-a-prickly-pear-on-a-rock'  (tetl +  nochtli  + tian).  The  other 
names  are  simple  ethnical  names,  applied  to  imaginary  ancestors. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  517.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Quauhtitlan,  the 
Mixcohu^  were  a  race  who  disappeared  before  the  Aculhuaquo.  Their 
ashes  were  carried  by  whirlwinds  to  the  sky  as  a  black  cloud.  Mixco- 
huatl was  the  last  survivor, 

*  See  p.  432. 
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Anahuac   before  the  Nahuatlaca.     Some  antiquaries    have    Book  ir. 
considered  the  Ulmecs  to  have  been  the  first  outpjst  of  the  Aboriginal 
great  series  of  Nahuatlacan  immigrations.    We  do  not  deny    ■4n'«"'^<J'- 
tliat  other  Nahuatlacan  tribes,  now  forgotten,  possibly  and 
even  probably  preceded  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  of 
that  stock  in  the  valley  of  Tollan  ;  we  cannot,  however,  iden- 
tiiy  the  Ulmecs  with  these  early  Nahuatlacan  immigrants. 
The  name  itself,  like  that  of  the  Xicalancans^,  indicates 
them   as  immigrants  from  the  hot    lands  adjacent   to  the 
ciLstern  sea,  who  had  sought  the  Sierra  as  a  better  field  at 
(tiice  for  hunting  and  maize-cultivation  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
conclude   that,   like  the   other  five  stocks   enumerated  as 
descended   from    the    Otomi    deity,    they   were  aborigines 
relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca. 

Another  authority  cites  the  same  geographical  myth  in  otomi 
the  form  which  it  apparently  assumed  after  the  Nahuatlaca  Lflph^^ 
had  entered  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  plateau  of  second 

form. 

Anahuac  ^  White-Cloud-Serpcnt  now  has  a  seventh  son, 
who  is  assigned  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Tlaxcaltecs,  Cholulans, 
and  Huexotzincans ;  and  this  son  is  none  other  than  the 
Toltec  god  Quetzalcohuatl.  In  neither  form  of  the  myth 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  Toltecs  themselves.  In  this 
modified  version  Tollan  is  casually  mentioned  as  a  pueblo 
in  the  district  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Otomitl  :  and 
both  accounts  evidently  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Toltecs.  It  is  significant  that  Quetzal- 
cohuatl is  not  put  forward  as  a  son  of  Ilancueitl,  the  rri  other 
of  the  indigenous  tribal  families  of  Anahuac.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  second  wife  of  Iztac  Mixcohuatl — one  Chimalnantli ; 
ii  name  signifying  'Mother  of  the  Shield,'  and  apparently 
distinguishing  the  posterity  of  her  son  as  a  military  people. 

'  '  Ulli '  =  rubber  ;  '  UUan  '  =  land  of  rubber ;  '•Ulmeca '  =  people  of 
tiie  land. 

^  'Xicalanco'=  land  of  pumpkins  (Xicara).     The  tierra  calieiito  on 
ili^  Oulf. 

Gomara,  Conquista  de  Mexico,  ch.  ai8. 
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Book  II.    Whether  this  addition  to  the  descendants  of  Iztae  Mixcohuatl. 

Aboriginal  like  the  legend  of  that  personage  himself,  is  of  Otomi  origin. 
is  doubtful.  That  any  Nahuatlacan  people  should  have  s(. 
far  corrupted  the  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl  as  to  regard  him 
as  an  ancestor  seems  at  first  sight  improbable.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  so  regarded  in  Cholula  at  the  Spani»ii 
Conquest :  the  degenerate  mythology  of  the  later  fictidn- 
mongers  even  affirmed  him  to  have  descended  anew  froin 
heaven  in  historical  times,  to  have  become  incarnate  l.y 
birth  of  a  Toltec  woman,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  diic 
course  to  the  supreme  chieftaincy  of  ToUan.  Anotlni 
circumstance  indicates  the  myth  in  question  as  of  late 
Nahuatlacan  origin.  In  the  form  in  which  the  whole  stw  v 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Mixcohuatl  is  thus  presented,  their 
arrival  in  Anahuac  is  onfused  with  an  alleged  series  nt 
migrations  of  a  different  kind — those  of  the  Nahuatlaca 
themselves  into  the  Mexican  valley  and  the  adjoining 
districts  ;  for  the  seven  brothers  are  alleged  to  have  started 
for  Anahuac  together  from  Chicomoztoc  or  New  Mexico. 
which  the  Nahuatlaca  of  the  valley  unanimously  assigned 
as  their  original  seat. 

A  similar  confusion  is  found  in  the  case  of  anothei 
ethno-geographical  system  of  earlier  date,  probably  formu- 
lated by  the  Nahuatlacan  annalists  themselves  when  the 
district  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  had  become  more  fully 
known,  though  apparently  anterior  to  the  development  ut 
the  dominion  of  the  lake  pueblos.  The  country  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  the  only  ones  common  to  tlie  list  above 
quoted  being  those  of  the  Ulmecs  and  Xicalancans.  These 
peoples,  if  we  read  the  panels  of  the  Paris  and  Vatican 
codices  rightly,  are  treated  as  the  earliest  settlers  '.  They 
are  followed  by  the  Huaxtecs,  of  Maya  origin,  near  Panuo*  ; 


Ethno-gCD 
graphy  of 
Paris  and 
Vatican 
codices. 
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'  Through  some  misunderstanding,  probably,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
interpreter,  the  list  is  in  the  Paris  codex  reversed,  the  Ulmecs  and 
Xicalancai  3  appearing  last  in  the  catalogue  of  peoples  (Part  3. 
lam.  i). 
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next  come  the  Totonacs,  also  on  the  Atlantic,  presumably  Book  ii. 
of  southern  origin,  like  the  Huaxtecs.  The  Cohuixcans  and  Aboriyinni 
Tiuascans,  on  the  Pacific  side,  follow  in  order ;  the  list  -^j/ienco. 
closes  with  the  Nonohualca,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
of  Chalco,  who  claimed  to  have  preceded  the  first  Nahuat- 
lacan  settlers,  and  the  Chichimeca,,  who  settled  at  Tenayucan 
and  Tezcuco.  The  district  dealt  with  is  much  larger  than 
that  included  in  the  system  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph ;  it  touches  the  seas  on  the  west  and  east.  The 
topography  is  that  of  a  people  accustomed  to  travel  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  their  own  territory  ;  and  what  renders  it  more 
interesting  is  that  each  section  includes  a  list  of  its  most 
important  pueblos.  These  pueblos,  altogether  thirty-six  in 
number,  bear  for  the  most  part  archaic  names  \  only  a  few 
of  which  occur  in  the  list  of  pueblos  tributaiy  to  Mexico 
inscribed  in  the  tribute  roll  of  the  Mendoza  codex ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  here  a  topographical  description  of 
Anahuac  and  the  neighbouring  districts  in  early  Nahuatlacan 
times.  The  principal  pueblo  mentioned  in  the  immediate 
district  of  Mexico  is  Culhuacan  ;  this  appears  to  identify  the 
description  as  belonging  to  the  first  period  of  Nahuatlacan 
occupation,  when  the  three  dominant  pueblos  were  Culhua- 
can, Tenayucan,  and  Xaltocan.  According  to  the  Vatican 
interpretative  codex  there  had  been  three  periods  of  history 
in  the  Mexican  valley,  each  marked  by  the  domination  of 
three  different  groups  of  pueblos.  In  the  first  of  these 
periods  the  pueblos  above  enumerated  had  been  dominant  ; 
in  the  second,  the  dominant  pueblos  were  Azcapozalco, 
Cohuatlichan,  and  Aculman ;  in  the  third  and  last  before 
the  Conquest,  the  dominant  pueblos  were  Mexico,  Tlacopan, 
and  Tezcuco.  The  eight  districts  enumerated  in  this  ethno- 
graphic scheme  are  here  again  confused  with  the  seven 
migrations  from  Chicomoztoc  ;  the  numerical  discrepancy 
is  removed  by  the  compiler   of  the  Vatican   codex,   who 

'  Most  of  the  names  end  in  -tepetl  (mountain),  the  oldest  pueblos 
luiving  been  built  on  spurs  of  the  mountains. 
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Hook  IL  reduces  them  to  seven  by  counting  the  Uhnecs  and  Xir-a- 
Ah^inai  lancans  as  a  single  stock. 

America.  Neither  of  the  topographical  documents  above  descrihod 
S,ui*^"'  "lal^es  any  mention  of  the  Toltecs,  or  people  of  Tolhui, 
iimnigrauts  the  chief  centre  of  early  Nahuatlacan  advancement.  The 
Acniima-  author  who  has  preserved  the  Otomi  topography  in  its 
''"*'•  second   form,    according  to   which  a  limited   district,   not 

extending  to  either  sea,  is  divided  among  the  descendants 
of  seven  chiefs,  describes  the  first  swarm  of  the  Nahuatlacu 
which  reached  the  Mexican  valley  by  the  name  of  Acul- 
huaque  =  *  Strong '  or  *  Tall  Men  ' ' ;  and  by  the  general 
consent  of  Mexican  authorities  a  tribe  or  stock  bearing  this 
name  was  among  the  earliest  Nahuatlacan  immigrants, 
though  some  writers  describe  their  immigration  as  sul)se- 
quent  to  those  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Chichimecs  of  Teyxuoo. 
According  to  Gomara,  the  Aculhuaque  arrived  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Mexico  from  Aculhuacan,  their  previous 
seat  beyond  Xalisco,  770  years  before  his  time,  or  about 
the  year  780  of  the  Christian  era,  established  the  pueblos 
of  Tollantzinco,  Tollan,  Cohuatlichan,  and  Culhuacan,  and 
built  a  few  huts  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  which  subsequently 
grew  into  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  ;  many  years  afterwards 
another  swarm  of  the  same  race  entered  the  valley  through 

'  Gomara,  Conquista  de  Mexico,  ch.  216,  217.  *Aculli'=  shoulder: 
'  aculhuar'=  one  who  has  a  shoulder  (higher  or  stronger  than  others\ 
pi.  aculhuaque.  Elision  of  the  initial  vowel  reduces  the  name  to 
'culhua,'  as  in  Culhuacan,  Culhuatzinco,  Coliman,  &c.  The  original 
form  is  retained  in  Aculnahuac,  Aculman,  &c.  Such  an  elision  is 
exceptional,  although  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  took  place 
in  this  case ;  some  etymologists,  however,  assign  a  different  moaning 
to  '  Culhua.'  The  pintura-makers  certainly  considered  the  two  forms 
identical,  for  they  use  the  same  symbol  (a  human  shoulder)  in  the 
ideographs  of  both  groups  of  names.  The  name  of  Aculman  (see  last 
page),  an  ancient  pueblo  two  leagues  from  Tezcuco,  seems  to  have 
suggested  a  singular  and  not  very  edifying  myth  as  to  the  creation 
of  man.  Here,  it  was  said,  the  sun  shot  an  arrow  into  the  earth, 
and  from  the  hole  thus  made  a  man  emerged,  but  from  the  armpits 
upward  only  (Mendieta,  Hist.  Ecclesiastica  Indiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4). 
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Tollan,  its  natural  portal  to  the  northward,  founded  the  Book  ir. 
j)ueblos  of  Azcapozalco,  Tlacopan,  and  Chapultepec,  and  Ahorigiwii 
occupied  Mexico,  which  in  their  hands  first  became  a  con-  Amerkn. 
siderable  town  '.  The  first  settlement  of  the  Aculhuaque, 
according  to  this  account,  was  at  Tollantzinco,  to  the 
iu)rth-eastward  of  the  valley,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  point  where  the  temperate  plateau  begins  to  sink  into 
torrid  lowlands  ;  from  this  point  one  branch  of  these  earliest 
Xahuatlacan  immigrants  turned  westward,  and  settled  at 
Tollan  ;  another  marched  soutlnvard  to  the  Mexican  valley, 
and  the  region  of  Tl.axcallan,  Cholula,  and  Huexotzinco. 
This  account  differs  from  the  more  recent  myth  related 
hy  the  same  writer,  enumerating  the  seven  sons  of  the 
Cloud-Serpent,  in  which  the  last-named  district  only  is 
assigned  as  the  home  of  Quetzalcohuatl's  descendants. 
Nothing  is  there  said  of  Tollantzinco,  here  reputed  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  Aculhuan  race,  while  Tollan,  the 
seat  of  the  most  famous  group  among  the  original  Nahua- 
tlacan  immigrants,  is  included  in  the  Otomi  district.  The 
i\\clusion  of  Tollan  from  the  district  occupied  by  Quetz- 
alcohuatl's people  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  this  once 
famous  pueblo  had  greatly  decayed  and  wholly  lost  its  former 
dominant  position,  and  the  surrounding  country  had  lapsed 
to  the  Otomi,  its  original  occupants.  Tollantzinco  had  lost 
its  independence,  and  become  tributary  to  Tezcuco  ;  most 
of  its  people  were  of  Otomi  descent,  and  it  ceased,  in  time, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Aculhuan  immigration. ^ 

The  discrepancies   found   in   the   surviving  accounts  of  Tczcucan 
Toltec  history  are  due  to  causes  of  a  different  kind.     After  of^tiuT*^ 
the  dispersion   of    the    Toltecs,    although   a   few   of  their  Toitecs. 
original  pinturas  may  have  survived '^j  the  traditions  embodied 

'  Gomara,  op.  cit.,  ch.  218. 

'  Torquemada  examined  ancient  lienzos  which  were  reputed,  and 
which  he  himself  believed,  to  have  been  executed  by  ancient  Toltec 
artists ;  and  he  refers  to  them  as  authorities  for  the  fact  that  the 
Tiiltecs  were  familiar  Avith  the  use   and  cultivation   of  the   cotton 
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Book  II.  in  their  records  were  principally  preserved  by  incorporati«.n 
Aboriginal  with  tliose  of  other  Nahuatlacan  pueblos  ;  and  these  are  not 

America,  always  consistent  with  each  other  or  witli  themselves.  Yit 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  Toltec  histoiy 
current  at  the  Conquest  contain  a  nucleus  of  substantia] 
truth.  In  one  instance  they  cany  us  back  to  the  remote 
times  when  this  branch  of  the  Nahuatlaca  migrated  from  its 
original  seat,  on  a  shore  which,  according  to  the  narrativf 
itself,  can  only  have  been  some  part  of  British  Columbia  : 
and  although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  account  itself  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  mythical,  this  circumstance  indicates 
that  the  Nahuatlaca  still  retained  a  correct  tradition  of  the 
place  where  their  stock  had  originated.  Between  their 
departure  from  their  primitive  home  and  their  arrival  :n 
Anahuac  it  was  universally  understood  that  the  Toltecs 
had  long  dwelt  in  a  country  called  Tlapallan  \  or  Place 
of  (Bright)  Colour,  sometimes  called  Hueyhueytlapallan,  01 
Great  Tlapallan,  to  distinguish  it,  apparently,  from  Thipal- 
lantzinco,  or  Lesser  Tlapallan,  the  reputed  scene  of  a  suljse- 
quent  settlement.  The  Tezcucan  writer  Ixtlilxochitl  has 
preserved  two  accounts  of  the  early  Toltec  migrations*,  only 
one  of  which  deals  with  the  period  anterior  to  their  arrival 
in  Tlapallan  ;  according  to  this,  Tlapallan  was  a  maritime 
country,  and  the  Toltecs  reached  it  by  sea,  coasting  south- 
wards along  the  shore  of  California.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Nahuatlacan  migrations  mainly  took  place  by  land, 
following  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
and  that  the  site  of  Tlapallan  should  be  sought  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Yet  it  is  neither  impossible,  nor 
wholly  improbable,  that  there  may  have  been  concurrent 


■f. 


plant :  '  Del  qual  (the  cotton  plant)  los  antiguos  Toltecas  usaron 
y  vistieron,  como  en  sus  pinturas  yo  lo  he  visto.'  Tom.  i.  p.  67. 
It  is  not  probable  that  these  were  older  than  the  fall  of  Tollan. 

^  Tlapalli  =  colour,  especially  red.  This  etymology  of  the  name  is 
traditional,  and  is  open  to  doubt. 

"  Hist,  des  Chichimecs  (ed.  Ternaux-Compans,  vol.  1.  p.  9),  ch.  ii. 
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expeditions  by  canoes  along  the  maritime  route  indicatetl,    book  ir, 
and  that  one  of  these  expeditions  might  have  resulted  in  ^ft^^„„; 
the  settlement  of  Tollan.     The  tribes  of  British  Columbia    Amerioi 
have  doubtless  been  adventurous  seamen  from  the  remotest 
times :  and  the  Toltec  traditions  represent  Quetzalcohuatl 
as  skilled  in  managing  the  canoe  '.    Intelligence  of  the  land 
of  maize,  honey,  and  pulque  may  have  determined  one  of 
these  tribes  to  seek  it  by  sea,  a  mode  of^  migration  at  once 
more   expeditious   and  less   exposed  to   interruption  from 
other  tribes  than  marching  over  '^nd  ;  and  without  trans- 
gressing the  legitimate  bounds  of  speculation,   we    might 
reconstruct  the  plan  of  some  Indian  Columbus  of  the  north- 
west  shore   for  reaching   the    distant   Promised   Land   of 
Anahuac  by  a  maritime  instead  of  an  over-land  expedition, 
and  follow  its  realisation. 

The  account  before  us  represents  the  founders  of  Tollan,  Aiiegeii 
not  as  voluntaiy  emigrants,  but  as  having  been  expelled  miRratinii 
from  their  country.     We  may  understand  this  to  mean  that  ^  5'^" 
p()j)ulation  had  increased   beyond   its  means  of  procuring 
food,    and   that   a   certain   number,    chosen   by   lot,    were 
compelled  to  dep.art  in  quest  of  a  new  area  of  subsistence. 
From  the  place  of  their   origin  the  adventurers  voyaged 
southward,  during  a  long  period  of  time,   *  coasting  many 
lands  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  called  California,'  and 
reached  Tlapallan  in  the  year  i  Tecpatl,  a.  d.  387.     The}- 
then   passed   the   country  of  Xalisco,  and   landed   at    the 
port  of  Huatulco  ;  travelled  by   land  until   they   reached 
Tochtepec'^,   also  situated  on  the  Pacific  shore,  and  from 
this  place  made  their  way  inland  to  Tollantzinco.     Their 
progress  was  slow,   for  it  was  calculated   that   when    the  * 

last-named  district  was  reached  two  Xiuhtlalpilli,  or  104 
years,  had  elapsed  since  the  emigrants  quitted  the  land  of 
their  origin.  The  Tezcucan  writer's  account  undoubtedly 
exhibits  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  ethnogeographical 

*  See  post,  pp.  481,  482. 

*  Evidently  the  reading  should  be  Tototepec. 
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KooK  II.  fucts  distinguishing  the  coast  alleged  to  have  been  pussMl 
AUyr^nai  «long.  Tlio  Nahuatlatolli,  the  language  of  the  Toltecs,  is  U, 
America,  ^liis  day  the  native  language  of  the  wliole  of  this  coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Californian  gulf  in  the  north  to  a  point 
not  far  from  Tototepec  in  the  south  ;  and  although  it  is 
liere  arrested  by  the  area  within  which  the  Mixtoc  iind 
Zapotec  languages  are  spoken,  the  fertile  valley  of  Oa^aiji. 
which  extends  nortliward  from  Tototepec  towards  Teohuiican. 
Tlaxcallan,  and  Tollantzinco,  and  forms  the  natural  highwav 
to  the  plat3au  of  Anahuac,  was  occupied  in  veiy  early  tiin*  v 
by  Nahuatlacan  colonists.  Were  it  sought  to  infer  from  this 
limited  group  of  facts  the  probable  route  of  a  people  coming: 
from  the  north-western  coast  to  occupy  the  present  area 
of  the  Nahuatlatolli,  that  described  in  the  account  abov- 
quoted  would  naturally  be  fixed  on  ;  and  in  these  circuin- 
stances  the  question  arises  whether  the  subsisting  distrihw- 
tion  of  the  Mexican  language  is  due  to  maritime  migrations 
such  as  that  above  described,  those  migrations  being  acceptf-d 
as  historical  facts,  or  whether  the  story  of  the  migration 
has  been  fabricated  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  tin- 
language,  or  at  least  been  adapted  to  it.  As  between  the 
two  opinions,  we  cannot  but  lean  decidedly  to  the  latter ; 
for  it  seems  incredible  that  an  ethnogeographical  distribu- 
tion should  to  this  day  exist  substantially  unaltered,  wliitli 
was  effected  by  a  migration  alleged  to  have  taken  pluce 
before  the  foundation  of  Tollan. 
Alleged  Another  account  of  the  Toltec  migration,  preserved  by 

t?<m in'way  ^^^  Same  writer  in  a  different  work \  makes  no  reference 
ot  the  ^Q  ^jjQ  alleged  sea-voyage,  although  it  is  not  inconsistent 
coast.  with  the  statement  that  Tlapallan,  the  northernmost  station 

of  the  immigrating  tribe,  had  been  reached  by  coasting  along 
the  Californian  shore :  it  varies  from  the  one  just  quoted 
as  to  dates  and  incidents,  though  resembling  it  in  general 
purport.     According  to  this  account  the  migration  was  led 

'  Ixtlilxochitl,  Primera  Relacion  (Part  I),  cited  in  Ternaux-Comp.iiis' 
edition  of  the  *  Chichiraec  History,'  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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l>v  two  chiefs  of  Tlnpallan,  wlio  were  expelled   from    the    iio,,k  il 
land   in  the  year   i   Tecpatl,   a.  v.  4.^9,  for  an  attemj>t  to 
wrest  the  government  from  the  lawful  sovereign.      Eight 
years  they  hovered  on  the  border,  before  moving  to  Tlai)ul- 
lantzinco,  their  first  halting  phico,  where  three  years  were 
spent :  and  this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirteen  stations 
occupied  by  them  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  wanderings 
extending  over  a  centuiy,  Tolhmtzinco  being  the  last.     The 
conventional    number    13    is   in    itself    enough    to    excite 
suspicion ;    and    when    the    details   of    the   narrative    are 
scrutinised  in  connexion  with   the  names  assigned  to  the 
alleged   halting-places,    the    distances    said   to    have   been 
traversed,  the  time  occupied  in  the  journeys,  and  the  length 
of  sojourn  in  each  halting-place,  they  present  an  obviously 
artificial   aspect.      The   first    six    stations   are    apparently 
imaginary  localities  on  or  near  the  Pacific  shore  ;  the  rest 
are  names  of  woll-knowm  pueblos,  in  the  region  north  and 
east  of  Anahuac,  which  at  the  Conquest  were  included  in 
the  widely-spread  dominion  of  Mexico,  or  in  that  of  Tezcuco. 
No  greater  authority,  it  would  seem,  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
account  of  the  Toltec  migration   than  to  that   previously 
noticed.      Both   pursue  substantially  the  same  plan — that 
of  tracing  a  progress  from  the  Californian  peninsula  south- 
wards  along   the    coast   as   far   as   Huatulco,   and    thence 
northwards  to  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf;  and  while  the  possibility  of  migrations  by 
tiiis  route  is  undeniable,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
main  migration  of  the  Nahuatlaca  into  the  Mexican  district 
took  place  by  land,  and  by  the  direct  route  south-eastwards 
over  the   plains   of  Chihuahua,    Duiango,    and   Zacatecas, 
until  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  was  reached,  and  that  from 
this  point  they   descended  to   the    Mexican    Gulf  in   the 
east,  and  the  Pacific  shore  on  the  west,  ultimately  settling 
along  the  latter  in  a  north-westerly  direction  as  far  as  the 
Californian  peninsula. 
Besides  Tollan  itself,   the  chief  pueblos   understood  to 
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Hook  rr.    huvo  I)Oon  fouii<l<Ml  by  Aculhuaqiie  of  i\\o  snmo  race  as  tlu' 
Ahorifihini  Toltocs  wem  Tolhuit/iuco,  Choliila,  Tlaxcullan,  Iluoxot/iiico. 
Amf.rini.    Topcyacac,  and  Tcolmacaii  on  tho  plat-aii,  and  Culhiiacaii. 
oril'lliiu      'l'lj»^*<'l>'tn>    Azcapozalfo,    and    (^iiaiilititlan    in    the    Mcxicm 
valley;  and  these  are  dlstrilnitod  over  a  district  alumt  170 
miles  in  lenf^h.     The  relative  antiijuity  of  Tollan  anions 
these  Aculhuan  puel)los  we  cannot  pretend  to  <1<  tormiin.. 
It  was  generally  rei)uted,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  bo  of  more 
recent  foundation  than   Tollantzinco.      Cholula,   the    luxt 
oldest  among  the  pueljlos  of  the   plateau,  and  Culhu.ican. 
the  oldest  Aculhuan  i)ueblo  of  the  Mexican  valley,  (.latcil 
their  importance  from  the  fall  of  Tollan.     Yet  other  Acal- 
huan  pueblos  besides  Tollantzinco  may  have  been  of  okh.r 
date  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Tollan  and  many  other  AcuKiiian 
l)ueblos  were  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Otomi  villages.    No 
original  superiority  in  the  materials  of  advancement,  or  in 
capacity  for  using  them,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  first  sottltis 
of  Tollan :  its  higher  culture  must  be  due  to  local  causes. 
Contact  with  other  advancing  stocks  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  superiority ;    and  the  suggestion  that   this  cause 
was   in   ojieration  at  Tollan  is  Qonfirmed  by  reference  to 
its  legendaiy  histoiy.     The  pueblo  stands  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Moetezuma  River,  which  falls  into  the  Mexican  (iulf  at 
Panuco.     One  of  the  first  recorded  incidents  in  the  histoiy 
of  Tollan  after  its  foundation  was  the  arrival  of  a  body  of 
strangers  who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  from 
Panuco,  having  reached  that  place  by  sea  '.     Their  peculiar 
short-sleeved  dress,  oj^en  at  the  neck,  and  long  afterwards 
used  as  a  costume  in  solemn  dances,  was  depicted  in  tlio 
Toltec   pinturas.     They   were  skilled   in   the  arts  of  life. 
especially  in  the   w^orking  of  stone   and   metal ;   to   their 
teaching,  indeed,   Tollan  was  said  to  be  largely  indebteil 
for   its   industrial   culture.      From    Tollan    the    strangers 

*  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  Tho  legend  is  here  and  elsewhere 
confused  with  that  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  may  possiblj^  bo  only 
another  version  of  the  story  of  the  original  Toltec  immigration. 
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passed   to  Chohila :  hero   they  scuttled,   intermarrying  with    Book  IT. 
tlio  Chololtecs,  and  ultimately  spreading  their  influence  to  yif,Z^„(ii 
tjie  valley  of  Oaxaca.     This  legend,  whatever  may  bo  its    Amfi-iot. 
meaning,  points  to  an  ancient  line  of  commum"<ation  across 
tlie  continent  from  Panuco  by  way  of  ToUan  and  C'hohil.i 
to  the  Pacific  coast.     Tollan   is  tho  natural   portal   of  tlu^ 
valley  of   Mexico  to   the   northward  ;    it   is  also  the   place 
wliere    the    track    from    the    west,    by    which    Mexico    is 
approached    from    Michoacan    and   Xalisco,   and    that   from 
the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Queretaro  and  Chihuahua, 
naturally  converge.      These  circumstances  indicate  Tollan 
as  the  market-place  of  ancient  Anahuac.     Its  advancement 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and  wealth  raises  a  pre- 
sumption of  commerce.     Was  Tollan  a  commercial  centre, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  its  trade  ? 

One  answer  to  this  question  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  Tnrtnstriai 
name  itself.  *  Tollan  '  means  place  of  the  '  tollin  '  or  reed  ;  of  ToUnn^ 
a  plant  adapted  to  human  needs  earlier  than  the  aloe  and 
cotton,  and  largely  used  by  the  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac  for  making  mats,  baskets,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  domestic  use  and  ornament,  including 
vessels  so  admirably  woven  that  water  can  be  carried  in 
them  without  leakage.  A  pueblo  with  an  ample  supply 
of  tollin  at  hand  was  supplied  with  the  materials  of  an 
important  manufacture ;  but  the  great  prosperity  of  Tollan 
was  certainly  founded  on  a  broader  and  more  varied  basis 
of  industiy.  The  Toltecs  were  pre-eminently  artificers  of 
every  description  ;  throughout  Anahuac  in  later  times,  the 
name  became  a  synonym  for  craftsman.  A  legend  just 
cited  seems  to  imply  that  the  Toltecs  modestly  disclaimed 
the  origination  of  the  arts  for  which  they  were  celebrated, 
and  considered  them  to  have  been  taught  by  some  strange 
people  who  fortuitously  landed  on  the  Mexican  shore.  This 
self-depreciating  hypothesis  was  surely  unnecessary.  In 
their  original  seats  on  the  Pacific  shore  the  Nahuatlaca  had 
doubtless  been  workers  in  wood,  stone,  and  bone,  as  are  the 
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Book  II.    present   Indians   of  British   Columbia  \   and    had   become 
Aboriyinai  skilled  in  preparing  skins,  and  in  manufacturing  articles  ot 

America,   clothing  and  domestic  use  out   of  vegetable  fibres.      Thf 
simple  arts  of  the  north  were  probably  improved  during 
their  gradual  southward  progress.     In  their  various  inter- 
mediate settlements  they  must  have  become  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  metals,  and  with  the  use  of  clay  and  stone 
for  building ;  and  as  they  proceeded  farther  southward  the 
materials  available  for  industrial  use  became  more  abundant. 
The  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  Mexico,  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Tollan,  besides  affording  admirable  stone  for 
building  and  cai^ving,  furnished  supplies  of  the  most  useful 
metals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  tin  ;  these,  like  the 
precious  stones  of  the  district,  were  sought  under  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  Sun,  who  was  understood  to  aid  the  prosi>ectoi' 
by  atmospheric  indications  given  at  his  rising.     The  valley 
afforded  clay  for  pottery  and  building ;  the  mountain  sides 
yielded  various  kinds  of  timber ;  the  neighbouring  district 
abounded  in  coloured  stones  and  crystals,  the  working  of 
which  formed  a  special  branch  of  Toltec  art.     But  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  material  used  by  them  must  have 
been  imported  from  distant  parts.     Such  was  the  case  with 
the  bright  shells  which  lavishly  decorated  their  buildings, 
the  feathers  used  in  their  tapestry,  and  the  medicinal  plants 
for  the  knowledge  of  whose  properties  they  were  universally 
celebrated.      Tollan,   we   can  scarcely  doubt,   was   once  a 
dominant    pueblo,    drawing  tributes   from   servient    ones. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  area  of  its 
domination    ever    embraced    the    hot    maritime    districts 
from  which  the  last-named  products  were  imported  ;  and 
it  can  only  be  concluded  that  they  were  obtained  in  the 
course  of  trade,  and  were  exchanged  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  pueblo  and  the  produce  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Few  more  eligible  sites  for  settlement  could  be  found  than 

'■  See  p.  415. 
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Tollan.  The  soil  of  the  valley,  700  feet  nearer  the  sea-level  Book  ii. 
than  that  of  Mexico,  produces  crops  of  every  description  in  Aboriqinai 
abundance  ;  its  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  still  sent  to  -'^mcricn. 
the  markets  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  50  miles  ;  Xocotitlan,  o/xonan!  ' 
or  Place  of  Fruits,  was  an  ancient  alternative  name  of 
Tollan  in  the  Nahuatlatolli.  Fish  abound  in  the  streams, 
and  game  on  the  adjacent  hills.  The  lofty  ridge  of 
Cohuatepec,  a  mile  in  length,  provided  the  pueblo  with 
a  natural  citadel  ;  and  the  ruins  which  surmount  it  prove 
it  to  have  been  thickly  covered  with  buildinjrs.  But  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Tollan  stood  in  the  valley ;  the 
present  city  of  Tula  is  largely  constructed  out  of  its  ruins. 
Here,  among  other  edifices,  was  the  famous  teopan  of 
Quetzalcohuatl,  called  Chalchiuhapan '  (On-the-blue-water), 
from  the  fact  that  '^  was  built  between  the  two  channels 
into  which  the  ri  or  is  here  divided.  Among  the  many 
richly  decorated  apartments  of  Chalchiuhapan  four  were 
specially  distinguished  for  their  magnificence  ;  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  four  sides  of  a  court.  That  on  the  east 
was  the  House  of  Gold  ;  on  the  west  was  the  House  of 
Green  Jade  and  Turquoise  ;  that  on  the  south  was  covered 
with  brilliant  sea-shells  set  in  mosaic,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  silver  ;  that  on  the  north  was  elaborately  de- 
corated in  red  stones,  relieved  by  shells  of  various  colours. 
Another  court  contained  four  buildings  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  feather  tapestry.  That  on 
the  east  was  decorated  with  yellow  feathers ;  that  on  the 
west,  called  the  Quetzalcalli,  with  the  bright  blue  feathers 
of  the  quetzaltototl ;  that  on  the  south  had  white  feathers, 
arranged  in  plumes,  as  in  the  warrior's  headdress  ;  that  on 
the  north  had  red  plumes  similarly  displayed.  There  were 
also  many  subterraneous  vaults ;  chambers  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  Toltec  buildings. 
Prominent  among  the  ruins  of  Tollan,  in  post-Toltec  times, 

'  Chalchihuitl  (=  turquoise)  +  atl  ( =  watv'r)  +  pan  (locative  particle). 
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Book  ii.    was  the  unfinished  building  called  the  Quetzalli,  the  main 
Ahnriqiimi  body  of  whicli  was  supported  by  pillars  in  the  form  of 


America. 
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rattlesnakes,  the  head  being  at  the  base,  the  rattle  at  the 
summit.  This  monument,  together  with  a  large  uncompleted 
mound,  destined,  apparently,  to  sei-ve  as  a  basement  for 
some  edifice  of  unusually  ambitious  proportions,  attested 
the  legend  that  sudden  ruin  had  overtaken  the  pueblo  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  '. 

Tollan  was  destroyed  some  centuries  before  the  Spanish 
Conquest ;  and  its  history,  apart  from  popular  tradition, 
could  thenceforth  only  be  preserved  by  incorporation  with 
the  annals  of  other  pueblos.  The  current  lists  of  its  chiefss 
may  be  reduced  to  three  types,  which  are  traceable  to  the 
records  of  Culhuacan,  of  Quauhtitlan,  and  of  Tezcucu 
respectively.  That  of  the  Culhuacan  annalists  appears  in  its 
oldest  form  in  a  relation  attributed  to  Juan  de  Zumarraga-. 
from  which  it  was  copied  by  Gomara  ',  and  subsequently 
by  Torquemada :  the  last-named  writer  also  presents  his 
reader,  on  another  page,  with  the  totally  inconsistent  account 
of  Toltec  history  given  by  the  pinturas  of  Tezcuco*,  and 
embodied    in    the   work   of    Ixtlilxochitl  \      The   account 

^  These  details  are  furnished  by  Sahagun,  who  minutely  investi- 
gated the  remains  of  ancient  Tollan.  The  description  of  the  rattlesnake 
pillar  seems  erroneous.  The  pinturas  show  the  head,  with  expanded 
jaws,  as  a  capital :  the  body,  folded  rectangularly,  covers  the  face  of 
the  pillar, 

*  Tezozomoc,  Cronica,  ed.  Orozco-y-Berra,  p.  183. 
'  Conquista  de  Mejico,  cap.  220. 

*  Monarquia  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  id.  p.  254.  Both  Sahagun  and 
Torquemada  sometimes  give  two  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  same 
set  of  facts.  Thij  is  due  to  the  method  pursued  by  these  writers. 
Their  works  werj  produced  by  slow  compilation,  whatever  they  found 
recorded  by  co.npetent  authorities  being  copied  as  it  was  discovered. 
They  occasionally  met  with  new  accounts  varying  from  those  pre- 
viously transcribed :  these  were  usually  added  without  any  observa- 
tions on  the  discrepancies  thus  produced,  or  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
them. 

.    ^  Op.  cit.  vol,  i.  pp.  13-27. 
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furnished  in  the  recently  published  Annals  of  the  pueblo  Book  11. 
of  Quauhtitlan  ^  is  now  preferred  by  local  antiquaries'^.  Ahorifihmi 
We  unhesitatingly  assign  the  first  place  to  the  account  ^ "'«'''«• 
given  by  the  annalists  01  Culhuacan.  This  pueblo,  founded 
or  augmented  by  Toltec  fugitives  after  the  ftill  of  Tollan, 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  successor  of  Tollan  among 
the  pueblos  of  the  Mexican  valley,  and  prefixed  to  its  list  of 
chiefs  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  Tollan.  When  Culhuacan, 
in  its  turn,  was  depopulated,  and  became  a  dependency  of 
Mexico,  the  Mexicans  prefixed  the  list  of  its  chieftains, 
preceded  by  those  of  Tollan,  to  their  own  annals.  A  con- 
tinuous record  was  thus  constituted,  beginning  with  the 
Toltec  immigration,  and  extending  to  the  Spanish  Conquest ; 
and  this  document  was  accepted  by  the  Spaniards  as  the 
authoritative  basis  of  Mexican  history.  As  regards  Tollan, 
it  is  the  only  account  noticed  by  Gomara  ;  in  Torquemada's 
work  it  stands  as  a  correction  of  the  succession  previously 
quoted  from  the  annals  of  Tezeuco  ;  and  the  Quauhtitlan 
annalist  evidently  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own  extended 
list  of  Toltec  chiefs.  The  original  list  might  well  be 
regarded  as  a  scanty  one,  for  it  contains  four  names  only — 
(1)  Totepeuh,  (2)  Topiltzin,  (3)  Hueymactzin,  and  (4)  Nau- 
hyotzin  ;  and  ;hese  are  grouped  in  pairs,  Totepeuh  being- 
associated  as  a  contemporary  with  Topiltzin,  and  Huey- 
mactzin with  Nauhyotzin. 

Do  these  names  represent  historical  personages  ?     Have  duets  ot 
we  here  a  genuine  though  perhaps  defective  list  of  the  chiefs  eordhlgT) 
of  Tollan  before  its  fall  ?     As  to  the  first  pair  of  names  the  J^*°  ^"*- 

*  liuacan 

answer  admits  of  no  doubt.      '  Totepeuh^'  (=  Our-chief)  and  annals. 
'  Topiltzin  '  (=  Our-young-chief),   according   to  Zumarraga, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  original  migration  which  brought 

'  Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  torn.  i. 

'  Chavero,  Appendix  to  Duran  ;  A.  Garcia  Cubas,  Cuadro  Oreografico 
do  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  p.  347. 

'  *  Tepetl '  ^mountain)  +  '  hua '  (possessor)  =  '  Tepehua '  :  noun  of 
first  person  plural,  '  totepeuh.'     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  481,  note  i. 
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the  Toltecs  to  Tollantzinco.  They  are  obviously  mythical  : 
the  annalists  of  Culhuacon  themselves  seem  to  authorise 
this  inference  by  interposing  a  break  of  97  years  between 
Topiltzin  and  Hueymactzin.  The  last  pair  of  names  must 
also  stand  or  fall  together.  Of  these  'Nauhyotzin'  alone 
has  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  name  designating  an 
historical  personage.  '  Hueymactzin  '  moans  *  Great-hand  ' ; 
the  large  hands  of  the  Toltecs,  indicating  them  as  a  physically 
powerful  race,  are  a  familiar  feature  in  the  pinturas.  Huey- 
mactzin, who  figures  in  many  legends  concerning  the 
Toltecs,  appears  to  be  merely  a  personification  of  the  race  ; 
we  have  seen  that  the  name  was  sometimes  given  to  the 
leader  of  the  original  Toltec  immigrants.  The  name 
Nauhyotzm,  which  signifies  'Four-hearts,'  denotes  its  bearer 
as  a  man  of  unusual  strength  or  courage.  Torquemada 
describes  both  chiefs  as  great  conquerors,  and  Nauhyotzin 
as  having  added  the  Mexican  valley  to  the  dominion  of 
Tollan.  But  Gomara,  whose  commentary  on  the  lisi 
deserves  more  attention,  describes  them  as  contemporaiy 
heads  of  two  Toltec  clans,  and  as  having  conducted  these 
clans,  at  the  fall  of  Tollan,  into  other  parts  ;  Nauhyotzin 
became  in  this  way  the  first  chief  of  Culhuacan.  According 
to  this  view,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  Tollan 
was  a  composite  pueblo,  like  Tlaxcallan  and  Cholula,  and 
can  therefore  have  had  no  succession  of  sovereign  chiefs 
ruling  it  in  its  entirety ;  it  is  in  any  case  certain  that  in 
this,  the  best  authenticated  account  of  the  chiefs  of  Tollan, 
none  are  mentioned  by  name  between  the  pair  who  pie- 
sided  over  its  foundation  and  the  pair  who  witnessed  its 
destruction. 

This  defect  the  annalists  of  Quauhtit'  n  and  Tezcuco  set 
themselves,  by  diff'erent  methods,  to  supply.  The  former 
adopt  the  four  chiefs  above  mentioned  as  the  basis 
of  their  enumeration,  and  add  to  them  seven  others,  twice 
utilising,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  supplementary 
names,  the  idle  fiction  of  Quetzalcohuatl's  human  incarna- 
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tion'.  The  succession  thus  produced  covers  a  period  of  four 
renturies,  and  is  defined  by  precise  dates.  The  Tezcucan  list 
of  the  chiefs  of  Tolhan  contains  the  names  of  Totepeuh  and 
Topiltzin,  but  Hueymactzin  and  Nauhyotzin  are  unknown. 
Discrepancies  occur  in  different  versions  of  the  catalogue  : 
but  the  original  scheme  was  evidently  framed  on  the  basis  of 
a  symmetrical  group  of  uniform  chronological  periods.  The 
liistory  of  the  Toltecs  from  their  quitting  Tlapallan  to  the 
destruction  of  Tollan  in  a.  d.  i  i  i  6  comprised  exactly  i  o 
Xiuhtlalpilli,  or  520  years  ;  one  fifth  of  this  period,  or 
2  Xiuhtlalpilli,  is  treated  as  the  period  of  migration,  Tollant- 
zinco  having  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  52  years,  and  Tollan  at  the  end  of  the  second.  The 
remaining  8  Xiuhtlalpilli  are  assigned  as  the  periods  during 
which  the  pueblo  was  governed  by  eight  successive  chiefs, 
each  of  whom  held  power  for  precisely  52  years.  Some 
modifications  have  been  admitted  in  the  scheme,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  collateral 
reckonings ;  these,  however,  neither  alter  nor  disguise  its 
nature.  No  particulars  are  furnished  concerning  the  chiefs 
attached  to  this  chronological  myth,  except  a  series  of 
fabulous  incidents  with  which  the  fall  of  Tollan  is  connected. 
Topiltzin,  otherwise  called  Meconetzin,  or  Son-of-the-aloe, 
now  figures  as  the  last  chief  of  Tollan,  and  is  described  as 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Iztacquauhtzin,  his  predecessor, 
who  insisted,  contrary  to  established  rule,  on  being  succeeded 

*  The  list  of  chiefs  of  Tollan  given  in  the  Annals  of  Quauhtitlan 
is  as  follows : — 


1.  Mixcohuamazatzin,  a.d.  700- 

765. 

2.  Huetzin. 

3.  Totepeuh. 

4.  Ilhuitimaitl,  a.d.  887-925. 

5.  Topiltzin  Quetzalcohuatl,  a.d. 


6.  Matlacxochitl,  a.d.  947-982. 

7.  Nauhyotzin,  a.d.  982-997. 

8.  Matlacohuatzin,  a.d.  997-1025. 

9.  Tlicohuatzin,  ad.  1025-1046. 

10.  Huemactzin,  a.d.  1046-1048. 

11.  Quetzalcohuatl  II,  a.d.   1048- 
II 16. 


925-947. 

The  dates  have  evidently  been  irregularly  arranged  in  order  to  give 
the  succession  a  semblance  of  probability. 
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Hook  II.    by  him  ;  and  the  fall  of  Tullan  originated  in  a  revolt  which 
Aboriginal  ensucd  upon  his  succession.    The  romantic  circumstances  of 

uimerica.  j^jg  birtli,  the  disaffection  of  the  chiefs  presiding  over  the 
servient  pueblos  to  the  northward,  consequent  on  his 
elevation  to  power,  the  portents  which  heralded  thf 
impending  fate  of  Tollan,  the  sterility  and  famine  in  which 
it  began,  the  attack  of  the  insurgents,  the  retreat  of 
Topiltzin  by  way  of  the  Mexican  valley,  the  slaughter  of 
his  partisans,  and  his  own  mysterious  disappearance,  were 
evidently  favourite  topics  with  the  romance-mongers  of 
Tezcuco  ;  and  the  purpose  which  this  myth  was  designed 
to  serve  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  destruction 
of  Tollan  retained  after  four  centuries  a  strong  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  all  dwellers  in  the  country,  and  served  as 
a  theme  for  singers  and  a  favourite  subject  for  painters. 
In  the  wars  which  constituted  the  main  business  of 
Nahuatlacan  life,  the  destruction  of  pueblos,  and  the  ruin 
of  their  people,  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  What  had 
befallen  Tollan  might  befall  any  among  the  flourishing 
communities  of  contemporary  Anahuac  ;  and  its  fate, 
commemorated  by  song  and  pintura,  served  as  a  per- 
petual warning  of  the  instability  of  human  fortune.  The 
sovereign  chiefs  of  Tezcuco,  whose  line  had  already  been 
interiiipted,  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  converted  a  popular  legend  into  a  practical 
argument  in  favour  of  strict  legitimacy  in  the  descent  of 
the  chieftaincy. 

Although  the  current  accounts  of  the  succession  of  Toltec 
chiefs  must  be  rejected,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Tollan  was 
long  the  principal  seat  of  Nahuatlacan  advancement,  and 
that  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  in  circumstances 
no  longer  capable  of  being  precisely  ascertained,  some  cen- 
turies before  the  Spanish  Conquest  \     We  cannot,  however, 

*  According  to  Torquemada  (vol.  i.  p.  44),  when  the  Chichimec 
chief  Xolotl  sent  to  explore  the  valley  of  Mexico,  his  messenger  founJ 
several  Toltec  families  settled  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  lakes. 


Dispersion 
of  the 
Toltecs. 
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believe  that  the  pueblo  was  ever  entirely  destroyed,  or  that  Book  ti. 
so  admirable  a  site  ever  remained  long  unoccupied.  Probabb'^  Ahorufmai 
the  Nahuatlacan  settlements  usually  pointed  out  as  having 
been  founded  by  the  dispersed  Toltecs  were  largely  original 
])ueblos  of  the  Aculhuaque,  in  some  cases  no  less  ancient 
than  Tollan  itself.  Wherever  the  settled  Nahuatlaca 
approximated  in  wealth  and  the  arts  of  life  to  the  Toltecs 
of  tradition,  it  was  natural  to  connect  them  with  the 
dispersion ;  and  ultimately  *  Toltec '  became  a  common 
name  denoting  builders  in  stone  and  artificers  in  the 
metals.  Such  a  view  was  occasionally  carried  so  far  as 
to  produce  a  general  impression  that  *  the  Toltecs  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Nahuatlaca  V  ^s  the  ^^tter  people  were 
distributed  at  the  Conquest ;  and  in  practice  the  name 
ceased  to  be  directly  associated  with  the  pueblo  from  which 
it  was  derived.  But  to  doubt  that  there  once  existed  in 
Tollan  an  advancement  superior  to  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  Nahuatlaca  generally  at  the  Conquest,  and  that  its 
people  spread  this  advancement  throughout  Anahuac  and 
into  the  districts  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  would  be  to 
reject  a  belief  universally  entertained,  and  confirmed,  rather 
than  shaken,  by  the  efforts  made  in  later  times  to  construct 
for  the  pueblo  something  in  the  nature  of  a  history  and 
11  succession  of  supreme  chiefs. 
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One  dwelt  on  tlie  hill  of  Chnpultepec  ;  two  others  on  the  site  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  pueblo  of  Culhuacan  ;  others  were  found  at 
other  places.  They  alleged  famine,  war,  and  pestilence  as  the  causes 
of  a  general  dispersion  of  their  nation  which  had  recently  taken  place. 
Some,  they  said,  had  goi.e  eastwards  to  Campcachy,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Yucatan,  others  to  the  southward.  Two  Toltecs  who  dwelt  at 
Quocholac  were  engaged  in  mining  and  working  silver  :  they  con- 
tinued this  occupation  under  the  Chichimecs,  supplying  the  latter 
with  their  work  as  a  form  of  tribute  (Id.  p.  46).  The  Quauhtitlan 
annalists  describe  the  exiled  Toltecs  as  hanging  themselves  through 
chagrin.  The  last  remnant  sought  shelter  in  the  caverns  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  where  they  wept  and  howled,  shunning  the  light  of  day  : 
tlie  ultimate  survivor  hung  himself  (op.  cit.  p.  29). 
^  Sahagun,  lib.  iii.  §  i. 
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Book  II.  We  may  here  briefly  consider  in  what  this  advancement 
Aboriginal  Consisted,  and  what  rank  should  bo  assigned  it  in  the  genenil 
America,  gcale  of  American  culture.  The  latter  question  admits  no 
mont"fTho  <Joubt  whatever.  To  the  Toltecs,  among  the  eariy  peoples 
Toitocs.  of  the  New  World,  the  first  place  no  less  indisj^iitably 
belongs  than  to  the  Greeks  in  the  Old.  The  Toltecs  not 
only  excelled  all  other  American  peoples  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  useful  arts,  in  the  reckoning  of  time  and  in  the 
conventional  imitation  of  nature  by  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  stood  prominently  forth  among  the  surroundirg  savages 
and  barbarians  as  haters  of  war,  and  worshipper  i  of  a  mikl 
and  beneficent  deity  who  rejected  sacrifices  of  ^  lood,  accept- 
ing in  their  place  offerings  of  maize,  flowers,  and  perfumes'. 
We  dare  not  affirm  that  human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism 
were  unknown  to  them  ;  the  worship  of  Tezcatlipoca,  which 
fostered  these  odious  practices,  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
the  Toltec  religion.  The  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl  long 
held  these  practices  in  check.  The  legend  of  his  abandon- 
ment of  Tollan  and  flight  to  the  southward  shows  that 
there  came  a  time  when  this  resistance  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  Throughout  Anahuac,  war,  human  sacrifice, 
and  cannibalism  had  at  the  Conquest  completely  regained 
ascendency ;  the  Spanish  adventurers  who  first  penetrated 
the  country  found  this  true  of  Cholula  itself,  after  the  fall 
of  Toilan  the  chief  home  of  the  Toltec  arts  and  institutions. 
Here  the  beneficent  god  Quetzalcohuatl  was  still  worshipped 
as  an  idol  of  huge  dimensions,  and  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
frequented  his  teocalli  ;  but  their  offerings,  for  the  most 
part,  took  the  form  of  human  victims,  and  Cortes  found 
here  as  elsewhere  the  hideous  wooden  prisons  (quauhcalli) 
in  which  captive  men  and  boys  were  daily  crammed  for 
the  impending  sacrifice.  Even  while  the  Chololtecs  were 
entertaining  the  Spaniards  with  professions  of  friendship 
and  alliance  they  privately  immolated  human  victims  to  tlieii 

*  Sahagun  adds  snakes  and  butterflies.   Fish  and  birds  appear  among 
the  ofiferings  depicted  in  the  '  Book  of  Quetzalcohuatl '  (post,  p.  482). 
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gods,  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  design,  treacherously  Book  it 
concerted  with  Montezuma,  of  surprising  them  and  sending  ^6,^^„„/ 
them  prisoners  to  Mexico  ;  twenty  only  were  to  be  spared 
for  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Cholula.  When  Cortes  had 
inflicted  on  them  a  severe  though  well-merited  chastisement, 
the  enraged  Chololtecs  flung  down  the  subsisting  idol  of 
Quetzalcohuatl  and  replaced  it  by  another  '. 

The  current  accounts  of  the  physical  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Toltecs  are  not  altogether  consistent.  The 
stock  to  which  they  belonged — the  People  of  the  Great 
Shoulder — was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  vigorous  on 
the  continent.  Sahagun  repeatedly  describes  the  Toltecs 
as  delighting  In  the  name  *  Chichimeca,'  or  hunters  ;  a  title 
which  was  affected  by  all  the  strong  peoples  of  Anahuac  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  feebler  denizens  of  the 
torrid  lowlands.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Toltecs  were 
hunters  by  practice  as  well  as  in  name.  In  the  '  Book  of 
Quetzalcohuatl '  the  dog  is  represented  as  the  god's  com- 
panion and  servant ;  the  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl  appears 
from  the  same  authority  to  have  been  associated  with  that 
of  the  falcon  and  ocelot,  the  natural  fetishes  of  the  Mexican 
hunting  tribes.  Not  only  were  the  Toltecs  taller  than  the 
existing  population  at  the  Conquest,  but  their  superiors  in 
strength  and  activity;  they  were  described  as  'tlanquace- 
milhuique,'  or  'those  who  run  a  whole  day  without  resting'.' 
The  savage  tribes  of  the  New  World  usually  wore  their 
coarse  black  hair  long — a  practice  not  favourable  to  vigorous 
bodily  exertion.  The  Toltecs  cut  their  hair  short  on  the 
occiput,  and  cherished  long  locks  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
these  were  plaited  and  securely  knotted,  forming  a  species 
of  natural  hat^     Their  usual  dress  appears  to  have  been 

^  Bernal  Diaz,  ch.  83.  *  Sahagun,  lib.  iii.  §  i. 

^  Two  styles  of  dressing  the  hair  are  depicted  in  the  Dresden  Codex. 
In  the  more  common  one  the  hair  appears  to  be  gathered  into  several 
small  tufts :  in  the  other  it  is  wound  into  a  single  coil,  artistically 
disposed  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
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Hook  II.    a  short  tunic,  an  elaborately  decorated  skirt  being  assumed 
Aboriginal  ^n  occasions  of  Ceremony  only.     Nothing  contained  in  our 

America.  }jggt  authorities  forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  equal  or 
superior  in  vigour  of  body  and  activity  of  habit  to  other 
branches  of  Nahuatlacan  race.  Mexican  traditions,  however, 
represented  them — apparently  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
sinewy  athletes  of  a  later  time,  the  *  Ocelot-Eagles '  in 
the  service  of  the  Lake  Pueblos,  who  extended  their  con- 
quests from  the  Pacific  to  the  IViexican  Gulf — as  a  portly 
race,  of  graceful  bearing,  clad  in  long  white  cotton  tunics, 
indisposed  to  war,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peaceful  life.  That  they  were  distinguished  by  a  strong 
devotion  to  all  forms  of  craftsmanship  is  beyond  all  douht. 
They  quarried  and  wrought  the  volcanic  tufa  and  basalt  ot 
Anahuac,  and  built  storied  houses  carved  and  ornamented, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  found  at  Tula ',  in  a  style 
of  greater  purity,  and  characterised  by  more  power  of  design 
and  contrivance,  than  the  vaster  ruins  of  Central  America, 
undoubtedly  built  by  or  under  the  direction  of  their  emi- 
srrated  descendants.  They  methodised  and  perfected  tlie 
cultivation  of  maize,  pulse,  pepper,  and  cotton  ;  wrought 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  words  of  our  authority,  '  into  such 
forms  as  they  pleased  ' ;  shaped  and  set  the  rough  jade  and 
turquoise  ;  adapted  stones  of  less  price  to  various  purposes 
of  use  and  ornament,  and  wove  the  bright  plumage  of  birds 
into  the  gorgeous  feather-tapestry  which  afterwards  became 
one  of  *  he  most  valued  products  of  Anahuac.  The  Mexican 
calendar  was  universally  ascribed  to  their  ingenuity ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  it,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  brought  this  complicated  scheme 
with  them,  as  tradition  related,  from  their  ancient  home 
in  Tlapallan.  Nothing  in  all  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
charac'er  of  a  warlike  and  adventurous  race.     That  such 


*  The  modern  form  of  'Tollan.'  Tula  is  now  a  flourishing  little 
town  situate  on  the  Fen'ocaril  Central  (the  main  line  from  Mexico 
City  to  the  north),  80  kilometres  from  Mexico. 
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thoy  really  were  may  bo  inferred  from  the  facts  that  thoy    Book  ir. 
were   always    regarded    as   the    pioneer  branch,   and    often  ^/.."^^U,,,,/ 
cluinied  as  the  general  ancestors,  of  the  Aculhuan  peoido  :    America. 
that  Tollan  long  maintained  a  si.'cure  position  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  overrun  by  wandering  tribes ;  that  the  worshij) 
of  the   *  youthful   warrior  '  Tozcatlipoca,  which  supplanted 
tliat  of  the  benevolent  Quetzalcohuatl,  was  practised  by  them, 
if  it  did  not  originate  among  them  ;  and  that  after  the  fall 
of  Tollan    they   sought   the    unknown   tracts   of   Yucatan 
and  Central  America,  re-establishing  there,  in  more  than 
forty   places,   in  the   midst,  and    almost   certainly  l)y  the 
labour,   of  alien  peojdes,  the  characteristic  culture  of  the 
Mexican  plateau  \  ^ 

In  Anahuac  itself,  the  fall  of  Tollan  and  the  dispersion  Monu- 
of  the  Toltecs  are  said  to  have  heralded  a  general  change  ^^^^j^^l'/jl^.^ 
for  the  worse.  Less  advanced  tril)es  pressed  onward,  the 
barrier  Tollan  had  interposed  being  removed.  The  san- 
guinary worship  of  Tezcatlipoca  became  the  model  of  ritual : 
war  succeeded  the  arts  of  peace  as  the  main  business  of 
life.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico  few  monuments  of 
Toltec  architecture  and  sculpture  are  now  to  be  found  ^ : 

'  The  Tezcucan  myth  alleged  that  the  Toltecs  were  driven  from 
Tollan  by  superior  force.  Mexican  tradition,  according  to  Sahagun, 
described  them  as  evacuating  it  voluntarily,  by  command  of  Quetzal- 
cohuatl, who  had  himself  already  quitted  it.  It  may  well  be  that 
their  dispersion  was  really  part  of  the  general  movement  of  the 
Nahuatlaca  from  North  to  South,  and  that  Central  America  presented 
itself  to  the  Toltecs  as  a  promising  field  of  colonisation.  But  the 
fact  that  the  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  under  the  name  of  Cuculcan 
or  Gucumatz,  was  extensively  prevalent  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America,  while  no  trace,  apparently,  is  found  of  the  worship  of 
Tezcatlipoca,  strongly  suggests  that  the  founders  of  the  Central 
American  pueblos  were  in  fact  devotees  of  Quetzalcohuatl  who  pre- 
ferred exile  and  adventure  in  strange  lands  to  accepting  a  religious 
innovation  which  was  intolerable  to  them. 

^  The  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  are  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  marked  the  re-establishment  oi  the  Otomi  ascen- 
dency at  Tezcuco  in  1431  (see  post,  p.  515).  Each  was  once  surmounted 
by  a  teocalli,  that  on  the  larger  one  containing  an  idol  representing 
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Book  II.  but  ^ood  specimens  exist  in  the  districts  oast  and  south 
Ahoriqinal  ^^  ^'*®  Mexican  plateau,  and  abound  in  the  distant  tracts 

Awrka.  beyond  Tohuantoi>ec,  colonised  by  the  Toltecs  after  the 
dispersion.  Papantla  and  Guatusco  in  Totonacapan,  Mitla 
in  Oaxaca,  Ocotzinco  and  Palenquo  in  Chiapas,  Chichen 
Itza,  Izamal,  and  Uxmal  in  Yucatan,  Quirigua  in  Guate- 
mala, Copan  in  Honduras,  and  other  ruined  pueblos  of 
minor  importance,  have  often  been  explored  and  descrihod 
by  enthusiastic  antiquaries'  ;  and  a  fortunate  accident  lias 
IM'eserved,  in  a  celebrated  bas-relief,  evidence  that  the 
builders  of  Palenque  observed  the  Toltec  religion  in  its 
pure  and  original  form  '^.  The  art  of  the  Toltecs  is  also 
represejited  by  a  group  of  lienzos  distinguished  from  those 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  by  the  greater  skill  and  purity  of 
their  draughtsmanship  and  colouring,  and  from  the  close 
resemblance  of  their  figures  and  symbols  to  the  sculptures 
of  the  Maya  district  commonly  classed  oy  antiquaries  as 
'Maya  codices  •\*  The  precise  places  of  their  origin  are 
unknown  ;  nor  is  it  impossible  they  may  have  been  executed 
by  or  for  the  same  peojtle  who  built  the  pueblos  of  Maya- 
pan.  They  are  none  the  less  essentially  Toltec  as  to  their 
style  and  contents ;  and  the  principal  among  them,  preserved 

the  sun,  tliat  on  the  smaller,  anothfc-  representing  the  moon.  Teoti- 
huacan  (see  vol.  i.  p.  559)  was  reputt  n  Mexican  legend  to  be  the 
place  where  the  existing  sun  was  cieated:  the  i-eligious  observances 
associated  with  it  probably  represented  a  revival  of  the  Otomi  religion 
by  Nezahualcoyotl  (see  vol.  i.  p.  544). 

^  To  enumerate  those  who  have  visited  and  studied  these  monu- 
ments, from  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  to  Charnay,  Maler,  Maudslay,  Gordon,  and  others  in  our  own 
time,  is  beside  our  purpose.  We  can  but  refer  the  reader  to  Winsor, 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  ch.  3.  The  labours  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  these  monuments  would  probably  be 
more  fruitful  if  the  groundless  figment  of  an  'ancient  and  original 
Maya  civilisation '  were  abandoned. 

^  See  page  94. 

^  Besides  the  Dresden  Codex,  these  are  the  so-called  'Codex 
Troanus'  and  'Codex  Cortesianus'  (at  Madrid)  and  the  'Codex 
Peresianus'  (at  Paris). 
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in  the  Koyal  Library  of  Dresden,  is  so  rich  in  illustrations    Book  il. 
uf  Toltec  art  and  thought,  and  pres<>nts  so  many  details  in  Aboriginal 
the  myth  of  the  great  Toltec  god  which  are  not  furnislied    America, 
from  other  sources,  that  some  account  of  it  may  here  fitly 
(oncludo  our  brief  sketch  of  tlio  remarkable  people  whose 
religion  and  later  histoiy  it  embodies  or  illustrates '. 

Throughout  the  Dresden  codex  tlie  personality  of  the  The 'Book 
Man  of  the  Sun  so  largely  i)redominate8  that  we  do  not  cohuatl.' 
iiesitate  to  denominate  this  most  interesting  document  the 
'  Book  of  Quetzalcohuatl  ^'  Tho  impression  of  this  antique 
American  god's  attributes  and  history  which  it  conveys 
is  remarkably  full  and  precise,  if  not  absolutely  complete  ; 
incidentally  it  reveals  the  Toltec  conception  of  human 
advancement  in  different  stages,  and  is  specially  valuable 
as  showing  that  this  indigenous  people  of  the  New  World 
had  a  definite  and  accurate  knowledge,  evidently  derived 
from  actual  tradition,  of  man's  progress  from  savagery  to 
the  middle  grade  of  culture,  and  considered  this  movement 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  first  panel  exhibits, 
what  is  rare  in  the  pinturas,  a  large  full-faced  portrait  of  the 
deity,  drawii  without  a  trace  of  conventionality.  He  wears 
an  elaborate  head-dress,  and  is  displayed  as  of  mild, 
thoughtful  and  majestic  aspect ;  the  second  panel  abruptly 
introduces  his  legend.  The  first  incident  depicted  is  the 
capture  of  the  celestial  bird  (Kanikilak)  by  the  Toltec  hero 
Hueymactzin.  It  was  he  who  accidentally  caught  it  in  an 
ordinary  fowler's  net,  and  tied  its  wings,  when  it  alighted 
on  earth ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  human  shape  is 
resumed,  the  shoulders  of  Quetzalcohuatl  appear  bound 
behind  the  back  with  a  thong.     The  third  panel  illustrates 

'  The  Dresden  Codex  is  coarsely  copied  in  Kingsborough's  Anti- 
quities of  Mexico.  It  has  recently  been  admirably  reproduced  in 
chromophotography  by  Klinkhardt  of  Leipzig,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Forstemann,  of  the  Dresden  library. 

"  The  main  purpose  of  the  document  appears  to  lie  in  the 
pictographs  and  numerical  symbols  denoting  the  calendar  and 
the  prescribed  sacrifices,  the  figures  being  added  as  illustrations. 
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Book  II.  his  Connexion  with  the  tree  and  bird  worship  of  the 
Abvrininni  Palen<l"o   bas-relief,   described   in  a  previous  place  \     The 

America,  tree,  lieavily  laden  with  fruit,  grows  from  tRe  opened  breast 
of  a  human  victim,  sacrificed  to  the  Earth-goddess  Cihua- 
colmatl ;  a  falcon,  perched  on  the  cross  branch,  devours  the 
victim's  eye";  a  votary,  seated  on  the  ground,  eats  eagerly 
of  the  fruit,  once  man's  principal  aliment,  while  anotlier 
captures  and  secures  Quetzalcohuatl's  dog.  The  purport 
of  many  among  the  pinturas  which  follow  is  obscure,  yet 
the  general  drift  of  the  document  is  clear  enough.  Fish  and 
snakes,  man's  earliest  animal  food,  are  offered  to  him  ;  and 
his  votaries,  who  appear  to  have  reputed  him  the  inventor 
of  fire-making,  kindle  new  fire  in  his  honour  with  the 
wooden  drill.  Ears  of  maize,  and  vessels  filled  with  maize 
porridge,  are  now  presented  to  him.  At  a  later  stage 
Quetzalcohuatl  appears  attended  by  hi»  dog  ;  the  domestica- 
tion of  this  animal  was  evidently  attributed  to  him.  The 
falcon  reappears,  presently  followed  by  the  ocelot ;  such 
animals,  it  has  been  shown  in  a  former  place  ^,  are  among 
man's  earliest  objects  of  veneration.  Quetzalcohuatl  next 
figures  as  the  builder  of  a  house  ;  a  Toltec  follows  his 
example,  building  one  exactly  resembling  it.  In  the  next 
panel,  which  concludes  the  first  series  of  pinturas,  Quetzalco- 
huatl delivers  oral  instruction.  A  Toltec  sits  before  him. 
in  an  attitude  of  attention,  while  the  god  addresses  him  with 
emphatic  gestures,  the  symbolic  word,  or  Tlatolli,  issuing 
as  a  substance  from  his  lips^  The  benefits  conferred  by 
the  god  are  not  limited  by  the  present  life  ;  he  renders 
important  aid  to  man  after  death.  The  soul,  in  the  form 
of  a  heart,  emerges  from  the  mouth  ;  the  dead  man  is 
fettered  with  a  wooden  collar ;  his  head,  now  represented  as 
a  skull,  is  decorated  with  a  plume  for  the  journey  to  Mictlan, 

'  Page  94. 

2  This  appears  from  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  falcon's 
beak.     Aa  to  Cihuacohuatl,  see  vol.  1.  p.  524. 
^  Vol.  i.  p.  444.  *  See  page  139. 
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or  the  underworld,  whither  Quetzalcohuatl  conducts  him.    Book  ir. 
Offerings  of  food  are  received  Ly  the  dead  man,  to  sustain  Ahoriniimi 
him  in  his  labours,  and  the  travellers  are  attended  by  the    ■^'"'^"^<^- 
dog   and    falcon.      At   particular    stages — probably   where 
rivers  or  mountains  ha\'e  to  be  crossed — all  are  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  deceased  Toltecs,  the  food-supplies  being 
similarly  transported.     The  last  portraitures  of  the  dead 
man   depict   him   as  meeting  with  a  female  and  a  male 
friend,  probably  his  mother  and  father.     These   pinturas 
evidently   represent    the    Mexican    'Book   of    the    Dead,' 
described  in  a  previous  place,  in  its  rudimentary  form  \ 

The  next  section  of  the  'Book  of  Quetzalcohuatl'^'  depicts  Quotzai- 
las  services  to  man  in  a  more  advanced  stage :  we  have  J^„^l  ^jj,, 
before  us  his  later  inventions  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  '"g^'er  'i<i- 

vanccmont. 

sacrifices  rendered  to   him   m    acknowledgment  of  them. 
Man,  as  the   servant  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  assumes   a   mask 
which  imitates  the  god's  features  ;  the  god  now  carries  man 
on  his  shoulders,  the  usual  symbol  of  care  and  protection  •*. 
Man  follows  the  god  as  the  dog  follows  his  master  ;  Quetz- 
alco' uatl  carries  man  on  his  back  masked  as  a  dog.     He 
teaches  man  the  use  of  the  wooden  staff  which  serves  as 
a  digging-stick,   and  assists  him  in  his  migrations:  more 
important  inventions  follow — the  sharp  hatchet,  consisting 
of  a  stone  blade  wedged  into  a  wooden  handle,  the  canoe 
and  paddle,  the  raft  and  fishing-net.   The  pinturas  in  which 
tliese  occur  are  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  document. 
Various  uses  of  the  hatchet  are  now  successively  illustrated ; 
and  the  attitudes  assumed  in  wielding  it  exhibit  no  little 
power  of  observation  and  artistic  skill.     Quetzalcohuatl  sits 
on  a  maguey  plant,  flourishing  in  one  hand  this  implement, 
with  which  he  has  severed  the  stem,  in  the  other  the  cup 
containing  the  pulque  thus   obtained.      Quetzalcohuatl  is 
often  depicted  paddling  his  canoe  ;    one  pintura   displays 

'  Dresden  Codex,  pp.  1-24.     The  part  corresponding  to  the  'Book 
of  the  Dead  '  (see  auto,  p.  448)  begins  with  p.  10. 
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Id.,  pp.  25-45. 
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See  p.  38. 
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Book  II.    him  carrying  off  in  it  a  captured  woman.     Another  shows 
Aboriginal  *   canoe  with  a  lofty  prow,   surmounted   by   the  falcon's 
America,   head ',  under  which  are  placed  a  fishing  net  and  basket : 
and  the  capture  and  eating  of  fish  are  occasionally  depicted. 
Quetzalcohuatl,  in  virtue,  apparently,  of  his  skill  in  naviga- 
tion, sometimes  appears  as  a  water-snake ;  in  one  pintuia 
he   is   mounted   on   a   sea-monster,    whom   he   directs  by 
brandishing  in  either  hand  a  feathered  staff.     The  offerings 
made  to  him  confirm  th€)  statement  of  the  Mexican  anti- 
quaries that  he  accepted  no  sacrifice  involving  bloodshed ; 
fish,  snakes,  and  small  headless  birds,  killed  by  breaking 
the  neck,  are  alone  represented.      Quetzalcohuatl   is  seen 
performing  on  the  wooden  teponaztli,  or  Mexican  drum : 
a  rude  species  of  flute  or  hautbois,  played  by  a  dark  figure 
sitting  on  the  ground,  seems  to  indicate  this  instrument  as 
having  originated  in  the  torrid  lowlands. 
Quetzal-  The  third  and  last  division  of  the  book^  introduces  the 

and  Tezcat-  youthful  god  Tezcatlipoca,  displaying  his  brilliant  shield, 
lipoca.         attended  by  a  squire  carrying  his  fatal  darts,  and  followed 
by  armed  votaries :   their  appearance   heralds   the  fall  of 
Quetzalcohuatl,   and  his  departure  from  Tollan.     Quetzal- 
cohuatl is  attacked  as  he  sits  at  ease,  quafiing  pulque  from 
a  jar  ;  his  votaries  are  taken  capt''  v^e,  his  dog  is  slain  with 
a  dart,  and  he  himself  is  flung  ignominiously  to  the  ground. 
Tollan  is  destroyed  :    its  ruin  is  symbolised   by  an  aged 
Toltec  sitting  amidst  the  fallen  columns  of  its  buildings; 
another  commits  suicide  by  hanging  himself  to  a  carved 
stone  lintel  ^  ;  and  the  desertion  of  the  pueblo  is  typified 
by  an  empty  edifice.     The  masks  of  Quetzalcohuatl  now 
hang  uselessly  from  the  wall ;  while  the  crossed  darts  of 
Tezcatlipoca,  and  NauhoUin,  the  symbol  of  the  Sun's  Foiii 


M    , 


*  The  falcon  is  evidently  chosen  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
its  keen  eyes  {irp^pa  Ttp6ad(v  oufxaaiv  0\(irova'  6S6v,  Aesch.  Supp.  696}. 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  canoes  represented  in  the  pinturas  is 
of  ocean  rather  than  river  or  lake  navigation. 

"  Dresden  Codex,  pp.  46-74.  '  See  p.  47a,  note. 
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Motions ',  are  suspended  in  the  teocalli.      The   remaining    Book  ii. 
pinturas  depict  the  retreat  of  Quetzalcohuatl  from  ToUan,  Aboruiimi 
and  the  final  discomfiture  of  his  followers.     Sometimes  lie 
marches   on   foot ;    occasionally  he  is  carried   by  Toltecs, 
seated  on  his  sacred  throne.     A  very  remarkable  pintura 
represents  him  as  seated  on  a  rattlesnake  column  ^,  with  liis 
hatchet    reversed.      An    ocelot   is   seated   behind   him   on 
another   column ;    the   next  panel    depicts   him   similarly 
placed,  but  the  second  column  is  surmounted  by  his  dog, 
and  the  hatchet  is  now  elevated.     Iiater,  he  appears  on  foot, 
carrying  his  belongings  in  a  basket ;  presently  he  paddle=5 
his  canoe  ;  this  evidently  represents  his  journey  southward 
by  way  of  the  Lake.     Again  he  appears  on  the  march  ;  he 
has  now  reached  the  waters  of  Coaapan,   into   which   he 
throws  some  portions  of  his  property'.     He  next  appears 
seated  on  a  stool  representing  his  own  mask,  and  twice  on 
the  summit  of  a  teocalli  ;  a  Toltec  vainly  induces  him  to 
return.     Wielding  his  serpent  staff,  he  resolutely  proceeds, 
until  he  reaches  the  sea-coast ;  here  he  shivers  his  staff  with 
his  hatchet,  for  his  march  is  over.     A  double  idol,  repre- 
senting two  figures  of  the  god  seated  back  to  bad",  and 
recalling  the  Janus  of  ancient  Eome,  seems  to  typify  hiin  as 
bidding  farewell  to  the  old  scene  of  his  labours,  and  entering 
a  new  one.     Two  votaries,  widely  different  in  features  and 
costume,  now  present  him  with  offerings ;  one  is  a  Toltec 
of  the   well-known  type,   the  other  presents  the   coarser 
features  and  uncouth  costume  of  an  Indian  belonging  to 
the  coast   district.      Before    finally   quitting   the   country 
Quetzalcohuatl  receives  honours  of  a  charr.cteristic   kind. 
He  embraces  a  woman  in  Toltec  costume,  is  presented  with 
a  massive  bracelet,  and  is  seated  on  large  bundles  enveloped 
in  matting,  evidently  containing  valuable  offerings.     Three 
portraits  of  him  close  the  series  of  pinturas  :  in  the  first  he 
is  depicted  slaying  a  sea-monster  with  his  hatchet ;  in  the 


See  p.  311,  note  3. 


See  p.  468,  note  i. 


See  vol.  i.  p.  59<j. 
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Book  II.    sGCoiid  liG  sits  on  R  throiiG  richly  decorated  with  shells,  again 
Ahnrifiimi  accompanied  by  the  sacred  falcon  ;  finally,  he  is  mounted 
America,    qj^  ^^]^q  rattlesnake  column,  wearing  a  dog's-head  mask,  and 
having  the  feathered  staff  once  more  in  his  hand.    A  change. 
however,  has  come  over  his  person.     He  is  painted  black ; 
tliis  may  perhaps  indicate  him  as  henceforth  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  dark  Totonaca  and  Maya'.      The  last  panel 
of  the  manuscript  cannot  be  misunderstood  ;  it  rej)resent,s 
the  triumph  of  Tezcatlipoca. 
A(  iiUiuan        Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  foundation  of 
the  phitoau  Tollan,  the  Aculhuaque  appear  to  have  spread  over  most 
— Toiian-     Qf  ^i^p    plateau    of   Anahuac    and   valley   of  Mexico,  and 
Choiuia.      founded  many  other  pueblos  which  still  subsisted  at  the 
Conquest.      It  will    be    convenient   to    consider   first  the 
principal  pueblos  of  the  plateau.     Among  these,  two  were 
always  closely  associated  with  Tollan  itself — Tollantzinco -, 
or  Lesser  Tollan,  where  the  Toltecs  had  originally  settled, 
and   Cholula,    which    succeeded    Tollan   as   the   centre  of 
Toltec  culture.     Of  Tollantzinco  little  remains  on  record. 
The    'Chichimecs,'   Otomi   immigrants   who    entered    the 
Valley  after  the  Toltecs,  and  built  the  pueblos  of  Tenayucan 
and  Tezcuco,  found  Tollantzinco  under  the  rule  of  a  chief 
named  Macuilacatl  (Five-Cornstalks),  whose  daughter  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  leader  of  the  invaders.     Thence- 
forth   Tollantzinco   is    said    to   have    formed    part  of  the 
Chichimec  dominion ;  and  it  so  remained  at  the  Conquest, 
though  the  pinturas  recorded  more  than  one  attempt  to 
regain  its  independence  ^      Cholula  was  at  the  Conquest 

*  The  Totonacs,  at  the  Conquest,  were  devoted  worshippers  of 
Quetzalcohuatl  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  596,  aud  compare  Las  Casas,  '  Hist. 
Apologetica,'  ch.   12a. 

*  The  particle  -t,";inco  usually  has  a  reverential  meaning  (see 
pp.  295,  296).  Added,  as  it  often  is,  to  place-names,  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  smallness— literally,  of  diminution  by  one-half;  the 
pictographic  symbol  used  to  denote  it  in  place-names  represents 
the  human  body  from  the  thighs  downwards.  (See  post,  p.  550, 
»ote.)  '  Torquemada,  vol.  '   p.  66. 
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a  large  and  flourishing  pueblo,  composed,  like  Tlaxcallan,  Uook  11. 
of  four  s-eparato  quarters,  fach  ruled  by  its  own  supreme  Aboriqinai 
chief,  and  independent  of  the  Lake  confederacy,  though  in 
temporary  alliance  with  it.  The  complete  name  is  said 
to  be  Tollan-Cholollan  (Place  of  Flight  from  Tollan) ;  and 
as  its  inhabitants  were  known  as  *  Great-Toltecs  V  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  it  also  bore  the  name  Hueyhueytollan 
(Greater  Tollan),  distinguishing  it  from  the  small  pueblo  of 
Tollantzinco.  These  names,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Cholulan  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl's  flight  thither  and  his 
twenty  years'  sojourn  there,  and  with  the  fact  that  Cholula 
was  at  the  Conquest  the  chief  seat  of  the  Toltec  arts  and 
religion,  confirm  the  statement  that  it  was  augmented  by 
fugitives  from  Tollan  when  the  latter  pueblo  was  abandoned. 
Cholula  formed  together  with  Tlaxcallan  and  Huexotzinco 
a  triad  of  pueblos  whose  territory  lay  wedged  between  the 
mountain  range  of  Iztac-cihuatl  and  Popocatepetl  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  Matlalcueye  on  the  east ;  at  the  Conquest 
the  area  of  Mexican  domination  touched  this  district  on  the 
south,  while  that  of  Tezcuco  stretched  towards  it  on  the 
north.  The  arts  of  Tollan  flourished  in  Cholula  with  some 
deterioration  ;  its  religion,  we  have  seen,  had  borrowed  the 
bloody  ritual  of  Mexico,  and  it  had  become  the  chief  seat  of 
the  slave  trade  in  Anahuac.  Quetzalcohuatl,  according  to 
Acosta,  was  regarded  by  the  Chololtecs  chiefly  as  the  god  of 
Riches^,  and  was  regularly  worshipped  with  rites  closely 
assimilated  to  those  of  Tezcatlipoca.  He  was  represented 
by  an  idol  of  fair  complexion,  broad  forehead,  large  eyes, 
and  long  black  hair.  He  was  originally  the  inventor,  and 
still  the  patron,  of  the  silversmith's  art,  to  which  Cholula 
owed  much  of  its  prosperity.     Although  his  characteristic 

'  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  255, 

"  A  rich  man,  says  Sahagun,  was  called  'son  of  Quetzalcohuatl.' 
In  the  wealthy  pueblo  of  Ch  'ula  the  Spaniards  noticed  large 
numbers  of  beggars — an  unusual  spectacle  in  Anahuac.  Increased 
wealth,  even  in  this  rudimenta.iy  civilisation,  was  attended  by 
increased  poverty. 
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rejection  of  blood  sacrifices  was  now  a  nullity,  lie  was  under- 
stood to  be  averse  from  bloodshed,  robl^ery,  and  wrongs  in 
general.  'When  any  one,' says  our  authority,  'sought  to 
consult  him  touching  wars,  or  murders,  or  othei  ills  causing 
men  damage,  he  turned  away  his  face,  and  closed  his  ears'.' 
The  teopan  of  Quetzalcohuatl  was  open  to  all  Anahuac  ;  it 
was^  indeed,  continuously  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters,  anxious  to  propitiate  by  sacrifice  the  god  of  Riches. 
The  inhabitants  of  hostile  pueblos  were  allowed  to  visit  it 
unmolested,  and  even  to  maintain  within  its  precinct  their 
own  permanent  oratories,  containing  private  images  repre- 
senting the  Toltec  deity.  The  Chololtecs  believed  that  he 
had  once  sojourned  among  them  for  twenty  years  ;  that  on 
his  departure  four  of  their  young  chiefs  accompanied  him  to 
the  shore,  and  that  these  had  been  installed  on  their  return 
as  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  of  Cholula  ;  and  the  chiefs  who 
ruled  over  these  four  quarters  at  the  Conquest,  claimed 
descent  from  them^ 

Tlaxcallan,  or  Texcallan,  less  than  20  miles  distant,  was 
occupied  by  the  Aculhuaque  more  recently  than  Cholula. 
The  pueblo  of  Tepeticpac  \  the  oldest  of  four  contiguous 
villages  collectively  known  by  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  surrounding  district*,  was  understood  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Ulmecs  when  the  Aculhuaque  invaded  tlie 
district ;  the  Ulmecs  themselves  had  dispossessed  earlier 
inhabitants  \     Tradition  pointed  to  this  a?  the  earliest  seat 

'  These  indications  were  probably  given  by  a  human  representative, 
wearing  the  god's  ma»k. 

"  Las  Casas,  'Hist.  Apologetica,*  cap.  123. 

^  Tepetl  +  icpac  =;  *on-the-mountaiu.' 

*  Torquemada  thinks  the  district  was  named  from  the  town.  Both 
forms  of  the  name  have  the  same  meaning — '  place  of  tortillas.'  The 
original  name  was  probably  Texcallan  =  textli  (floui")  +  calli  (house)  + 
tian  (locativt;  particle)  ;  texcalli  (obsolete)  =  tortilla,  'calli'  alluding 
to  the  solidification  of  the  cooked  maize-flour  ;  tlaxcalli  has  the  same 
meaniiig;  tlaolli  ( =  shelled  maize)  being  substituted  for  textli. 
Gomara'sj  explanation  of  'Texcallan'  (' casa  del  barraneo')  is  unten- 
able. ^  See  p.  453. 
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of  population  on  the  plateau.  Hero  .alone  were  exhibited  to  Book  ir. 
the  Spaniards  remains  of  ancient  mountain  fastnesses  con- 
!-tructed  by  vanished  races,  defended  by  ditches  and  cyclo" 
pean  walls  ;  and  to  these  retreats  the  Tlaxcaltecs  themselves 
sent  their  women  and  chil  Iren  on  the  approach  of  the  troops 
of  Cortes.  Among  many  such  sites  an  immense  ruined 
fortress  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Miguel,  to  the  westward 
of  Tlaxcallan,  was  pointed  out  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Ulmecs.  The  gradual  growth  of  Tlaxcallan  was  evinced  by 
its  geographical  distribution.  Beneath  the  rocky  heights  of 
Tepeticpac,  on  a  pine-clad  slope,  had  been  founded,  in  his- 
torical times,  the  second  pueblo,  or  quarter,  of  Ocotelolco'; 
this  had  been  successively  followed  by  Quiahuiztlan  "^  and 
Tizatlan^,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  shallow  river  Atoyac, 
ii  tributary  of  the  Kio  de  Mescala,  which  discharges  into  the 
Pacific.  Each  of  these  quarters,  besides  the  separate  pueblo 
of  Topoyanco,  a  few  miles  distant,  had  its  own  tecpan  and 
war-chief ;  the  territory,  40  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and 
somewhat  less  in  average  breadth  \  contained  28  minor 
pueblos,  in  a  state  of  compulsory  alliance  rather  than  normal 
servitude ",  and  mustered  altogether  at  the  Conquest  50,000 
warriors.     The  inhabitants  of  this  district,   as  the  read'^" 

'  'On  the  hill  of  pines.'     (Oootl  ^  pine  ;  tlatelli  =  hill.) 
^  'Place  cf  rain.'     So  called,  according  to  Gomara,  because  it  was 
liable  to  be  flooded  (por  ser  aguazal). 
'  'Place  of  white  earth  (tizatl).' 

*  Torquemada  states  the  length  as  15  leagues,  the  breadth  as 
10  leagues. 

*  Tlaxcallan  appears  not  to  have  been  a  dominant  pueblo  in  the 
extreme  sense  of  a  pueblo  exacting  tribute  by  military  force  from 
others  out'iide  its  natural  area  of  influence,  although  other  languages 
(Otomi  and  Pinome)  were  spoken  in  a  few  pueblos  on  the  N.E.  border 
of  the  area.  The  '  Tlaxcaltec '  pueblos  in  the  Maya  districts  of 
Huaxtlan,  Yucatan,  and  Centi-al  America  were  probably  Aculhuan 
colonies  independent  of  Tlaxcallan,  and  their  association  was  rather 
with  the  district  of  Tlaxcallan  than  with  its  principal  pueblo.  See 
p.  261  for  a  reference  to  the  '  Tlaxcaltecs '  of  Isalco  (in  the  present 
Republic  of  San  Salvador). 
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Book  II.  kiiows,  wero  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tlu- 
Aboriginal  Mexican  tribes'.     The  territory  subject  to  Mexico  and  Ttz- 

America.  cuco  completely  ench)sed  them,  and  all  commerce  witli 
them  w«vs  interdicted.  The  coarse  salt  of  the  Mexican  lake 
was  withheld  from  them  ;  unable  to  procure  cotton,  thi  y 
were  fain  to  clothe  themselves  in  garments  of  aloe  fibre ; 
cacao,  esteemed  throughout  Anahuac  as  a  luxury  surpassing 
all  others,  was  unknown  to  them ;  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
peasantry  to  the  chiefs  in  maize  only.  To  these  privations 
was  added  what  might  well  be  thought  the  positive  disad- 
vantage of  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  enemits 
whose  thirst  for  blood  no  victoiy  could  assuage,  and  wliose 
hostility  no  concession  could  buy  off.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Tlaxcaltecs  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
this  condition  of  things  for  one  of  perpetual  peace.  The 
War  of  Flowers  was  not  always  hanging  over  them  as 
a  scourge  which  might  strike  without  notice  at  any  moment. 
It  was  periodical,  and  they  were  prepared  for  it ;  it  brought 
to  their  frontier  a  regular  supply,  which  courage  and  hard 
fighting  might  fairly  expect  to  secure,  of  animal  food  in  the 
most  coveted  and  satisfying  form  ;  it  was  a  religious  duty, 
for  their  god  Camaxtle  required  it  of  them,  as  did  Huitzilo- 
pochtli  and  the  Sun  of  the  Mexicans,  and  Tezcatlipoca  of  tlie 
Tezcucans.  Gomara  describes  them  as  warriors  of  unpar- 
alleled valour ;  one  was  presented  to  Cortes  who  was  reputed 
to  have  captured  and  sacrificed  with  his  own  hands  a  hundred 
prisoners  '\ 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  579.  The  isolation  of  the  district  produced  iriiiny 
variations  of  dialect,  which  were  collected  by  the  old  grammarians 
in  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  still  extant  (Caniargo,  'Hist, 
de  TIascala,'  ed.  Chavero,  p.  55).  According  to  Gomara  thief 
languages  were  spoken  in  the  district  of  Tlaxcallan :  Mexican, 
Otomi,  and  a  third  spoken  by  the  *  Pinomes.'  Otomi  is  still  spoken 
about  Iztacamaxtitlan  :  the  Pinomes  were  probably  Totonacs. 

^  The  Tlaxcaltecs  excelled  as  arch  rs.  Two  ancient  arrows,  used 
by  the  founders  of  the  pueblo,  were  k  ^pt  in  the  teopan  of  Camaxtle ; 
one  of  these  was  shot  at  the  first  enemy  seen,  and  the  successiul 
or  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  fight  was  diviaed  by  the  result. 
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Antiquaries  have  variously  contended  for  the  identity  of  Book  II. 
Camaxtle  with  Mixcohuatl,  Quetzalcohuatl,  or  Tezcatlipoca.  j^horiiiinai 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  was  the  princijial  deity  of  the  ■'i'»«»'*co- 
Tlaxcaltecs.  The  name  denotes  him  as  a  wearer  of  a  richly  xiaxcaiian! 
decorated  skirt ;  this  vestment  was  not  sufficiently  ornate 
fur  use  in  the  greater  festivals,  and  his  votaries  then  bor- 
rowed for  his  use  the  robes  of  the  Cholulan  Quetzalcohuatl '. 
The  Tlaxcaltecs  carried  him  with  them  in  their  peregrina- 
tion from  the  north-west,  and  an  anticpie  mask  which  he 
always  wore  was  reputed  to  date  from  the  time  when  they 
sojourned  on  the  plain  of  Poyauhtlan,  near  Tezcuco,  Like 
Huitzilopochtli  in  Mexico,  Camaxtle  was  attended  by  a  minor 
god  as  a  page.  Tlaxcallan  undoubtedly  throve  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  occupied  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest 
a  position  without  a  parallel  in  American  history.  Its  local 
isolation,  the  hostility  of  the  dominant  Lake  pueblos,  and 
the  situation  of  the  parties  relatively  to  the  line  of  invasion, 
made  the  Tlaxcaltecs  the  natural  allies  of  Cortes,  and  they 
rendered  him  invaluable  service.  When  the  Conquest  was 
complete,  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  organised,  their 
timely  aid  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a  limited  local 
independence.  This  grant  remained  unaffected  by  subse- 
quent revolutions  ;  and  the  ancient  district  of  Tlaxcallan  is 
still  a  separate  territorio  which  has  never  been  included  in 
the  surrounding  state  of  Puebla.  Tlaxcallan  shares  with 
Tezcuco  the  distinction  of  possessing  a  history  compiled  by 
an  author  of  semi-aboriginal  descent.  Muiioz-Camargo's 
work  cannot  be  reckoned  a  favourable  specimen  of  native 
learning ;  and  while  Torquemada  made  some  use  of  its 
contents,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  indefatigable  anti- 
quary's account  of  Tlaxcallan  are  derived  from  other  sources, 
including  popular  ballads  which  the  native  historian  either 
knew  not  or  deemed  unworthy  of  recognition  '^. 

'  Gomara,  '  Conquista  de  Mexico,'  c.  246. 

■^  Camargo  was  born   in   the   early  years  of  the    Conquest.     His 
'Historia   de    Tlascala'   was   paraphrased    in    French  by  Ternaux- 
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Book  II.        Tradition  carried   back  the   liistory  of  this   people  to  a 
Ahnrijiinal  remote  period.     Their  isohition  fostered  a  sense  of  nation- 
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ality,  and  their  story  was  extensively  embodied  in  populai 
poems  ;  these,  if  some  extant  fragments  are  genuine,  exhi- 
bited a  rhythm  analogous  to  the  songs  of  the  Peruvian 
peoples.  Like  most  Mexican  tribes,  they  described  them- 
selves as  Chichimecs,  adding,  however,  to  this  name  a  prefix 
indicating  that  they  were  'Cliichimecs  of  the  Sun'  (Teochi- 
chimeca).  They  had  advanced,  like  the  other  Aculhuacpu', 
from  Chicomoztoc  and  Xalisco  by  way  of  the  Tollan  district 
and  the  Lakes '  ;  that  is,  in  a  general  direction  from  west  t(» 
east.  Like  the  giants  mentioned  in  the  myth  above  cited, 
the  Teochichimecs  proposed  to  discover  and  occupy  Teotlixco- 
Anahuac,  or  *  the  Land  by  the  Water  where  the  Sun  rises "; 
hence  their  peculiar  tribal  name,  for  the  Sun  was  in  Mexico 
regarded  as  'in  teotl,'  or  *the  god,' by  excellence ^  Tliey 
halted,  and  remained  during  several  years  near  Tezcuco, 
already  a  flourishing  pueblo  ;  tradition  assigned  them  a  tract 
forming  part  of  the  plain  of  Poyauhtlan  ^,  though,  according 
to  other  accounts,  the  pueblo  of  Cohuatlichan  represented 
their  original  settlement.  Multiplying  rapidly,  they  became 
an  offence  to  their  neighbours ;  the  united  pueblos  of  Cul- 
huacan,  Azcapozalco,  and  Tenayucan  at  length  attacked 
them,  with  the  object  of  compelling  them  to  move  onward. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  according  to  the  popular  ballads 
of  Tlaxcallan,  the  streams  falling  into  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco, 

from  Cohuatlichan  to  Chimalhuacan,  ran  with  pure  blood, 

» 

Compans,  and  the  original  text  has  since  been  twice  reprinted. 
Chavero's  edition  (189a)  is  chiefly  valuable  for  this  learned  antiquary';i 
notes.  The  work  itself  is  only  remarkable  for  its  dullness,  and  evince^ 
little  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

1  Chavero  supposes  the  Teochichimecs  to  have  left  Cliicomoztoc 
about  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  such  calculations  are  wholly  misplaced. 

'^  See  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

3  According  to  Chavero  they  arrived  in  Poyauhtlan  a.d.  1208,  and 
were  expelled  a.d.  T350. 


A.  D.  1208,  and 
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nnil  the  shore  itself  was  covered  with  corpses.      This  pnrt    Book  11. 
of  the  lake  has,  or  once  had,  a  peculiar  riuhly  hue,  caused  Aboriffinai 
by  the  red  larvfo  called  Izcahuitli,  hero  found  abun(hvutly  in    Ahurkn. 
the  shallow  waters ;    this  discoloration,    it   was   said,   was 
produced  by  the  blood  of  those  who  perished  in  the  struggle. 
It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  the  Teochichimecs,  according 
to  their  own  account,  gained  the  victory  ;  they  nevertheless 
deemed  it  i)rudent  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  god  Camaxtle, 
by  abandoning  Poyauhtlan,   and  seeking  new  lands  else- 
where.    The  response  of  the  god,  when  duly  consulted,  was 
preserved  in  a  Tlaxcaltec  ballad': 

Yonder  will  the  sun  rise,  yonder  will  dawn  l)n  ; 
Pass  ye  yet  further,  your  place  is  not  here. 

The  wanderers  passed  onward.  The  Tezcucans,  who  took 
no  part  in  this  attack  on  a  people  whom  they  treated  as 
friends  and  kindred,  furnished  them  with  guides ;  and  the 
Teochichimecs,  leaving  the  Mexican  valley,  crossed  the 
Sierra  of  Tlalocan,  in  further  quest  of  the  imaginaiy  land  of 
Teotlixco-Anahuac. 

On  quitting  Poyauhtlan  the  Teochichimecs  divided  into  Settlement 
two  bodies ;  that  which  comprised  the  future  settlers  of  caiian* 
Tlaxcallan  marched  northward,  halting  at  Tollantzinco, 
where  Macuilacatl  was  still  head  of  the  pueblo.  Hence 
a  part  of  the  emigrants  entered  the  slope  of  the  tierra 
caliente,  and  founded  Papantla,  Achachalintlan,  Mauhtlan, 
and  the  pueblos  generally  of  Meztitlan  and  Tuzapan.  The 
rest  turned  southward  and  eastward,  occupying  the  district 
about  the  great  volcano  Popocatepetl.  Some  settled  in  the 
direction  of  Perote,  or  wandered  to' yards  the  sea  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Others  remained  within  sight  of  Popocatepetl  ;  one 
body  of  these  entered  the  territory  of  Tlaxcallan,  overcame 
the  resistance  of  the  scattered  population,  slew  the  Ulmec 

'  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  260  : 

ONCAN   TONAZ,    ONCAN   TLAHUIZ, 
OCAN   YAZqUE,   AYAMO   NICAN, 
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JJooK  II.  chief  Colopoclitli,  nnd  ostublisliod  thonisolvos  in  his  fortress 
Ahoritiinai  of  Topeticpjic.     Thiis  wjis  tlie  Thixciillun  of  history  fomulcd. 

Amificu.  'jijjj,  UhnocH  rotrojitod  north Wiinl,  and  occupied  the  com- 
parutively  hiirron  district  about  Zacathm  :  and  tho  Zacattcs 
were  regarded  in  Thixcallan  as  descendants  from  tho  j'xilcd 
Ulmecs.  From  the  vantage-ground  thus  gained,  the  Thix- 
caltecs  quickly  spread  southwards,  and  founded  Xalpan  aiul 
Xicochimalco.  The  i)eople  of  Iluexotzinco  and  the  adjacent 
district,  dreading  the  extension  of  the  dominion  thus  estab- 
lished, united  to  attack  the  new-comers,  captured  Tepeticpac, 
and  drove  the  invaders  to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  places 
of  the  mountains.  Assistance  was  sought  b"  both  parties 
from  the  pueblos  of  the  Mexican  valley.  While  the  Tlax- 
caltecs  had  recourse  to  Tezcuco,  the  Huexotzincans  invoked 
the  support  of  Azcapozalco ;  and  the  warriors  of  the  latter 
pueblo  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  than  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  contest. 
In  a  battle  which  ensued,  the  Tlaxcaltecs  were  completely 
victorious :  Camaxtle  enveloped  the  enemy  in  a  thick  mist, 
from  which  they  vainly  strove  to  escape :  the  very  women 
and  children  of  Tlaxcallan  joined  in  the  easy  labour  of 
despoiling  the  Huexotzincans :  and  the  Tecpanec  warriors 
returned  to  Azcapozalco,  deeply  impressed  with  the  prowess 
of  the  Tlaxcaltecs  and  the  power  of  their  tutelar  deity.  The 
battle  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
Tlaxcaltecan  independence  :  in  a  later  age  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  Nahuatlatolli  by  the  Tlaxcaltec  warrior  and  poet 
Tequanitzin,  whose  ballads  describing  this  battle  and  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco  won  applause  from  the  Spanish 
antiquaries  \     Tepeticpac  was  now  strongly  fortified ;  and 

'  Torquemada,  vol,  i.  p.  268.  The  real  age  of  these  compositions 
is  doubtful.  The  Tlaxcaltecs,  after  the  Conquest,  were  intensely  proud 
of  the  limited  independence  granted  to  them  by  Spain  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  compositions  of  Tequanitzin  are  in  verse  forcibly 
suggests  that  the  writer  of  them  was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
European  models.  Torquemada  praises  Tequanitzin  for  the  precision 
of  his  compositions  (he  was  'muy  puntual  en  sus  palabras'j. 
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the  pueblo  of  Ocotelolco  wns  shortly  afterwards  established 
on  its  outskirts.  These  incidents  were  understood  to  have 
tak«'n  place  towards  the  end  of  tin*  fourteenth  century'. 

Tiie  flourishing  period  of  Tlaxcallan  now  begun.  Th" 
district  was  soon  fully  occupied,  and  emigrants  from  the 
pueblos  thus  founded  gradually  8i)read  over  the  entire 
Mexican  district,  and  carried  tho  Aculluian  advancement 
to  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  the  coasts  of  Central  America. 
Everywhere  they  were  peacefully  received,  and  we  hear  of 
alliances  made  with  the  Tlaxcaltecs  themselves  by  almost 
all  the  peoples  of  tho  surrounding  country.  Tlaxcallan 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  population  tending  to  increase 
beyond  tho  means  of  subsistence :  to  this  fact,  probably, 
and  to  a  perpetual  overflow  of  emigrants  into  the  adjacent 
districts,  the  hostility  of  the  Lake  pueblos,  and  the  settled 
policy  of  excluding  the  Tlavcaltecs  from  other  territories,  is 
ultimately  attributable.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  prosperity 
of  the  central  settlement  attracted  immigrants  from  other 
quarters:  and  the  pueblo  of  Ocotelolco,  according  to  the 
native  annalists,  quickly  surpassed  the  original  settlement 
of  Tepeticpac.  It  was  augmented  by  a  colony  of  Chololtecs, 
who  founded  a  new  quarter  called  Tecuitlixco,  and  whose 
leader  overthrew  the  aged  chief  of  Ocotelolco,  and  became 
master  of  the  whole  pueblo.  Henceforth  Ocotelolco  became 
tho  most  important  among  the  four  contiguous  pueblos  of 
Tlaxcallan ;  and  it  so  remained  at  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  people  of  Quiahuiztlan  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  separate  body  of  immigrants  who  had  come 
under  their  own  chief  from  Poyauhtlan  when  the  Teochi- 
chimecs  quitted  that  district.  Tizatlan,  the  fourth  pueblo, 
had  originally  been  founded  by  settlers  from  Tepeticpac  and 

'  Sen.  Chavero,  in  liis  edition  of  Camargo  (p.  57),  places  the 
fortification  of  Tepeticpac  in  a.  d.  1384.  Torquomada,  however, 
assigns  tho  flourishing  period  of  Tlaxcallan  a  duration  of  300  years. 
Torquemada's  legend  of  the  chief  Culhuatecuhtli  dividing  his  dominion 
with  his  brother  Teyohualminqui,  and  of  the  latter  then  founding 
Ocotelolco,  is  obviously  mythical. 
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iJooK  II.  Ocotelolco,  under  the  name  of  Teotlalpan  :  this  had  been 
Aburiijinai  changed  in  consequence  of  a  revohition  which  displaced  tho 
original  chiefs  and  substituted  another  family  in  their  place. 
Xicotencatl,  chief  of  Tizatlan,  who  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Conquest,  was  treated  by  the 
Spaniards  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  Tlaxcaltecs,  partly 
because  complimentary  precedence  was  allowed  him  as  the 
eldest  among  the  chiefs  of  the  four  contiguous  pueblos, 
partly  because  the  Spaniards  entered  Tlaxcallan  through 
the  territory  belonging  to  Tizatlan.  The  largest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  four  pueblos  was  Ocotelolco ;  here  the 
principal  narket  was  held,  and  this  quarter  is  represented 
by  the  piosent  town  of  Tlascala.  The  great  teapan  of 
Camaxtle  was  situated  in  this  quarter,  and  at  the  feast  of 
the  Teoxihuitl,  celebrated  every  four  years  \  405  captives 
were  here  sacrificed,  100  being  at  the  same  time  sacrificed 
in  each  of  the  other  quarters.  Gomara  estimates  that  on 
this  occasion,  which  was  Camaxtle's  principal  festival,  from 
900  to  1,000  human  beings  were  killed  and  eaten  in  the 
entire  district  of  Tlaxcallan  ^ 

Of  Huexotzinco,  once  the  enemy,  always  the  rival,  and  at 
the  Conquest  the  ally  of  Tlaxcallan  against  the  Lake  pueblos, 
little  remains  on  record  ^  At  the  Conquest  it  was  reputed 
to  comprise  in  its  territory  over  35,000  households.  The 
Spaniards  abandoned  the  elevated  site  of  the  old  Aculhuan 
pueblo  for  one  situated  a  league  distant,  on  the  lower  level 
of  the  plain  ;  and  in  this  situation  it  lost  its  old  prosperity. 
The  barrier  of  hostility,  more  than  a  century  old,  which 
separated  them  from  Mexico  being  once  removed,  the 
peasantry  of  Huexotzinco,  like  those  of  Tlaxcallan,  flocked 
into  the  prosperous  towns  of  the  Mexican  valley ;  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city  of  Puebla  completed  its  depopu- 

^  See  pp.  333  and  364.  "  Op.  cit.  cap.  245. 

'  'Place  of  willows'  (huexotl)  with  diminutive  particle  ;  the  simple 
form  Huexotla  was  a  common  place-name  in  Anahuac ;  Huexotzinco 
was  probably  so  called  with  reference  to  Huexotla  near  Tezcuco. 
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lation.  The  pueblo  of  Tepeyacac ',  also  of  Acalhuan  founda-  Book  il. 
tion,  was  at  the  Conquest  not  much  less  populous  than  Aboriginal 
Huexotzinco,  with  which  it  was  closely  connected  :  when  -4'n«'''ca. 
Cortes  had  reduced  Cholula  to  submission,  Huexotzinco  and 
Tepeyacac  submitted  as  a  natural  coni^equence.  The  last 
settlement  of  the  Aculhuaque  on  the  plateau  was  Teohuacan  -, 
near  the  northern  border  of  Mixtecapan :  here  the  plateau 
terminates,  and  the  traveller  must  either  turn  eastward, 
descending  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz, 
or  southward  in  the  direction  of  Mitla\  Teohuacan  was 
reputed  as  one  of  the  earliest  seat^  of  the  Aculhuaque :  and 
from  the  minute  account  given  by  Gomara  of  the  rites  by 
which  the  lapse  of  time  was  recorded  \  it  would  seem  that 
the  primitive  year  of  the  Nahuatlaca,  a  period  of  360  days^, 
liere  remained  still  in  use.  The  teopan  of  Quetzalcohuatl, 
from  which  the  pueblo  took  its  name,  was  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Anahuac ;  and  Montezuma  is  said  to  have 
regarded  the  officials  employed  in  recording  time  with 
special  veneration.  Both  Tepeyacac  and  Teohuacan  were 
doubtless  included  in  the  area  of  Me.  ican  sovereignty, 
although  the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  tribute  roll  of 
the  Mendoza  codex. 

^  '  On  the  nose  of  the  mountain  ' ;  yacatl  =  nose ;  -c  or  -co,  locative 
particle.  There  was  another  Tepeyacac  on  the  nox-th  shore  of  the 
Mexican  lake  (see  vol.  i.  p,  525). 

*  *  Place  of  those  who  have  the  god '  (Quetzalcohuatl) ;  the  officials 
were  popularly  called  *  teohuaqu6.'     Now  called  Tehuacan. 

'  In  both  these  directions  Nahuatlacan  colonies  seem  to  have  been 
founded  in  early  times.     See  post,  p.  520. 

*  Gomara,  op.  cit.  cap.  247.  Four  officials,  whose  service  lasted 
four  years,  kept  a  perpetual  vigil,  two  being  always  on  duty  while  the 
other  two  slept.  They  lived  on  tortillas,  and  a  beverage  of  maize, 
flour,  and  honey,  only  tasting  animal  food  on  the  first  day  of  each 
Cempohualli.  Each  passed  through  an  aperture  made  in  his  ear  three 
stout  pieces  of  reed  every  day.  These  were  carefully  preserved  as 
official  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
the  17,280  reeds  were  solemnly  burnt. 

»  See  pp.  359  363- 
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Book  II.        While  the  language  and  arts  of  the  Nahuatlaca  were  thus 
Aboriginal  carried  by  various  emigrating  swarms  into  all  parts  of  tla- 

ATTKrica.  Mexican  i)latcau,  to  the  littoral  tracts  on  the  Atlantic  and 
of  Mexico^  Pacific,  and  thence  to  the  coasts  and  interior  of  Centra  1 
America,  the  scene  of  the  facts  and  events  which  have 
secured  them  a  permanent  place  in  history  was  the  narrow 
Valley  of  Mexico  ;  a  broken  oval,  about  sixty  miles  long  by 
thirty  miles  broad,  distinguished  rather  than  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  plateau  by  an  irregular  girdle  of  porphyritic 
mountains.  These  are  crossed  by  easy  passes  in  several 
directions  ;  and  within  their  circuit  the  necessaries  of  life- 
food,  water,  and  fuel — have  from  remote  times  existed  in 
abundance.  At  first,  probably,  the  crater  of  an  immense 
volcano,  the  Valley  next  became  the  bed  of  a  deep  lake. 
broken  by  rocky  islands  and  peninsulas,  and  filled  by  many 
streams  issuing  from  the  pine  clad  slopes  which  surrounded 
it.  Under  a  tropical  sun,  and  at  a  height  of  nearly  7,r)00  feet 
above  the  sea,  evaporation  proceeds  with  abnormal  rapidity: 
and  the  loss  thus  occasioned  was  inadequately  balanced  by 
the  sources  from  which  the  lake  was  supplied.  Slowly  reced- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  Valley,  the  waters  at  length  sufficed 
to  fill  only  the  deeper  hollows  in  its  volcanic  floor.  What 
had  once  been  islands  became  peninsulas ;  what  had  been 
bays  in  the  shore  became  marshes,  through  which  the  scanty 
mountain  streams  found  meandering  channels  ;  finally  con- 
siderable tracts  of  alluvial  soil  were  left  barn  and  availal)le 
for  cultivation.  These  necessarily  remained  liable  to  inun- 
dation during  the  rainy  season.  To  this  circumstance, 
possibly,  is  due  the  invention  of  the  chinampa  or  floating 
garden,  by  which  the  soil  was  i^urified  from  the  nitrous 
elements  which  abounded  in  it,  and  continuously  irrigated 
from  below,  while  the  seed-plot  rose  and  fell  with  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  crop  was  secure  from  injury 
by  flood  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth\     As  the  waters 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.  The  word  is  properly  written  'chinampan' 
(chinamitl  =  enclosure,  -pan,  locative  particle). 
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receded  still  further,  this  danger  diminished  ;  and  the  float-    Book  II. 
ing  gardens  of  Mexico  and  other  pueblos  founded  in  the  Aboriginal 
marshes  left  by  the  receding  waters  of  the  lake  have  long    America. 
been  things  of  the  past'. 

At  the  Conquest  the  number  of  pueblos,  great  and  small,  in  Lakes  and 
the  Valley  was  roundly  estimated  at  fifty'^,  and  the  receding  the  Valley, 
waters,  judging  from  the  situation  of  puebios  known  to  have 
then  stood  on  their  margin,  still  covered  about  half  the  floor 
of  the  Valley.  They  formed  four  lakes,  the  various  levels  of 
which  roughly  indicated  various  stages  in  the  process  of 
subsidence.  Northernmost,  and  highest  in  level,  stood  the 
small  isolated  lake  of  Tzompanco,  then  probably  less  than 
twenty  feet  higher  than  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  separated 
by  a  few  miles  of  low  land  from  the  lake  of  Xaltocan,  the 
level  of  which  was  considerably  below  that  of  Tzompanco, 
and  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Tezcuco.  Only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  when  the  waters  were  high,  separated  the  lake 
of  Xaltocan  from  that  of  Tezcuco,  then  a  body  of  water  more 
than  three  times  its  present  area.  On  the  margin  of  the 
last-named  lake,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which 
poured  into  it,  stood  most  of  the  Valley  pueblos ;  that  of 
Mexico  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  bay  which  then  formed 
its  south-western  corner.  Its  southern  boundary  was  the 
rocky  peninsula  of  Iztapalapan,  separating  its  waters  from 
those  of  the  southernmost  lake  of  the  series,  which  stood 
a  few  feet  higher  in  level.  On  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
this  southernmost  lake  stood  the  pueblo  of  Cuitlahuac,  con- 
nected by  short  causeways  with  the  shores  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  lake  was  thus  divided  into  two  portions  ;  that 
to  the  westward  took  its  name  from  the  pueblo  of  Xochimilco, 

'  The  constniction  of  the  canal  of  Huehuetoca,  finished  in  1789, 
practically  coincides  with  the  extinction  of  the  chinanipa.  By  this 
work  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Tzompanco,  Xaltocan,  and 
San  Christoval,  wliich  formerly  overdowed  into  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
were  carried  through  the  mountains  enclosing  the  Valley  on  the  north 
into  the  Tula  river. 

'  Gomara,  op.  cit.  cap.  78. 
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BooK  II.  in  tho  south-western  angle,  that  to  the  eastward  from  tlie 
Aboriginal  pueblo  of  Chalco,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  A  narrow  strait, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  peninsula,  afforded  communication 
between  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  and  that  of  Tezcuco.  When 
th3  waters  were  at  their  lowest,  the  strait  became  a  marsli ; 
not  long  before  the  Conquest  it  had  been  bridged  by  a  cause- 
way, pierced  with  sluices  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Xochimilco,  having  regained  their  normal  level. 
poured  into  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Before  the  construction 
of  this  work — certainly  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century 
— the  lakes  of  Tezcuco,  Xochimilco,  and  Chalco  must  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  single  sheet  of  water  ;  and  at 
the  Conquest  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  when  flooded  by  the  over- 
flow of  those  above  it,  poured  its  waters  through  the  sluices 
of  the  embankment  into  that  of  Xochimilco  \ 

These  conditions  being  given,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
lakes  being  conceived  as  a  slow  but   continuous  process, 

lacan  occu-  \\^q  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  Valley  when  the 
pation.  ... 

Nahuatlaca  first  entered  it  is  easily  restored.     The  lakes 

of  Xaltocan,  Tezcuco,  Xochimilco  and  Chalco  then  formed 

a  single  body  of  water.     Those  of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco, 

which  occupy  a  narrow  basin   enclosed  by  high  ground, 

only  slightly  exceeded  their  present  dim  :nsions,  but  were 

probably  somewhat  above   their  present  maximum  level. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  presented  in  each  respect 

greater  discrepancies  from   their  present   aspect.     At  the 

Conquest,  when  it  covered  about  thrice  its  present  area,  it 

had  the  pueblos  of  Coyohuacan,  Mixcohuac,  Tlacopan,  and 

Azcapozalco — all  many  miles  distant  from  its  present  shores 

— on  its  western  margin,  and  Chimalhuacan,  Cohuatlichan. 

Tezcuco,  Atenco,  and  Chiauhtlan,  also  now  far  removed  from 

*  Cortes,  who  noticed  this  phenomenon  (Letter  II),  attributed  it 
to  tidal  action,  to  which  he  supposed  the  salt  lake  of  Tezcuco  to  be 
subject,  like  the  sea.  He  says  nothing  of  thj  embankment.  This, 
however,  must  have  existed  in  his  time,  and  is  minutely  described 
by  Gomara. 
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the  lake,  but  less  distcant  than  the  western  pueblos,  on  its  BookJI, 
eastern  margin  ;  on  the  north  it  was  divided  only  by  a  narrow  Aboriginal 
neck  of  land  from  the  lake  of  Xaltocan.  At  a  period  not 
jjreatly  remote  from  the  Conquest  the  last-named  lake  must 
h.ave  formed  part  of  the  lake  of  Tezeuco  ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  united  lakes  extended  in  every  direction  beyond  the 
boundaries  above  traced,  until  they  touched  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  enclosing  mountains.  Such,  it  may  be  concluded, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  Valley  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
savage  tribes  who  preceded  the  Nahuatlaca,  and  who  were 
described  in  the  traditions  of  this  race  as  dwelling  in  caves 
of  the  mountains.  Game  was  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance on  the  pine-clad  hills  ;  besides  fish  and  many  species  of 
aquatic  birds,  the  waters  of  the  lake  yielded,  especially  when 
their  periodical  retreat  left  broad  margins  of  marshy  land 
exposed,  some  peculiar  foods,  still  resorted  to  by  the  poorer 
Indians  on  the  lake  of  Chalco\  While  a  district  thus 
qualified  as  a  food-area  presented  few  attractions  to  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  it  was  well  suited 
to  a  savage  population.  Hence,  probably,  its  neglect  by 
the  founders  of  ToUantzinco  and  Tollan,  to  whom  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  unknown :  and  it  accords  with  this 
that  its  earliest  pueblos  we^e  unanimously  attributed  to  the 
Otomi,  who  were  aboriginal  relatively  to  the  Nahuatlaca. 

The  gradual  retreat  of  '.he  lake  waters,  besides  exposing  ^/^''V^?'^  °". 
an  ever  incveasing  margin  of  marshy  soil,  had  another  effect  Tezeuco. 
of  an  unique  kind.     As  the  lake  of  Tezeuco  decreased  in 
depth  and  area,  and  finally  became  severed  from  those  of 
Xaltocan   and  Xochimilco,   its  waters  acquired  a  peculiar 
character.     They  are,  and  long  have  been,  so  saturated  with 

*  The  pith  and  roots  of  the  lake-reed,  the  marsh-flies  (axayacatl) 
and  their  eggs  and  hvrvae,  frogs,  crayfish,  and  tlie  water-lizard  called 
axolotl  (see  Ober,  Travels  in  Mexico,  p.  339 ;  Tylor,  Anahuac,  p.  156). 
The  waters  of  the  united  lakes  doubtless  contained  fish,  which  still 
abound  in  the  lakes  of  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  though  none  are  now 
found  in  the  lake  of  Tezeuco. 
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Book  II.    compounds  of  soda  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  drink,  nor  is 
Aboriginal  ^^Y  species  of  fisli  fouud  in  tliem.     As  they  retire,  in  tlie 

America,    (jjy  season,  from  the  shore,  they  leave  its  surface  incrusted 
with  a  white   deposit   called  Tequixquitl ;    this   substance 
chiefly  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  common  salt,  and  was  largely  used  by  the 
aborigines  as  a  condiment  to  their  food,  and  for  preserving 
the  flesh  of  game.     At  the  Conquest  the  large  pueblos  of 
Mexicaltzinco,    Huitzilopochco,    and   Mixcohuac   were   em- 
ployed in  producing  it  by  artificial  evaporation  from  the 
water  of  the  lake,  and  the  chiefs  of  Mexico  derived  from 
this  source  a  large  revenue.     As  the  waters  of  the  lake 
receded  the  facility  of  procuring  it  probably  concurred  with 
the  gradual  exposure  of  more  and  more  alluvial  soil  available 
for  cultivation  to  attract  population  to  the  lake  margin  :  and 
the  saline  deposit  became  at  length  an  article  of  commerce, 
being  exchanged  by  the  tribes  settled  on  the  lake  for  the 
cotton  and   other   produce  of  the  warm   districts   to  the 
southward.     Such  was  the  basis  on  which  the  predominant 
importance  of  the  Valley  pueblos  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially founded.     Increasing  in  number  and  population, 
they  became  the  centres  of  a  miscellaneous  trade  which 
extended  on  all  sides  far  into  the  surrounding  country.     In 
the  Valley  itself  the  lake  facilitated  intercourse,  and  many 
thousands  of  large  canoes  navigated  its  waters.     The  pro- 
gress thus  initiated  was  by  no  means  a  peaceful  one.     The 
feuds  which  naturally  arise  in  barbarous  communities  were 
heightened  as  population  increased,  and  appear  in  this  case 
to  have  been  scarcely  mitigated  by  the  practice,  which  early 
established   itself,   of  intermarriage  between  the  chieftain 
classes  in  adjacent  pueblos.     The  prosecution  of  these  feuds 
ultimately  produced  the  relation  of  dominance  and  servience; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the  supremacy  of 
the  Valley  and  the  adjacent  districts  was  divided  between 
Azcapozalco  on  the  western,  and  Tezcuco  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.     A  prolonged  rivalry  be<^  rveen  these  two 
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pueblos  was  terminated,  about  a  century  before  the  Conquest,    Book  il. 
by  the  defeat  of  Azcapozalco  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  its  Aboriainal 
servient  pueblos  on  the  island  of  Mexico  :    these  pueblos    ■<*'n«''»<^«' 
allied  themselves  with  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  and  established 
a  dominion  which  included  the  entire  valley,  and  in  course 
of  time  was  extended  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
embracing    all    the    most    productive    tracts    in    Anahuac 
except  the  territories  of  Tlaxcallan,  Cholula,  and  Huexot- 
zinco,  which   were   completely  enclosed  as  a  single  area 
within  it. 

Mexican  tradition  uniformly  indicated  the  Otomi  as  having  Otomi 
preceded  the  Nahuatlaca  in  the  occupation  of  the  Valley ;  the  Vaiky. 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  all  facts  within  our  knowledge. 
The  Otomi  language  is  still  spoken  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  Valley ;  and  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
Otomi-speaking  district,  which  extends  northward  almost 
to  San  Luis  Potosi,  touches  the  environs  of  Mexico  itself. 
Xaltocan  in  the  north,  and  Xochimilco  in  the  south,  were 
regarded  as  of  Otomi  foundation ;  Mixcohuac  retains  the 
name  of  the  Otomi  deity  Mixcohuatl ;  and  the  presence 
of  Otomi  rites  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  observances  of 
Mexico  seems  to  indicate  in  the  case  of  this  pueblo  an  Otomi 
element  diffused  throughout  the  population.  Tezcuco  was 
notoriously  of  Otomi  origin,  although  its  inhabitants  had  at 
the  Conquest  long  adopted  the  arts  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
Nahuatlaca.  The  exact  time  when  the  Nahuatlatolli  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  pueblo  was  fixed  by  Tezcucan 
tradition  ;  but  the  Otomi  was  still  commonly  spoken,  and 
the  poems  attributed  to  the  Tlatohuani  Nezahualcoyotl  are 
written  in  this  language.  The  Sun-worship  favoured  by 
this  chief,  and  practised  so  assiduously  by  the  warriors  of 
Mexico,  appears  to  represent  the  primitive  Otomi  religion  \ 
The  large  pueblos  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Tezcuco 
had  each  an  Otomi  quarter,  and  were  thus  bilingual  com- 
munities ^ ;     in    Otumpan    the    Otomi    population    so    far 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  544,  560,  578.  "  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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Book  II. 

Aboriginal 
A  til  erica. 


First  triad 
r)f  pueblos 
— Xalto- 
<an,  Tena- 
yucan.  and 
Ciilhuacau, 


predomimitetl  as  to  give  name  to  the  pueblo  itself*.  Th.it 
Teotihuacan,  situated  in  the  Valley  between  Otumpan  and 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  was  an  Otomi  pueblo  is  indicated  by 
its  two  great  pyramids,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  ;  and  the  Moon  was  worshipped  as  the  principal 
deity  in  Xaltocan.  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  Otomi 
once  possessed  the  entire  Valley,  and  that  those  who  dwelt 
near  the  lakes  were  absorbed  rather  than  exterminated  by 
the  Nahuatlacan  immigration.  Sahagun  describes  those 
who  inhabited  the  highland  tracts  as  imitators  of  tho 
Nahuatlaca,  and  as  differing  little  fro  n  them  in  their  habits 
of  life  '\  Dwelling  in  thatched  huts,  they  practised  a  rude 
agriculture,  consuming  their  maize  before  it  had  ripened, 
and  then  recurring  for  subsistence  to  prickly  pears,  roots, 
and  grasses.  They  were  familiar  with  the  useful  properties 
of  the  aloe,  from  which  ttt  men  extracted  pulque,  while 
the  women  wove  the  fibre  into  coarse  clothing. 

Two  among  the  pueblos  mentioned  in  a  document  above 
quoted  as  the  principal  settlements  of  the  earliest  historical 
period'^ — Xaltocan  and  Tenayucan — were  of  Otomi  origin; 
Culhuacan,  the  third,  reputed  to  be  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  Nahuatlaca  in  the  Valley,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Toltec  exiles.  The  association  of  these  three 
places  evidently  belongs  to  the  period  when  all  the  lakes, 
except  that  of  Tzompanco,  fo/med  a  single  body  of  water, 
and  the  canoes  of  Xaltocan,  situated  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, maintained  an  easy  communication  with  the  entire 
circuit  of  its  shores*.  The  chiefs  of  this  pueblo  have  been 
sometimes  credited  with  the  establishment  of  a  dominion 
comprising  most  of  the  Valley  ;  a  dominion  said  to  have 
been  graduaHy  curtailed  by  the  establishment  of  Nahuat- 


'  Otomi  +  pan  =  place  of  the  Otomi. 

*  Lib.  III.  sec,  4. 
"  Ante,  p.  457. 

*  Xaltocan  =  pkoe   of  burrowing   in   the 


sand.      The   pictograph 


of  the  pueblo  represents  a  rabbit  on  a  sand-hill. 
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lacftii  settlements,  and  finally  ahsoHied  in  the  territory  of  Book  il. 
Tezcuco,  to  which  pueblo  Xaltocan  was  tributary  at  the  Ahoriginni 
Conquest.  That  the  Xaltocanecs  were  once  a  powerful  -^wienco. 
tribe,  and  navigated  the  lake  to  its  south-western  extremity, 
appears  from  the  traditions  of  the  Aztecs,  whom  thoy  con- 
tinually harassed  while  sojourning  at  Chapultepoc'  ;  but 
it  is  improbable  that  either  Xaltocan  or  Tenayucan  ever 
t'xercised  a  permanent  and  regularly  organised  domina- 
tion. Tenayucan,  now  an  unimportant  village,  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Otomi  founders  of  Tezcuco,  and  com- 
manded the  north-western  angle  of  the  original  lake,  as 
Xaltocan  commanded  the  northern,  and  Culhuacan  the 
south-western-.  In  a  later  age,  when  Tezcuco  ranked  as 
the  second  dominant  pueblo  of  the  Valley,  its  chiefs  alleged 
that  their  ancestors  had  exercised  an  extensive  dominion 
from  Tenayucan — a  dominion  which  preceded  that  of  the 
Tecpanecs  of  Azcapozalco,  who  were  said  to  have  been  once 
its  subjects^.  Everything  indicates  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Otomi  settlers  of  Tenayucan  crossed  the  lake  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Tezcuco,  to  escape  from  the  rapidly 
expanding  domination  of  the  Tecpanec  pueblos ;  and  it  is 
with  the  foundation  of  this  domination  that  the  histoiy  of 
the  Valley  substantially  commences.  The  exact  site  of 
Culhuacan,  the  third  pueblo  of  the  first  historical  triad,  is 
no  longer  known.  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  it  to  have 
been  on  the  margin  of  the  original  lake,  and  to  have  had 
communication  by  water  with  Xaltocan  and  Tenayucin,  it 
must  have  occupied  a  more  elevated  site  than  the  pueblos 
which  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  at  the  Con- 
quest ;  possibly  it  stood  on  the  shore  of  what  is'  now  the 
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'  Torquemada,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

"  Tenayucan  =  place  enclosed  by  a  wall  (tenamitl). 

^  Xaltocan  and  Cohuatlichan  are  also  alleged  to  have  been  once 
subject  to  it.  Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  of  Chichimecs,  vol.  i.  p.  35)  makes 
out  that  Culhuacan  also  was  from  the  first  tributary  to  Tenayucan. 
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Boor  II.  lake  ct  Xo^himilco,  nen  the  great  lava  field  which  forms  so 
Abcri^nai  conspit'uous  au  oV)ject  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
Valley'.  By  the  subsiOence  of  the  lake  waters,  which  left 
Xaltocan  an  isolated  pueblo  in  its  own  small  lake,  (ulhua- 
can,  like  T*^iiay'ican,  was  left  farther  and  farther  inland; 
like  Tenayucan,  though  not  wholly  abandoned,  it  became 
dep(«i)ulated,  in  the  following  period,  by  the  migration  of 
most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tezcuco. 

Before  Culhuacan  had  been  thus  practically  abandoned, 
several  other  Nahuatlacan  settlements,  collectively  known 
as  the  Tecpanee  Pueblos,  had  arisen  on  the  lower  margin  of 
the  lake,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
ones  were  five  in  number — Azcapozalco,  Tlacopan',  Coyo- 
huacan,  Atlaquihuuyan  ^,  and  Huitzilopochco  * :  Mixcohuac, 
an  ancient  Otonii  settlement,  and  Mexicaltzinco,  an  oifshoot 
of  Huitzilopochco,  were  apparently  of  secondary  importance. 
A  tradition  mentioned  by  Gomara  attributed  the  Tecpanee 
pueblos  to  p  separate  Nahuatlacan  migration,  long  subse- 
quent to  the  foundation  of  Culhuacan*.  The  increasing 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  the  value  set  upon  the  saline 
deposit  left  by  its  receding  waters,  doubtless  caused  the 
Valley  to  be  more  and  more  resorted  to  by  Nahuatlacan 
immigrants ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  Tecpanee  pueblos 
is  rather  to  be  referred  to  this  cause,  than  regarded  as 
a  mere  expansion  of  the  Toltec  colony  at  Culhuacan.  In 
this  group,  apparently,  the  institutions  of  the  Nahuatlacii 
assuTied  the  typical  character  exhibited  at  the  Conquest 
in  '  ne  great  dominant  pueblos  of  Tezcuco  aud  Mexico,  both 
of  which  were  founded  by  immigrants  of  all-^n  stocks,  and 
had  been  held  by  the  Tecpanecs  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

'  Clavigero's  map  assigns  this  position  to  Culhuacan.  The  name 
was  transferred,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  to  a  pueblo  of  later 
origin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  connecting  the  lakes  of 
Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco  (^the  present  Colhuacan,  probably  the  Col- 
huatzinco  of  the  Mendoza  Codex), 

*  Now  Tacuba.  *  Now  Tacubaya.  *  Now  Churubosco, 

*  Ante,  p.  458. 
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The  tt'ini  *  Tecpanec,' though  somt'tin.es  Misumlcrsiood  us  UiokII. 
a  specific  ethnical  name,  merely  indicates  that  each  pueblo  Ah,mijinai 
had  its  own  Tecpun,  or  Chiefs'  House  ;  the  form  *  Ate^ipanec,'  ^^nerka. 
which  occasionally  occurs,  is  probably  the  tiao  one,  and 
indicates  the  ruling  class  of  these  settlements  as  dwellers 
in  the  ' Chiefs'- Houses-by-the-Water'.'  Tlie  prim-ipal 
among  the  Tecpanec  pueblos  was  Azcapozalco ;  now  an 
inland  village  0  few  miles  north-west  of  ^Mexico,  whore 
a  low  mound,  from  which  it  was  perhaps  named,  is  the 
solo  memorial  of  its  ancient  celebrity '.  Its  loiml  records, 
in  Torquemada's  time,  carried  back  its  history  no  less 
than  1561  years'.  In  this  reckoning,  which  would  fix 
its  foundation  somewhat  later  than  the  Christian  era,  the 
Spanish  antiquaiy  professes  little  confidence.  Its  site  must 
liave  been  covered,  at  a  much  later  date  than  this,  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  succession  of  its  recorded 
chiefs,  the  fourteenth  of  whom  was  in  power  at  the 
Spanish  invasion,  seems  to  limit  its  hintory  to  some  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  prominence  among  the  Tec- 
panec pueblos  is  evidently  due  to  its  geographical  position  ; 
being  the  northernmost  among  them,  it  naturally  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  confederacy  against  Tenayucan,  Xaltocan, 
and  the  Otomi  district  to  the  northward.  Coyohuacan^ 
the  second  in  importance,  probably  owed  that  position 
to  its  original  situation  relatively  to  the  Otomi  pueblo  of 
Xochimilco,  to  the  southward  ;  hence  it  was  treated  as 
an  appanage   of  Azcapozalco,  being  always  governed   by 
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!/hurubosco. 


'  Atl -t-tecpan.     The  form  'Tepanec,'  though  defended  on  etymo- 
Jogical  grounds  by  Chivigero,  is  evidently  a  corruption. 

^  Azcapozalco  =  place  of  an  ant-hill,  or  of  ant-hills  (azcatl  =  ant, 

zalli  =  tumulus).      The    name    is    sometimes    understood    as    an 
..dication  of  its  very  numerous  population. 

^  Monarquia  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
'Place  of  those  who  kee*"  coyotes.'     These  are  enumerated  by 
Bernal  Diaz  (chap.  81)  among  the  wild  animals  kept  in  captivity 
by  Montezuma,  and  were  doubtless  so  kept  by  the  chiefs  of  Coyo- 
huacan. 
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Book  ti.    ft  son  of  tho  chief  of  tlmt  pueblo.     The  nftmea  of  Huitzilu- 
Ahorif/inni  pochco  and   Mexicaltzinco,    both   of  biter   foundation   thiui 
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Coyohuacan,  indicate  thorn  as  pbioes  specially  consecrated 
by  slirinos  of  the  Tecpanec  war-god  Iluitzilopochtli  or 
Mexitli ;  these  formed  new  outposts  of  the  Tecpanec  terri- 
tory on  the  lake  to  the  south-east.  Tlacopan,  immediately 
southward  of  Azcapo/alco,  was  probably  once  the  northern- 
most pueblo  in  the  confederacy,  and  lost,  when  the  latter 
pueblo  was  founded,  the  predominant  position  which  this 
situation  conferred  on  it.  It  accords  with  this  view  that 
when  Azcapozalco  was  attacked  by  the  two  pueblos  on 
the  island  of  Mexico,  Tlacopan  remained  neutral ;  and  that 
it  retained,  in  the  confederacy  which  was  subsequently 
established,  the  same  position  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
confederacy  of  the  five  Tecpanec  pueblos,  being  entitled 
to  one-fifth  share  of  the  tributes  rendered  by  the  districts 
which  had  been  servient  to  them. 

The  pueblos  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  lake,  taken 
as  a  group,  appear  to  have  been  of  more  recent  foundation 
than  those  on  the  western.  It  is  true  that  a  tradition 
reported  by  Gomara  mentions  Cohuatlichan  as  a  settle- 
ment made  by  Aculhuaque  of  the  first  migration,  and  as 
contemporary  with  Culhuacan  ;  and  Tezcuco  itself  was  said 
to  have  been  built  on  tho  site  of  a  deserted  Toltec  pueblo 
called  Cohuatlenixco.  Nor  are  tho  traditions  of  the  Tezcucans 
themselves  inconsistent  with  an  early  Aculhuan  occupation 
of  this  shore.  The  migration  which  led  to  the  settlement 
of  Tenayucan  was  said  to  have  been  directed  by  a  chief 
named  Xolotl ;  this  word  is  explained  as  meaning  '  eye,' 
and  the  name  denoted  the  circumspection  with  which  the 
migration  was  conducted  '.  Having  crossed  the  mountains 
which  enclose  the  Valley  on  the  north,  Xolotl  despatched 
two  bodies  of  his  followers  to  explore  it.  The  first,  led 
by  his  son  Nopaltzin,  investigated  the   eastern   shore  of 

'  The  Spanish  writers  sometimes  describe  him  as  '  Xolotl  el  Grande.' 
Possibly  the  ti'ue  form  of  the  name  is  Hueyxolotl  (Great-eye). 
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tho  lake,  which  wiis  t'ouinl  dentituto  of  inhabitants,  although  Book  It. 
from  tho  hill  of  Tezcutzinco  tracos  ()f  cultivated  fields,  long  Af,i^i„„i 
since  dewerted,  were  here  and  there  descried.  Pursuing  Amfrira. 
their  journey  southward,  the  explorers  mounted  another 
eminence,  whence  smoke  was  obsei'ved  ascending  on  the 
opposite  shore  ;  it  proceeded,  in  fact,  from  the  Tecpanec 
pueblos,  between  Coyohuacan  and  ChapuUepec.  The  second 
exploring  party  visited  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and 
reached  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the  pueblo  of 
Tenayucan.  This  was  deemed  the  most  favourable  place 
for  settlement ;  and  here,  accordingly,  Xolotl  founded  in  or 
about  1120  the  community  which  was  removed,  nearly  two 
centuries  later,  to  Tezcuco.  The  reason  of  this  change  is 
readily  divinod.  The  Tecpanec  confederacy  was  extending 
its  area  of  dominion  northwards '  ;  Azcapozalco,  its  head- 
quartei's,  within  a  short  march  of  Tenayucan,  threatened 
the  independence  of  the  latter  pueblo.  The  retreat  of  the 
lake  waters  furnished  another  reason  for  the  abandonment 
of  Tenayucan.  The  removal  of  the  settlement  to  some 
other  site  became  inevitable ;  and  it  was  natural  to  choose 
one  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the  Otomi 
stock  remained  predominant.  The  site  of  Tezcuco  had  long 
commended  itself  to  the  Chichimecs  as  a  desirable  place 
of  settlement :  according  to  some  authorities,  a  colony  had 
been  actually  established  there,  shortly  after  the  foundation 
of  Tenayucan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chichimec  head- 
quarters were  finally  removed  thither  by  Qiiinantzin,  the 
fourth  chief  in  succession  from  Xolotl,  about  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  new  settlement  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Growth  of 
appears  to  have  rapidly  prospered ;   and  in  the  course  of    ^^^"''"• 
time  it  received  accessions  which  greatly  enlarged  it,  and 
substantially  converted  it  from  an  Otomi  into  a  Nahuat- 

'  Azcapozalco,  according  to  Torquemada  (vol.  i.  p.  64),  enlarged 
its  dominions  in  this  direction  by  the  conquest  of  Tepozotlan,  far 
to  the  north  of  Tenayucan,  about  1236. 
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Book  tj.  lacan  community.  Culhimcan,  the  original  nucleus  of 
Aboriginal  the  Tecpanec  power,  from  causes  which  have  been  above 

America,  explained,  had  lost  its  old  importance ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
or  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  resolved  to  quit  it 
and  establish  themselves  elsewhere.  Some  sought  the 
pueblo  of  Quauhtitlan,  in  the  north-west  of  the  valley. 
The  greater  part  crossed  the  lake,  and  joined  the  new 
pueblo  of  Tezcuco '  ;  and  Nahuatlaca  from  other  quarters 
settled  there  about  the  same  time^.  Although  the  Otomi 
settlers  of  Tezcuco  adopted  the  Nahuatlacan  language  '  and 
habits  of  life,  they  proudly  cherished  the  memory  of  their 
'  Chichimec '  origin,  and  traced  the  pedigree  of  their  chiefs 
to  the  ancient  foimders  of  Tenayucan.  Other  pueblos  which 
soon  sprang  into  iistence  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
lake  fell  naturally  undev  the  influence  of  Tezcuco ;  and 
Techotlalatzin,  the  son  of  the  chief  in  whose  time  the  new 
settlement  had  been  established,  and  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  founder  of  Tenayucan,  found  himself,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy embracing  the  pueblos  of  Huexotla,  Acolman, 
Cohuatlichan,  Atenco,  Ocolco,  and  many  others  of  minor 
note,  which  promised  at  no  distant  time  to  rival  that  of 
the  Tecpanec  settlements  on  the  other  shore  of  the  lake\ 
The  Tezcucan  chroniclers,  in  fact,  describe  the  dominion 
of  the  Chichimecs  as  having  comprised,  from  the  first,  both 

*  According  to  Ixtlilxochitl  the  migration  from  Culhuacau  to 
Tezcuco  took  place  in  1301.  The  immigrants  founded  four  new 
quarters,  one  of  which  was  Huitznahuac,  though  another  authority 
(see  ante,  p.  50)  attributes  this  quarter  to  Nahuathican  immigrants 
from  the  north. 

"  The  '  Tlailotlaque '  and  'Chimalpanecs'  of  Ixtlilxochitl  (vol.  i. 
p.  81),  who  claimed  to  be  of  Toltec  descent,  and  introduced  the 
worship  of  Tezcatlipoca,  afterwards  recognised  as  the  chief  deity 
of  Tezcuco. 

^  The  NahuatlatoUi,  according  to  Ixtlilxochitl,  was  first  adopted  by 
Techotlalatzin. 

*  According  to  Toi'quemada  (vol.  i.  p.  88),  Techotlalatzin  was  at  tho 
head  of  26  inferior  chiefs. 
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sides  of  the  Valley,  and  even  extended  northwards  as  far  as  Book  ii. 
Tollantzinco '.  This  extravagant  claim  can  only  be  regarded  Aboriginal 
as  a  perverted  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Otomi  -^^merica. 
stock,  of  which  the  Tezcucan  Chichimecs  were  the  most 
powerful  branch.  Yet,  after  making  ample  allowance  for 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Tezcucan  chroniclers,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Tezcuco  was  early  recognised  as  the 
natural  head,  not  only  of  the  various  settlements  planted 
on  the  north-eastern  margin  of  the  lake,  but  of  the  Otomi 
villages  far  to  the  north  and  north-enst  of  them  ;  and  that 
its  growing  power  and  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Tecpanecs,  who  viewed  with  natural  apprehension  the 
organisation  of  a  large  Otomi  population  by  the  superior 
knowledge  and  discipline  of  Aculhuan  chiefs  who  had 
settled  in  its  midst.  Already  the  north-eastern  shore 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Aculhuacan,  or  Land  of  the 
Aculhuaque.  The  day,  perhaps,  was  not  far  distant  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Tecpanec  pueblos,  confined  to  narrow 
limits  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  lake,  would  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  seat  of  power  be  transferred  to  Tezcuco. 

While  Tezcuco  was  thus  acquiring  a  dominant  position  The  Aztecs. 
on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  the  Tecpanec  con- 
federacy on  the  south-western  shore  received  a  memorable 
accession  to  its  forces.  A  wandering  tribe,  of  uncertain 
origin,  who  had  sojourned  at  various  places  in  the  Nahua- 
tlacan  country,  at  length  settled  on  the  marshy  lands  which 
the  retreating  waters  had  left  bare  in  the  south-western 
bay  near  Tlacopan  and  Azcapozalco.  The  Tecpanecs  called 
them  Azteca,  or  Crane  People  ;  a  name  probably  descriptive 
of  their  vagrant  life,  or  their  habit  of  wading  in  the  marshes, 
though  commonly  referred  to  a  district  in  the  north  called 
Aztlan,  or  Crane-land'^,  from  which,  according  to  their 
own  account,  they  had  emigrated  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  No  credit  whatever  can  be  given  to 
the  prolix  and  contradictory  stories  current  among  them, 
'   Seo  ante,  p.  484,  "^  See  note  i,  p.  418. 
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Book  II.    in  later   times,  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  their 
Aboriginal  migrations   before    they   reached   the   Valley   of   Mexico'- 

America,  q^^  place  where  they  halted  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Huey  Cull\uacan  (Great  Culhuacan) ;  this  name  suggests, 
what  all  other  known  facts  confirm,  that  the/  closely 
followed  some  branch  of  the  Aculhuaque,  and  were  thus 
conducted  to  their  final  place  of  settlement.  Tzompanco. 
Ehecatepec,  and  Tepeyacac  are  mentioned  as  places  in  the 
Valley  where  they  temporarily  rested  ;  they  dwelt  a  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culhuacan,  whose  chiefs  reduced 
them  to  serfdom ;  thence  they  removed  to  Chapultepec, 
which  they  quitted  to  escape  molestation  by  the  Xalto- 
canecs,  and  took  refuge  on  the  islands  gradually  emerging 
from  the  neighbouring  marshes,  where  they  partly  sub- 
sisted by  fishing  and  fowling,  partly  upon  the  natural  food 
resources  already  enumerated  ^  Following  the  examples 
of  their  neighbours  in  the  pueblos  on  the  shore,  they  con- 
structed chinampas  on  the  muddy  surface  of  the  marsh, 
and  built  dams  of  stone  and  timber  to  protect  their  huts 
from  inundation.  The  Tecpanec  chiefs  tolerated  the 
settlement  on  condition  of  fixed  tributes  of  fish, 
water-fowl,  and  vegetable  produce :  and  the  industry  of 
the  newcomers  at  length  reclaimed  a  large  portion  of  the 
marshes  which  were  emerging  from  the  lake,  and  con- 
verted  them   into  the   thriving  villages   of  Tenochtitlan  ^ 
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*  See  the  first  three  chapters  of  Torquemada's  Second  Book,  the 
Cronica  Mexicana  of  Tezozomoc,  and  Sahagun,  lib.  iii.  §  12.  The 
legends  of  the  Aztec  migration  are  probably  free  adaptations  from 
the  traditions  cf  the  NahuatlacA.  The  war  god  Huitzilopoclitli, 
their  chief  god  in  historical  times,  who  was  said  to  have  directed  their 
journeys,  was  a  Tecpanec  deity,  adopted  by  them,  according  to  Chimal- 
pahin,  after  the  fall  of  Azcapozalco.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  the  Aztecs  had  passed  through  Meclioacan,  and 
had  halted  for  some  time  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tollan  :  but 
our  real  knowledge  of  their  history  begins  with  their  entrance  into 
the  Valley.  Everything  indicates  that  they  were  then  savages  of 
a  low  grade.  *  See  note,  p.  499. 

''  'Place  0'/  a  prickly-pear  ('Indian  fig')  on  a  rock.'    The  Aztecs, 
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and  Tlatelol  ?o  \     The  Aztecs  were  skilful  boatmen,  proved    Book  li. 

apt  pupils  of  the  Tecpanecs  in  the  art  of  war,  and  became  Aboriginal 

indispensable  auxiliaries  in  distant  exjieditioiis.    Their  chiefs    -A-menca. 

were   admittedly   taken  from   the   pueblos  on   the   shore. 

Acamapichtli,   the   first   sovereign   chief    of    Tenochtitlan, 

was  of  the  Tecpan  of  Culhuacan,  while  Quaquauhpitzahuac, 

the   first   chief   of  Tlatelolco,  was  a  son  of  the  sovereign 

chief  of  Azcapozalco. 

Tenochtitlan  and  Tlatelolco,  though  founded  by  an  alien  Seoon.i 

and  inferior  tribe,  became  about  the  middle  of  the  four-  Lukj, 

teenth    century    substantial    accessions    to    the    Tecpanec  i'^^''H^"f7~ 
•'  *  nounsliiiig 

confederacy ;  and  henceforth  the  conquests  of  the  Tecpanecs  period  of 
increased  in  all  directions.  With  the  aid  of  the  Aztecs  z^i^o.*' 
they  not  only  subdued  the  principal  pueblos  of  the  sweet- 
water  lake — Xochimilco,  Mizquic,  and  Cuitlahuac — but 
crossed  the  sierra  and  conquered  Quauhnahuac  in  the 
south.  Meanwhile,  the  Aculhuaque  of  the  north-eastern 
shore  were  thr'^atened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Otomi  pueblos, 
headed  by  the  chief  of  Xaltocan.  The  chief  of  Tezcuco  is 
said,  with  little  probability,  to  have  appealed  for  help  to 
the  Tecpanecs.  However  this  may  be,  these  invaded  the 
Otomi  district  in  the  north,  and  became  masters  not  only 
of  Xaltocan,  but  of  the  valley  of  Quauhtitlan,  and  the 
mountainous  district  to  the  north-westward.  The  Tecpanecs 
now  commanded  more  than  half  the  Valley ;  and  they 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole.  The  Aculhuan 
pueblos  which  had  sprung  up  north  and  south  of  Tezcuco 
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when  they  landed  on  the  island,  are  said  to  liave  found  on  it 
.a  prickly-pear  tree  growing  on  a  rock,  on  which  was  perched  an 
eagle  devouring  a  snake.  The  story  is  obviously  a  fable.  The  name 
possibly  alludes  to  the  Teotlalli  see  vol.  i.  p.  5i6\  an  artificial  mound 
made  of  rocks  and  soil,  and  planted  with  trees,  which  still  existed  at 
the  Conquest. 

*  '  Place  of  a  hill '  (tlatelli).  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  Xaltelolco  (place  of  a  sand-hill).  The  two  pueblos,  which 
remained  separate  communities  until  1473,  were  probably  built  on 
separate  islands. 
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Book  II.    were  by  this  time  ready  to  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aboriffimi  Chichimecs.    The  most  considerable  among  them — Acolman. 

ATmnca.  in  the  north,  and  Cohuatlichan,  in  the  south— secretly 
favoured  an  alliance  with  the  Tecpanecs,  under  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  Azcapozalco ;  and  the  death  of 
Techotlalatzin,  in  1406,  afforded  the  ambitious  chiefs  of 
that  pueblo  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  their 
designs.  His  successor,  Ixtlilxochitl,  was  unpopular  or 
incompetent ;  and  most  of  the  pueblos  hitherto  in  alliance 
with  Tezcuco  yielded  to  the  Tecpanec  intrigues.  Having 
secured  their  support  or  neutrality,  the  chief  of  Azcapo- 
zalco formally  demanded  ut'  Tezcuco  the  usual  token  of 
servitude— a  tribute  of  cotton  cloths  '.  Ixtlilxochitl  refused 
to  comply  ;  war  ensued,  and  during  three  years  the  Chi- 
chimecs not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  almost;  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Tecpanecs  from  their  conquests  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  Valley.  Meanwhile  the  Tecpanecs. 
aided  by  Tenochtitlan  and  Tlatelolco,  held  the  lake,  ravaged 
the  north-eastern  shore  in  their  canoes,  and  at  length 
attacked  Tezcuco  itself.  Ixtlilxochitl  was  driven  from  his 
pueblo,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  fell  by  treachery. 
The  Tecpanecs,  now  masters  of  the  whole  Valley,  rewarded 
the  services  of  their  Mexican  auxiliaries  by  giving  Tezcuco 
as  a  fief  to  Chimalpopoca,  the  sovereign  chief  of  Tenochtitlan  ; 
Huexotla,  a  smaller  pueblo  contiguous  to  Tezcuco,  was  simi- 
larly assigned  to  the  chief  of  Tlatelolco.  The  chiefs  of 
Acolman  and  Cohuatlichan  retained  their  positions,  on 
condition  of  recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  Tecpanecs: 

^  Raw  cotton  (see  post,  paga  524  wag  del'vered  to  each  tributary 
pueblo  for  the  purpose  of  being  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  According 
to  the  historian  Ixtlilxochitl  (Ninth  Relation,  quoted  in  Ternaux- 
Compans'  edition  of  the  'History  of  the  Chichimecs,'  vol.  i.  p.  103), 
the  demand,  when  first  made,  was  compliod  with.  On  a  second 
occasion  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  cotton  was  sent :  this  also  was  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth,  and  duly  returned.  On  the  third  demand  the 
tribute  was  refused,  the  Tezcucan  chief  adding  to  the  message  of 
refusal  that  he  retained  the  cotton  to  make  cuiras.^es  for  his  warriors, 
and  asking  for  more. 
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and  henceforth  the  three  principal  pueblos  in  the  Valley    Book  ir. 
were   Azcapozalco,    Acolman,    and    Cohuatlichan,    forming  jnyoriqhud 
the   second  historical   triad  referred   to   l>y  the   authority    America. 
before  mentioned'. 

The  supremacy  thus  gained  by  Azcapozalco  among  Ihe  Fall  of 
Valley  pueblos  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  maintained,  zako!" 
as  it  had  been  acquired,  only  by  the  aid  of  Tenochtitlan 
and  Tlatelolco  ;  and  the  situation  of  these  pueblos  clearly 
foreshadowed  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  Tecpanec 
settlements  on  the  mainland.  The  island  of  Mexico,  on 
which  they  stood,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  bay  around 
which  the  Tecpanec  pueblos  were  ;  uilt.  It  was  gradually 
extending  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  contracted ;  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  waters  were  at  their  lowest,  it  was  possible 
to  cross  on  foot  to  the  surrounding  shore :  and  the  time 
could  be  foreseen,  though  as  yet  distant,  when  the  strait 
which  encompassed  it  on  three  sides  would  be  effaced,  the 
Tecpanec  pueblos  be  left  far  inland,  and  the  command  of 
the  lake  be  transferred  to  Tenochtitlan  and  Tlatelolco. 
These  pueblos,  from  the  same  cause,  were  increasing  in 
extent  and  importance.  They  were  now  the  strongest 
military  positions,  and  the  principal  markets,  of  the  Valley. 
Their  warriors  had  already  claimed  and  obtained  immunity 
from  the  personal  service  at  Azcapozalco  which  had  formerly 
been  exacted ;  and  the  tribute  of  food-produce  which  was 
still  rendered  fell  as  a  burden  on  the  industrial  class  alone. 
In  these  circumstances  the  island  pueblos  were  prepared  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Azcapozalco  on  the  first  opportunity  ; 
and  an  occasion  in  due  time  presented  itself.  The  water  of 
the  lake,  laden  with  nitrous  matter,  was  unfit  for  drinking  ; 
and  a  few  brackish  springs,  which  furnished  the  only 
alternative  supply,  were  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Mexican  chiefs  asked  permission  to  bring 
a  supply  of  pure  water,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  ^,  from  the 

'  Ante,  p.  475. 

"  According  to  some  authorities  a  rude  aqueduct  of  clay  had  already 
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Book  II.    abundant  springs  of  Chapultepec,  on  the  main  shore.     This 
Aboriginal  request,  which  the  Tecpanecs  affected  to  regard  as  a  threat 

America,  ^f  invasion,  was  peremptorily  rejected.  The  refusal  com- 
pleted an  alienation  which  had  long  been  increasing ;  and 
the  Tecpanecs,  dreading  the  issue  of  the  impending  struggle, 
resolved  to  suppress  the  tecpans  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Tlate- 
lolco,  to  remove  the  inhabitants  to  the  mainland,  and  to 
reduce  the  populous  island  of  Mexico  to  its  original  condition 
of  a  marshy  waste.  Intercourse  with  the  islanders  was 
forbidden  ;  a  measure  which  established  a  state  of  wai'. 
though  the  first  hostilities  were  of  a  desultory  nature. 
Not  until  the  chief  of  Tlatelolco  had  been  assassinated, 
and  the  chief  of  Tenochtitlan  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
j!\zcapozalco,  where  he  hung  himself  in  his  wooden  cage, 
did  the  Mexicans  assume  the  offensive  ;  and  the  electioi) 
of  the  warlike  Izcohuatl  as  his  successor  nearly  occasioned 
the  defection  of  the  industrial  class,  who  were  disposed  to 
evade  the  impending  conflict  by  migrating  in  a  body  to  the 
mainland,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  chiefs  of  Azcapozalco  ^.  Some  among  the  chieftains 
favoured  the  same  policy :  but  the  bolder  counsels  of  the 
new  sovereign  chief  prevailed.  Bravely  supported  by 
thirteen  subordinates*,  whose  names  the  Mexicans  revered 
as  the  true  founders  of  their  extensive  dominion,  Izcohuatl 
led  the  Mexican  warriors  to  the  mainland,  routed  the  Tec- 
panecs in  the  field,  captured  Azcapozalco,  and  slew  its  chief. 
who  had  concealed  himself  in  the  tecpan,  fearing  to  risk 
his  life  in  fight.      This   event,  which   had   the  effect  of 
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been  constructed,  which  it  was  now  sought  to  rephice  by  one  of  stout'. 
The  aqueduct  in  existence  at  the  Conquest  was  begun  by  the  first 
Montezuma  in  1454,  and  was  built  by  masons  from  Tezcuco. 

'  See  ante,  pp.  36-37. 

^  Tezozomoc,  Cronica  Mexicana,  cap.  9  ;  Duran,  Hist,  de  las  Indias, 
vol.  i.  p.  78.  Among  the  thirteen  chiefs  traditionally  remembered  as 
the  'conquerors  of  Azcapozalco'  were  Tlacaelleltzin,  to  whom  some 
authorities  assign  the  chief  share  in  the  movement  of  independence, 
and  the  first  Montezuma,  who  succeeded  Izcohuatl  in  the  chieftaincy. 
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substituting  Tenochtitlan,  the  more  powerful   of  the  two    Book  11. 
Mexican  pueblos,  for  Azcapozalco  as  the  dominant  power  AborioimU 
in  the  Valley,  took  place  in  or  about  the  year  1428.  Amrnca. 

From  this  date  until  1519,  when  Cortes  entered  it  at  the  Now 
liead  of  the  Spaniards,  the  supremacy  of  Tenochtitlan  among  Jhe"iako'*^ 
the  Valley  pu  bios  remained  undisturbed  ;  a  fact  which  at  P"ebios. 
once  indicates  the  revolution  above  described  as  the  result 
of  deeply-seated  causes,  and  the  chiefs  who  conducted  it  as 
no  less  expert  in  policy  than  b-'ave  in  war.     A  prominent 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
Tlacopan,  the  pueblo  next  adjacent  to  Azcapozalco  on  the 
south.    The  Tlacopanecs,  who  appear  to  have  rightly  divined 
the  issue  of  the  impending  struggle,  remained  neutral  during 
its  progress,  and  on  its  conclusion  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  conquerors  on  an  independent  footing ;  nor  was 
tbis  alliance  broken  when  the  power  of  the  Mexican  pueblos 
had  become  more  than  strong  enough  to  destroy,  if  their 
chiefs  had  so  determined,  the  freedom  of  Tlacopan.      A 
similar  policy  was  pursued  in  the  restoration  of  the  Otomi 
pueblo  of  Tezcuco  to  independence  under  its  native  line  of 
chiefs,  and  to  its  former  dominant  position  on  the  north- 
eastern shore.     Nezahualcoyotl.  son  of  the  last  Otomi  chief 
Ixtlilxochitl,  had  during  the  thirteen  years  of  the  Azcapo- 
zalcan  supremacy  led  a  wandering  life  ;   and  his  adventures 
at  this  time  furnished  a  favourite  theme,  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, for  the  Tezcucan  romance-mongers  \     The  Mexicans, 
in  1 43 1,  brought  him  back  to  Tezcuco,  and  reinstated  that 
pueblo  in  the  position  it  had  held  in  the  days  of  Techotlala- 
tzin ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Otomi  ascendency  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  lake  was  signalised  in  1435  by 
the  foundation,  or  perhaps  the  rebuilding,  of  Teotihuacan  \ 

^  Tlie  legend  of  Nezahualcoyotl  ('Fasting  Coyote '\  who  continued 
sovereign  chief  of  Tezcuco  until  his  death  in  1472,  is  fully  related  by 
Torquemada,  vol.  i.  pp.  116-174.  Its  most  picturesque  episodes  are 
incorporated  in  Mr.  Prescott's  '  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  Book  I.  ch.  6. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nezahualpilli  (1472-1515). 

'  Chimalpahin,  ed.  Simeon,  p.  103. 
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Book  II,  where  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  still  remain  as 
Aboriginal  monuments  of  the  ancient  Otomi  religion,  in  the  midst  of 

America.  ^  district  from  which  every  truce  of  the  multifarious  idolatry 
of  the  Nahuatlaca  has  long  since  disappeared.  As  in  the 
case  of  Tlacopan,  the  independent  position  assigned  to 
Tezcuco  was  maintained  unimpaired  until  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest. Tl  <i  t  'ibutes  formerly  received  by  the  Tecpanee 
put  <(  )s  ,«e  now  divided  among  the  pueblos  of  the  new 
conf'  ':!,!*  ,  One  fifth,  being  probably  the  share  formerly 
enjoj  '  1\^  (,ach  of  the  five  principal  ones— Azcapozalco. 
Tlacopan,  AtiaA.u'huayan,  Huitzilopochco,  and  Coyohuaca  1 
— was  allotted  to  Tlacopan.  The  residue  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  two  of  which  were  received  by  the  Mexican 
tecpans — Tenochtitlan  and  Tlatelolco — and  the  remaining 
one  by  Tezcuco  ^  This  arrangement  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  supplemented  or  superseded  by  the  assignment  of 
a  specific  territory  to  each  of  the  three  confederate  pueblos  'K 
Tlacopan  received  the  Otomi  district  in  the  north-west  of 
the  Valley ;  Tezcuco,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley,  from 
Xaltocan  to  the  borders  of  Chalco  ;  the  rest  was  considered 
as  the  share  of  the  Mexicans,  and  each  member  of  the  con- 
federacy was  fi'ee  to  pursue  the  path  of  conquest,  without 
limit,  from  the  border  of  its  original  dominion.  This 
arrangement  was  strictly  adhered  to ;  nor  is  any  serious 
contest  recorded  as  to  their  acquisitions,  though  Tezcuco 
and  Mexico,  each  of  which  was  extending  its  conquests 
towards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  were  advancing  side  by  side,  and 

1  Torqueuiada,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  It  is  often  erroneously  stated  that 
the  tributes  were  divided  between  the  three  dominant  pueblos  in 
equal  shares. 

*  It  would  appear  from  the  Mendoza  Codex,  which  contains  the 
tribute  roll  of  Mexico,  and  from  Ixtlilxochitl,  who  enumerates  the 
pueblos  tributary  to  Tezcuco,  that  each  of  the  three  dominant  pueblos 
received  the  whole  tributes  rendered  by  the  servient  pueblos  in  its 
own  district.  The  partition  of  the  tributes  probably  relates  only 
to  the  district  subject  to  the  Tecpanecs  at  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
Azcapozalco. 
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must  liave  come  into  conflict,  bnt  for  the  maintenunce  of  the  Book  11. 
mutual  understanding  established  by  their  original  alliance'.  Aboriginal 
The  defeat  of  Azcapozalco  left  the  people  of  Tenochtitlan  >i""''''<^^"- 
and  Tlatelolco  free  to  pursue  the  develoi)nient  of  their  allied  STiu-^Iw.. 
settlements  on  the  lines  which  nature  and  circumstances  M«  xionn 
indicated.  The  situation  of  the  island  enabled  them,  ])y  the 
construction  of  causeways  connecting  it  with  the  adjacent 
shores,  to  convert  the  south-western  bay  of  the  Tezcucan 
lake,  together  with  the  whole  shore  of  the  lake  of  Xochimilco 
and  Chalco,  into  a  single  land-locked  harl)our.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  this  project,  the  resistance  of  the  pueblos  '~  "cupy- 
ing  the  shore  to  be  thus  enclosed,  was  quickly  it  uf.  d, 
Atlacuihuayan,  Huitzilopochco,  and  Coyohuacai.  on  e 
saline  lake,  Xochimilco,  and  Cuitlahuac  on  the  rv^o.  waver 
lake,  submitted  to  Izcohuatl ;  Chalco,  the  remotest  a  '  '  most 
powerful,  held  out  for  some  yeai's  after  his  dea^h  and  was 
reduced  to  subjection  by  his  successor  Montezi.  .\  Long 
before  inis,  the  design  above  indicated  had  been  accom- 
plished :  Mexico  had  been  connected  by  causeways  in  three 
directions  with  the  shore,  and  a  fourth  causeway  bridged  the 
former  strait  between  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  and  that  of  Xochi- 
milco. By  the  effect  of  these  works  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  whole  lake  of  Xochimilco  and 
Chalco,  became  a  fortress  of  which  the  Mexican  chiefs  held 
the  key  ;  and  the  foundation  of  Iztapalapan,  built  by  a  son 
of  Izcohuatl  in  1430  on  the  north  side  of  the  promontoiy 
dividing  the  saline  from  the  sweet-water  lake,  greatly 
increased  its  security.  The  movement  of  extension,  which 
followed  naturally  upon  that  of  consolidation,  spread  far 

'  Although  the  Tezcucans  claimed  to  have  extended  their  dominion, 
like  the  Mexicans,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  exercised  any  substantial  domination  beyond  ToUantzinco. 
The  Mexicans  held  the  Otomi  district  north  of  Tzompanco  as  far  as 
the  independent  district  of  Meztitlan  (see  ante,  p.  40).  The  Tezcucan 
territory  was  thus  limited  by  that  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by 
that  of  Tlaxcallan  on  the  east.  Eastward  of  the  territory  of  Tlaxcallan 
that  of  Mexico  recommenced,  and  extended  to  the  coast. 
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Hook  If.  beyoiul  Uie  Vulley.  Other  sons  of  Izcohuiitl  founded  tlu' 
pueblos  of  Xilotei)ec,  in  the  Otomi  district  near  ToUnn.  find 
Apan,  near  the  frontier  of  Tlaxcallan '.  It  can  scarcely  !)(» 
supposed  that  these  were  solitary  instances,  for  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  Mexican  dominion,  which  took  plact- 
under  the  successor  of  Izcohuatl,  seems  to  presume  other 
colonies  of  the  same  kind  as  its  necessary  basis. 

During  the  92  years  which  elapsed  between  the  reconsti- 

tution  of  the  Tecpanec  confederacy,  with  Tenochtitlan  at  its 

inyond  the  head,  and  the  Spanish  Conipiest,  not  only  did  the  alliance  ot 

Vdllov.  . 

Tenochtitlan-Tlatelolco,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  remani  un- 
broken, but  the  warriors  of  the  allied  pueblos  reduced  huge 
tracts  of  country  outside  the  Valley  to  a  tributary  condition. 
The  principal  part  in  the  movement  of  conquest  was  taken 
by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  Tenochtitlan,  by  whom  the 
tributes  yielded  in  the  greater  part  of  the  conquered  aroa 
were  received,  although  both  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  if  the 
Tezcucan  chronicler  is  to  be  credited,  participated  both  in 
the  wars  and  in  the  tributes  secured  by  them.  The  general 
course  of  these  wars,  and  the  enlargement,  through  them,  of 
the  tributary  area,  can  be  traced  with  little  difficulty.  Under 
Izcohuatl,  the  emancipator  of  Tenochtitlan,  the  Mexicans 
were  chiefly  employed  in  establishing  their  supremacy  over 
the  lake  pueblos,  and  in  securing  those  parts  of  the  area 
formerly  tributary  to  Azcapozalco,  which  had  not  been 
either  assigned  to  Tlacopan,  or  restored  to  Tezcuco.  This 
residue  of  the  Azcapozalcan  dominion  was  separated  into 
two  parts  by  the  area  now  given  to  Tlacopan.  (i)  The 
larger  division  included  the  shore  of  the  lake  from  Azcapo- 
zalco northwards,  the  valley  of  Quauhtitlan,  and  the  Otomi 
district  generally  north  and  west  of  Xaltocan  and  Teotihuacan. 
where  the  territory  assigned  to  Tezcuco  commenced.  (2)  The 
remaining  division  of  the  original  dominion  of  Azcapozalco 
consisted  of  the  warm  district  of  Quauhnahuac,  whence  the 
Tecpanecs  had  drawn  their  supplies  of  cotton.  The  Mexican 
^  Chimalpahin,  ed.  Simeon,  p.  108. 
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chroniclers  atti'ibutod  the  original  conquest  of  this  (  -strict    Book  ii 
to  I/cohuatl  ;    but  thero  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  Aboriqhvti 
had  become  tributary  to  the  Tecpanecs  at  least  a  century    '*""''''i'"' 
before  his  time.     Pos,siI)ly  ho  may  have  somewhat  enlarged 
the   tributary  area   in   both   directions.     When,   however, 
regard   is   had    to   the   difficulties  attending   the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  power  in  the  Valley  itself, 
these  enlargements  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  very 
extensive   or   very  important  ;    and    to   the   southward   of 
Quauhnahuac  the  extension  of  the  tributary  area  is  unani- 
mously  attributed    to    Izcohuatl's    nephew    and    successor 
Motecuhzoma-iliiuicamina,     commonly    called     Iluoyhuey 
(Great)  Motecuhzoma  (Montezuma  the  First) '. 

Under  this  enterprising  chief,  who  ruled  in  Tenochtitlan  Conquests 
twenty-eight  years  (1436-1464),  the  dominion  of  Mexico '^Jj^^^'} "' 
was  extended  in  every  direction  nearly  to  the  limits  which  —Pacific 

•'  *^  district. 

hounded  it  at  the  Spanish  Conquest.  It  embraced  every 
district  adjacent  to  the  Valley  from  which  articles  of  use 
and  luxury  could  be  abundantly  obtained  ^ ;  and  these 
appear  in  general  to  have  been  procured  by  trade  before 
they  were  exacted  as  tributes.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  the  cotton  of  Quauhnahuac,  the  first  among 
the  lowland  districts  to  be  subjected  by  the  warriors  of  the 
Valley  ;  and  the  conversion  of  an  area  of  commerce  into 
an  area  of  conquest  was  hastened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  warrior  class  in  the  Valley  pueblos, 
oil  the  other  by  the  resistance  experienced  by  traders 
among  peoples  who  foresaw  that  commercial  intercourse 
with  stronger  tribes  was  the  beginning  of  political  sub- 
jection.    From   the  district  of  Quauhnahuac  the  Mexican 

'  For  the  explanation  of  tlie  name  see  p.  296,  note  i. 

"^  The  dominions  of  Tlaccpan  and  Tezcuco,  on  the  N.W.  and  N.E,  of 
the  Valley,  and  the  territories  of  Tlaxcullan,  Cholula,  and  Huexotzinco 
in  the  S.E.,  were  comparatively  poor  districts.  The  Mexican  territory 
included  the  richer  tracts  of  Quaulinahuac  and  Tolucan,  S.W,  of  the 
Valley,  and  enveloped  the  dominions  of  the  other  dominant  pueblos 
in  almost  every  direction. 
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Hook  II.    ti'ftdor,  closely  followed  by  the  Mexican  warrior,  advanced 
Ahoriijinal  lurthor  southward.     Approaching   the   Pacific,    ho  eniorcd 

America.  x'QvtionH  known  to  the  Valley  people  as  Tlahuican  and 
Cohuixco ;  tracts  abounding  in  cacao,  honey,  turquoises 
and  other  precious  stones,  copal  and  other  gums,  cinnabar, 
and  gold.  The  opening  of  the  Pacific  district  to  trade  and 
conquest  in  this  direction  w.as  followed  by  a  similar  move- 
ment in  two  places  to  the  eastward,  (i)  The  little  river 
Atoyac,  which  flows  through  Tlaxcallan  and  passes  near 
Cholula,  was  followed  southward  from  those  pueblos  to  its 
lower  courses  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Tlapan.  (2)  Thu 
Mexican  warriors  pushed  eastwards,  along  the  eastern 
section  of  the  great  main  route  of  Anahuac,  which  leads 
from  Tollan  through  the  Valley  by  way  of  Cholula  and 
Tepeyacac  to  Teohuacan,  where  the  plateau  narrows  to 
a  point,  and  the  traveller  must  either  turn  northward  to 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  or  southward  to  the  Pacific,  through 
the  valley  of  Oaxaca,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the 
New  W^orld,  and  early  occupied  by  Nahuatlacan  colonists, 
though  the  surrounding  country  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  aborigines.  From  these,  as  well 
as  from  the  Nahuatlacan  settlers,  the  Mexicans  procured 
large  quantities  of  gold  dust,  turquoises,  crystals,  amber, 
caoutchouc,  cochineal,  and  brilliant  feathers.  The  Pacific 
districts,  thus  approached  in  three  d liferent  ways  from  the 
highlands,  extended  from  Coliman  in  the  west  to  Tehuan- 
tepee  in  the  east,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  constituted 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Mexican 
dominion. 

The  northern  fork  of  the  great  highway  of  Anahuac 
conducted  the  Mexican  trader,  in  whose  wake  the  Mexican 
warrior  closely  followed,  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  at  Vera 
Cruz — a  route  familiar  in  legend  as  that  pursued  by  the 
retreating  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  by  the  Toltec  founders  of 
the  pueblos  of  Yucatan ".      The   extant  accounts  of   the 

^  See  ante,  p.  483. 
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Ht'ttlements  on  the  shore  of  Yucjitun  itself  leiive  no  doubt  on    Book  11. 
the   mind  that  those  were  in  fnct   Nuhuathicjin   colonies'; 
l)ut  the  warriors  of  Mexico  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attempted  to  annex  them  to  their  dominion.     Montezuma  I 
reduced  to  subjection  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  as  Cuetlachtlan 
— a  name  which  indicates  it  as  a  district  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  dried  skins  of  wolves  and  bears  hunted  in  its  dense 
forests.    The  tributes  yielded  by  Cuetlachtlan  included  large 
quantities  of  cacao  ;    more  valued  products  were  its  amber, 
ciystals,  and  gold  ;    most  prized  of  all  were  the  brilliant 
quetzalli  feathers,  collected  here  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
used  by  the  warriors  for  plumes  and  standards.     North  of 
Vera  Cruz,  at  Mizantlan  and  Papantlan,  vanilla  was  obtained, 
together  with  amber,  jade,  and  tur^iuoises.     Further  to  the 
northward  the  coast  pueblos  are  said  to  have  been  tributary 
to  Tezcuco.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  dominion  of 
Tezcuco  ever  extended  to  the  sea,  despite  the  assertions  of 
the  Tezcucan  chroniclers  to  the  contrary  ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  the  districts  tributary  to  Mexico,  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  were  far  less  extensive,  less  populous,  and  less  valuable, 
than  those  on  the  Pacific  side.    Probably  they  derived  much 
of  their  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  afforded  direct 
communication  with  the  sea-going  Caribs.    The  Carib  vessel 
encountered  by  Columbus  in  1502  off  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras was  laden  with  produce  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and 
shipped  from  this  coast  for  barter  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Carib  area  of  navigation'^.     As  produce  and  manufac- 
tured articles  of  the  same  kind  were  sent  to  the  dominant 

^  Bernal  ,  >iaz,  cap.  2. 

^  Las  Casas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  torn.  iii.  p.  109.  The  vessel, 
propelled  by  s  ils  as  well  as  paddles,  was  manned  by  twenty-five 
Caribs.  The  cargo  consisted  of  cotton  cloaks,  tunics,  and  skirts, 
the  peculiar  Mexican  swords  set  with  sharp  stones  (see  p.  525,  post), 
stone  knives,  bronze  hatchets  and  bells,  pans  for  smelting  bronu,  and 
bags  of  cacao. 
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Book  II.    piieblos  in  largo  quantities  from  the  tributary  districts,  it 
Aburhihmi  ™^y  '**^  inferred  that  the  tributes  were  to  some  extent  dis- 
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posed  of  by  the  way  of  this  maritime  trade :  an  inference 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Montezuma's  first  conquests 
on  this  coast  are  ascribed  to  interruptions  experienced  by 
Mexican  trudem  in  transporting  their  merchandise  to  the 
s-a,  and  to  the  necessity  of  effectually  protecting  them  from 
being  robbed  and  murdered. 

Between  Montezmna  I,  the  founder  of  the  extendeil 
dominion  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  Montezuma  II,  the  sovereign 
chief  at  the  Conquest,  the  Mexican  dominion  was  governed 
successively  by  three  brothers;  Axayacatl  (1464-1477),  Ti- 
zocic  (i 477-1486),  and  Ahuizotl  (1486-1502).  The  chroni- 
clers attribute  to  Axayacatl  the  conquest  of  Toluca  and 
the  important  group  of  smaller  pueblos  near  to  it,  in  the 
district  beyond  the  mountains  immediately  to  the  south- 
west of  Mexico.  Large  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  amongst 
other  tributes,  were  yielded  by  this  valuable  district. 
Ocuilan,  between  Toluca  and  Quauhnahuao,  acquired  by  the 
same  chief,  figures  in  the  tribute  rolls  as  providing  annually 
6,000  loaves  of  refined  salt,  made  in  long  moulds ;  this 
product,  which  was  withheld  from  commerce,  and  furnished 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Mexican  chiefs  only,  must  have 
been  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  coarse  tequixquitl  of  the 
lake,  which  had  hitherto  served  the  same  purpose.  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  acquisition  of  Toluca  and  Ocuikui 
was  the  domestic  revolution  which  suppressed  the  tecpan  of 
Tlatelolco,  and  rendered  the  chiefs  of  Tenochtitlan  sole 
masters  of  the  Mexican  dominion.  The  chroniclers  attri- 
buted this  event  to  a  widely  spread  conspiracy  entered  into 
between  the  chiefs  of  Tlatelolco  and  those  of  several  pueblos 
on  the  shore,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of 
Tenochtitlan  itself,  and  the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  to 
Tlatelolco  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  story.  Tlatelolco,  on  the  suppression  of  its  tec- 
jjan,  became  tributary  to  Mexico  ;  and  the  list  of  its  tributes, 
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which  include  large  quantities  of  cacao,  both  raw  and  ground  Bodk  it. 
with  maize,  shows  that  its  people  still  I'emained  owners  of  jih„ri,f,„„i 
cacao  plantations  in  the  hot  lowlands.  Only  one  among  America. 
the  pueblos  which  joined  in  the  revolt  seems  to  have  met 
with  similar  punishment.  This  was  Huitzilopochco,  the 
only  large  paeblo  of  the  saline  lake,  except  Quauhtitlan, 
which  appears  in  the  Mexican  tribute  rolls.  The  tecpans 
of  Azcapozalco,  Atlacuihuayan,  Coyohuacan,  Culhuacan, 
Mixcohuac,  and  Mexicaltzinco  appear  to  have  still  received 
the  tributes  of  their  peasantry,  for  none  of  them  yielded 
tribute  to  Mexico.  Similarly,  the  newly  founded  pueblo  of 
Iztapalapan  had  its  own  tecpan,  and  yielded  no  tribute  to 
Mexico ;  even  the  conquered  Otomi  pueblo  of  Xochimilco 
retained  its  independence  in  this  respect,  though  Chalco, 
which  had  long  resisted,  and  was  never  completely  reconciled 
to  the  Mexican  domination,  ranked  among  the  tributaries. 
No  events  of  importance  marked  the  period  of  Tizocic  and 
Ahuizotl.  The  most  prominent  incident  in  the  chronicles  is 
the  foundation  of  the  new  teopan  of  Iluitzilopochtli,  which 
perhaps  commemorated  the  fall  of  Tlatelolco '  ;  this  was 
begun  by  Tizocic,  and  finished  by  Ahuizotl  in  i486.  Both 
these  chiefs  are  credited  by  the  chroniclers  with  successful 
campaigns,  in  the  course  of  which  many  pueblos  were 
reduced  to  submission,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
enlarged  the  boindaries  of  the  tributary  area'^:  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Montezuma  II  (i 502-1 520),  from 
whom  the  Spaniards  wrested  the  dominion  which  had  been 

'  Each  of  the  two  Mexican  pueblos  had  its  separate  teopau  of  the 
war-god,  that  of  Tenochtithin  having  been  buiJt  by  Axayacatl  in  1468, 
after  a  victory  over  Huexotzinco  and  Atlixco  ;  that  of  Tlatelolco, 
which  still  existed  at  the  Conquest,  immediately  afterwards. 

^  In  the  First  Part  of  tho  Mendoza  Codex  the  name  of  each 
sovereign  chief  is  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  pueblos  alleged  to 
have  been  conquered  in  his  time.  In  most  cases  these  appear  to 
represent  expeditions  not  followed  by  any  permanent  enlargement 
of  the  tributary  area,  the  '  conquests'  being  merely  occasional  victories 
and  suppressions  of  revolt. 
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name,  nearly  a  century  before. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  will  be  understood  why  the 
358  pueblos  registered  in  the  Mendoza  Codex  as  tributary  to 
Mexico  bear  for  the  most  part  n.ames  which  are  now  of  Httle 
note,  even  when  they  have  survived  to  modern  times,  or 
can  be  identified  with  others  which  formerly  existed.  Witli 
a  few  exceptions,  the  greater  pueblos  appear  to  have  retained 
their  original  constitution,  their  tributes  being  yielded  to 
their  own  chiefs,  whether  these  resided  in  them,  or  were 
domiciled  at  Mexico  as  warriors  in  attendance  on  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  dominion.  The  pueblos  directly  tributaiy  to 
Mexico  were  for  the  most  part  small  country  settlements, 
in  which  a  population  often  belonging  to  an  alien  stock 
laboured  incessantly  under  the  direction  of  Mexican  resident 
officials  (calpixque).  The  tributes  exacted  most  generally, 
and  in  the  greatest  quantities,  consisted  of  stores  of  food  aiul 
clothing.  The  former  class  included  maize,  beans,  chian, 
and  huauhtli,  each  delivered  in  quantities  suffifient  to  fill 
a  certain  number  of  stationary  wooden  granaries  built  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them  ;  the  bulk  of  these  tributes 
wfis  yielded  by  the  pueblos  of  the  plateau,  and  those  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  warm  valleys  towards  the  Pacific. 
Cotton  cloths,  of  various  forms,  plain  and  ornamental, 
packed  in  bundles  or  made  up  into  articles  of  male  and 
female  attire,  were  almost  universally  yielded  throughout 
the  tributary  districts ;  raw  cotton  was  also  furnished  by 
the  warm  valleys  which  produced  it,  and  distributed  in  the 
colder  districts  of  the  plateau  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 
The  aloe-growing  districts  yielded  cloth  made  from  the  aloe 
fibre,  and  large  quantities  of  the  thick  saccharine  substance 
prepared  from  the  aloe  juice.  From  the  wooded  districts  in 
the  north  of  the  plateau  came  timber  in  various  forms  for 
building,  and  burdens  of  fuel  delivered  every  four  days. 
From  Tepeyacac  were  sent  packages  of  lime,  and  bambt>o 
canes  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  destined  for  building, 
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the  smaller  for  use  as  darts ;  the  people  of  this  district  Book  it. 
were  also  largely  employed  in  manufacturing  round  shields,  yi&o,./^,-,,,,/ 
decorated  with  feathers,  and  swords,  each  consisting  of  a 
heavy  wooden  blade,  set  with  a  douljle  row  of  sharp  stones, 
for  the  use  of  the  Mexican  warriors.  Southward  of  Teo- 
huacan  the  tributes  include  deer-skins,  tobacco,  and  the 
wooden  frames  (cacaxtle)  used  by  the  porters  in  carrying 
their  burdens.  The  rarer  and  more  valuable  tributes 
derived  from  the  lo  land  districts  stretching  towards  the 
Pacific  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  have  already  l)een  enu- 
merated '.  In  all  cases  the  tril^utes  were  furnished  in 
prescribed  quantities,  and  were  usually  exacted  once  a  year  ^. 

The  continuous  laljour  involved  in  the  periodical  supply  Tiie 
of  the  tributes,  and  in  the  provision  of  his  own  stores  ^^,  ^^^i,. 
of  food  and  clothing,  was  for  the  Nahuatlacan  peasant  the  ofLiff. 
chief  aspect  of  the  Nahua,  or  Rule  of  Life,  from  which 
the  people  derived  thoir  name.  Besides  this,  a  heavy  load 
of  miscellaneous  obligations  was  imposed  upon  him.  As  the 
only  animal  of  burden  in  the  country,  he  was  compelled 
to  transport  the  tributes  to  their  place  of  destination ;  to 
carry  stones,  lime,  and  timber  for  building  the  tecpan  and 
the  teopan  of  his  own  pueblo,  and  of  the  dominant  pueblo 
to  which  it  was  servient  ;  to  toil  ir  erecting  them,  and 
in  repairing  and  cleansing  them ;  to  cultivate  the  lands 
belonging  to  them,  to  convey  the  produce  to  the  proper 
storehouses  for  the  use  of  the  warriors  and  religious  officials, 
and  to  attend  the  warrior  on  the  campaign,  as  the  bearer  of 
his  arms  and  food.  Scarcely  less  laborious  than  that  of  the 
peasantry  was  the  life  of  the  ruling  class,  whether  destined 
to  active  service  in  the  field  as  warriors,  or  to  the  secluded 

1  Pp.  519  522, 

'^  In  some  instances  they  art  stated  to  have  been  exacted  at  shorter 
intervals.  The  pueblos  ti'ibutary  to  Mexico,  and  the  specific  tributes 
exacted  from  each  group,  are  enumerated  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Mendoza  Codex  (folios  19-54).  The  pictographs  representing  the 
names  of  tlie  pueblos  are  reproduced,  with  a  commentary  on  each, 
iu  Dr.  Pofiafiel's  *  Nombres  Geograficos  de  Mexico'  (1885). 
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life  of  the  teopan.  In  either  case  the  Nahua  imposed 
on  tliem  an  incessant  round  of  periodical  functions.  Tlie 
Tequiluiaque,  or  warriors,  were  bound  to  sally  forth  and 
attack  some  hostile  district  once  in  each  Cempohualli ',  partly 
as  a  military  exercise,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
human  victims  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  Teopixrjue 
received  the  prisoners,  fed  them  foi-  the  sacrifice,  taiight 
thorn  the  ceremonies  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  play 
the  principal  part,  conducted  the  sequence  of  festivals,  in 
accordance  vit^i  the  successive  Cempohualli  of  thf  calendar, 
divided  the  flesh  of  the  victims  among  those  entitled  to 
partake  of  it,  and  arranged  their  skulls  in  the  i:)recinct  of 
the  teopan,  as  evidence  that  the  sacrifices  had  been  duly 
rendered  to  the  deity  ^,  While  the  Tequihua  dl-''  personal 
service  as  an  attendant  on  the  soverei,^n  chief,  the  Taopixqui 
performed  a  continuous  round  of  minor  duti' s.  as  the 
servant  of  the  deity  to  whose  teopan  he  was  iisaigned.  The 
sacred  fire  must  be  maintained  before  the  goc?  i  copal  must 
be  burned  in  his  honour  four  times  a  day-  at  lj.  nrise.  noon, 
sunset,  and  midnight — and  ^or  this  purpv*SG  the  s  m  or  stars 
must  be  watched  'f .  tinuously  ;  the  customarv-  addresses  or 
prayers  must  be  minle  ri  j^rescribed  intervals  ;  at  midnight 
all  the  denizens  of  the  teopan  must  be  ari»ased  bj  the 
souiid  of  sea-shells  or  ^v3>I,,tlos  of  burnt  clay,  and  summoned 
to  make  offerings  of  their  blood,  drawn  by  aloe-thorns,  in 
the  chamber  ip^-ovided  for  this  purpose.  A  similar  nightly 
penance  was  performed  by  the  female  residents  of  the 
teopan — young  women  charged  with  the  duties  of  preparing 
the  daily  food  of  the  god  and  his  officials,  and  of  weaving 
cloth  for  their  attire  and  the  decoration  of  their  chambers. 


'  See  ante,  page  359. 

*  Separate  buildings,  called  Tzonipantli,  were  often  erected  for 
this  purpose.  Seven  such  buildings  are  enumerated  in  Sah.ngun's 
description  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Gods  at  Mexico ;  the  principal 
one  (liueyt'ompantli)  contained  the  skulLs  of  the  victims  sacrificed 
to  Huitzilopochtli. 
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Unlike   the   Acllacuna   of   Peru\    who   were    devoted    to    Book  it. 
similar  services  for  life,  these  were  for  the  most  part  girls  of  Aboriginal 
the  warrior  class,  who  undertook  the  feminine  duties  of  the    ^l"'«'"ic«- 
teopan  for  one  or  more  years,  as  a  species  of  preparation  for 
marriage,  under  the  supervision  of  a  few  older  women  whose 
married   lives  had   terminated,  and  who  now  voluntarily 
dwelt  in  the  teopan  as  permanent  residents". 

An  interesting  outline  of  the  Nahua  of  Mexico  in  one  of  Education 
its  most  important  departments— that  relating  to  the  train-  in.iastriai 
ing  of  the  young — is  aiforded  by  the  concluding  pages  of  '*^'^^- 
the  Mendoza  Codex  '^  The  artist  appears  to  hav^  intended 
to  depict  the  life  of  the  Nahuatlaca  in  every  stage,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  design  has 
been  executed.  At  four  days  from  l)irth  the  child  is  brought 
into  the  open  air,  miniature  symbols  of  its  future  occupation 
being  placed  in  its  hand.  A  small  shield  and  sheaf  of  darts 
mark  the  son  of  the  warrior  ;  appropriate  tools  the  son  of 
the  craftsman  ;  girls  are  equipped  with  the  distaff,  spindle, 
basket,  and  a  handful  of  broom.  A  feast  is  made  to  the 
elder  children  of  the  pueblo,  among  whom  the  child  is  to 
be  brought  up,  and  they  are  formally  acquainted  with  its 
name.  Twenty  days  after  birth  the  infant  is  carried  in  its 
wooden  cradle  to  a  teopan,  and  receives,  in  the  presence  of 
the  god,  offerings  of  food  and  clothing.  At  three  ars  of 
age  the  child,  now  able  to  walk,  receives  oral  in;-  iction, 
and  at  five  years  easy  tasks  are  imposed.  The  b  carries 
miniature  burdens  of  fuel  and  merchandise,  whil  *  he  girl 
is  taught  to  hold  the  spindle.  At  seven  years  the  oy  learns 
to  fish  with  a  net ;  the  girl  receives  instruction  i  pinning. 
Thus  far  the  Nahua  apparently  forbids  corporal  p  iiushment ; 
even  at  eight  years  the  instruments  of  discipline  are  only 
exhibited.     At  nine  years  the  boy  is  punished  by  thrusting 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  565. 
^  Torquemada,    vol.   ii.   p. 
Ah.  V.  cap.  15. 
=  Third  Part  (folios  56-71). 
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Book  II.    aloe  thorns  into  his  shoulders  and  loins,  the  girl  less  sevoroly, 
Aborioinai  ^^^^S  o'^^Y  pi'icked  in  the  hand.     At  ten  years  children  of 

America,  both  sexes  are  severely  heaten  ;  at  eleven  they  are  punished 
by  exposure  to  the  smoke  of  burning  pepper.  At  thirteen 
they  carry  wood  from  the  forest,  and  paddle  canoes  laden 
with  the  reeds  of  the  lake  ;  the  girls  grind  maize  and  make 
tortillas  ;  at  fourteen  the  boy  and  girl  fish  from  canoes,  and 
the  girl  weaves  cloth.  At  fifteen  marriages  are  contracted. 
The  bride  is  carried,  after  nightfall,  on  a  woman's  back, 
attended  by  four  others  holding  lighted  pine-brands,  to  the 
house  of  the  l^ridegroom,  and  "  seated  by  his  side  on  a  mat; 
in  the  presence  of  four  aged  witnesses,  two  being  males  and 
two  females,  the  corners  of  their  robes  are  tied  together, 
while  copal  is  burned  in  a  brasier ;  the  ceremony  is  com- 
pleted by  participation  in  a  nuptial  meal. 

Thus  far  the  Eule  of  Life,  though  applicable  in  principle 
to  the  whole  community,  has  chiefly  concerned  the  people ; 
it  is  next  illustrated  in  its  application  to  the  military  ciass'. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  Telpochtli,  or  youth  of  no])le 
birth,  chooses  between  service  in  the  field  as  a  warrior,  and 
residence  in  the  teopan  as  a  religious  official.  In  the  latter 
case  he  is  recei>  od  into  a  Calmecac,  or  religious  school,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  Tiachcauh  (elder  l>rother). 
Services  of  the  humblest  kind  are  exacted  from  him.  He 
sweeps  the  teopan,  carries  burdens  of  boughs  to  strew  and 
decorate  it,  gathers  aloe-thorns  in  a  basket  for  the  use  of 
votaries  making  blood-oiferings,  and  brings  fuel  to  feed  the 
perpetual  fire  on  the  hearth ;  failure  in  these  duties  is 
punished  by  thrusting  thorns  into  every  part  of  his  body. 
At  night  the  Telpochtli  attends  an  older  official,  who  repairs 
to  the  mountains  carrying  fire  for  open-air  sacrifice,  himself 
laden  with  part  of  the  necessary  material,  listens  while 
another  beats  the  sacred  drum,  or  watches,  with  a  third,  tlie 
revolution  of  the  starry  heaven.  Such  duties  are  understood 
to  secure  him  from  the  allurements  of  the  other  sex:  should 
'  Mendoza  Codex,  loiios  62-67. 
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they  prove  ineffectual  in  this  behalf,  he  is  subjected  not  Book  il. 
only  to  the  discipline  of  thorn><,  but  to  the  infamy  of  havinu  Abvrininai 
his  hair  burnt  to  tlie  scalp  with  torches.  He  presently  ^' ""»'""• 
appears  j:iad<lling  a  canoe  heavily  laden  with  stones  for 
repairing  the  ieopan  ;  finally  he  follows  the  Teopixqui  who 
accompanies  the  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle,  armed  with 
shield  and  dart,  as  the  representative  of  the  deity  at  whose 
festival  the  captives  are  destined  to  l)e  sacrificed.  The 
Telpochtli  who  chooses  the  milit.iry  life  begins  by  attending 
a  warrior  in  the  field,  carrying  part  of  his  equipment  ;  and 
the  rewards  of  the  military  career  are  illustrated  by  pictures 
of  its  several  stages.  The  sole  object  of  war  is  the  capture 
of  prisoners.  "Warriors  of  the  lower  classes  are  ranked 
according  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  taken  captive  Ijy 
them  ;  and  the  standing  thus  gained  is  denoted  by  their 
different  costumes.  Those  who  have  captured  but  one 
prisoner  are  plainly  clothed,  liave  no  distinc  -  .<  head-dress, 
and  carry  an  unadorned  siiield.  Each  additional  captive 
entitles  the  warrior  to  a  itiore  ornate  uniform  ;  he  who  has 
taken  six  is  promoted  to  the  class  of  Ocelot-Eagles,  who  wear 
as  a  helmet  the  skiiii  of  an  ocelot's  head  richly  decorated 
with  feathers.  Still  more  sumptuously  attired  are  the  officers 
forming  the  military  council  of  the  sovereign  chief,  the  prin- 
ci])al  of  whom  bears  the  title  of  Tlacochcalcatl,  or  Keejier  of 
the  House  of  Darts  ;  the  rest  are  in  like  manner  named  from 
buildings  assigned  to  their  charge  \  The  operations  of 
war  are  illustrated  by  the  destruction  of  a  pueblo  where 
Mexican  traders  have  been  assaulted  and  plundered.  The 
Telpopoclitin    serve   as   spies,    and   survey  the   pueblo   by 

'  Tlie  Tezcacoacatl  had  charge  of  the  Tezcacoac,  a  second  arsenal 
filled  with  darts  :  the  Atempanecatl  of  the  Atempan,  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  victims  :  the  Tlillancalqni  of  the  Tlillancalli,  a  building 
sacred  to  Cihiiacohuatl,  used  as  a  military  school :  the  Ezhnahuacatl 
of  the  Ezhuahuac,  a  building  where  penance  was  d-^ne  by  drawing 
blood  with  aloe-thorns.  The  names  of  twenty  of  these  minor  officers, 
subordinate  to  the  Tlacochcalcatl,  are  given  by  Tezozomoc,  Cronica 
Mexicana,  cap.  15. 
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night,  l)eforG  the  assault  takes  jilaco ;  we  see  them  wander- 
ing among  its  houses,  examining  its  teopan,  and  boldly 
crossing  the  stream  which  runs  through  its  midst,  to  gain 
the  Tianquizco  or  market-place.  In  the  morning  tlu- 
village  is  attacked,  the  tecpan  surprised,  and  the  chief,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  taken  prisoner  and  transported  to 
Mexico  ;  the  Telpopochtin  have  charge  of  the  captives.  On 
his  marriage,  the  Telpochtli  makes  a  farewell  feast  and 
gives  presents  to  his  fellows,  and  is  promoted  to  be  a  Tequi- 
hu  ,  or  Warrior. 

The  artist  of  the  Codex  *  next  illustrates  another  function 
devolving  on  members  of  the  military  class — the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  ordinary  coui't  consists  of  four 
TlaillotlaquS,  or  judicial  councillors,  each  of  whom  appears 
seated  on  an  Icpalli,  or  chair  of  state.  Kneeling  suitors 
apply  to  them  for  redress  ;  behind  each  councillor  sits  a 
Telpochtli,  who  acquires,  by  listening  to  the  proceedings,  the 
principles  of  the  law,  and  the  duties  of  an  office  which  he  is 
himself  destined  to  fill  ^     The  scene  changes  to  the  interior 

'  Folio  69. 

*  The  titles  given  to  the  judicial  councillors  in  the  explanatory 
text,  like  those  of  the  military  officers,  mentioned  above,  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  buildings  or  localities.  According  to  Torquomada 
(vol.  ii.  p.  352)  the  chief  ordinary  judge  was  the  'Tlacateccatl,' who 
had  the  '  Quauhnochtli '  and  '  Tlaillotlac'  as  assessors;  all  of  these 
had  their  deputies  or  substitutes,  who  sat  by  them  at  the  hearing 
of  causes.  The  figures  behind  the  judges,  in  the  plntura,  perhaps 
represent  these  deputies.  The  fourth  judge  named  by  Torquomada 
is  the  'Cihuacohuatl,' who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  sole  judge  of 
appeals.  The  Tlacateccatl  was  certainly  a  military  officer,  who  ranked 
with  or  immediately  after  the  Tlacochcalcatl,  and  was  probably  so 
named  from  a  building  called  Tlacatecco  (see  p.  529)  ;  Quauhnochtli 
(wild  prickly-pear)  was  a  proper  name  ;Chimalpahin,  Annales,  p.  180). 
though  the  word  appears  in  the  Codex  (folio  65)  as  the  title  of  a  military 
official:  and  tlaillotlac  is  a  general  name  meaning  'magistrate'  or 
'judge.'  'Cihuacohuatl,'  the  name  of  a  goddess,  can  scarcely  have 
been  given  to  a  male  functionary :  probably  the  true  reading  is 
Cihuacalcatl  =  officer  in  charge  of  the  cihuacalco  (the  part  of  the 
tecpan  containing  the  women's  apartments),  or  Cihuateocalcatl  = 
keeper  of  the  Cihuateocalli  (see  folio  64  of  the  Codex).     According 
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of  the  Hueytecpan,  where  the  Tlatohuani  sits  enthroned  in  Bdok  ir 
the  Tooicpalpan — a  cham})er  of  decorated  masonrj-,  exactly 
resembling  the  shrine  of  a  god,  and  oi)ening  on  a  platform 
approached  ))y  a  flight  of  steps.  On  his  left  hand  are 
apartments  reserved  for  the  chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
when  these  visit  Mexico  ;  on  the  right  are  others,  used  in 
like  manner  by  the  chiefs  of  dependent  pueblos,  such  as 
Tenayucan  and  Culhuacan '.  At  the  base  of  the  structure, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  seen  the  apartment  where  affairs  con- 
cerning the  warrior  class  are  adjudicated  upon  by  i\  'council 
constituted  for  the  purpose.  On  the  right  is  a  chamber 
where  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Tlaillotlaque  are 
heard  by  four  councillors  of  superior  rank  ;  in  important 
causes  an  appeal  lies  from  these  to  the  Tlatohuani  himself. 
At  this  point  the  artist  somewhat  abruptly  turns  to  other 
matters.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  surroundings  of  the 
Hueytecpan,  so  minutely  described  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Conquistadores  ^,  the  numerous  halls,  hung  with  feather 
tapestry,  and  crowded  with  attendant  warriors  ;  the  treasure 
chambers,  and  the  storehouses  filled  with  bags  of  maize  and 
cacao  ;  the  secluded  rooms  occupied  by  the  women  of  the 
household,  and  the  great  apartment  assigned  to  the  Tlato- 
huani's  domestic  gods  ;  the  spacious  gardens,  stocked  with 
fruits,  flowers,  and  edible  and  medicinal  plants  from  all 
parts  of  Anahuac  ;  the  ponds  and  canals  supplied  with  fresh 
water  from  the  aqueduct  of  Chapultepec,  and  abounding 
with  fish  and  waterfowl  ;  the  aviaries,  where  all  kinds  of 
birds,  from  the  eagle  to  the  humming-bird,  displayed  their 
varied  plumage,  and  the  wooden  cages  in  which  coyotes, 
ocelots,  alligators,  iguanas,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  reptiles 

to  Gomara  (cap.  236)  there  were  twelve  ordinary  judicial  councillors, 
and  two  councillors  of  appeal. 

^  The  explanatory  text  adds  Chiuhnauhtla,  a  dependent  pueblo  of 
Tezcuco  (see  post,  p.  538). 

^  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda ;  Gomara,  op.  cit.,  cap.  71-75;  Bernal  Diaz, 
cap.  91. 
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Book  II.    and  animals  of  prey,  were   kept   in   captivity.     Nor  have 

Aburiijinal  ^^'<^  '^"3'  further   hint   of  the  daily   life   of  the  Tlutohiiani 

America,    f^^^^\  tocpantlaca — of  their  feasts,  ceromonios,  and  domestic 

diversions ;    of  the   dwarfs,   jesters,   huffoons,  and   athletes 

maintained    to    amuse    them ;     of    their    fantastic   danci's. 

accompanied  by  sinfjing  and   heating  of  drums  ;    of  their 

contests  in  the  game  of  Tlachtli,  occasionally  so  strenuously 

maintained  that  the  players  died  of  exhaustion  '  ;    of  their 

great  luniis.  conducted  in  the  tributary  districts  by  the  lielj) 

of  the  Otonii,  who  gathered  in  vast  numliors,  and  surrounded 

an  area  of  large  extent,  driving  the  game  to  some  cential 

l»oint   where  the  sportsmen    despatch*  d    them.     All    thfsc 

matters,  apparently,  are  omitted  as  foreign  to  the  Nahua, 

which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  illustrate  as  a  code  ut 

public  and  private  duty  observed  by  the  people  to  whom  it 

gave  name,  and  the  cause  of  their  superiority  over  the  trihes 

of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Conclusion       The   last   pages    of   the   Codex   represent   miscellaneous 

doza*Ci)dex  incidents  of  Mexican  life,  connected  with  what  has  preceded 


— Criminal 
law. 


Played  in  a  court  partly  excavated  in  the  soil,  the  earth  boin<; 
thrown  up  all  round  in  the  form  of  raised  mounds,  and  hence  called 
Tlachco  (place  of  digging),  or,  more  fully,  Tlallachco  (tlalli  + tlaclioo; 
see  folio  32  of  the  Codex)  ;  the  floor  and  sloping  sides  were  lined  with 
stone  or  plaster,  and  the  margin  planted  with  trees  under  which  tlic 
spectators  assembled.  The  tlachco  was  100  feet,  or  more,  in  lengtli, 
and  in  plan  shaped  like  the  letter  I,  having  square  recesses  at  each 
corner,  and  bisected  by  a  transverse  line  painted  on  the  floor.  The 
game  was  played  by  two  sets  of  i>layers,  the  object  being  to  drive 
a  solid  rubber  ball,  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  wall  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  which  thus  served  as  a  goal.  At  each  end 
of  the  painted  line  a  perforated  stone  was  built  in  the  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  the  patron  deity  of  the  game  ;  the  supreme 
feat  was  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  hole  in  this  stone.  Winninii 
sti-okes  could  only  be  made  by  striking  the  ball  with  the  thigh,  and 
the  players  had  from  time  to  time  to  fling  themselves  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  which  were  armed  with  stout  leather  guards.  Every  largi; 
pueblo  had  its  tlachco ;  and  there  was  a  class  of  professional  players 
who  wandered  about  the  country  gaining  subsistence  by  exhibiting 
their  skill.  (Duran,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241-246;  Gomara,  op.  cit., 
cap.  69  ;  Torquemada,  vol.  ii.  p.  552.) 
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I»y  some  relation  to  the  traininj?  of  the  industrial  class,  and  Book  ir, 
illustrated  l)y  a  few  particulars  of  the  criminal  law  '.  The  Ahoriftinni 
occu|)ations  of  u  messenger,  and  of  a  player  on  the  tepona/.tli  ■^""''■'''''• 
(»r  wooden  drum,  are  commended  l^y  a  father  who  advises  an 
aml)itious  son  as  to  the  choice  of  a  calling.  Industry  is 
typified  l)y  the  punctual  rendering  of  tributes  to  theCalpixtpii 
who  sits  in  the  Petlacalco  or  Tril»ute  Houso  ;  idleness  and 
crime  are  depicted  in  the  figures  of  a  wandering  mendicant, 
of  players  at  Tlachtli  and  PatoUi,  and  of  a  thief  who  steals 
from  a  chest.  The  continuity  of  craftsmanship  is  ensured  by 
training  the  son,  as  a  general  rule,  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  the  father.  The  son  of  the  carpenter  watches  his  fathei' 
handling  the  bronze  hatchet ;  similarly  the  lai)idary,  painter, 
goldsmith,  and  worker  in  feathers,  instruct  their  children  in 
their  various  i\Yt<.  In  contrast  to  the  habits  of  virtuous 
industry  thus  inculcated  and  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  concluding  pinturas  illustrate  the  fate  of 
indolence  and  vice.  Stoning  to  death  is  depicted  as  the  doom 
of  the  thief,  and  of  the  adulterer  and  his  accomplice  ;  it  is 
also  represented  as  the  punishment  of  habitual  drunkenness 
in  young  and  middle-aged  persons,  of  eithev  sex  -,  while 

'  Folios  70,  71. 

'^  Although  this  is  corroborated  by  some  other  authorities,  it  is 
scarcely  credible,  having  regard  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
pulque  aloe  and  the  frequency  of  drunkenness  among  the  Indians 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  478),  that  such  a  law  was  ever  generally  in  force. 
Among  tlio  conflicting  accounts  given  of  this  matter  the  most  probable 
is  that  of  Torquemada  (vol.  ii.  p.  55o\  which  substantially  agrees 
with  that  of  Zurita,  Rapport  sur  les  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
ed.  Ternaux-Compans,  p.  no.  The  upjier  class  universally  abstained 
from  intoxicating  drink,  and  many  of  the  peasantry  did  the  same, 
refusing  it  alike  in  health  and  in  sickness.  Those  above  middle 
age,  however,  were  at  liberty  to  drink  two,  three,  or  four  cups  of 
pulque  daily,  according  to  a  scale  regulated  by  the  chiefs.  Occasional 
drunkenness  was  punished  by  cutting  off  the  hair  and  demolition 
of  the  offender's  house.  Pulque  was  freely  allowed  to  the  sick,  and 
those  engaged  in  severe  labour  ;  and  all  adults  were  permitted  to 
drink  a  certain  quantity  at  festivals.  According  to  Duran  (op.  cit., 
vol.  ii.  p.  239),  there  was  an  old  law  permitting  those  to  drink  to 
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Book  II.    old  men  .and  women,  on  the  contrary,  care  allowed,  and  even 
Aburiyinai  encom'aged,    to  drink    to    intoxication.     The   offences   hen- 

America,  illustrated  were  probably  those  most  common  among  tho 
Mexican  populace ;  Init  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  penalty 
of  death  was  generally  annexed  to  them,  freely  as  it  was 
employed,  with  reduction  to  slaveiy  as  a  milder  alternative, 
in  a  community  where  little  value  was  set  upon  human  life, 
and  cruelly  as  it  was  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  more  odious 
crimes'.  Further  particulars  on  this  subject  may  he 
abundantly  collected  from  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
antiquaries ;  little,  however,  distinguishes  the  penal  law  of 
the  Nahuatlaca.  from  that  of  barbarous  peoples  generally, 
and  it  was  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  different 
pueblos,  and  probably  at  different  times". 

Like  the  dominion  of  which  it  was  the  seat,  the  pueblo  of 

intoxication  who  had  children  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them  wluii 
in  this  condition. 

'  Rebellion  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  punished  by  dis- 
memberment (Chimalpahin,  Annales,  ji.  120:  see  also  Ixtlixodiitlj 
ed.  Ternaux-Compans,  vol.  i.  p.  265).  According  to  Torquemad.i 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  377-386)  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  strangu- 
lation. 

'^  What  is  known  of  the  laws  of  the  Naluiatlaca  has  been  indus- 
triously collected  from  various  sources  by  Prof.  Kohler,  'Das  Rtcht 
der  Azteken,'  Stuttgart,  1892.  The  various  customs  here  tnumerated 
must  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  single  body  of  law.  Gomara 
summarises  the  criminal  law  very  briefly :  murder  (^including  that 
of  unborn  children"!,  rebellion,  incitement  to  mortal  combat  (excijit 
in  war),  wearing  the  clothes  of  the  other  sex,  and  adultery,  were 
punished  with  death  :  theft,  by  slavery  for  the  first  offence,  death 
by  hanging  for  the  second.  Civil  rights  depended  upon  status,  tlie 
warrior  class  being  sharply  distinguished  from  the  peasantry  and 
the  slaves,  although  the  sons  of  peasant  and  even  slave  women  in 
some  cases  inherited  from  the  father  the  status  of  warriors.  Heredi- 
tary slavery  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  in  Mexico  at  the  Conquest, 
prisoners  of  war,  who  formerly  constituted  a  class  of  permanent  slaves, 
being  then  invariably  sacrificed  and  eaten.  It  had  once  existed  tliore, 
and  had  been  re-introduced  into  Tezcuco,  according  to  Ixtlilxocliitl, 
shortly  before  the  Conquest.  Slaves  could  hold  propertj',  and  even 
liave  slaves  of  their  own.  The  subject  of  Mexican  slavery  is  treated 
at  length  by  Torquemada,  vol.  ii.  pp.  563-567. 
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Mexico  itself  was  at  the  Conquest  a  thing  of  recent  growth.    Book  II. 
No  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  soil  on  which  it  stood  Ahoi-h/inai 
had   emerged    from  the   lake ;  of   the   village  from   which    Am^Tica. 
Izcohuatl   and   his   followers,    less  than  a  hundred   years  x,!JlT* "' 

'  •'  Mexico 

before,  had    sallied    forth    to   attack   Azcapozalco,  scarcely  »t  the 

a  vestige  can  have  remained.     After  the  dissolution  of  the 

Tecpahec  confederacy,  and  the  establishment  of  Tenochtitlan 

as  the  chief  dominant  pueblo  in  the   Valley,  the  warrior 

class  appear  to  have  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  island  as 

a  place  of  residence ;  and  although  many  of  them  retained 

their  status  in  local  tecpans,  a  new  class  of  chiefs  came  into 

existence  through  the  practice  of  assigning   lands  in  the 

dependent  and  tributary  districts  to  individuals  and  families 

of  special  military  distinction,  on  condition  of  settling  in 

Mexico  and  holding  themselves  always  ready  to  take   up 

arms  at  the  command  of  the  Tlatohuani  '.    At  the  Conquc-st 

three  thousand   of   these  military  feudatories  are    said  to 

have  thus  resided  there '' ;  and  their  houses,  built  on  a  large 

scale,  and  sometimes  emulating,  in  their  surroundings,  the 

Hueytecpan   itself,    covered  the   greater   part  of  its  area. 

More  prominent  than  these  were  the  numerous  teopans,  all 

of  recent  foundation,  which   occupied   the   large  irregular 

area  forming  the  quarter  of  the  gods".     Forty  pyramidal 

'  When  visiting  their  fiefs,  their  families  remained  in  Mexico,  and 
were  considered  as  hostages  to  secure  their  return.  According  to 
Ixtlilxocliitl  (vol.  i.  p.  236)  this  rudimentary  feudalism  had  been 
begun  by  the  Tecpanecs.  Thirty  descendants  of  the  tecpan  of 
Azcapozalco  held  fiefs  in  various  parts  of  its  dominion  ;  fourteen 
of  these,  after  its  fall,  remained  in  the  dominion  of  Mexico,  nine 
in  that  of  Tezcuco,  and  seven  in  that  of  Tlacopan.  To  these  military 
landowners  the  names  Teteuctin  and  Pipiltin  (lords,  nobles)  were 
applied  in  a  special  sense.  Most  of  the  dependent  pueblos  of  Tiax- 
callan  appear  to  have  been  military  fiefs  (see  Torquemada,  vol.  ii. 
p.  348). 

"  Gomara,  op.  cit.,  cap.  76.  The  number  is  probabiy  exaggerated, 
and  many  were  housed  in  the  Hueytecpan  itself. 

'  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  the  deities  of  dependent  tributary 
pueblos  (see  vol.  i.  p  5^3)  :  I  ith  the  chiefs  and  the  gods  of  conquered 
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its  tcocalli  or  shrine,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  buihlini 
used  for  miscelhineous  purposes 


'onnoctod  Avith   roh'iii(»n 


marked  this  (piarter  as  not  less  important  than  the  closely 
adjoining  llueytecpan.    The  princii)al  teopan,  that  of  Iluitzi-       || 
lopochtli,  opened  on  the  great  Tianquizco  or  market-place- 
situated  within  the  boundary  of  the  old  pueblo  of  Tlatelolco, 


di 


th 


by  which  name  it  was  commonly  known — wJioro  tJie  pro- 
ducts of  all  Anahuac,  and  the  manufactures  of  its  craftsmen, 
were  daily  bartered  l)y  thousands  of  persons,  whose  cries 
were  heard  at  u  distance  of  several  miles '.  Certain  pavts 
of  Mexico  still  retained  old  local  names'*,  probably  rejtn- 
senting  an  ancient  distribution  of  the  pueblo  into  quarters ; 
but  the  division  usually  recognised  at  the  Concjuest  was 
produced  by  the  four  main  streets,  three  of  which  had  their 
terminations  in  the  three  causeways  connecting  the  island 
with  the  main-land.  From  the  Tlatelolco  one  led  to  Izla- 
palapan,  on  the  south  ;  another  to  Tlacopan  on  the  west ; 
another  to  Tepeyacac  on  the  north  ;  eastward  a  fourth  street. 
continued  by  a  causeway,  led  to  the  place  of  embarcation 
for  Tezcuco.     In  every  direction  the  limited  area  of  the 

districts  were  thus  transferred  to  and  established  in  the  ji.lonuii;int 
piioblo. 

'  Soe  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

-  According  to  the  Anonymous  Conquistador  (Ramusio,  vol,  iii. 
P-  309))  from  20,000  to  25,000  persons  frequented  the  daily  maiktt, 
from  40,000  to  50,000  llio  greater  one  held  every  five  days.  The  l)cst 
description  of  tlie  market  is  given  by  Gomara  (cap.  79)  ;  Bernal  Diaz 
furnishes  some  additional  particulars. 

■'  These  quarters  were  about  twelve  in  number.  The  names  of  a  few 
(Atempan,  Tezcacoac,  Yopico,  Cohuatlan,  Huitznahuac,  Xalapan,  kc.) 
have  been  preserved.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  quarters  were  liable 
t<i  special  services  in  tl)e  teopans.  Some  among  them  even  nppoar 
together  with  Tlatelolco  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  tributary  pueblos 
in  the  Mendoza  Co«lex  :  their  tributes,  like  those  of  Tlatelolco  (see 
pp.  522-523,  ante),  were  doubtless  furnished  from  distant  territories 
held  by  their  inhabitants.  After  the  Conquest,  these  ancient  local 
divisions  became  obsolete,  and  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  Spanish  antiquaries  are  confused  and  obscure. 
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island,  mainly  occupied  by  tho  Ilueytocpan,  tlio  teopans,  Book  ii 
and  tho  numerous  lar<,fe  houses  of  the  military  class,  was 
artificially  extended  by  a  syst«Mn  of  dyk(;s  and  dams,  on 
which  tho  houses  of  the  industrial  class  were  foi-  the  most 
part  built  ;  tho  nucleus  of  tho  j)uoblo  stood  on  land,  the 
outskirts,  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  rose  from  the  water* 
The  entire  area  was  thus  divided,  by  tho  foiu'  main 
streets  and  the  causeways  into  which  these  were  j)rolonged, 
into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  obtained  a  distinctive 
name.  Tho  quarter  on  the  north-east  was  called  A/tacalco, 
from  the  cranes  and  other  waterfowl  which  swainiod  on  its 
margin  ;  that  on  tho  north-west,  Cueyapan,  or  IMace  of 
Frogs ;  the  south-west  quarter  was  Moyotlan,  or  Place 
of  Mosquitos  ;  the  south-east,  Zoquipan,  or  Place  of  Mud  '  ; 
and  each  of  these  is  said  to  have  had  a  special  teopan, 
in  which  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
quarter".  The  Spaniards  estimated  tho  circuit  of  Mexico 
at  nearly  three  leagues,  and  its  population  at  6o,ooo 
families  ;  Imth  calculations  were  probably  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  truth. 

Tezcuco  was  supposed  by  the  Spaniards  to  contain  about 
.30,000  families.  To  what  extent  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  included  in  this  estimate  is  uncertain  ;  and  it  can  only 
be  accepted  as  showing  that  Tezcuco  was  not  more  than  half 
as  populous  as  Mexico.  The  aspect  of  Tezcuco,  allowance 
being  made  for  its  non-insular  position,  and  for  the  fact  that 

'  Tezozomoc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  456,  501,  ami  see  the  note  at  p.  460. 
'Cuepopan,'  whieh  is  meaningless,  ia  evidently  a  misreading  for 
'  Cueyai)an.'  After  the  Conquest  Aztacako  became  the  harrio  of 
S  Sebastian,  Cueyapan  that  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Redonda,  Moyotlan 
that  of  S.  Juan,  and  Zoquipan  that  of  S.  Pablo  (see  ante,  p.  47)  ; 
bo  named  from  the  churches  erected  in  each. 

'  The  churches  above  mentioned  were  doubtless  built  on  the  sites  of 
ancient  teopans  ;  but  tho  existence  at  the  Conquest  of  a  true  clan 
organisation,  with  special  religious  rites,  in  each  of  these  compara- 
tively modern  quarters,  is  open  to  doubt,  though  such  organisations 
may  well  have  existed  in  tho  more  numerous  ancient  quarters 
mentioned  on  the  preceding  i)age. 
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Book  II.  it  stood  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  on  the  land,  closely 
Aboriiiinal  ^eseniMod  that  of  Mexico'.  The  new  Hueytecpan,  built  hy 
Nezaluialpiltzintli  at  some  distance  from  that  erected  by 
Ne/ahualcoyotl  soon  after  the  re-establishment  of  Tezciican 
independence'^,  consisted  of  two  largo  squares.  The  first 
surrounded  the  Tlachco  or  ball-court,  and  served  as  a  pul>lic 
market-place:  it  formed  a  vestibule  to  the  second,  which 
contained  t)ie  buildings  inhabited  by  the  Tlatohuani  and 
tecpantlaca.  The  sovereign  chief,  when  sitting  in  state  in 
the  Teoicpalpan,  was  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  fourteen 
principal  dependent  pueblos.  Immediately  below  him,  on 
the  right,  sat  those  of  Teotihuacan — the  sacred  pueblo  of 
the  Chichimec  race — of  Acolman,  and  of  Tepetlaoztoc  ;  on 
the  left,  those  of  Huexotla,  Cohuatlichan,  and  Chimalhuacan. 
The  chiefs  of  eight  less  important  pueblos  occupied  lower 
stations  near  the  entrance  of  the  apartment ;  on  the  right 
were  those  of  Otompan,  Tollantzinco,  Quauhchinanco,  and 
Xicotopec,  on  the  left  those  of  Tepechpan,  Chiauhtla, 
Chiuhnauhtla,  and  Teyotocan.  Four  hundred  warriors  are 
said  to  have  permanently  resided  in  the  pueblo,  each  in  his 
own  house  ^  Justice  was  administered,  as  in  Mexico,  ])y 
inferior  and  superior  judges,  with  a  similar  final  appeal  to 

'  According  to  Ixtlilxcchitl  (vol.  i.  p.  264)  Tozcueo  was  divided 
into  six  quarters,  called  Mexicapan,  Culhuacan,  Tecpanocapan,  Huitz- 
nahuae,  Chimalpan,  and  Tlailotlacan.  As  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Huitznaliuac,  Chimalpan  and  Tlailotlacan  claimed  to  bo  Nahuatlatil 
(see  ante,  pp.  50,  507)  the  names  api>ear  to  indicate  the  population 
of  all  six  quarters  as  Nahuatlacan  immigrants. 

2  According  to  Cortes  (Carta  Segunda)  it  was  built  close  to  tlio 
lake  '  in  such  a  manner  that  canoes  could  pass  under  it,  and  from 
thence  issue  forth  upon  the  lake.' 

•'  The  round  inimber  400,  like  the  80  laws  mentioned  below, 
arouses  our  suspicions.  Our  account  rests  mainly  on  the  authority 
of  Ixtlilxochitl,  who  is  ever  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  Tezcuco 
was  in  all  things  equal  or  superior  to  Mexico.  We  know  little  of 
Tezcuco  from  independent  sources ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ixtlilxochitl's  account  is  in  many  respects  exaggerated  and  evcn^ 
untrue.  The  author  of  the  Codex  Tellerio-Kemensis  (part  iv,  lam.  7), 
alleges  that  Tezcuco  was  tributary  to  Cohuatlichan  as  lately  as  1454. 
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the  Tlatohuani :    and  t^ '>   IVzcucan  code   of   the    'Eighty    Book  ir. 

Laws,'  ascribed  to   No/ahualcoyotl,  was  divided   into  four  Ahorhiinal 

sections,    each    of  which    was   entrusted    for   execution   to    -'^^nt^rka. 

a  sei)arate  council  '.     Each  of  the  greater  deities  worshipped 

at  Mexico,  we  are  assured,  had  a  teocalli  at  Tozcuco  ;  the 

shrines  of  lluitzilopochtli  and  Tlaloc  stood  side  by  side  on 

the  same  base,  as  at  Mexico';  even  tlio  singular  structure 

called    the   Teotlalli,   described    in  a  previous   jdace  ^   had 

here  its  counterpart.     Far  above  all  others,  and  exceeding 

in  height  the  teocalli  of  lluitzilopochtli  at  Mexico,  rose  that 

of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  principal  deity  of  the  later  Nahuatlaca. 

All  these,  if  all  of  them   really  existed,  which   is  open  to 

some  doubt  "•,  had  bc>en  built  since  the  restoration  of  the  line 

of  Otomi  chiefs  in  the  person  of  Nezahualcoyotl.     At  first, 

it  was  said,  Nezahualcoyotl   had   refused   to  sanction  the 

public  worship  of  the  Nahuatlacan  gods\     His  councillors, 

most  or  all  of  whom  were  of  the  Nahuatlacan  stock,  argued 

that  this  neglect  obstructed  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the 

prosperity  of  his  dominion  ;  and  he  reluctantly  consented 

'  One  of  them  seems  to  have  decided  matters  afifecting  tlie  warrior 
class  ;  another,  disputes  ahout  tributes  ;  another,  to  have  administered 
the  ordinary  penal  law.  The  fourtli,  strangely  named  by  Ixtlilx«"hitl 
the  'Council  of  Sciences  and  Music,'  appears  from  his  account  of  it  to 
have  been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  popular  art  of 
witchcraft  to  what  was  considered  to  be  its  legitimate  sjthere,  and 
punishing  those  who  practised  it  with  wrongful  intent.  Writers  who 
have  celebrated  the  '  golden  age  of  Tezcuco  '  describ«!  it  as  the  '  Athens 
of  Anahuac,'  and  speak  highly  of  its  historians,  orators,  and  poets. 
The  only  'historians'  were  the  j)intura-makers  ;  the  'orators'  were 
doubtless  the  amapoanimfi,  who  learned  by  oral  tradition  the  explana- 
tion of  the  pinturas,  and  the  speeches  attributed  to  the  persons 
represented  in  them  :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  these, 
or  the  ballad-makers  who  were  the  'poets,'  to  have  been  gri-atly 
superior  to  those  of  other  pueblos.  The  Nahuatlatolli,  according  to 
Torquemada,  was  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  at  Tezcuco. 

*  8ee  vol.  i.  p.  542.  •'  Vol.  i.  p.  517. 

*  Torquemada  says  that  there  were  many  tcopans,  but  only  describes 
that  of  Tezcatlipoca. 


i 


I 
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*  Ixtlilxochitl,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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Book  tt.    to  tlio  ostiibli'shnicnt  of  thoso  (loitios  in  tho  piioblo,  and  the 
Ahorhiiwd  introdiu'tion  of  the  Mcjxicjin  .system  of  huniun  sacrilicos,  as 

Amn-ica.  ^  niousuro  of  public  policy.  The  results  of  the  chani^'c 
failed  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Mexican  polytheism  ;  mIuIc 
the  dominion  of  Mexico,  under  the  energetic  Mitnte/unia. 
was  extending  in  all  directions,  that  of  Tezcuco  remained 
confined  within  comi)aratively  narrow  limits  ;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  Nezahualcoyotl  remained  a  votary  of  the  Sim, 
whom  it  was  his  habit  to  worship  as  the  supreme  deity  in 
the  retirement  of  Tezcutzinco'. 

Although  the  authorities  on  the  subject  are  obscure,  thorc 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  puebhts 
subordinate  to  Mexico  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
lake  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  fourteen 
subordinate  chiefs  of  the  Tozcucan  dominion— that  they 
were  recognised  as  allies  and  honorary  councillors,  though 
on  a  footing  of  dependence.  The  incidents  of  the  Con<[uest ' 
show  that  the  chiefs  of  Coyohuacan  and  Iztapalapan  weic 
scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  those  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tlacopan :  and  Coyohuacan,  if  it  really  contained  at  that 
time,  as  was  estimated,  6,000  households,  can  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  position  it  held  in  the  days  of  the  Tecpanoc 
confederacy,  when  it  ranked  next  after  Azcapozalco.  But 
the  chief  pueblo  01  the  Valley,  after  Mexico  and  Tezcuco. 
was  undoubtedly  Iztapalapan  ;  originally  a  village  of  salt- 
makers,  which  the  rise  of  Mexico  and  the  construction  of 
the  southern  causeway  had  converted  into  a  military  position 
of  the  first  importance,  commanding  the  road  to  Tezcuco. 
Chalco,  Cholula  and  Tlaxcallan,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  Hence  it  was  the  first  of  the  great  lake 
pueblos  to  be  entered  by  the  conquistadores,  in  whom  its 
appearance  and   population — estimated  at  from   10,000  to 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  544.  According  to  Pomar,  Relacion  de  Tezciuu>, 
p.  23,  the  worship  of  '  Intloque-inuahuaque '  was  poj  ilar  with  all 
classes  in  Tezcuco. 

"^  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  87,  88, 
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12,000  liousoholds  ' — and  the  stately  house  of  its  chief,  Uiok  H. 
surrounded  hy  luxuriant  gardens,  awakened  unbounded  Ahoriiiinni 
astonishment.  From  tho  high  road  of  T/:tai>alapan,  more-  ^1""'"«- 
over,  they  iirst  beheld  the  pueblos  of  tho  inner  basin  within 
the  causeway  —  Atl.icuihuayan,  Mixcohuae,  Coyohuacan, 
Huit/ilo[)ochco,  and  Mexicaltzinco,  each  with  its  chiefs' 
liouses  and  teocallis  built  on  the  land,  while  the  huts  of  the 
people,  built  on  dykes  and  approached  by  canals,  stretched 
far  into  the  waters.  Mexico  at  the  north,  and  Iztapuhipan 
at  the  south  end  of  the  causeway,  each  extending  similarly 
into  the  lake  itself,  completed  a  scene  unparalleled  in  the 
New  World  ;  the  invaders  wore  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
castles  of  giants  and  enchanters  described  in  contemporary 
romances-.  Cuitlahuatzin,  the  sovereign  chief  who  received 
the  Spaiiiards  at  Iztapalapan,  was  a  nephew  of  Monteziuna  II. 
Chosen  by  the  Mexican  warriors  as  their  commander  when 
their  own  chief  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Cortes, 
Cuitlahuatzin  drove  tlie  Spaniards  from  Mexico  along  the 
causeway  of  Tlacopan,  pursued  them  throfigh  Azcapozalco, 
Tenayucan,  and  Quauhtitlan,  expelled  them  from  the 
Valley,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  at  Tlaxcallan. 
The  brave  Quauhtemoctzin,  the  successor  of  Cuitlahuatzin 
in  the  chieftaincy  of  Iztapalapan,  succeeded  him  also  as 
general  commander  of  the  Mexican  warriors  ;  this  ])ueblo 
thus  furnished  two  among  the  seven  '  kings  of  Anahuac  ' 
whose  heads  Cortes  bore  on  his  armorial  shield  in  token  of 
his  conquest^. 

'  Tliia  estimate,  like  moat  of  those  made  by  tho  conquistailoros,  is 
certainly  exaggerated,  although  Bernal  Diaz  describes  it  as  a  very 
large  town  (muy  gran  pueblo>. 

'^  '  Desde  que  vimos  tautas  ciudades  y  villas  pobladas  en  el  agua, 
y  en  tierra  firme  otras  grandes  poblaoiones,  y  aquolla  cal/ada  tan 
derechu  per  nivel  como  iba  a  Mexico,  nos  quedamos  admirados, 
y  dec'iamos  que  parecia  a  las  casas  de  encantamento  que  cuentan 
en  el  libro  do  Amadis  .  .  .  Y  aun  algunos  de  nuestros  soldados  decian 
que  si  aquello  que  veian  si  era  entre  suenos.'     Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  87. 

'  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  204.  Tho  others  were  Montezuma  himself, 
Cacamatzin   of  Tezcuco,    the    chiefs    of  Tlacopan   and   Coyohuacan, 
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Book  ti.        Wlule  tho  I'liliiip;  class  WiiM  thus  concoiitmtotl  in  n  fVw 
Ahorifiinal  '"^•'^0  pueblos  ill  tho  Viilloy,  the  peiiH.'intiy  hy  whoso  lah<jui 

America.    t\wy  woi'G  supported  (Iwolt  ill  scuttorod  vilhi^os  of  vnryin:: 

h'mi  "^       sizo,  mostly  on  tho  plateau  of  Anahimc,  thouj^h  some  wcn 

iiuobioaof  in  tho  Mexican  Valley,  a  consi(lera))lo  number  in  tho  ricluM' 

(lirttiiiiii-      tracts  bordering  on  tho  Pacific,  and  a  few  groups  near  the 

tion  of        Mexican  Gulf.     The  total  number  must  have  exceeded  r,oo  ; 
the  livna.  _       ^  " 

there  were  ^~y>^,  distributed,  for  the  purpose  of  levyiui: 
the  tributes,  into  thirty  groups,  in  tho  separate  dominion 
of  Mexico.  The  organisation  of  the  agricultural  pueblo 
was  minutely  investigated  by  the  Si)aniards  after  the 
Conquest ;  and  by  the  aid  of  official  and  other  accounts 
it  is  easy  to  trace  its  main  features,  and  to  form  sonic 
idea  of  its  historical  development '.  Fundamentally  it  was 
identical  with  the  village  community  of  the  Old  World  : 
and  the  name  Calpulli  (Great  House)  usually  applied  to  the 
free  peasantry  of  the  village  (altejtetl)  as  a  bt)dy  of  land- 
liolders,  indicated  that  the  Nahuatlaca  had  once  dwelt  in 
largo  buildings,  each  affording  shelter  to  several  families, 
and  one  such  building  forming  tho  natural  unit  of  social 
life.  Although  the  great  tribal  house  was  still  occasionally 
found",  this  primitive  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
generally  abandoned.  As  the  division  into  a  warrior  and 
an  industrial  class  became  general,  the  Great  House  was 
superseded  as  the  principal  feature  of  the  village  by  the 
Tecpan,  or  House  of  the  Chiefs,  around  which  the  peasantry 
dwelt  in  huts  of  slight  construction  ;  and  a  distinction  was 
made  between  the  lands  assigned  to  the  chiefs  and  com- 
pulsorily  cultivated  by  the  villagers  (tecpantlalli),  and  those 
left  to  the  villagers  for  their  own  use  (altepetlalli  or  calpul- 
lalli).    With  the  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  development 

and  a  near  relative  of  Montezuma  who  held  a  fief  in  the  district 
of  Matlatzinco,  near  Toluca,  and  was  regarded  in  Montezuma's  time 
as  his  probable  successor. 

^  Zurita,  Kapport  sur  les  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne  (ed.  Ternaux- 
Compans,  pp.  45-69)  ;  Torquemada,  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 

^  Gomara,  op.  cit.,  cap.  333. 
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of  tho  military  and   r<'li<j:ious  systoniH,   liiiuls  cnino  to  bo    Book  ii. 
set  apart  for  now  imiposcs.     Conquost.  \vliotli»'r  it  spared  ^ /„,;./,,/„„/ 
or  suppressed  the   iocal  tecpaii,   often  Itn)U^lit  with  it   an    Amerka. 
assignment  of   hind   to   the    Ilueyteepan   of   the   dctminant 
puehlo  (thitocatlallij,   or  as  the   (iof  of  aomo  distinj;iiished 
warrior  (pilhdli),   or  to  the  teoi)an  of  sonu^   deity  (teopan- 
thdli) ;    other  hinds  (yaothilli,   chimahnilli)  were  set  apart 
to  furnish  stores  of  ch)tliin^  and  provisions  for  use  duriny 
campaigns.    Together  witli  these  new  elements  in  the  piu'ldo 
there  came  into  existence  new  classes  of  labourers,  for  to 
cultivate  those  additional  lands  was  beyond  tho  capacity  of 
the  original  village  community.      Hence  the  lands  of  the 
iief-holders    were    either    entrusted    to    free    settlers    who 
rendered  to  the  owner  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce  by 
way  of  rent,  or  tilled  by  hibourers  standing  ir  tho  same 
relation  to  the  fief  as  that  of  the  original  peasantry  of  the 
pueblo    to   the    tec  an.      These    labourers,    who   appear    to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  tho  native  tribes 
of  the  tributary  districts ',  were  practically  the  serfs  of  the 
fief-holder.     The  Calpulle,  or  head-man  of  the  pueblo,  had 
charge  of  a  lienzo,  on  which  all  its  lands  were  carefully 
drawn  and  distinguished,  the  pillalli  being  coloured  light 
red,  the  tlatocatlalli  dark  red,  and  the  calpullalli  yellow. 
The  outward  aspect  of  these  pueblos  is  easily  reconstructed. 
The  tecpan,  where  this  survived,  the  tribute-houses,  with  the 
residences  of  the  calpixque,  and  one  or  more  teoj)ans  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  formed  the  nucleus  ;  around  were  the  huts 
of  the   peasantry,  scattered   among   cultivated   patches   of 
maize,  pepper,   cotton,   and   plantations   of  aloes.     Trails, 
following  those  lines  by  which  burdens  could  most  easily 
be  transported,  led  from  one  pueb.o  to  another,  connecting 
each  with  one  of  the  thirty  centres  at  which  the  tributes 
were  collected,  and  ultimately  linking  the   tributaiy  dis- 
tricts in  a  general  system   of  communication   converging 
in  the  Valley. 

*  Sahagun,  lib.  iii.  sec.  2. 
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Hook  11.  It  i'k  cloar,  from  what  has  prrroflod.  that  tho  oxistin^ 
Ahoriqinal  <'<">*iitit»'»  <>f  tliiiigH  ill  Analiiiiic  at  tli((  CoiKjuost  was  larjioly 
Amciica.  ^\xx^^  ((,  ooniparativcly  r«K'ont  chango.s  ;  nor  can  wo  <l(>iil»t 
Ittmlt'nry  jjj.^j  y^,  fiiorov  whicli  produpod  thoso  chant'<'s  still  siihsisttd 
"f  tl"'  in  undiniinislicd  vigoiu'.  In  what  diroction,  and  with  what 
l)rosp('ctiv»'  oft'cct,  was  this  onorgy  working?  The  answti 
to  this  enquiry  is  too  plain  to  bo  mistaken.  Anahiiac  wa^ 
becoming  a  military  despotism — a  small  ])arl)ar(>iis  king<l(im 
with  Mexico  as  its  cai)ital,  and  the  Mexican  Tlatohuaiii 
as  its  .sovereign  ;  Tlaoopan  and  Tezcuco  wore  becoming 
mere  doi)endencios  of  Mexico.  We  read  this  in  tho  steady 
growth  of  tho  latter  pueblo,  duo  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
situation  and  history  :  in  its  i)ractical  annexation  of  the 
Tecpanec  pueblos  on  tho  shore  by  the  construction  of 
the  causeways  ;  in  tho  absorption  of  Tlatelolco,  and  tiu^ 
foundation  of  Iztapalapan  ;  in  the  conviction  impres.s(Hl 
on  the  Spaniards,  at  its  discovery,  that  tho  whole  country 
was  tho  dominion  of  tho  mighty  Montezuma,  and  in  the 
general  recognition,  by  tho  chiefs  of  the  dependent  and 
tributary  district.s,  of  Montezuma  as  their  absolute  master; 
in  tho  stationary  or  decaying  condition  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tlacopan,  while  the  dominions  of  Mexico  had  increased  in 
a  proportion  corresponding  to  tho  growth  of  the  pueblo  by 
the  concentration  of  tho  warrior  class  within  it ;  in  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  tlie  Hueytecpan ;  in  the  extravagant 
personal  pretensions  of  the  Tlatohuani,  and  tho  abjVct 
homage  leeeived  by  him  from  his  subjects  *  ;   and  in  the 

*  Tho  most  characteristic  proof  of  tliis  is  the  Teoiopalpan  (sift 
P-  53i)>s^  structure,  as  tho  name  implies,  exactly  resembling  a  teocalli, 
beneath  which  the  Tlatohuani  sat  when  ho  assumed  his  highest  state. 
This  is  probably  alluded  to  in  Montezuma's  discour.se  to  Cortes  (Cortes, 
Carta  Segunda-,  iJernal  Diaz,  cap.  90) :  'These  people  (the  Tlaxcaltecs 
and  tribes  of  the  coast)  have  told  you  that  I  was  a  god,  or  made 
myself  one.  .  .  .  You  see  (opening  his  robes,  and  pinching  his  arms 
and  body)  that  I  am  made  of  flesh  and  bone  as  you  are.  .  .  .  See 
how  tliey  have  deceived  you.'  Montezuma  was  usually  carried  in 
a  sumptuously  ornamented  litter,  borne  by  several  cliiofs ;  when 
he  walked  four  chiefs  supported  his  arms,  a  canopy  was  held  over 
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sp<;edy  subjection  of  the  whole  country  when  once  tho  power  Hook  li. 
of  the  M(K\ican  warriors  had  been  l>roken.  There  was  _4ft„,./,„„„/ 
apparently  little  or  no  tend<>ncy  to  territorial  enlargement  ;  •'1  »"''•«'■" 
.1  fact  partly  iluo  to  tho  situation  of  the  district,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea.  on  anotluM-  by  tho  territory  of 
tlu'  warlike  Tarasca,  and  on  tho  fourth  by  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec— and  jiartly  to  the  necessity,  imposed  by 
tho  Mexican  scheme  of  life,  of  having  hostile  "ountnes 
within  a  convenient  distance  as  sources  of  tho  supply  of 
human  victims.  The  latter  reason  notoriously  compelled 
the  allied  jjueblos  to  keei>  Tlaxcallan  and  Iluexot/inco  as 
a  preserve  of  human  game  in  the  very  midst  of  their  own 
territories.  The  inhabitants  of  tho  tract  thus  enclosed 
wore  themselves  skilled  warriors ;  and  to  have  engaged 
in  enterprises  of  conquest  far  away  in  the  region  to  the 
northward  and  westward  woidd  have  exposed  the  heart  of 
the  dominion  to  serious  danger.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  ample  room  for  further  development  within  the  limits 
which  tho  dominion  had  already  reached.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  358  tributary  pueblos  were  of  recent  forma- 
tion. Having  regard  to  their  distribution,  it  is  clear  that 
many  more  miglit  easily  have  been  formed :  the  aggregate 
of  the  tributes,  and  the  number  of  warriors  supported  by 
them,  might  in    this  way  have   been  greatly  augmented. 

liim,  and  cloths  were  spread  on  tho  ground  before  him.  Only  tho 
chiefs  who  supported  his  arms  wore  allowed  to  look  in  liis  face. 
Thos  >  who  had  interviowa  with  him  laid  aside  tht'lr  usual  costume, 
and  appeared  in  plain  coarse  dresses,  and  barefooted.  0".  admission 
Kich  made  three  prostrations,  saying  at  the  lirst  'Tlatohuani !'  at  the 
second  '  Notlatohuatzin '  ,my-revered-chlof)  !  at  the  third  'Hueytlato- 
huani '  (great-chief'  !  All  were  expected  to  show  themselves  for 
ii  considerable  time  previously  outside  the  chamber.  Their  com- 
munications were  made  with  downcast  eyes,  and  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and  they  walked  backwards  when  retiring.  Montezuma  took 
his  meals  alone,  those  who  served  him  retreating  behind  a  soreon 
and  leaving  him  to  eat  in  absolute  privacy.  Four  councillors  were 
admitted  when  he  had  finished,  and  it  was  oonsidered  a  great  honour 
if  he  offered  them  some  of  the  remains  of  his  meal. 
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Book  IT.    The   cconomi'c   dovclopment  which  had    commenced   had 
Ahorhiinai  f^'i't'-'dy  found  an   outk^t  in   an   inchoate   maritime   trade. 
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This  trade  woukl  in  time  have  increased,  and  perhaps 
extended  to  tlie  entire  circuit  of  the  Carib  voyages ;  and 
Mexico  might  in  this  way  have  become,  on  a  rudimentary 
scale,  a  maritime  power.  Neither  in  the  arts  of  life,  in 
religion,  nor  in  general  mental  progress  can  we  supposo 
that  any  important  change  was  impending  in  the  near 
future  ;  in  these  respects,  indeed,  the  later  Nahuatlaca  had 
fallen  below  the  level  attained  by  the  Toltecs,  and  the 
development  which  the  Conquest  interrupted  appears  t^. 
have  been  a  purely  material  one. 

Such,  in  its  main  outlines,  was  the  Mexican  .advancement 
as  it  existed  at  the  Conquest ;  an  unique  example  of  bar- 
barism, remarkable  alike  as  the  nearest  approximation  to 
civilised  life  among  the  American  aborigines,  and  the  highest 
culture  attained  in  any  community  wnatever  without  the 
aid  of  large  domesticated  animals.  It  presents  incongrui- 
ties which  at  first  sight  are  startling  and  perpk'xing ;  these. 
however,  do  not  arise  out  of  its  essential  elements,  and 
can  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
produced.  The  essentials  of  advancement— an  artificial 
food-supply,  and  a  system  of  defence— are  everywhere 
the  same  ;  here  both  were  adequately  if  not  abundantly 
provided.  The  food-basis  comprised  all  indigenous  food- 
plants  capable  of  being  artificially  produced,  besides  the 
few  indigenous  animals  amenable  to  domestication  ;  and 
in  a  district  peculiarly  liable  to  the  failui'e  of  ciops  through 
cold,  drought,  and  destructive  insects,  a  land-system  whicli 
secured  the  bulk  of  the  produce  to  the  governing  class 
ensured  the  storage  of  grain  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
feed  the  whole  population  during  several  years.  At  the 
Conquest  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
serious   famine '.      Although   new-comers   of  other   stocks 

^  This  famine,  which   happened    in   the   time    of    Montezuma  I, 
lasted  five   years  (according   to   Chimalpahin,   1450  1454,  according 
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had  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  district.    Book  ir. 
and  the  two  great  dominant  pueblos  of  Mexico  and  Tezcucc  Aborhjinni 
alike  owed  their  origin  to  tribes  which  had  thus  intruded,    ^^''^'f"- 
hostile  invasion  was  unknown,  and  the  settlement  effected 
by  the   Nahuatlacan  immigration  had  not  been  materially 
disturbed  '.     The  defensive  organisation  secured  at  the  same 
time  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  worship  of  th  ^  god.s. 
and  the  general  order  of  the  community.     Chiefly  based, 
as  the  dominion  expanded,  on  the  feudal  principle,  though 
the  ancient  tribal  system  partially  survived,  this  organisa- 
tion fostered  agriculture,  favoured  the  increase  of  wealtli 
and  population,  and  promoted  general  industry ;  social  and 
family   discipline    were    firmly   established  ;    a    oustomaiy 

to  Clavigci'o,  1449-1453%  and  probably  loci  to  tbo  accumulation  of 
larger  reserves  of  grain.  In  1446,  according  to  Obimalpabin,  there 
was  a  visitation  of  locust?.  In  1450  tlio  young  corn  was  cut  off 
by  frost,  and  the  scarcity  continued  during  1451,  1452,  and  1453. 
In  1454  there  was  a  drouglit,  and  large  numbers  sold  themselves 
into  slavery  for  food.  1455  was  a  year  of  abundance.  See  also  the 
Codex  Tcllerio-Remensis,  Part  IV,  lam.  7,  where  the  effects  of  the 
famine  are  vividly  depicted.  According  to  the  same  authority  there 
was  a  famine  in  1505. 

*  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  according 
to  the  popular  ethnology  at  the  Conquest  the  first  occupants  of  the 
island  of  Mexico  were  NahuatlacA,  being  the  last  of  seven  nations 
who  had  successively  migrated  southward  from  the  'Sc^ven  Caves' 
(Chicomoztoc).  Tlieso  were  (i)  the  XochimilcA,  (2)  the  Chalca, 
(3)  the  Tecpanecs,  (4)  the  Culhuaquo  of  Culhuacan,  (5"!  the  Tlnliuicil 
of  Quauhnahuac,  (6)  the  TIaxcaltecs,  (7)  the  AztecA,  who  founded 
Mexico.  This  enumeration  of  the  seven  peoples  as  members  of  a  single 
stock,  which  is  given  by  Clavigero  (lib.  ii.  sec.  i5\  and  is  repeated  by 
many  writers,  is  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  date,  though  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  may  be  historically  correct.  The 
Xochimilcil  and  Chalcft,  if  our  conclusions  are  right,  were  of  Otomi 
race,  and  preceded  the  Nahuatlaca  ;  the  Aztecil,  who  belonged  to  some 
alien  stock,  arrived  in  the  valley  when  it  was  fully  settled.  That 
Tenayucan,  Xaltocan,  and  Tezcuco  were  of  Otomi  or  'Chichimec' 
origin  was  always  understood.  The  poems  attributed  to  the  Tezcucan 
Tlatohuani  Nezahualcoyotl  (Ixtlilxochitl,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  Appendix) 
are  in  the  Otomi  language.  Their  authenticity  appears  open  to 
considerable  doubt. 
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Hook  ii.  l.'iw  Wiis  loi^iilarly  admiiiistrrod  by  <nialili«Ml  oniciuls,  and 
Ahoriiiiwii  '■''  ^**i»^^i'Jil  codo  of  tlidy  was  even  rocof^iii.sod,  l)iii<liii^  llir 
'""'*"■'  nilinjj:  and  tlio  industrial  classes  (om'tluT  as  u  Hini;lo  iMoplc. 
who  d(>rivt>d  from  it  tlu>ir  distinctive  name.  In  these 
t'avourablo  circinnstancos  property  had  increased,  and  ti'adc 
had  naturally  I'oilowed  the  accunudation  o[  property.  Mot 
only  had  the  oxchanj^o  of  coninu)ditii'H  become  common, 
but  thero  was  a  lar}j;o  inhuu'  connnerc(>,  an  export  tiade 
was  springin.u  <ip  which  mii;ht  possibly  have  hxl  to  a  ^reat 
widoninj?  of  the  field  of  knowledj;i>  ami  enterprise,  and 
there  were  si>voral  rocoj^niscwl  standards  of  value'.  Jlabits 
of  life  had  reached  some  de^rut)  of  reliiUMnent ;  the  usefid 
arts  were  well  understood,  and  the  preparation  of  food  aii«i 
drink,  the  manufacture  of  clothiny,  and  tlu'  internal  decora- 
tion of  houses,  liad  attained  the  stajjfo  of  }K)sitive  luxury  '. 
The  various  forms  of  craftsnjanship  wero  stjparately  taught 
and  practised  ;  tht>y  wore  Iioreditary  in  families,  and 
sp(H'ially  cultivated  in  diiVeiont  piutblos  ;  at  the  Couipiest, 
Cholula  was  famous  for  its  potters,  Azcano/alco  for  its 
goldsmiths'.  Arithiuetic,  tho  foundation  <d"  the  sciences, 
was  in  general  use  for  many  j)urposes,  though  its  applica- 
tion was  greatly  injpeded  by  the  cumbrous  processes 
iinH)lved  in  the  vicenary  system.  Although  tlu>ro  was  no 
stamlard    of   luoasuroiueut  iu   space',   tho   course   of   time 
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'  rack;i;40s  I'oataiuiug  20  pieces  of  cotton  doth,  ^00  cars  of  mai/.c, 
i>r  8,000  grains  of  cacao,  wero  oliioljy  used.  Gold,  copper,  uiul  tin. 
iu  small  tiuautities,  wore  also  in  use,  but  there  was  no  other  staiulanl 
of  weight  than  the  'burden,'  or  load  carried  on  liunian  shoulders. 
According  to  Cortos  (Carta  Cuarta),  tho  ju'ople  of  the  Tasco  valley, 
on  the  Pacific  side,  used  small  pieces  of  tin  as  a  currency  (^citrlas 
l>iocezuolas  ...  a  manera  do  luoneda  niuy  dolgaihi  .  .  .  Halle  <[Ui' 
on  Iu  diclia  provincia,  aun  en  otraa,  se  trataba  por  nionoda). 

'■'  As  to  cookery  see  tho  description  of  Montezuma's  nmal,  Boriial 
Diaz.  cap.  91.  Thirty  sorts  of  stews  (guisados)  wero  sorveil  up,  each 
kept  hot  by  a  small  chaling-dish  of  clay,  containing  burning  charcoal. 
Fruits  were  eaten  as  a  second  course,  and  tho  drink  was  chocolate. 

■'  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  91. 

*  Tlie  Tezcucan  standard  of  length  alleged  by  Ixtlilxocliiti  ^vol.  i. 
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was    conUiiMoiisly   i"o('k<)iH<(l   in   davH,   011    llic   Imsis  (S    T^(\r\    n»>Kii 
to   tho  year,   and   (lividod   into   jxiiods  of  jo   niarkini,'  tlx"  Af> ,ri<ihi<ii 
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clironold^icul  roconls  <*arri<'d  tho  knowlodj^o  of  ovonts  hack 
tlirouu^h  tlu^  Instoiical  i)ast  far  into  the  roj^ion  of  jal>l«\ 
Such  (lOcuuH^nts,  whon  intondcul  to  ho  pornianontly  kf^pt. 
wcro  often  oxocutod  with  oxt laordinary  caro;  thoy  cxhihit 
,i,'n'at  skill  in  drawinf>[,  aiul  soino  sonsit  (»f  harmony  in 
colouriuf^':  tho  Ah  xican  <hau<^hlsmf'n  wore  uiuhfuiahly 
inspin'd  hy  tho  truo  }j[<uiius  of  their  art,  thou;^di  originality 
was  che(di<'d  hy  th<^  conv(>ntional  forms  which  th<'y  commonly 
adoj)l<Ml.  I'inturas  of  rudor  oxocution  served  to  deHcrihe 
matters  of  minor  or  temporary  importanc(i;  picto^'raphic 
Hynd)ols.  denotiiifj^  tlu*  vic<'nary  series  of  numlu^rs,  assistcfd 
in  calculation  ^  Lastly,  to^'othor  with  tho  s])e(ti((s  atul 
quantity  of  tho  tiihut(>s  jvayahle  hy  tho  ])uehl<>s,  tlu^  projx'r 
namo  of  <^nch  puehlo  was  pictoiially  recorded,  though  only 
in  a  rudo  and  tontativ<»  fashion";   tho  i)icto<fraj)hic  art   h.id 


p.  247},  and  sillied  (o  liav(^  liccn  equal  t.o  l,lir<'«'  Spanish  var.ts,  or 
about  8  feet  3  inchoH  Ennlish  measure,  may  In-  dianiissfid  as  mythi<!al. 

'  S«'«i  csp('<MaI!y  flic  Dresden  Codex,  the  original  Va)i<ran  (^.xlex 
(No.  3773),  and  tJio  Bodhian  Codices,  No.  678  (Laud)  and  No.  2858 
(liodley),  Aglio's  coarso  reproductions  of  these,  given  in  Lord 
Kingshoritugh's  work,  v<ry  imjierfei^lly  rfijjresont  the  originals.  'J'he 
accuracy  of  line,  tlio  finished  drawing,  and  (ho  clearness  of  colouring 
exhihiled  in  tln^sci  works  recall  tlie  illuminated  manuscriptH  of 
mediieval  Europe;;  tlio  Laud  M8.  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its 
exocut  ion. 

'■'  Nuniliers  up  to  4  w(*r»;  denoted  hy  as  many  dots;  5  hy  a  straight 
line;  numbers  from  6  to  9  by  a  line  drawn  beneath  the  numlK^r  <if 
dots  hy  which  5  is  (exceeded  ;  10  by  two  jiarallel  linos,  15  by  three 
l)arallel  lines,  &c.  20  was  denoted  by  the  pictograph  of  a  flag  pantli), 
400  by  a  feather  (quetzulli),  and  8,000  by  a  bag  tied  with  knotted 
cords,  representing  a  package  of  8,000  cacao  grains  (xiquipilli  .  The 
flag  was  nn  ordinary  oblong  piece  of  cotton  cloth  ;  those  were  made  up 
in  packages  each  containing  20    see  note  i,  p.  308  . 

^  Most  of  the  elements  incorporated  in  the  pictographic  symbols  for 
place-names  correspond  with  the  actual  things  to  which  tho  mimes 
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Book  II.  tlius  been  pursued  to  the  threshold  of  its  final  stage,  in 
Abor^nal  w^^^^ch  it  turns  from  the  representation  of  things  to  the 
representation  of  the  words  by  which  things  are  denoted. 
At  this  point  its  progress  was  arrested.  The  Nahuatlacu 
had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  general  syllabary,  much 
less  an  alphabet ;  analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  was 
unknown,  nor  had  they  any  means  of  visibly  recording 
the  simplest  grammatical  sentence. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  these  remarkable  proofs  of  progress, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  substantially  the 
advancement  of  Mexico  rested  for  support  on  a  system  of 
perpetual  extortion  from  defenceless  tributaries,  and  a  system 
of  perpetual  war,  remorselessly  maintained  against  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  ostensibly  to  procure  victims  for  sacrifice, 
but  really  to  provide  animal  food  for  consumption  by  the 
privileged  class  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  religious  ritual  had 
been  so  expanded  as  to  ensure  for  them,  by  a  sacred  and 
permanent  sanction,  an  almost  continuous  cannibal  carnival. 
This  last  feature  throws  a  deep  shadow  over  the  latest 
Nahuatlacan  advancement,  and  seems  painfully  incongruous 
with  its  high  grade  of  general  progress.  But  Anahuac,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  devoid  of  large  animals  capable 
of  furnishing  a  regular  suj^ply  of  labour-power  and  food ; 
and  in  both  respects  man  had  here  to  fulfil  an  economic 
function  assigned  elsewhere  to  the  brutes.  Hence  human 
energj'',  in  Mexico  alone  among  advanced  communities,  was 
largely  sustained  by  feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  relied  on 
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allude.  There  jire,  however,  a  few  purely  phonetic  symbols.  The 
lucative  particles  -pan  and  -tlan  are  represented  by  the  symbols  of  a  flag 
(pantli)  and  a  tooth  (tlantli;  both  words  lose  the  final  syllable  in 
composition) ;  this  use  of  the  former  symbol  was  probably  suggested 
by  its  employment  as  a  numeral  (see  last  note) ;  the  latter  followed  as 
a  natural  imitation  of  it.  The  locative  particle  -ixco  is  represented 
l)y  an  eye  (ixtli  =  face\  As  to  the  diminutive  particle  -tzinco  see 
footnote  2,  p.  484  ante.  Both  -ixco  and  -tzinco,  like  -tlan,  were 
represented  by  parts  of  the  human  body.  We  have  here  the  rudiments, 
but  the  rudiments  only,  of  a  syllabary. 
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forced  human  labour  as  its  necessary  auxiliary.  If  the  more  Book  1 1. 
revolting  of  these  facts  is  usually  absent  from  nascent  Aboriginal 
civilisation,  it  is  because  nature  had  elsewhere  provided  -^ '"«'<''«• 
cheap  and  abundant  substitutes  for  human  flesh  as  an  article 
of  food.  That  this  organised  cannibalism,  fortified  by  its 
religious  sanction,  was  in  fact  a  natural  if  not  a  necessary 
outgrowth  of  circumstances  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
from  Mexico,  where  it  was  admittedly  first  developed,  it 
spread  to  all  the  great  dominant  pueblos  of  Anahuac.  It 
was  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Tezcuco  against  the 
will  of  a  Tlatohuani  who  personally  adhered  to  the  more 
rational  and  less  sanguinary  religion  of  his  forefathers.  It 
was  adopted  in  Huexotzinco,  Tlaxcallan,  and  Cholula,  where 
the  ancient  Toltec  god  Quetzalcohuatl,  who  had  once  refused 
human  sacrifices,  was  worshipped  at  the  Conquest  with  rites 
borrowed  from  the  religion  of  Tezcatlipoca :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  existed  among  the  warlike  Tarasca  of 
Mechoacan,  whose  resistance  checked  the  extension  of  the 
Mexican  dominion  on  the  west.  To  the  eastward,  beyond 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Toltecs  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan,  it  seems  never  to  have 
penetrated,  though  it  was  found  in  the  more  recent  Nahuat- 
lacan  settlements  on  the  coast '.  The  Mexicans,  indeed, 
were  uneasily  conscious  that  Yucatan  was  the  seat  of 
powerful  tribes  who  still  obeyed  the  ancient  Toltec  deity 
whom  Tezcatlipoca  had  supjjlanted  ;  and  a  belief  was  current 
among  them  at  the  Conquest  that  he  would  one  day  return, 
at  the  head  of  his  followers,  to  destroy  the  dominion  of  the 
Lake  pueblos,  together  with  the  odious  religion  by  which 
it  was  supported  '\     The  same  belief  was  cherished  by  the 

^  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  3. 

^  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda  ;  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  8g.  Yucatan,  which 
lies  due  east  from  Mexico,  was  undoubtedly  the  country  indicated  by 
Montezuma  as  '  the  land  where  the  sun  rises,'  from  which  the 
invasion  was  expected.  The  Spaniards  had  actually  arrived  in  Mexico 
from  Yucatan,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  them  to  be  Quetzal  • 
oohuatl's  emissaries. 
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Rook  ti.    Totonacs  of  the   coast,  who   groaned   under   the   Mexican 

Aboriginal  yoke '  ;  and  both  these  and  their  Mexican  masters  at  first 

America,    recognised  the  Spaniards  as  the  long  expected  new-comers 

who  would  overthrow  the  hateful  system  of  extortion  and 

cannibalism  which  Anahuac  impatiently  endured,  and  restore 

it  to  freedom  and  the  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl. 
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Character  The  worst  features  of  Mexican  life  — its  cannibalism,  and 
advance-  its  perpetual  war,  waged  for  the  sole  purpose  of  capturing 
prisoners  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten — are  h.appily  absent  in 
Peru,  where  the  huanaco  and  vicuna  abounded  both  in  the 
wild  and  the  domestic  state,  and  furnished  a  sufficiency  of 
animal  food  for  a  relatively  sparse  population  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  famines  were  here  unknown,  although  in  the 
colder  districts  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  crops  to  fail 
in  three  years  out  of  every  five  ^.  Herdmanship,  always 
more  favourable  to  material  than  to  intellectual  progress, 
here  had  a  peculiar  effect  in  determining  the  course  of 
advancement.  Trained  to  habits  of  command  and  foresight 
by  the  domestication  of  the  llama,  the  invading  tribes  froni 
the  south  beheld  in  the  stolid  aborigines  of  the  Peruvian 
Cordillera  an  inferior  species  of  man,  over  whom  a  similar 
dominion  could  bo  exercised.  Easily  reduced  to  submission, 
these  were  thenceforth  treated  as  animals,  destined,  like  the 
llama,  to  labour  in  herds  under  the  direction  of  their 
masters  I  The  camayocs,  or  supervisors  to  whose  care  they 
were  committed,  numbered  them,  classified  them,  and 
registered  them  according  to  their  age  and  consequent 
capacity  for  work  * ;  like  the  llamas,  they  were  divided  into 
male  and  female  flocks,  some  set  apart  for  the  service  of  tlie 
huacas — among  whom  the  Sun  ranked  first  in  importance — 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  596. 

'^  Polo  de  Ondegardo,  apud  Markham,  *  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas.' 

P-  159- 

■^  'Llankkan'  (  =  he  labours^  the  verb  denoting  human  labour  (seo 

note  a,  p.  242  ante),  is  apparently  derived  from  'llama.'    Von  Tschudi 

spells  the  word  'Uamkan.'  *  See  Santillan,  Relacion,  cap.  11. 
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others  for  the  Ccapac-Inca  ;  provision  was  made  for  feeding  Book  ii. 
and  clothing  them  ;  their  sexual  alliances  were  regulated  y[f,„.,.i,,h)ai 
by  the  governing  authority  ;  like  llamas,  they  were  trans-  --i """<■"• 
ported  in  largo  numbers,  whether  permanently  or  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  from  one  district  to  another -a  i>ractice 
facilitated  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  Inca  dominion.  The 
dominant  people  itself  prtiently  conformed  to  a  similar 
system  of  regulation,  directed  by  the  chiefs  in  whom  the 
supreme  command  was  vested.  The  warriors,  who  here 
necessarily  formed  a  larger  body  than  in  Mexico,  were 
largely  drawn  from  the  peasantiy  ;  and  the  organisation 
])y  which  the  dominion  was  extended  supplied  the  labour 
employed  in  the  works  by  which  it  was  consolidated.  As 
conquest  advanced  roads  and  bridges  had  to  be  made,  to 
render  the  now  territories  accessible ;  terraces  and  acequias 
to  be  formed,  to  make  them  available  for  agriculture ; 
groups  of  buildings  had  to  be  erected  in  each,  known  as 
Inca-tampus,  or  Inca- houses,  consisting  of  storehouses, 
dwellings  for  the  garrison  and  the  Ccapac-Inca,  houses  for 
the  Sun,  and  for  the  women  assigned  to  his  service.  The 
existing  monuments  of  the  Inca  dominion  bear  witness  to 
an  energy  and  command  of  labour  equal  to  that  of  some 
early  civilisations  of  the  Old  World,  and  far  more  than 
adequate  to  the  requirements  which  called  them  forth. 
Shortly  before  the  Conquest,  Huaina  Ccapac  caused  stones 
for  building  the  Inca-tampus  of  Quito  and  Tumipampa  to 
be  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Cuzco,  a  distance  of  looo 
miles  along  one  of  the  most  difficult  routes  in  the  world, 
and  often  boasted  that  when  nothing  remained  to  employ 
his  subjects  he  would  remove  a  mountain  from  its  seat  and 
rebuild  it  elsewhere '. 

A  despotism  thus  prematurely  developed  probably  tended 

^  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II,  cap.  64  :  '  Decia  muchas  veces  Guayna 
Ciipac,  que  las  gentes  destos  reinos,  para  tenellos  bien  sojuzgados, 
convenia,  cuando  no  tuviesen  que  hacer  ni  que  entender,  hacerlos 
pasar  un  monte  de  un  lugar  a  otro.' 


^1 
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Book  II.    to  check  mental  advancement   in  its  beginnings;    and  the 
Ah(,7-i(iinai  Houth  American  stocks  in  general  appear  to  have  been  less 


A  mprica, 

( 'hecks  on 
lulvance- 
lupiit  in 
Porii. 


capable  of  improvement  than  their  northern  neighbours '. 
These  considerations,  however,  scarcely  explain  the  fact 
that  a  people  who  put  forth  the  immense  material  force 
evinced  by  the  Inca  dominion  and  its  monuments  remained 
intellectually  at  a  level  far  lower  than  that  reached  in 
Mexico,  and  scarcely  surpassing  the  higher  savagery  of 
North  America.  The  chief  reason  is  probably  to  be  fouid 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  — scarcely  more  than  a  coii- 
tury — which  had  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  enlarged 
Inca  dominion.  Vast  as  was  its  extent,  it  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  having  been  founded  by  the  grandfather  of  Huaina 
Ccapac,  who  died  only  a  few  years  before  the  Conquest. 
The  intellectual  progress  of  Mexico  was  principally  based  on 
the  combined  application  of  arithmetic  and  pictography  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.  Each  of  these  elements  existed 
in  Peru,  but  in  a  less  developed  form,  nor  had  any  steps  been 
taken  to  combine  them.  Eeckonings  such  as  those  above 
described— in  practice  the  only  ones  known — were  regis- 
tered by  the  quipu  or  knotted  cord.  Pictography  was  limited 
to  rude  decorative  carvings  and  paintings,  and  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  pottery.  There  was  no 
commerce,  and  therefore  no  standard  of  value.  Even  pottery 
and  metal-working  scarcely  ranked  as  special  forms  of 
craftsmanship :  every  Indian,  male  or  female,  practised  all 
the  various  arts  of  life,  as  occasion  might  require'^.  Like 
many  other  pastoral  peoples,  the  Peruvians  of  the  sierra 
retained  the  general  character  of  hunters :  the  very  con- 
ditions, indeed,  of  herdsmanship  here  prevented  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  hunter  life.     Long  after  herds  of  llamas 

'  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  impression  made  on  the  Spaniards, 
who  commonly  speak  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  as  *  gente  de  bajo 
entendimiento '  (Santillan,  Relacion,  p.  36),  while  the  Mexicans  are 
commended  for  their  brightness  and  vivacity  (ante,  p  212,  note  i). 
See  p.  426,  ante.  ^  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  op.  cit.,  lib.  v,  cap.  9. 
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and  pacos  had  been  formed,  the  wild  huanaco  and  vicuna  Book  ir. 
still  multiplied  in  the  highorand  remoter  parts  of  the  moun-  Aboriyiwii 
tains  ;  and  as  the  tame  herds  increased  rapidly,  and  were  •^">«'<<'«. 
kept  in  open  pastures,  the  wild  stock  was  continuously 
recruited  by  animals  which  had  escaped  from  captivity  and 
became  feral'.  The  tame  and  the  wild  herds  wore  alike 
treated  as  tribal  property^;  deer  and  small  gamo  still  con- 
tributed to  the  food-su]>ply ;  hence  the  Peruvian  herdsman 
remained  to  some  extent  a  hunter,  and  ^he  tribal  district 
retained  the  scale  necessary  in  the  hunter  state.  Although 
the  pueblo,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  the  unit  of  social  life 
and  history,  it  remained  for  the  mo.st  part  undeveloped,  and 
the  sierra  was  territorially  divided  among  many  different 
tribes,  each  occupying  an  extensive  district  and  known  by 
H  collective  name.  Such  peoples,  after  a  period  of  war,  in 
which  their  strength  is  tested,  form  alliances,  and  unite 
in  larger  groups ;  finally  the  sway  of  some  powerful  tribe, 
centralised  in  a  fortified  pueblo,  is  extended  over  a  consider- 
able area.  To  such  causes,  aj^parently,  the  fact  is  due  that 
a  people  far  below  the  Nahuatlaca  in  general  advancement 
here  established,  in  a  short  time,  and  over  a  district  pre- 
senting formidable  obstacles,  the  most  extensive  and  highly- 
organised  dominion  of  the  aboriginal  New  World. 

When  the  conquering  race  entered  Peru  from  the  south.  Primitive 
both  the  sierra  and  the  coast  valleys  had  long  been  peopled  of  poru— ^ 
in  every  part ;   and  down  to  the  Spanish  Conquest  great  ^^^  Y""^- 
numbers  of  '  hahuasimi,'  or  'foreign  languages,'  so  called  in 
contrast  to  the  Quichua  and  Aymara  of  the  invaders,  are 
said  to  have  been  still  spoken  among  these  aboriginal  tribes, 
almost  every  valley  having  a  language  of  its  own  '.     Many 

'  Xerez,  Conquista  del  Ptrii  (p.  1 15,  ed.  Ternaux-Compaiis)  ;  *  En 
toda  esta  tien-a  hay  mucho  ganado  de  ovejas  ;  muclias  se  hacen 
monteses,  per  no  poder  sostener  tantas  como  se  crian.' 

■^  The  wild  stock  was  periodically  hunted  in  each  district,  and 
accounts  of  the  animals  taken  were  regularly  kept  (Ondegardo,  ul)i 
sup.,  p.  165). 

'  Acosta  (note  2,  p.   59,  ante)  .speaks  of  700,  apparently  in  Peru 
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l<or>K  TT.  of  those  were  doubtloss  more  diulocts  ;  in  any  cnso  this  c;reat 
Ahoriqinal  varioty  of  hmtjuaf^o.s  seems  mther  to  indicate  a  pndonsjotl 
Aiiirrica,  isolation  of  each  petty  tribe  in  its  own  valley  than  descent 
from  many  different  lin<i^iiistic  stocks,  altlion^^h  tho  forests 
from  which  those  tribes  had  emigrated  have  always  altounded 
in  small  p;roups  speaking  mutnally  nnintolligible  languages. 
To  some  extent  this  primitive  population  may  have  repre- 
sented the  movement  of  man,  in  the  earliest  ages,  along  tin 
Pacific  shore '  ;  and  tradition  alleged  that  the  founders  of 
the  northernmost  coast  pueblos  h.ad  arrived  from  the  north 
by  sea  within  historical  times  ^  More  largely  the  popul.i- 
tion  found  here  by  the  conquering  race  must  liave  consisted 
of  immigrants  from  the  forests  of  Brazil,  who  had  followed 
the  Maranon  and  Ucayali,  the  parent  streams  of  the  Amazon 
river,  to  their  sources  in  the  sierra,  and  either  settled  in  its 
higher  valleys,  or  descended  its  western  slopes  and  occupied 
the  maritime  tract  at  its  base  '\     Nothing  loads  us  to  infer 

iilono,  though  his  meaning  is  doubtful.  According  to  Gomara  (Hist. 
de  his  Indias,  cap.  193,,  tliore  were  many  distinct  languages  oven  in 
the  limited  district  of  the  coast  valleys.  Three  different  aborigiiiai 
languages  were  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Xauxa  alone  (Rclaciom  < 
Geograficas  de  Indias,  Peru,  torn,  i.  p.  82)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Acosta's  figure  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  esix;cially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Inca  dominion  included  Ecuador  and  a  great 
part  of  Bolivia,  half  of  Chile,  and  an  indefinite  area  in  the  forested 
lowlands  to  the  eastward. 

'  See  ante,  p.  385. 

'^  According  to  Balboa  (1576-1586)  the  people  of  Lambayoque,  the 
northernmost  of  the  coast  valleys,  retained  in  his  time  a  tradition  ti' 
the  effect  that  this  pueblo  had  been  founded  by  a  chief  called  Naymlap. 
who  arrived  by  sea  with  a  numerous  following,  bringing  an  idol  ot 
green  stone  called  Llampallec,  from  which  the  settlement  took  its 
name.  The  chiefs  who  succeeded  him  are  enumerated,  and  liis 
descendants  are  said  to  have  founded  colonies  in  the  valleys  to 
the  southward  (Hist,  du  Perou,  ed.  Ternaux-Compans,  pp.  89-93  . 
Although  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  no  other  authority,  it  may 
possibly  have  an  historical  foundation  (see  ante,  p.  437). 

^  Northward  of  Lambayeque  the  Indians,  according  to  Balboa, 
described  their  ancestors  as  having  come  from  the  mountains.  Oliva 
(Hist,  du  Perou,  ed.  Ternaux  Compans,  pp.  26-40)  mentions  a  tradition 
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that  these  early  dwollors  in  the  sierra  ha«l  appreciably  risen    Book  ii 
above  the  savage  grade  ;  subsistence  must  havt-  l)een  ditlicult,  ^tj,,"^,,,,/ 
and  the  diversity  of  languages  indicates  that  each  group  of    'l""''*"'J 
settlers,  as  a  rule,  was  confined  to  the  spot  cliosen  as  its 
dwelling-place.     In  the  coast  valleys  l>oth  subsistence  and 
interconnnunication  were  easier  ;  and  monuments  of  a  cul- 
ture older  than  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  the 
conquering  people  of   the  sierra  exist   here  in   abundance. 
Scattered  at  intervals  along  a  shore  450  miles  in  length, 
wherever  the  streams  descending  from  the  western  Andes 
cross  the    arid  Yuncupata    and    j)n)duce   oases   of   varying 
extent ',  are  the   remains    of  vast  adobe-built   pueblos ;    of 
lofty  pyramidal  mounds  similarly  constructed,  and  used  as 
burial-places  ;  of  chiefs'  residences,  and  '  great-houses  '  once 


omara  (Hist. 


aocurdiiig  to  which  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Peru  were  immigrants 
from  Vonezuohi,  and  had  been  guided  in  their  wanderings  from  tlie 
shore  of  tht;  Caribbean  sea  by  the  mnuntaiiis  bounding  the  lluvial 
basin  of  tlie  Orinoco  on  tht;  north-west.  Apart  from  tradition,  every- 
thing leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  sierra  was  originally  peopled  from 
the  enormous  forest  district  to  the  eastward  ;  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  valleys  near  Cuzco  and  Huanuco  indicate  that  the  savages  of  the 
montana  sought  to  make  tlieir  way  into  the  cordillera  in  historical 
times.  The  Puquina,  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  Urus  of  the  Titicaca 
valley  (see  vol.  i.  p.  326),  has  the  appearance  of  a  Brazilian  language, 
iind  is  grouped  with  the  Moxa  and  other  languages  of  the  montana  by 
M.  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie,  who  has  recently  re-edited  the  Puquina 
texts  published  by  Ore  in  1607  (Leipzig,  1894). 

'  The  most  remarkable  remains  are  near  Truxillo,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Moche  river,  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  the  vast  pueblo  called 
Chimu,  with  its  great  pyramidal  burial-mounds  and  its  chiefs'  resi- 
dences. Further  south  are  the  remains  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa, 
covering  a  space  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  with  stone  towers 
and  defensive  walls  ;  of  the  pueblo  of  Chimbote,  in  a  valley  having  no 
stream  of  its  own,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  of  the 
Santa  valley,  sixteen  miles  distant,  by  an  aqueduct  of  aboriginal 
construction ;  of  the  great  chief's  residence  called  the  Huacatampu, 
;ind  a  large  adobe  pyramid,  at  Nepena  ;  of  the  fortresses  of  Casma, 
l^uisque,  and  Parmunca  ;  of  the  great  pueblos  of  Alpacote,  Caxa- 
marquilla,  Pachacamac,  &c.  These  are  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  works  of  Squier,  Markham,  Wiener,  and  other  travellers. 
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Book  tl    jointly  occupied  1)y  cliiiiM,  pl,inno«l    on   a  largo  scale,  and 
Ahoriaimi  ^'4^''i^'Jo  of  housing  a  numerous  population  ;    of  irrigation 

Amr-rica.  works  and  terraces,  by  which  tho  scanty  waters  of  tlic 
mountain  streams  were  hoarded,  and  the  soil  utilised  to 
the  utmost ;  of  rude  fortresses  surmounting  conspicuous 
hills,  and  indicating  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  nascent 
<'ivilisation  stood  on  its  defence '.  In  the  midst  of  these  arc 
found  other  monuments,  easily  recognisable  as  tho  work  of 
tho  stronger  racowl  o  broke  down  this  defence,  and  destroyed 
an  advancement  earlier  and  not  loss  interesting  than  their 
own.  The  ruins  of  the  Yuncapata  are  tho  chief  resort  of 
tho  anti<iuary  in  quest  of  relics  of  Peruvian  life ;  and  in  om 
of  its  northern  valleys  the  Muchica,  once  tho  language  of  tht- 
great  pueblo  of  Chimu,  and  tho  sole  survivor  of  tho  many 
languages  spoken  in  northern  Peru  l)efore  the  Inca  invasion, 
is  still  in  use-.  It  evinces  groat  cultivation,  shows  unusual 
power  of  analysis,  and  suggests  ancient  progress  and  pro 
longed  isolation. 

Few  historical  events,  and  scarcely  any  historical  names, 
are  recorded  in  connexion  with  this  group  of  peoples. 
Surviving  traditions,  collected  by  the  Spanish  antiquaries  . 
represented   them  as  belonging  to  three  or  four  different 

^  These  vary  in  form,  the  fortress  of  Parmnnca  being  quadrangular, 
consisting  of  three  lines  of  mud  walls,  diminishing  towards  th< 
summit,  partly  covered  with  plaster,  and  painted  witli  figures  of  birds 
and  beasts  (Squier,  p.  102).  That  of  Casma  consists  of  three  elliptical 
stone  walls,  one  within  the  other,  enclosing  two  double  towers 
similarly  constructed.  The  forti*ess  of  Quisque,  which  forms  an 
irregular  hexagon,  having  an  enormous  square  tower  at  one  angle,  is 
probably  of  Inca  construction. 

^  This  unique  language  has  recently  been  accurately  studied  by  Dr. 
Middendorf,  and  is  fully  described  in  his  work,  '  Das  Muehik,  oder 
die  Chimusprache/  Leipzig,  1892.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  little  town 
of  Eten,  a  league  distant  from  the  port  of  tho  same  name.  It  was 
formerly  spoken  not  only  over  a  largo  area  of  the  coast,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  sierra,  extending  even  to  the  Condebamba  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Maranon,  where,  however,  its  use  is  attributed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  mitmacuna  from  the  coast  in  Inca  times 
(Middendorf,  p.  42).  ^  Cieza  de  Leon,  part  i.  cap.  61. 
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races,  all  of  whom,  however,  were  alike  in  manners,  customs,  Hook  ii. 
an<l  ^'overnmv'iit.  The  curacas,  or  sovereign  chiefs,  whi>m  Abi^iwU 
the  JSnn,  it  was  said,  ha<l  specially  cn>ated',  were  held  in  the  ^"»"'""- 
deepest  reverence.  They  had  many  wivos,  were  constantly 
attended  hy  hiiffoons.  dancers,  singers,  and  musiciatis ',  and 
occupied  spacious  dwellings  adorned  with  iK)rticoes.  terraces, 
and  columns,  and  surrounded  hy  open  courts,  where  their 
vassals  danced  and  drank  chicha  whih'  the  curacas  feasted 
within.  Such  festivities  laste<l  many  days  and  nights  ;  the 
curacas  themselves,  unlike  the  Mexican  chiefs,  drank  so  freely 
that  the  gohlot  seldom  quitted  their  hands — a  statement  eor- 
rohorated  hy  their  highly  ornamented  drinking  vessels,  on 
which  the  act  of  drinking  is  frequently  depicted,  its  effects 
being  humorously  illustrated  in  the  foolish  and  somnolent 
exju-ession  of  the  drunkard  '.  Subsistence  was  here  abun- 
dant, the  fish  and  marine  animals  of  the  Pacific  providing 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stimulating  food,  in  pursuit  of 
which  the  inhabitants  fearlessly  put  to  sea  on  rafts  sup- 
ported by  bundles  of  reeds  or  inflated  sealskins.  At  the 
Inca  Conquest,  according  to  Garcilasso,  the  coast  pueblos 
were  consolidated  into  three  groups,  each  under  the  sway 
of  a  powerful  chief.  They  made  no  effectual  resistance  to 
the  conquering  race  of  the  sierra.  In  at  least  one  instance 
treachery,  Avhich  the  Inca  warriors  unscrupulously  practised, 
was  resorted  to  in  reducing  them  to  subjection.    The  people 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  512,  note  4. 

"  Besides  tlio  flute  or  pipe  of  burnt  clay,  the  coast  people  had  the 
syrinx  or  Pan's  pipe,  and  a  diminutive  drum.  These  instruments 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  them  by  the  people  of  the  sierra. 

^  In  the  Peruvian  pottery  alone  do  we  find  any  trace  of  humour  in 
art  among  the  American  aborigines.  Some  specimens,  however,  may 
possibly  be  later  than  the  Conquest,  and  liave  been  produced  under 
Spanish  influence. 

*  Besides  '  Cliimu  Ccapac,'  who  ruled  in  the  group  of  valleys  of 
which  Truxillo  is  the  centre,  Garcilasso  mentions  'Cuys-Manco  'as  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  four  valleys  of  Pachacamac,  Kimac  i^Lima^, 
Chancay,  and  Huaman,  and  '  Chuqui-Manco'  as  the  supremo  chief  of 
Kunahuanac,  Huarco  (Canete),  Mola,  and  Chillca. 
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P  the  Huarco  valley  refused  to  submit  to  Pachacutic,  who 
Ahorininul  niade  a  pretended  peace  with  them,  and  consented  to  be 
entertained  by  them  at  a  feast.  To  procure  the  m.iterial  for 
this  they  jiut  to  sea  in  largo  numbers  ;  on  their  return  the 
Ccapac-Inca  po&'ted  his  warriors  in  ambush  and  massacred 
them  '.  At  the  Si)anish  Conquest  the  population  of  the 
coast  pueblos,  excepting  a  few  places  of  religious  pilgrimage, 
such  as  Rimac  and  Pachacamac,  had  greatly  diminished. 
Fifty  years  later  it  had  almost  disappeared,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Yuncapata  contained  not  more  than 
a  thirtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  it  had  formerly  sup- 
ported -. 

While  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  Peru,  including 
both  the  sierra  and  the  coast  valleys,  were  thus  overspread 
in  early  times  by  immigrants  from  the  forested  ba>^in  of  the 
Amazon  river,  the  Quichua-Aymara  race,  ultimately  destined 
to  dominate  it  in  its  whole  extent,  approached  it,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  from  the  south-east.  The  previous 
home  of  this  race  appears  to  have  been  the  Altaplanicio.  or 
highland  district  of  Bolivia  ' — the  great  counterfort  of  the 
Andes  which  once  separated  the  Moxos  lake  from  the  ancient 
Argentine  sea,  and  now  stretches  eastward  from  beneath 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  eastern  cordillera,  gradually 
decreasing  until  it  disappears  in  the  plain  where  the  Mamore 
river  flows  northward  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Pilcomnyu 
southward  to  the  Paraguay ;  it  included  also  the  moun- 
tainous north-west  region  of  Argentina — a  district  known 
to  the  Quichua-Aymara  by  the  name  of  Tucuman,  or  the 
'  World's  End,'  long  after  they  had  established  themselves 
as  the  dominant  people  of  Peru.     OiiginiiUy  they  must  have 
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1  Acosta,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15  (but  see  post,  p.  592).     '^  Id.  lib.  iii.  cap  19. 

'  The  tradition,  as  reported  by  the  Indian  author  Salcamayhua 
(Tres  Relaciones,  p.  234),  was  that  '  in  the  savage  times  (purunpacha) 
all  the  nations  of  Ttahuantin-suyu  came  from  beyond  Potosi  in  three 
or  four  armed  companies'  (venieron  de  hazia  ariiba  de  Potosi  tres 
6  cuatro  exercitos  en  forma  de  guerra). 
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come  from  the  neighbouring  lowlands ;  and  our  inference  Book  ii. 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  stocks  which  spread  over  North  Ahoriqinni 
America  from  the  north-west  coast  suggests  that  they  may  -A""^''*'^ 
have  beon  descended  from  a  fishing  population  inhal^iting 
tlie  margin  of  the  Argentine  sea.  In  their  next  stage,  they 
appear  to  have  bef  n  hunters,  who  pursued  the  huanaco  and 
vicuna  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  throughout  which,  from 
Patagonia  to  the  equator,  these  animals  once  aboundel. 
The  valley  of  Lake  Titicaca  invited  them  to  permanent  settle- 
ment ;  this,  according  to  a  tradition  universally  accepted 
and  perfectly  credible,  was  the  principal  centre  and  earliest 
seat  of  Peruvian  advancement.  Here  the  Sun  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place — the  sacred  rock  of  Titicaca— after 
the  Deluge ;  here,  in  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Tiahuanaco, 
Pachacamac  had  fashionet.  man  from  clay\  The  fish  and 
water-fowl  of  the  lake  were  obvious  attractions  to  a  wander- 
ing people  ;  the  potato  and  quinoa  bean,  already,  perhaps, 
cultivated  by  the  immigrants  in  their  original  home,  yielded 
ample  crops  when  planted  on  the  shores ;  from  the  wild 
huanacos  and  vicunas,  by  a  process  elsewhere  described  '\ 
herds  of  llamas  and  pacos  were  in  due  time  formed,  and 
were  carried  with  ihem  by  the  conductors  of  subsequent 
migrations.  From  the  lake  basin  as  a  centre  the  settled 
life  thus  established  spread  northwards  and  westwards ; 
wherever  the  wild  huanaco  and  vicuna,  and  the  domesticated 
llama  and  paco,  found  pasture,  these  hunter  herdsmen  wan- 
dered forth  in  well-armed  companies,  subjugating  the  lower 
tribes  already  settled  in  the  valleys,  reclaiming  them  from 
a  gross  fetishism,  and  introducing  among  them  the  worship 
of  the  Sun.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  account  furnished  by 
their  descendants  to  the  Spaniards.  Agriculture  was  already 
known,  in  some  limited  degree,  to  this  early  population. 
The  new-comers  organised  it  on  a  more  ample  basis,  and 
perfected,  if  they  did  not  invent,  the  arts  of  irrigation  and 
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1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  325,  513. 
VOL.  II.  0  0 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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Hook  II.    terrace-building.     Thus  came  into  existence  the  comi^osite 
Aboriiiinal  «itlvancement  of  the  Peruvian  sierra ;   unique  in  the  New 
Amvrica.    World  through  its  combination  of  agriculture  and  herdsman- 
ship,  and  incapable  of  extension  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
coast   and   montana,   where   the  climate   and   the   lack   of 
pasture  absolutely  excluded  the  paco,  and  the  hardier  llama 
only  appeared  as  an  occasional  and  temporary  visitant. 
Aymiira  By  what  general  name,  if  by  any,  the  dominant  race  who 

Coiia-suyu  overran  the  sierra  were  known  among  themselves,  we  arc 
suvV  "*'  ignorant.  Modern  usage  divides  them  into  the  *Aymara" 
and  '  Quichua '  groups,  so  named  from  the  two  closely  allied 
languages  spoken  by  each  respectively  ^ ;  and  the  areas 
within  which  each  language  prevails  approximately  represent 
the  distribution  which  existed  at  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
though  the  boundary  of  the  Aymara  language  has  retreated 
as  that  of  the  Quichua  has  advanced.  Apparently  this 
process  had  b(  gun  in  the  century  preceding  the  Conquest ; 
and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Aymara  elements  in  the 
place-names  of  the  Quichua  district",  and  the  predominance 

*  The  Aymara  and  Quichua  have  a  common  phonetic  basis,  sub- 
stantially the  same  grammatical  structure,  and  an  immense  niimbor 
of  common  words.  Having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  the  sub- 
stance of  American  languages  has  been  changed,  they  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  varying  forms  of  a  fundamental  type,  from  which  the 
Aymara  has  diverged  less  widely  than  the  Quichua.  By  the  aid  of 
the  admirable  grammars  of  Middendorf  ('  Das  Runa  Simi  oder  die 
Kesliua-Sprache,'  i8go,  and  '  Die  Aymara-Sprache,'  1891)  the  student 
can  now  easily  compare  them  for  himself. 

*  Dr.  Middendorf  argues  that  the  present  Aymara  people  onoe 
occupied  the  whole  district  as  far  as  ( he  eastward  bend  of  the  Maranoii, 
and  concludes  from  the  prevalence  of  Aymara  elements  in  place-names, 
and  the  similarity  between  the  ruins  of  Cuelap  and  Chavin,  near 
Chachapoyas,  and  those  of  Tiahuanaco,  in  the  Titicaca  valley,  that  the 
Aymara  were  in  fact  immigrants  from  the  north.  The  place-names 
seem  rather  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  two  languages  had  not  yet 
completely  diverged.  The  suggestion  of  the  northern  origin  of  the 
Aymara  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  history  of  the  dominant  raoo, 
which  has  advanced  from  south  to  north,  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  as  the  dominant  tribes  of  North  America  have  advanced  from 
north  to  south. 
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of  the  Aymara  in  the  tracts  which  must  have  heen  earliest  Kook  ii. 
settled,  we  infer  that  this  rougher  and  more  archaic  language  Ahorufmni 
hest  represents,  though  now  greatly  modified,  the  speech  of  ^•""^^'■"'" 
the  original  immigrants,  while  the  Quicliua  was  a  northern 
dialect,  which  a  prolonged  separation  substantially  converted 
into  a  difftn-ent  language.  The  Aymara-speaking  stock,  it 
would  seem,  advancing  from  the  Bolivian  highlands,  first 
occupied  the  Titicaca  valley ;  the  Charca,  between  the 
mountains  of  Cochabamba  and  the  Pilcomayu  river,  the 
Quillaca  and  Caranca,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Paria. 
and,  around  the  Titicacan  lake  itself,  the  Pacasa  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores,  the  Lupaca  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  Colla  on  the  north-west,  serve  to  indicate  the  stages 
by  which  the  advance  was  made.  The  last-named  tribe, 
which  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  important  pueblos  of 
Hatun-Colla,  Paucar-Colla,  Chucuito,  and  Sullaca,  was  in 
Inca  times  more  powerful  and  better  known  than  the  rest ; 
hence  it  gave  name  to  the  whole  district,  which  contained  the 
greater  part  of  the  Aymara-speaking  population.  Beyond 
the  Titicaca  valley  the  tide  of  migration  spread  into  Va^ 
upper  valleys  of  the  Apnrimac  and  Huillcamayu  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  the  (  welling-place  of  the  Cana,  Canche, 
and  Cahuina  tribes,  and  at  length  reached  the  mountain 
ridges  which  surround  Cuzco.  From  this  point  south-east- 
wards to  the  remote  end  of  the  Titicaca  valley,  the  Aymara- 
speaking  tribes  were  distributed  along  a  route  leading 
directly  from  the  principal  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  river 
to  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes.  South  and  west 
of  the  Titicaca  valley,  they  spread  more  sparsely  over  the 
wild  mountain  district  which  terminates  in  the  slope  of 
the  western  cordillera  towards  the  Pacific,  near  Arequipa 
and  Moquehua.  This  district  was  known  to  the  Colla  as 
Conti-suyu ' ;  together  with  the  Colla-suyu  it  constituted  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Aymara-speaking  people.     Originally, 

^  Probably  so  named  from  the  pueblo  of  Halun-Conti,  the  'Atun- 
Conde  '  of  Salcamayhua  (Tres  Relaciones,  p.  279). 
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Book  II.  perhaps,  not  less  versatile  and  adventurous  than  the  other, 
Ahuriijhmi  ^^^^^  branch  of  the  race  has  become,  by  long  residenco 
Amfi-ka.  |,j  ^j^g  coldest  tracts  of  the  sierra,  almost  incapable  of 
living  elsewhere,  and  has  acquired  a  settled  dulness  of 
character  contrasting  strongly  with  that  of  the  vivacious 
Quichua,  who  occupied  the  warmer  valleys  beyond  the 
Apurimac. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Quichua  speakj.ng  branch  of 
the  race  lies  north-west  of  the  Aymara-speaking  district,  and 
forms  the  middle  section  of  the  present  Peruvian  Eepublic. 
The  two  districts  are  divided  by  no  physical  boundary,  the 
higher  part  of  a  valley  being  some  times  included  in  the  one, 
and  the  lower  in  the  other ;  and  the  distinction,  as  the  word 
•Quichua'  implies,  is  founded  on  a  difference  of  climate.  The 
name  denotes  a  moderately  warm  or  temperate  valley  in 
the  sierra,  as  contrasted  with  the  *  yunca '  or  intensely  hot 
valleys  of  the  coast  and  the  montana — a  valley  in  which 
maize,  pepper,  and  cotton  could  be  cultivated,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  in  close  proximity  to  mountain  pastures  where 
the  paco  and  llama  could  feed  and  thrive,  and  therefore 
united  the  advantages  of  the  bleak  highlands  and  the  torrid 
lowlands.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  valleys  of  middle 
Peru,  from  Cuzco  in  the  south  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  the  north 
— the  broadest  and  most  accessible  section  of  the  sierra, 
where  the  mountain-ridges  are  less  lofty,  and  the  deep  valleys 
formed  by  the  long  and  deviously-winding  tributaries  of  the 
Apurimac  and  Mantaro  rivers,  at  once  more  numerous,  exten- 
sive, and  fertile.  From  Xauxa  and  Tarma  in  the  north, 
to  Andahuayllas  and  Abancay  in  the  south,  these  valleys 
form  a  chain  of  healthy  and  delightful  spots,  unrivalled 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  in  suitableness  for  human  "  bi^^ation. 
Protected  from  the  savages  of  the  montana  on  the  north-east 
by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes,  where  the  Apurimac  and 
Huillcamayu  rivers  force  their  way  through  deep  and  in- 
accessible gorges,  communication  with  tho  populous  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  was  comparatively  easy  ;   north-westwards. 
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beyond  the  lake  of  Chinchay-cocha  and  the  knotted  ridges  no.,K  11, 
of  Cerro  do  Pasco,  lay  the  valley  of  the  Maranon.  By  the 
Ayniara-spoaking  people  of  the  highlands  to  the  south-east 
the  district  was  called  the  Chinchay-suyu,  or  Western  Land '. 
The  tribes  of  the  southern  valleys,  formed  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Apurimac,  were  known  to  their  neighbours  as  the 
Chanca ;  those  of  the  northern  ones,  formed  l)y  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mantaro,  as  the  Huanca  ;  still  farther  north- 
ward, beyond  Cerro  de  Pasco,  were  the  Rucana'.  Eastward 
of  the  Andes  was  the  hot  montinm  called  the  Anti-suyu  '. 
Tluu-  were  constituted  the  Four  Districts  (Ttahuantin-suyu) 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cuzco  considered  the  country  to 
be  divided:  (1)  the  Colla-suyu,  from  the  Bolivian  highlands 
to  Cuzco,  having  the  valley  of  Titicaca  as  its  central  and 
most  important  part ;  {2)  the  Conti-suyu,  between  the  Colla- 
suyu  and  the  Pacific ;  (3)  the  Quichua-speaking  Chinchay-suyu, 
originally  comprising  the  districts  of  the  Chanca  and  Huanca. 
afterwards  extended  along  the  sierra  towards  the  north-west ; 
and  (4)  the  Anti-suyu  or  montana,  which  the  dominant  race 
never  permanently  subdued,  although  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Spanish  Conquest  a  few  settlements  had 
been  founded  there,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  coca 
plantations  \ 

'  Literally  '  Land  of  the  Evening  Star '  (choque-chinchay\  The  word 
i;,  now  obsolete,  but  it  is  explained  in  the  diagram  in  Salcamayhua's 
Relation  (Tres  Relaciones,  p.  257). 

■^  The  meaning  of  these  names  is  not  certji'nly  known,  and  they 
appear  to  denote  mei-cly  local  sub-divisions  of  the  Quichua-s-peaking 
population  of  Chinchay-suyu. 

"  Probably  derived  from  some  obscure  tribe  of  the  montaiin,  which 
has  thus  accidentally  given  its  name  to  the  groat  mountain-range 
of  South  America.  The  derivation  of  '  Andes '  from  the  Quich.  anta  = 
'copper'  is  untenable. 

*  A  similar  I\jurfold  distribution  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  tribes  of  Lake  Titicaca,  who  had  the  Anti-suyu 
on  the  north  and  east,  the  Conti-suyu  on  the  south  and  west. 
According  to  Garcilasso  (lib,  i.  cap.  18)  the  Colla  believed  the  Creator 
to  have  divided  the  world,  from  the  valley  of  Titicaca  as  a  centre,  into 
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jjooK  II.  The  impression  of  past  events  prevalent  at  the  Spanish 
Ahoriijinai  Conquest,  at  which   time   Peru   had   been   dominated  for 

America,  j^  century  by  the  Ccapac-Incas  of  Cuzco,  was  that  each  valley. 
Ancient  ^^^^  tiii-oughout  the  sierra,  had  been  separately  governed  by  its 


suyn. 
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chiiK'im.v-  own  curaca  until  the  Inca  warriors,  suddenly  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  their  narrow  canton,  spread  their  rule  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  sustaining  any  serious  check, 
southwards  to  Chile  and  northwards  to  the  equator,  over  a 
mountainous  tract  throughout  which  no  extensive  dominion 
had  previously  existed '.  Such  a  conquest,  if  not  wholly 
incredible,  would  be  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  when  compiling  the  specious  but  untrustworthy 
narrative  by  which  the  Inca  history  is  still  best  known, 
perceived  this  difficulty,  and  ingeniously  solved  it  by  suppos- 
ing the  growth  of  the  dominion  to  have  taken  place  step  by 
step,  concurrently  with  the  succession  of  the  Ccapac-Incas, 
each  of  whom  marked  a  stage  in  its  extension.  Manco 
Ccapac,  according  to  his  account,  conquered  the  original 
Inca-suyu,  between  the  Apurimac  and  the  Paucartampu 
rivers  ;  Sinchi  Roca,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Huillcamayu  ; 
Lloque  Yupanqui,  the  shores  of  Lj?ke  Titicaca;  Mayta  Ccapac, 


four  parts,  giving  the  north  to  Manco  Ccapac,  tlio  south  to  CoUa  Ccapac, 
the  east  to  Tocay  Ccapac,  anil  the  west  to  Pinahua  Ccapac.  Accoj-ding 
to  Salcamayhua  (Relacion,  p.  244),  the  two  last-named  chiefs  were 
conquered  by  Manco  Ccapac,  according  to  Balboa  (Hist,  du  Perou,  ed. 
Tcrnaux-Compans,  pp.  41,  43)  by  Pachacutic. 

'  Cieza  de  Leon  and  Betanzos  mention  no  permanent  conquest 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Inca  district  until  the  time  of  Pachacutic 
(see  post,  p.  583V  Santillan  XTres  Eelaciones,  p.  15)  and  Ondegardo 
(^Markham,  Rites  and  Laws,  p.  152)  explicitly  state  that  the  Inca  coU' 
quests  began  with  Pachacutic.  Salcamayhua  (Tres  Relaciones,  p.  264) 
makes  Ccapac  Yupanqui  advance  southward  as  far  as  Huillcanota, 
although,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  Cahuina,  Cana,  and  Canche 
tribes  were  still  indeiiendent  in  the  time  of  Huiracocha  (id.  p.  269). 
Balboa  describes  the  Ccapac-Incas  down  to  Huiracocha,  Pachacutic's 
predecessor,  as  engaged  solely  in  reducing  the  people  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 
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the  southern  parts  of  Colla-touyu,  and  much  of  Conti-suyu  ;  IJ....K  11 
Ccapac  Yupanqui  crossed  the  Apurimac,  and  invaded  the 
Chinchay-suyu  ;  Inca  Roca  enlarged  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  Cuzco  canton  from 
Chinchay-suyu  in  the  time  of  Huiracocha  originated  in 
a  mere  rebellion  of  tribes  long  since  subjected  to  the  Inca 
power  \  A  scrutiny  of  the  authorities  convinces  us  that 
this  alleged  progressive  extension  of  the  Inca  conquest,  from 
the  e.^'rliest  times,  is  devoid  of  foundation,  and  that  the 
Inca  dominion  was  in  fact  founded,  not  more  than  a  century 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  wreck  of  a  more 
ancient  power  which  once  existed  in  Chinchay-suyu.  The 
territory  dominated  by  this  power  antecedent  to  the  Inca 
appears  to  have  comprised  most  of  the  middle  se'^-tion  of 
Peru,  from  the  lake  of  Chinchay-cocha  in  the  north  to 
Abancay  in  the  south,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  Pacific 
at  the  valley  of  Chincha.  Our  authorities  agree  that  such 
a  power  once  existed  ;  that  it  was  constituted  by  an  alliance 
of  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  of  Pucara,  in  the 
Huanca  country ;  and  that  the  allied  chiefs  had  spread  their 
conquests  southward  through  the  Quichua-speaking  districts 
as  far  as  the  Apurimac,  the  boundaiy  of  the  Inca  canton, 
in  times  immediately  preceding  their  invasion  of  Cuzco, 
The  branch  of  the  alliance  by  whom  the  last-named  districts 
had  been  conquered  was  the  Chanca  ;  and  to  this  tribe,  in 
a  general  movement  further  southward,  was  assigned  the 
task  of  invading  the  CoUa-suyu,  of  which  the  Inca  canton 
formed  the  northernmost  part.  The  invaders  unexpectedly 
encountered  a  determined  resistance,  organised  by  the  youth- 
ful Pachacutic,  and  were  decisively  defeated  by  him,  in 
a  battle  fought  at  no  great  distance  from  Cuzco.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  defeat  the  Chanca  deserted  their  former 
allies,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Inca.     Joining  their 

'  See  Sir  Clements  Markham's  valuable  Map  of  Peru,  issued  with 
his  edition  of  Acosta,  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (1879),  which  shows  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  dominion  according  to  Garcilasso. 
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Book  ir.  forces  in  the  Chanca  country,  the  Inoa  and  Chanca  tiirn<Ml 
A honninai  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  invasion,  broke  up  the  Huanca  alh'ance,  and 
Amirica.  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chincli.ay-suyu  ;  and  all 
middle  Peru  was  thus  incorporated  witli  the  Inca  dominion. 
With  such  facts  as  a  foundation  the  history  of  the  Inca 
assumes  for  tlie  first  time  a  credible  aspect.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  their  achievements  lose  something  of  their  legendary 
grandeur  and  originality :  in  each  respect  whatever  belongs 
to  the  founders  of  the  Chinchay-suyu  dominion  is  so  much 
in  reduction  of  the  credit  due  to  their  Inca  successors. 
The  former  people  must  have  begun,  and  carried  on  to  an 
advanced  point,  the  work  of  missionary  civilisation  with 
which  the  Inca  are  associated  ;  they  must  have  made 
middle  Peru  accessible  from  north  to  south  by  roads  and 
bridges ;  to  them  is  due  the  first  conquest  in  the  region  of 
the  coast  valleys,  and  the  first  idea  of  a  combination  of  tlie 
Quichua-speaking  and  Aymara-speaking  tribes  throughout 
the  sierra  as  a  single  dominion  ;  and  the  use  of  Quichua  as 
the  common  language  of  the  Inca  dominion  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  language  of  Chinchay-suyu. 
having  already  been  introduced  among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
consequently  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Quichua  chieftains. 
The  Cuzco  canton  was  within  the  Aymara-speaking  district, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  language  was  the  original 
language  of  the  Inca. 

Throughout  the  middle  section  of  Peru  the  traveller  still 
encounters  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and  other 
buildings,  obviously  older  than  the  Inca  occupation,  and 
popularly  ascribed  to  a  powerful  race  who  preceded  the 
Inca  as  the  dominant  people  of  the  district.  The  cyclopean 
walls  of  Curampa  and  Huinaque  are  well-known  examples  : 
and  other  buildings  of  the  same  desci-iption  were  perhaps 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  Inca-tampus,  as  at  Xauxu, 
Huillcas,  and  other  places,  which  ranked  in  the  times  of  the 
Inca  among  their  principal  strongholds.  Huillcas,  with  its 
seven  hundred  buildings,  was  commonly  but  erroneously 
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regarded  us  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Inca  dominion;  b<...k  11. 
and  either  here,  or  at  Iluanianca,  the  site  of  the  present  city  ^.j/,,"^,,,,/ 
of  Ayacucho,  the  antiquary  would  ])e  pr()l)ably  disposed  to  ^«""''"" 
look  for  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Chincliaj-suyu  dominion, 
but  for  the  fact  that  tradition  placed  it  at  the  natural 
stronghold  of  Pucara,  in  the  valley  of  Ancasyacu.  Other 
evidence  confirming  the  inference  that  a  power  ruling  far 
and  wide  was  seated  in  the  Chinchay-suyu  in  times  pre- 
ceding the  Inca  dominion,  is  afforded  by  the  traditions  of 
the  coast  valley  of  Chincha,  collected  after  the  Spanish 
Conquest  by  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  repeated,  apparently  from 
independent  sources,  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  This 
valley,  it  was  said,  had  been  conquered  in  comparatively 
recent  times  by  an  immigrating  people.  These  immigrants, 
increasing  in  numbers  and  power,  invaded  or  re-invaded  the 
sierra,  while  the  Inca  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  valley 
of  Cuzco,  plundered  the  Sora  and  Lucana  tribes,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Colla-suyu,  where  they  obtained  miny 
victories  over  the  inhabitants,  and  returned  laden  with 
booty '.  Garcilasso,  in  repeating  this  legend,  summarily 
rejects  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  timid  character  and 
luxurious  habits  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  Chincha 
valley-.  This  very  inconsistency  appears  to  attest  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  stoiy,  when  understood  in  its  proper 
connexion.  That  an  isolated  people  of  the  coast  should  not 
merely  attack  the  dominant  race  in  the  sierra,  but  carry 
their  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Collao,  is  almost  in- 
credible. But  that  the  people  of  the  Chincha  valley  shouM 
identify  themselves  with  a  people  of  the  sierra  with  whom 
their  local  name  associated  them,  and  of  whose  dominion 
their  valley  formed  part,  is  likely  enough.  Nothing  could 
be  more  njitural  than  that  they  should  join  in  the  wars 
waged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  sierra,  and  should  popularly 
claim  the  successes  gained  in  those  wars  as  achievements 
of  their  own. 


'  Cioza  de  Leon,  Ptu't  I.  cap.  74. 


'  Lib.  vi.  cap.  19. 
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Book  ir.  The  small  canton  where  the  Inca  power  originated  forms 
Aboriginal  ^  narrow  oblong,  60  miles  in  length  by  about  30  miles  in 
America,  mean  breadth,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Aymara- 
speaking  district,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
mountains  through  which  three  of  the  four  rivers  which 
unite  to  form  the  Ucayali,  the  parent  stream  o^  the  Amazon 
river,  force  their  way  in  deep  and  scarcely  accessible  gorges. 
From  the  Chinchay-suyu,  on  the  west,  it  is  cut  off  by  the 
Apurimac.  The  Huillcamayu,  after  passing-  thiough  the 
district  of  the  Aymara-speaking  Cana  and  Cahuina  tribes, 
flows  through  its  midst ;  and  tho  valley  of  this  river  is  its 
natural  approach  from  the  rest  of  the  highlands.  Geogra- 
phically, therefore,  the  Inca  district  forms  part  of  the  Colla- 
suyu ;  and  there  are  other  indications  that  it  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  Aymara-speaking  branch  of  the  dominant 
race.  Its  place-names  still  retain  an  infusion  of  Aymara 
elements'.  A  few  personal  names  among  tho  early  Apu- 
Ccapac-Incas,  such  as  Manco  and  Mayta,  which  in  Quichua 
are  meaningless,  are  explained  by  reference  to  tho  Aymara 
vocabulary^;  the  principal  places  of  religious  pilgrimage 
frequented  \  j  the  people  of  Cuzco  at  the  Spanish  Conquest 
are  situated  in  tho  Aymara-speaking  district ' ;  and  every 
incident  recorded  in  the  Inca  traditions,  down  to  the  time 
of  Huiracocha,  a  century  or  thereabouts  before  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  is  connected  with  the  same  limited  area.  Every- 
thing indicates  that   the  Inca  canton  long  remained  the 
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^  Middendorf,  Kesliuu-Spracho,  p.  24;  Aymara-Sprache,  p.  34. 

^  Manco  =  modern  Aym.  mallco  (chief);  see  p.  559,  note  4.  It  is 
curious  that  Garcilasso,  while  in  one  place  using  the  word  Manco  in 
a  connexion  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  meaning,  should  elsewliere 
profess  himself  unable  to  explain  it  (lib.  i.  cap.  24).  Mayta  =  modern 
Aym.  macta  (young)  ;  see  post,  p.  576. 

*  According  to  Cieza  de  Leon  (Part  II.  cap.  28)  the  most  venerated 
spots,  after  the  Ccorica;  cha  of  Cuzco  and  the  mountain  of  Iluanacauri, 
were  Huillcanota,  Ancocagua  in  Hatun-Cana,  and  Coropuna  in  the 
Conti-auyu.  All  these,  besides  the  great  huaca  of  Titicaca,  were  in  the 
Aymara  district. 
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northernmost  part  of  the  Colla-siiyu  ;  probably  it  owed  its    Hook  11. 
prominence  to  the  fac'   that  the  great  natural  highway  of  Ahoriifiwu 
South  America,   leading  from  tho  Bolivian  highlands  and    -•''"''" 'J- 
the  Titicaca  valley  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  tho  Amazon 
river,  here  quits  tho  sierra,  descending  rapidly  through  the 
gorges  of  the  eastern  cordillera  to  the  various  points  on  those 
tributaries  where   canoo   navigation    becomes  practicable '. 
Hence,  also,  it  was  one  of  the  meeting-places  of  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  mountains  and  the  maize-agriculture  of  the  warm 
valleys.     The  white  maize  of  Yucay,  in  the  Iluillcanuiyu 
valley,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Cuzco,  but  2,000  feet 
lower  in  level,  is  the  finest  known  variety  of  the  corn  ;   and 
it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  it  was  already  cultivated  by  the 
aborigines  when  the  Inca  canton  was  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  dominant  race  who  made  it  the  seat  of  their  dominion. 

Considering  that  the  Inca  preserved  neither  any  con-  Begiiining-i 
tinuous  reckoning  of  years,  nor  graphic  memorials  of  any  "ligtHIy. 
description,  the  traditions  of  their  history  current  at  the 
Spanish  Conquest  are  remarkably  full  and  consistent ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  they  represent  the  facts  and  events  of 
the  past  with  reasonable  fidelity.  It  was  understood  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Inca  had  settled  at  Cuzco  in  compara- 
tively recent  times ;  that  an  aboriginal  tribe  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  district  "^ ;   and  that  from  Manco  Ccapac, 

^  The  Indians  of  tlie  Ucayali  ascend  the  river  in  canoes  from  great 
distances  to  a  point  not  far  from  Cuzco,  where  they  go  to  exchange 
rare  birds  and  animals  for  beads,  fish-hooks,  and  silver  ornaments 
(Herndon,  Exploitation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  p.  200). 

*  Betanzos  (cap.  25)  describes  the  original  pueblo  as  consisting  of 
thirty  huts  inhabited  by  Indians  who  acknowledged  Allcahuisa  as 
their  chief,  and  Manco  Ccapjuj  as  having  settled  among  them  without 
expelling  or  disturbing  them.  From  an  inve'tigation  made  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Viceroy  Francisco  de  Toledo,  in  1572,  with  the  object 
of  justifying  the  Spanish  Conquest  by  proving  the  Inca  to  have  been 
wrongful  intruders,  it  appears  that  at  this  date  no  less  than  ten  ayllus 
in  or  near  Cuzco  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants ;  one  of  these,  called  Ayaruchu,  was  identified  with  the  tribe  of 
Allcahuisa.     Probably  these  ayllus  had  immigrated  from  the  countiy 
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UnoK  ir.  tlio  fouiKlor  of  the  pueblo,  to  llnnina  Ccapnc,  who  (li«<l 
Ahnrif/inal  •'<h<»rtly  bofoio  tho  Spanish  CniKHicHt,  tho  Inca  jH'ople  hml 

Ann  rim.  |,(3on  j^'ovemod  hy  a  siiccossiiui  of  <>lovt'n  sovereign  chiefs'. 
In  the  absence  of  chronolot^icnl  <lata  it  was  diflicult  to 
calculat«'  oven  approximately  the  i)erio(l  over  whiih  the 
rule  of  tho  eleven  Ccapac-Incas  ext(>n(le«l  ;  and  tho  usual 
S})anish  estimate  of  3-,o  to  .|00  years  ])robably  somewhnt 
exceeds  tho  truth.  According  to  a  popular  legend,  'Mancn 
Ccapac'  (Great  Chief)  and  his  wife  'Mama  Ccoya'  (Mother 
Maiden)  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended 
from  the  sky  to  the  rock  of  Titicaca,  whence  they  travelle<l 
northward  along  the  sierra,  fuliilling  the  task,  imposed  by 
tho  Sun,  of  civilising  the  human  race\     A  more  credibh- 

(listriits  iilxiut  Ciizco.  Sft-  Toledo's  IJclai  i<  n,  edited  by  De  Espuda. 
the  substance  of  wliich  is  given  by  Brelim,  Das  Inka-lteich,  p.  759; 
Ketaiizos,  cap.  16;  Santillan,  Relacinn,  p.  xa. 

'  According  to  tho  worthless  fabrication  known  as  tho  Clironol(if.'y 
of  Montosinos,  Porn  was  populated  by  Ophir,  a  descendant  of  Noah, 
about  500  years  after  the  deluge,  from  which  tiino  to  the  Spanisli 
Conquest  a  succession  of  loi  Ccapac-Incas  is  traced,  beginning  witli 
'  Pirhua  Manco,'  father  of  Manco  Ccapac.  and  ending  with  Atiui 
liuallpa.  Tho  age  df  each  chief,  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  an 
specified.  The  earliest  Peruvians,  we  are  told,  practised  astronomy 
and  chronology,  as  well  as  reading  and  writing,  for  which  latter 
purpose  they  used  stones  and  banana-leaves  ;  the  forn.^r  arts,  however, 
fell  into  disuse  until  they  wore  restored  by  Inti-Cc  »^"i,  who  lived 
about  1000  years  after  the  deluge.  He  ascertained  the  length  of  the 
year  to  be  365  days  6  hours,  and  established  chronological  cych's 
of  10,  100,  and  1000  years;  the  last-named  period  being  a  'ccapac- 
huata'  (great  year)  or  '  intip-huata'  (solar  year).  This  list  of  fictitious 
names  and  events,  evidently  fabricated  by  some  native  in  the  sixteentli 
century,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Bias  Valora  (Oliva,  Hist,  du 
lerou,  p.  66).  The  Visitador  Fernando  Montosinos,  who  wrote  about 
1652,  and  incorporated  it  in  his  work  ^Memoires  Historiques  sur 
I'Ancien  P^rou,  ed.  Ternaux-Compans,  1840',  was  fully  convinc<<l 
of  its  authenticity.  All  other  antiquaries,  he  argues,  have  by  mistake 
coimted  hundreds  instead  of  thousands  ;  hence  the  common  error 
of  reckoning  only  450  years  of  Inca  history  instead  of  4,500,  which  is 
evidently  the  true  number,  as  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  deluge! 

^  GarcilabBo,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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tradition  loprosentod  tlioin  ns  inoinl)ora  of  a  joint  family,  Book  ir 
consisting  of  tiij^ht  porsonw,  or,  acrording  to  sonio  authoritios, 
of  six,  who  iinniigrati'd  from  the  southward,  and  whose 
first  aottlemont  was  in  tho  Paiicaitampu  valh'y,  at  or 
near  tho  cavo  of  Paccaritampu,  vont»rated  in  after-times  na 
the  Inca  paccarisca  or  j)hice  of  origin  ;  thence  they  had 
proceeded  to  Matagiia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Iluanacauri 
mountain,  a  spot  held  scarcely  less  sacred  than  Paccari- 
tampu itself.  From  Matagua  they  had  removed  to  Cuzco, 
settling  near  the  little  stream  now  called  Almodena,  on  the 
site  of  tho  present  suburb  of  Cayaucachi  '^  As  the  settlement 
extended,  it  gradually  covered  the  lower  quarter  of  the 
present  city  (Ilurin  Cuzco)  and  tho  rising  ground  near 
the  Sacsahuaman  fortress  (Hanan  Cuzco).  If  wo  assume  for 
the  eleven  Ccapac-Ineas  a  total  period  of  three  centuries,  the 
lirst  two  of  these  would  naturally  have  been  occupied  in 
extending  and  consolidating  their  power  in  tho  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

More  oral  tradition,  unsupported  by  actual  monuments, 
could  scarcely  have  carried  back  the  Inca  history  through 
so  long  a  period  as  three  hundred  years  ;  and  the  succession 
of  the  eleven  Ccapac-Incas,  which  constitutes  the  framework 
of  Peruvian  history,  was  in  fact  recorded  by  positive  evidence 
of  a  unique  description.  The  bodies  of  these  chiefs,  carefully 
preserved,  received  the  same  daily  service  which  they  had 
enjoyed  when  alive.  Their  private  lands,  herds  of  llamas, 
male  and  female  serfs,  were  still  understood  to  belong  to 
them  ;  food  and  chiclia  were  regularly  set  before  them  ;  new 
clothing  was  made  for  them,  and  they  were  carried  about, 
{IS  if  for  daily  exercise,  in  the  richly  ornamented  litters  used 


Eviiloiicot 
of Inca 
history. 


'  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  6,  7  ;  Garcilasso,  lib.  i.  cap.  18  ; 
Btitanzos,  cap.  3-5. 

*  Santillan,  Relacion,  p.  12.  According  to  Garcilasso  (lib.  vii.  cap.  8) 
one  of  the  motives  to  the  aettlement  at  Cuzco  was  a  salt  spring,  out 
of  which  in  historical  times  large  quantities  of  salt  were  still  made. 
^Compare  the  salt  supply  of  the  Mexican  lake,  ante,  p.  500.) 
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Hook  II.  by  them  when  living.  The  descendants  of  each  constituted 
Abor:.,:nal  ^  species  of  corporation  or  company,  who  ff asted  periodically 

America.  ^^  ^j^g  produco  of  their  ancestor's  estate,  his  dried  body 
being  ceremoniously  brought  out,  seated  in  the  midst,  and 
supplied  with  food  and  chicha  as  the  principal  guest.  Each 
Ccapac-Inca  was  thus  permanently  commemorated  in  three 
ways:  (i)  b;  the  Ccapac-ayllu,  or  clan,  descended  from 
him ;  (2)  by  the  lands,  herds,  and  male  and  female  serfs 
dedicated  to  his  service ;  and  (3)  by  his  body,  religiously 
guarded  in  an  apartment  consecrated  to  its  preservation, 
and  surrounded  by  the  gold  and  silver  effects  which  had 
belonged  to  him'.  On  ordinary  public  occasions  the 
huauque,  or  wooden  image,  of  each  Ccapac-Inca  was  borne 
in  procession  ;  particular  buildings  in  Cuzco  were  associated 
with  different  Ccapac-Incas  as  their  founders ;  the  remark- 
able deeds  of  each  were  remembered  by  his  descendants, 
and  often  formed  the  subject  of  popular  ballads.  Another 
circumstance  contributed  to  keep  the  order  of  the  Ccapac- 
Incas  from  becoming  confused  or  forgotten.  The  first  five 
belonged  to  the  original  pueblo  of  Hurin  Cuzco,  the  last  six 
to  the  more  recent  quarter  of  Hanan  Cuzco.  Usually  the 
division  of  a  Peruvian  pueblo  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
qu.arter  represented  a  distinction  between  a  superior  and 

*  Santillan,  Relacion,  p.  34  :  *  A  los  cuerpos  miiertos  de  los  senores 
pasados  honraban  y  guardaban  en  grand  vcneracion,  y  cada  uno  estaba 
en  su  casa  con  el  mismo  servicio  que  tenia  siendo  vivo,  que  no  se 
tocaba  en  ello  ;  y  asi  tenian  sus  chacaras,  yanaconas,  ganados  y  sus 
mujeres,  laa  cuales  los  estaban  sirviendo  y  dando  de  comer  y  chiclia 
cnmo  si  estuvieran  vivos,  y  los  llevaban  en  andas  a  mucbas  partes.' 
T.bo  'ayahuasi,'  or  houses  of  the  dead,  were  carefully  concealed  from 
the  Spaniards;  and  when  Oieza  de  Leon  wrote  (Part  II.  cap.  36)  none 
of  the  bodif  bad  been  found.  In  Acosta's  time  the  bodies  of  all  the 
Hanan  Cuzco  Ccapac-Incas  had  been  identified  :  Inca  Roca  ,it  some 
olace  not  specified  (Acosta,  lib.  v.  cap.  6)  ;  Yahuar-huaccac  at  Paulo, 
and  Huiracocha  at  Xaquixahuana  (id.  lib.  vi.  cap.  20) ;  Pachacutic  at 
Patallacta  (id.  lib.  vi.  cap.  21)  ;  Tupac  at  Cuzco,  -.vhere  Garcilasso  saw 
the  body  in  1559  (Garcilasso,  lib.  viil.  cap.  8)  ;  Huaina  Ccapac  also 
at  Cuzco  (Acosta,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22).  The  bodies  of  the  Ccapac-Incas 
of  Hurin-Cuzco  seem  not  to  have  been  discovered. 
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an  inferior  class  in  the  population'  ;  and  according  to  one  Book  11. 
authority  this  was  the  case  in  Cuzco  itself,  the  inhabitants  Aboriginal 
of  Hurin  Cuzco,  the  lower  quarter,  not  being  of  pure  Inca  ^i''"'''<'^'- 
race,  but  descendants  of  alien  women  by  three  chiefs  who 
had  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  Pachacutic  at  the  Chanca 
invasion  '^,  According  to  another  writer,  Hurin  Cuzco  repre- 
sented the  original  Inca  settlement,  and  Lloque  Yunanqui, 
the  third  Apu-Ccapac-Inca,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  a  chief  from  the  neighbouring  pueblo  of  Safiu,  prevailed 
on  the  latter  to  settle  on  the  rising  ground  between  Hurin 
Cuzco  and  the  Sacsahuaman  hill,  and  thus  began  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  pueblo,  which  by  the  necessity  of  its  position 
became  in  course  of  time  the  more  important  \  The  two 
accounts  are  by  no  means  irreconcilable.  The  original 
Inca  pueblo  of  Hurin  Cuzco  may  well  have  gradually 
shifted  its  place  to  the  higher  ground  near  the  fortress, 
and  the  site  thus  left  partially  vacant  have  been  reoccupied 
in  later  times,  when  new  settlers  were  flocking  into  the 
pueblo  after  the  conquest  of  the  Chinchay-suyu  by 
Pachacutic,  Popular  opinion,  disregarding  all  historical 
fact,  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Hanan  Cuzco  to  Manco 
Ccapac,  that  of  Hurin  Cuzco  to  his  wife  Mama  Ccoya  *. 

"Whether  the  five  chiefs  from  whom   the  five    Ccajjac-  Apu-Cca- 

T)ftC-IllCfl.S 

Ayllus  of  Hurin  Cuzco  claimed  descent  should  be  regarded  of  Hurin 
as  Apu-Ccapac-Incas  of  Cuzco,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  title,  *^"^^^*- 
is  somewhat  doubtful.     Their  bodies,  so  far  as  is  known, 
were  never  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  ;  some  of  the  best 
authorities  wholly  disregard  them  ^ ;  their  names  appear  not 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  489,  note.  ^  Betanzos,  Suma  y  Narracion,  cap.  16. 

^  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  31. 

*  Garcilasso,  ubi  sup.  Hence,  probably,  the  building  on  the  Coll- 
campata,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacsahuaman  fortress,  and  on  the  higliest 
ground  of  Hanan  Cuzco,  acquired  the  name  of  *  Manco  Ccapac's 
palace.' 

^  Santillan,  Ondegardo,  and  the  author  of  the  Relacion  Anonima. 
Perhaps  Bias  Valera  should  be  added,  although  we  know  this  writer 
only  by  the  fragments  presei'ved  in  the  work  of  C4arcilasso.    Santillan 
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Book  II.  to  be  true  proper  names,  but  rather  to  represent  some 
Aboriginal  common    name   customarily   employed    by   each    ayllu    to 

Amnrica.  designate  its  ancestor  as  the  'great-chief  or  'wise-chief 
from  whom  descent  was  claimed ;  and  only  the  last  of  the 
five  is  connected  on  good  authority  with  any  incident  deserv- 
ing to  be  recognised  as  historical.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  clans  descended  from  them  ranked  as  Ccapac-Ayllus 
at  the  Spanish  Conquest  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
each  was  founded  by  some  chief  who  once  inhabited  Hurin 
Cuzco,  though  he  may  not  have  wielded  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  the  single  Apu-Ccapac-Inca  of  later  times.  After 
'  Manco  Ccapac  *  (Great-Chief)  the  founder  of  Cuzco,  and 
'Sinchi  Eoca'  (Wise-Chief)  his  successor,  our  authorities 
place  'Lloque  Yupanqui'  as  third  in  the  series.  To  the 
former  word  no  satisfactory  meaning  is  ascribed^  :  the 
equally  doubtful  title  '  Yupanqui '  was  used  as  a  species  of 
surname  by  later  Apu-Ccapac-Incas,  and  even  by  their 
descendants  after  the  Conquest '.  Mayta  Ccapac,  the  fourth 
name,  signifies  'Young-Chief,'  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Huaina-Ccapac '  of  a  later  time  or  the  Mexican  '  Topiltzin ' ; 
according  to  our  earliest  and  best  authority  Lloque  Yupanqui 
died  while  Mayta  Ccapac  was  still  a  child  *.  In  '  Ccapac 
Yupanqui,'  the  title  of  the  fifth  and  last  Ccapac-Inca  of 


only  admits  tlie  Haiiv.n  Cuzco  line,  and  assigns  it  a  duration  of  rather 
more  than  200  years.  Acosta  (lib.  vi.  cap.  20)  mentions  the  Hurin 
Cuzco  line,  but  excludes  its  chiefs  from  the  succession  of  Apu-Ccapac- 
Incas.  The  use  of  the  title  *  Sinchi '  in  connexion  with  the  second 
appears  to  distinguish  him  from  the  chief  of  the  same  name  who 
begins  the  Hanan  Cuzco  line,  and  is  described  as  '  Inca '  Roca. 

^  Garcilasso  (lib.  ii.  cap.  16),  following  Bias  Valera,  thus  explains 
the  word  'Roca,'  which  has  no  meaning  in  Quichua.  'Sinchi'  is 
a  common  name  meaning  '  chief  or  '  curaca.' 

^  *  Lloque  '  in  Quichua  =  '  left  hand  ' ;  hence  Garcilasso  and  others 
suppose  this  cliief  to  have  been  left-handed.  Probably  the  name  is  of 
Aymara  origin,  and  its  meaning  lost. 

^  '  Yupanqui '  in  Quichua  means  *  thou  countest '  (yupan  =  he  counts\ 
Possibly  the  word  is  connected  with  the  Aym.  'yamqui'  =  ' chief.' 

*  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  3a.     See  ante,  p.  570. 
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Hurin  Cuzco,  we  again  have  a  common  name,  converted  by    Book  ir 
usage  in  the  ayllu  into  a  distinctive  designation.     In  his 
time  the    growing   power  of  Cuzco  aroused    apprehension 
among  the  tribes  of  Conti-suyu,  who  twice  assailed  it,  and 
were  twice  defeated.     On  the  first  occasion  Ccapac  Yupanqui 
and  his  warriors  were  attacked  when  about  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  huaca  of  Huanacauri.     Enraged  at  their  repulse,  the 
enemy  invaded  the  Inca-suyu  in  a  larger  body,  purposing  to 
destroy  the  pueblo  ^^  Cuzco,  massacre  its  inhabitants,  and 
divide  among  themselves  the  women  of  the  great  Ccoricancha. 
Ccapac  Yupanqui  encountered  them  at  Huanacauri,  defeated 
them  with  great  loss,  pursued  them  into  their  own  territory, 
and  returned  bringing  back  for  the  service  of  the  Ccori- 
cancha  a   number   of   female    captives    from   Conti-suyu  \ 
With  him  the  line  of  Hurin  Cuzco  teiminates  ;  and  its 
connexion  with  the  line  of  Hanan  Cuzco,  which  succeeds  it, 
is   somewhat  obscure.     Most   writers,   including   Cieza   de 
Leon,  consider  the  two  lines  as  continuous,  ranking  Inca 
Eoca,  the  first  Ccapac-Inca  of  Hanan  Cuzco,  as  the  son  of 
Ccapac  Yupanqui,  the  last  of  Hurin  Cuzco.     Acosta,  who 
investigated  the  matter  at  a  later  date,  admits  no  connexion 
between   the   ^wo   groups   save   a   common    descent   from 
Manco  Ccapac.     The  line  of  Hurin  Cuzco,  according  to  him, 
was  independently  continued  by  a  series  of  chiefs  who  were 
never  Apu-Ccapac-Incas,  although  they  retained  the  titular 
chieftaincy  of  the  lower  quarter,  and  the  descendants  of  each 
were  incorporated  as  a  Ccapac- Ayllu  '^ ;  the  line  of  Hanan 
Cuzco,  with  which  the  conquests  and  the  historical  fame  of 
the  Inca  nation  are  exclusively  associated,  had  an  indepen- 
dent beginning  in  the  person  of  '  Inca  Eoca,'  of  whose  origin 
nothing   is   related   except  that  he  claimed   descent   from 
Manco  Ccapac.     Acosta's  account  appears  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with   all   the   circumstances  ;    and   it   is    partially 

*  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  34. 

^  Hist.  Natural  y  Moral,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23. 

VOL.    II.  P  p 
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confirmed  by  Cieza  de  Leon  himself,  who  mentions  that 
some  traditions  recognised  two  contemporary  chiefs  of  the 
Inca  race,  one  in  Hanan  Cuzco,  the  other  in  Hurin  Cuzco  \ 
The  establishment  of  the  new  line  of  chiefs  in  Hanan 
Cuzco  might  be  expected  to  mark  some  change  in  the 
circumstances  and  policy  of  the  pueblo  ;  and  evidences  of 
such  a  change  are  not  wanting.  Twice  had  the  last  chief 
of  Hurin  Cuzco  been  attacked  by  the  tribes  of  Conti-suyu 
within  his  own  territory.  Inca  Roca,  the  first  Apu-Ccapac- 
Inca  of  Hanan  Cuzco,  marched  at  the  head  of  his  warriors 
into  the  enemy's  country,  df'feated  them  at  Pumatampu, 
compelled  them  to  yield  ^'m  tribute,  and  established  the 
right  of  the  Inca  people  to  visit  those  sacred  places  from 
which  it  was  sought  to  exclude  them^  Yahuar-hiiaccac, 
his  successor^,  determined  to  follow  up  this  victory  by 
a  campaign  made  with  a  similar  object  in  the  Colla-suyu, 
the  sacred  land  of  Pachacamac  and  the  Sun.  Availing 
himself,  as  a  pretext,  of  an  alleged  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  warriors  of  Hatun  Colla  to  invade  the  Inca  territory, 
he  summoned  his  tributaries  of  Conti-suyu  to  his  aid,  and 
prepared  for  the  conquest  of  the  Titicaca  valley.  At 
a  feast  held  in  Cuzco,  before  the  expedition  set  out,  Yahuar- 
huaccac  was  treacherously  attacked  by  his  allies.  Vainly 
seeking  the  shelter  of  the  Ccoricancha,  he  fell,  together  with 
many  of  his  wives,  under  the  clubs  of  his  assailants.  About 
the  same  time  danger  began  to  threaten  the  pueblo  from 
another  quarter.  The  allied  warriors  who  had  conquered 
middle  Peru  advanced  southwards,  added  to  their  dominion 
the  southern  Quichua  valleys,  and  established  themselves 

*  Part  II.  cap.  32  :  '  Y  .inn  algunos  indios  quisicron  docir  que  el  un 
Inca  habia  de  ser  de  uno  destcs  linajes,  y  otro  del  otro ;  mas  no  lo 
tengo  por  cierto,'  &c. 

*  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  35. 

^  Id.  cap.  36,  37.  Cieza  calls  him  simply  Inca  Yupanqui.  The 
name  Yahuar-huaccac,  assigned  to  him  by  other  writers,  means  'he 
who  sheds  tears  of  blood, '  and  recalls  the  sculptured  weeping  Sun  of 
Tiahuanaco. 
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at  Antahuayllas.  The  Inca  pueblo  was  now  at  the  crisis  of  Book  ii. 
its  fortunes.  Had  the  victorious  chiefs  of  Chinchay-suyu  j^i,ari<iimd 
promptly  pursued  their  advantage  by  crossing  the  Apurimac  ^i"'t''"'<'- 
the  power  of  Cuzco  might  probably  have  been  crushed, 
the  future  dominion  of  all  Peru  been  centred  at  Huillcas, 
Pucara,  or  Xauxa,  the  Inca  name  been  forgotten,  and  a  few 
ruined  walls  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacsahuaman  hill  remained 
as  the  monuments  of  a  vanished  people.  Events  had 
another  course  ;  the  warriors  of  Cuzco  chose  as  Yahuar- 
huaccac's  successor  a  chieftain  who  prudently  conciliated  the 
natural  allies  of  the  Inca,  the  people  of  Conti-suyu  and 
CoUa-suyu,  and  thus  established  a  league  which  in  the  end 
not  merely  arrested  the  impending  invasion,  but  wrested  the 
Chinchay-suyu  itself  from  its  conquerors.  This  was  Huira- 
cocha  or  Huiracochampa-Inca,  the  first  of  the  four  great 
chiefs  to  whom  the  Inca  dominion  owed  its  extension, 
consolidation,  and  historical  celebrity. 

With  Huiracocha-Inca,  the  successor  of  Yaluar-huaccac,  The  f,'reat 
begins  the  series  of  great  events  by  which  the  Inca  dominion  ccapac- 
was  extended  to  the  dimensions,  and  acquired  the  character,  g^|^®j^7" 
of  a  state  or  kingdom.     Something  of  this  is  intimated  by  cocha-iiioa. 
the  name  itself,  which  appears  to  be  a  title  of  honour,  and 
should  probably  be  interpreted  *  great '  or  '  god-like ' ' ;  and 
although  the  achievements  of  Huiracocha-Inca  were  eclipsed 


i,  means 


1  'Huiracocha'  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  438,  456^  was  a  title  implying 
superiority,  given  to  the  greater  hnacas,  and  especially  associated  with 
the  creator-god  Pachacamac  or  Pachayachachic.  Europeans  were  at 
the  Spanish  Conquest  described  as  '  huiracochas,'  and  were  so 
addressed  as  a  mark  of  respect :  the  word  is  still  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  the  Aymara  Indians.  Notwithstanding  the  story  given  by 
Betanzos  (cap  5)  in  which  Huiracocha-Inoa's  assumption  of  the  name 
is  attributed  to  a  vision  of  the  creator-god,  the  true  explanation  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  general  usage  above  indicated  :  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  parallel  story  in  Gareilasso  (lib.  i\  cap.  21),  in  which  Huira- 
cocha-Inca has  a  vision  of  an  uncle  who  iiad  borne  the  same  title  in 
a  previous  generation.  Salcamayhua  uniformly  calls  Huiracocha-Inca 
'  Huiracochampa-Inca '  (Iluiracocha's  Inca)  :  this  suggests  that  he 
accepted  the  story  of  the  vision  as  told  by  Betanzos. 
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Book  II.    by  those  of  his  son  and  successor  Pachacutic,  the  former, 
Aboriginal  P©i'haps,  is  better  entitled  than  the  latter  to  rank  as  the 

America,  ti'ue  founder  of  the  enlarged  Inca  dominion.  Garcilasso, 
pursuant  to  his  arbitrary  re-arrangement  of  the  Inca  history, 
even  attributes  to  Huiracocha-Inca  the  defeat  of  Hastu- 
huaraca  and  the  re-conquest  of  Chinchay-suyu  '.  Betanzos, 
on  the  contrary,  would  magnify  Pachacutic  by  representing 
Huiracocha-Inca  as  an  indolent  and  cowardly  ruler,  who 
advised  submission  to  the  invaders,  and  even  plotted  the 
assassination  of  the  patriotic  youth  who  roused  the  people 
of  Cuzco  to  a  successful  resistance  ^  Citza  de  Leon,  our 
earliest  and  best  authority,  gives  a  more  probable  and 
perfectly  consistent  account  of  the  first  great  Inca  chief. 
Elected  Apu-Ccaj)ac-Inca  on  his  personal  merits,  he  carried 
tlie  Inca  people  safely  through  the  dangerous  crisis  pro- 
duced by  the  jealousy  of  their  southern  neighbour?,  secured, 
and  to  some  small  extent  enlarged,  the  frontiers  of  the 
Inca  territory,  made  the  influence  of  Cuzco  predominant 
in  Conti-suyu  and  Colla-suyu,  and  built  in  the  latter  district 
the  '  temple  of  Huiracocha  '  at  Cacha,  some  remains  of  which 
still  arrest  the  traveller  passing  between  the  Inca  capital 
and  the  valley  of  Titicaca  '.  In  old  age  Huiracocha-Inca 
souglit  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  chieftaincy  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  country-houses  at  Yucay  and  Xaquixahuana, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  Urco-Inca,  his  eldest  son 
and  presumptive  successor.  Urco  hated  warfare,  neglected 
the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  and  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  shameless  drunkard  and  profligate.  When 
the  long-foreseen  invasion  of  the  Inca  territory  came  to  pass, 
he  ridiculed  the  impending  danger  as  imaginary,  and  made 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  21-24;  lib.  v.  cap.  17-25. 

'  Suma  y  Narracion,  cap.  6-9. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  396.  Garcilasso  (lib.  v.  cap.  22)  is  our  authority  for 
the  dedici'tion  of  this  temple  to  Huiracocha-Inca's  uncle  of  the  same 
narre.  Probably  the  expression  'temple  of  Huiracocha'  simply 
meaas  'temple  built  by  Kuiracocha-Inca.' 
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no  preparations  for  defence  ;  and  the  Inoa  warriors  found    Book  ir 
a  leader  in  his  younger  brother,  then  only  known  by  the  Aimrigmni 
common   title  of   'Inca  Yupanqui,'   afterwards   famous   in    -^""'"'ca. 
Inca  history  by  the  name  of  Pachacutic,  or  *  He  who  changes 
the  world  '.' 

The  invasion  which  now  threatened  the  Inca  pueblo  is  Hastu- 
represented  by  different  authorities  under  different  aspects.  Invlision.^ 
Some  writers  treat  it  as  a  simple  attack  on  the  Inca 
territory  by  the  neighbouring  Chanca,  who  had  recently 
conquered  the  Quichua  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Apurimac,  though  Garcilasso  represents  them  as  rebels 
against  the  Inca  rule'^.  According  to  Betanzos  it  was  part 
of  a  project  for  the  conquest  of  southern  Peru,  formed 
by  Usco-huillca,  the  sovereign  chief  of  Pucara  in  the  Huanca 
country  to  the  northward,  and  the  head  of  an  alliance 
extending  throughout  the  Chinchay-suyu,  in  which  the 
Chanca  were  included ".  The  warriors  of  this  alliance  were 
divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was  to  advance 
on  Conti-suyu,  one  on  Anti-suyu,  and  the  third  on  the  Inca 
canton,  the  key  of  Colla-suyu :  and  the  invasion  of  the  Inca 
district,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  conducted  by 
Usco-huillca  himself.  More  commonly,  and  with  greater  pro- 
bability, the  invading  force  is  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  Hastu-huaraca,  the  chief  of  Antahuayllas  in  the  Chanca 
country,  who  was  supported  by  two  subordinate  chiefs, 
sometimes  described  as  his  brothers.  From  Antahuayllas 
Hastu-huaraca  advanced  by  way  of  Curampa  and  Cochacassa 
to  the  valley  of  Amancay.  Crossing  the  mountains,  he 
descended  to  the  Apurimac  river,   offered  the  customary 

*  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  38-45 :  compare  Salcamayhua, 
Relacion  (^Tres  Eelaciones,  p.  268),  where  an  extremely  curious 
account,  evidently  borrowed  from  an  ancient  ballad,  is  given  of  the 
friendly  meeting  of  Huiracocha-Inca  with  Ghuchi-ccapac,  chief  of 
Hatun  Colla. 

^  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  44  ;  Garcilasso,  lib.  v.  cap.  17  (see 
p.  567,  ante). 

^  Suma  y  Narracion,  cap.  6. 
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Book  1 1,  sacrifices  on  passing  it  \  reached  the  sierra  of  Huillcacunca, 
Aboriginal  ^^^  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Carmenca,  which  overlooks 
America,  the  Inca  city  from  a  short  distance.  The  youthful  Inca 
Yupan(iui,  who  had  already  summoned  auxiliaries  from 
Colla-suyu,  held  an  ineffectual  parley  with  the  invading 
chief.  The  words  which  passed  between  them  were  soon 
exchanged  for  the  war-cry,  and  the  opposing  lines  of 
warriors  furiously  fell  on  each  other.  The  first  day's 
fight  was  indecisive,  but  on  the  morrow  the  Inca  gained 
a  complete  victory ;  the  greater  part  of  the  invading  force 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Hastu-huaraca  retreated 
with  only  five  hundred  followers  into  the  Chinchay-suyu. 
The  battle  of  Yahuar-pampa  (Plain  of  Blood)  marked  the 
turning  point  in  Peruvian  history '^  Warriors  from  Colla- 
suyu  and  Conti-suyu  now  crowded  into  Cuzco  offering  their 
services  to  the  Inca  pueblo.  The  aged  Huiracocha  and  the 
incapable  Urco  henceforth  ceased  to  exercise  authority  or 
influence  ;  and  the  young  chief  who  had  saved  Cuzco  was 
saluted  as  Apu-Ccapac-Inca,  and  received  the  name  of 
Pachacutic. 

The  events  which  ensued  confirm  the  view  that  the 
Inca— Con-  Chanca  chieftain,  in  invading  the  Inca  district,  was  merely 
executing  the  ambitious  design  of  a  superior  power  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chinchay-suyu.  Convinced,  apparently,  by 
its  result  that  the  Inca  were  more  formidable  enemies,  and 
would  prove  more  valuable  allies,  than  the  Huanca,  Hastu- 
huaraca  abandoned  the  Huanca  alliance  and  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  warlike  people  whom  he  had  been  commissioned 
to    reduce    to    subjection.      The    Inca    now    crossed    the 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  499,  note. 

^  According  to  Betanzos  the  Chanca  rallied  after  their  defeat  and 
a  second  engagement  took  place.  The  invasion  and  the  fight  of 
Yahuar-pampa  furnished  matter  for  many  native  ballads,  some  of 
which  are  evidently  incorporated  in  this  writer's  narrative.  The 
myth  of  rocks  being  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  v  xrriors,  to  resist 
the  Chanca,  is  also  mentioned  by  Salcamayhua  (op.  cit.,  p.  271)  and 
Garcilasso  (lib.  v.  cap.  18). 
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Apurimac,  and  joined  tlie  Chanca  warriors.  Their  united  Book  ir. 
forces,  commanded  hy  Pachacutie,  advanced  northwards,  Ahoritjimi 
with  the  intention  of  liberating  Chinchay-suyu  from  the  ■<l '"«'"'«• 
yoke  of  the  Huanca,  and  establishing  a  new  dominion  having 
the  Inca  i)ueblo  as  its  centre ;  and  tlie  Inca-tampu  erected 
by  him  at  Huillcas  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  such 
establishments  ultimately  extending  from  Paria,  south  of 
Lake  Titicacfi,  to  Quito,  under  the  equator'.  The  cyclopean 
ruins  of  Huinaque,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  dividing 
the  basin  of  the  Apurimac  from  that  of  the  Mantaro,  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  true  conquests  of  the  Inca.  Here  the 
allied  Inca  and  Chanca  entered  the  countiy  of  the  Huanca. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  their  territoiy  the  former  masters 
of  Chinchay-suyu  are  said  to  have  made  no  effectual  re- 
sistance. The  invaders  successively  gained  Huamanca, 
Azangaro,  Parcos,  Pucara,  Picoy,  and  Acos,  and  at  length 
confronted  the  Huanca  warriors  in  the  vale  of  Xauxa  ^  After 
sacrificing  to  their  great  huaca  of  Huarihuillca  the  Huanca 
here  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  were  defeated  with 
great  loss.  The  Inca  spared  and  liberated  their  numerous 
captives ;  nor  was  any  further  resistance  encountered  by  them 
except  at  Tarma,  where  their  arms  again  decisively  prevailed 
over  the  native  warriors'.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
Pachacutie  bore  the  name  which  indicated  him  as  having 
*  changed  the  world.'  The  pueblo  of  Cuzco  was  now  domi- 
nant throughout  the  whole  of  middle  Peru,  a  district  300 
miles  in  length  towards  the  north-west ;  to  the  south-east  it 
exercised  an  indefinite  influence,  rather  than  a  positive 
domination,  over  a  district  of  about  equal  extent,  if  it  is  as- 
sumed to  have  reached  to  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Tiahuanaco  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca.  This  indefinite 
influence  Pachacutie  converted,  by  the  aid  of  his  new  allies, 
into  actual  dominion.  In  a  military  progress  made  through- 
out the  Collao,  supported  by  the  Chanca  warriors,  he  broke 

1  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  caps.  47,  48. 
a  Id.  cap.  49-  '  ^^^'  ^ap*  5°' 
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Hook  IT.  down  whatever  resistance  he  encountered,  and  received  the 
Ah„riainai  submission  of  all  the  Colla  pueblos.  The  allied  tribes  ot 
Ami-rica.  jyiiddle  Peru,  if  we  are  right  in  the  conclusions  al>ove 
advanced,  had  already  extended  their  dominion  to  the  coast 
by  the  conquest  of  at  least  one  among  its  numerous  valleys  — 
that  of  Chincha :  and  this  valley  was  almost  certainly 
included  in  the  earliest  conquests  of  Pachacutic. 

The  conquest  of  middle  Peru  by  the  Inca  removed  an 
obstacle  which  had  long  checked  the  stream  of  northward 
migration.  It  fused  into  one  people  the  Aymara-speaking 
tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apurimac  and  the  Quichua- 
speaking  tribes  on  the  left  bank  ;  and  as  the  latter  exceeded 
the  former  both  in  numbers  and  territory  the  Quichua 
apparently  became  the  common  language  of  both,  and  was 
carried  farther  noithward  on  the  new  wave  of  migration 
which  followed  '.  We  are  ignorant  whether  the  tribes  of 
middle  Peru  had  already  pushed  beyond  Cerro  de  Pasco 
before  their  incorporation  with  the  Inca  dominion.  After 
this  event,  the  united  tribes  of  southern  and  middle  Peru, 
led  by  Inca  chieftains,  advanced  in  this  direction  with  a 
rapidity  which  indicates  that  they  met  with  no  substantial 
opposition  ;  and  henceforth  until  the  annexation  of  the  coast 
valleys  the  movement  of  the  Inca  people  assumed  the 
character  of  colonisation  rather  than  conquest.  The  pent- 
up  energy  of  a  population  which  had  been  increasing  for 
two  centuries,  a  climate  which  became  progressively  more 
genial  as  the  equator  was  approached,  the  sparseness  and 
low  condition  of  the  aboriginal  population  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  country,  which  everywhere  abounded  in  the 
wild  huanaco  and  vicuna,  for  combined  herdsmanship  and 


'  This  seems  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  change  of  language 
which  had  taken  place,  if  our  inferences  are  correct,  in  the  Cuzco  dis- 
trict. The  change,  however,  may  possibly  be  of  older  date :  and  at  the 
Conquest  the  fact,  if  we  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  such,  that  the 
original  language  of  Cuzco  had  been  the  Aymara,  was  completely 
forgotten. 
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agriculture,  all  united  to  make  the  advance  an  easy  one.  Book  11 
Astonishing  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  we  cannot  hut  Aborh/imi 
conclude  that  the  same  Apu-Ccapac-Inca  \vh  roused  the  ^merioi. 
warriors  of  Cuzco  to  resist  Hastu-huaraca's  invasion  lived 
to  he  master  of  a  dominion  extending  along  the  sierra  for 
a  thousand  miles  '  o  the  northward,  and  founder  of  a  great 
Inca  colony  under  the  equator  —a  colony  which  still  survives, 
in  nearly  its  original  territorial  outline,  as  the  Repuhlic  of 
Ecuador.  Henceforth  the  Inca  peoi)le  were  geographically 
divided  into  two  branches,  having  their  respective  centres 
a  thousand  miles  apart  ;  the  centre  of  the  northern  district 
being  first  fixed  at  Tumipampa,  then  at  Riopampa,  and  finally 
at  Quito.  The  relative  situation  of  these  districts  was  such 
that  their  political  separation  was  only  a  question  of  time  ; 
such  a  separation  was  in  fact  foreshadowed  by  a  civil  war 
which  took  place,  soon  after  the  death  of  Huaina  Ccapac,  about 
a  century  after  the  northern  colony  had  been  founded. 

This  division  of  the  expanding  Inca  dominion  into  two  isolation 
sections  resulted  directly  from  the  physical  conditions  of  ^^^.^'^^^.j^ 
the  district.  Southern  and  middle  Peru,  as  far  northward  colony, 
as  Cerro  de  Pasco,  form  a  broad  gathering-ground  for  the 
waters  which  unite  to  compose  the  Ucayali,  the  easternmost 
of  the  great  western  parent  streams  of  the  Amazon  river. 
The  knot  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  separates  this  gathering-ground 
from  that  of  the  parallel  streams  of  the  Huallaga  and 
Maranon,  the  westernmost  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  rive". 
Here  the  watery  forces  which  wear  away  the  great  wall  of 
the  Andes  vigorously  recommence  their  work  from  new 
starting-points ;  and  as  all  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
necessarily  have  the  same  direction  at  theii  higher  levels, 
being  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges  stretching  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  the  elevated  area  available  for  human 
occupation  is  reduced  accordingly.  The  explorers  who 
crossed  the  ridges  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  Ucayali 
from  those  of  the  Huallaga  and  Maranon  found  the  plateau 
narrowed  to  a  fraction  of  its  breadth  in  middle  Peru  by  the 
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deep  valley  of  the  Maranon,  which  skirts  it  continuouHly  for 
A tmriiiiml  ^""''  l"'"tl''t>^l  miles  before  beiulinj^  oustwarcls  ;  this  valley, 
Amiruu.  moreover,  was  the  haunt  of  irreclaimable  savage  tribes,  the 
northernmost  of  which  was  well  known  in  Inca  history 
tinder  the  names  of  the  Chachapoyas  and  Pacamoros.  Only 
when  the  Maraiion  has  taken  its  great  sweep  to  the  eastward, 
and  receives  the  waters  descending  from  the  cordillera  of 
Cotopaxi,  does  the  plateau  regain  an  aspect  suitable  for  con- 
tinuous human  occupation  ;  and  this  character  is  maintained 
throughout  the  district  forming  the  northern  colony  of  the 
Inca  race.  Here  numerous  large  pueblos  from  Loxa  north- 
wards— Caiiaripampa,  Tumipampa,  Hatun  Canar,  Achu- 
pallas,  Pumallacta,  Riopampa,  Ambato,  Llactacunca,  Quito, 
Cayambe,  and  many  others,  succeeding  each  other  in  quick 
succession — testified  the  popularity  of  the  northern  plateau 
as  a  place  of  settlement — a  popularity  accounted  for  by  the 
more  equable  clint.ate  and  the  greater  certainty  of  the  crops. 
No  part  of  t)ie  dominion,  one  area  being  compared  with 
another,  couid  rival  the  attractions  of  this  district;  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  it  speedily  became  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Apu-Ccapac-Incas,  although  it  was  separated  from 
middle  and  southern  Peru  by  a  sparsely  populated  interval 
400  miles  in  length,  throughout  which  communication  was 
chiefly  mahitaiiied  by  the  system  of  'chasquis,'  presently 
described. 
J'ho  Spanish  writers  appear   to   have  found  some   difficulty 

colony"^  in  believing  that  this  immense  tract  could  have  been  added 
fouiKied  to  the  Inca  dominion  in  the  lifetime  of  the  chief  by  whom 
Puchacutic.  that  dominion  was  substantially  created  ;  and  Santillan 
accordingly  supposes  this  extension  to  have  taken  place 
by  a  process  of  gradual  and  tentative  advance,  similar  to 
that  invented  by  Garcilasso  to  account  for  the  extension 
of  the  dominion  of  Cuzco  under  the  early  Ccapac-Incas. 
According  to  this  writer  Pachacutic  did  no  more  than 
conquer  middle  Peru,  the  original  Chinchay-suyu  ;  Tupac- 
Yupanqui,  hia  son  and  successor,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
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Chiichapoyjia  country,  in  the  bend  of  the  Munvrion ;  the  Book  11. 
nortliern  i)l{itejiii,  tlio  jcwol  of  the  Incii  dominion,  wji.s  first  Ahnriuina'. 
reji(died  and  con<iiiored  l>y  Iliiuinu  Cciipjir,  son  and  succos.sor  ■'l""'"''^'^- 
of  Tupac-Yupunqui '.  The  itinerary  of  Cieza  do  Leon,  who 
visited  every  part  of  the  country,  gathering  his  information 
directly  from  the  people  of  each  district,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  entire  sierra  was  overrun  by  Inca  colonists  in  Pacha- 
cutic's  lifetime.  Fachacutic  was  but  a  youth  when  he  de- 
feated the  Chanca  invaders  at  Yahuar-pampa.  lie  is  known 
to  have  died  in  advanced  old  age  ;  and  of  the  two  estimates 
which  allot  fifty  and  seventy  years  respectively  to  his 
chieftaincy  the  latter  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  former  ^  Tupac,  if  our  calculations  are  approximately 
correct,  suiTived  Pachacutic  about  twenty-two  years  ;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  Pachacutic's  period  he  undoubtedly  acted 
as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  much  that  is  rightly  ascribed  to 
him  maj'  well  have  been  effected  in  Pachacutic's  lifetime. 
There  is,  in  any  case,  no  good  reason  for  doubting  Cieza's 
statement  that  the  northern  plateau  was  reached  before 
Pachacutic's  death,  and  that  Tumipampa  was  his  favourite 
residence.  Tribes  in  a  far  lower  state  of  advancement  than 
the  Inca  have  probably  overrun  mountainous  districts  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  length  in  less  than  fifty  years, 
without  any  such  stimulus  as  was  given  to  a  forward  move- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  Inca,  by  the  conquest  and  annex- 
ation of  middle  Peru. 

It  may  further  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Contiuest 
northern  colony  was  founded  under  Pachacutic  that   less  valleys. 
than  half  a  century  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the 
development  which  enabled  Tupac-atau-huallpa  successfully 
to  invade  middle  and  southern  Peru.     Even  more  cogent, 


1  Sautillan,  '  Relacion,' p.  15. 

*  Balboa,  whose  estimates  deserve  respect,  allows  Pachacutic  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years  (1435  1471) ;  but  this  evidently  dates  from  the  death 
of  Huiracocha,  long  previous  to  which  Pachacutic  had  exercised  sove- 
reign power,  as  Tupac  afterwards  did  in  the  lifetime  of  Pachacutic. 
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America,  conquest  of  the  coast  valleys,  and  that  this  conquest  took 
place,  not  by  descents  at  various  points  from  the  sierra,  but 
by  a  southward  advance  from  the  northern  colony  \  Here, 
indeed,  the  Inca  were  brought  for  the  first  time  into  direct 
connexion  with  the  coast,  v/hich  is  penetrated  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  difficulties 
of  communication  by  the  mountains  between  Cuzco  and  the 
northern  colony  perhaps  suggested  the  general  conquest  of 
the  coast  as  the  means  of  providing  an  alternative  and  easiei- 
route.  This  conquest  is  ascribed  by  the  best  authorities  to 
Tupac,  though  it  probiioly  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  The  most  forniidable  obstacle — the  powerful  con- 
federacy which  had  its  centre  at  Chimu — was  the  first  to  be 
encountered.  But  the  allied  warriors  commanded  by  Chimu- 
ccapac^  though  brave  and  well-organised,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  mere  experienced  forces  of  the  Inca.  They  suc- 
cumbed after  a  desperate  resistance ;  and  thenceforward,  until 
the  invaders  reached  the  four  valleys  immediately  north  of 
Chincha,  no  serious  check  obstructed  the  Inca  advance.  At 
Chimu  a  cross-road  was  carried  from  the  coast  plain  to  the 
sierra,  terminating  at  Caxamarca,  the  intermediate  station 
between  the  northern  colony  and  the  original  Inca  dominion. 
Here  the  tributes  of  the  northern  coast  pueblos  were  received ; 
and  a  second  cross-route,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
made  from  Pachacamac,  by  way  of  the  Pariacaca  mountain, 
to  the  Inca-tampu  at  Xauxa.  The  Chincha  valley  had  long 
been  in  communication  with  the  sierra  by  a  route  passing 
through  Huancahuillca  and  terminating  at  Pucara,  the 
original  centre  of  the  Chinchay-suyu  dominion. 

In  view  of  these  events  it  is  not  surprising  that  every- 
thing remarkable  in  the  outward  aspect,  economy,  and 
institutions  of  the  extended  Inca  dominion,  should  in  course 


Institu- 
tions of 
Pacha- 
cutic. 


^  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  57. 


*  See  ante,  p.  559,  note  4. 
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of  time  become  connected  with  the  personality  of  Pacha-  Book  ii 
cutic'.  It  was  he,  the  Spaniards  wore  told,  who  designed  M^^in,a 
and  built  the  great  Ccoricancha  at  Cuzco  dedicated  to  the  ^^ifrka. 
Sun,  established  within  its  precinct  the  Acllahuasi,  in  which 
dwelt  five  hundred  maidens  set  apart  for  the  Sun's  service, 
assigned  two  hundred  male  serfs  to  cultivate  the  Sun's  lands, 
and  devised  the  sacrifice  called  Ccapac-cocha,  at  which  maize, 
fine  cloth,  and  male  and  female  llamas  were  burnt,  and  male 
and  female  children  strangled  and  buried,  in  the  Sun's 
honour.  Pachacutic  instituted  the  census,  under  which  each 
local  curaca  periodically  rendered  an  account,  kept  by  the 
(|uipu,  of  the  population  of  his  valley,  distinguishing  them 
by  their  age  and  consequent  capacity  for  work  ;  established 
the  perennial  round  of  labour,  such  times  of  the  year  as 
were  not  occupied  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  care 
of  the  crop  being  devoted  to  the  construction  '^f  roads  and 
buildings,  the  repair  of  irrigation  channels,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  field  boundaries  ;  filled  the  store-houses  of  Cuzco 
with  maize,  pepper,  quinoa  beans,  and  dried  llnma's  flesh, 
furnished  from  lands  and  herds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
in  each  pueblo,  and  provided  for  such  supplies  being  perpetu- 
ally renewed  ;  caused  similar  store-houses  to  be  built  at 
intervals  on  the  roads  traversing  the  Inca  dominion  ;  rebuilt 


*  The  name  Pachacutic  is  evidently  formed  by  imitation  of  '  Pacha- 
camac'  Tl»e  original  name  may  have  been  'Huiracocha  Pachacutic'  = 
'the  great  chief  who  changes  (or  'changed')  the  world/  analogous  to 
'  Huiracocha  Pachaea  mac '  =  'the  great  god  who  makes  (or  'made')  the 
world.'  This  is  possibly  the  explanation  of  Catari's  statement  (Oliva, 
Hist,  du  Perou,  p.  53)  that  'Pachacutic  was  only  another  n-me  for 
Huiracoclu..'  Having  regard  to  the  use  of  the  solar  epithet  Tupac  ,see 
post,  p.  591),  it  seems  probable  that  'Pachacutic'  also  was  originally  an 
epithet  of  the  Sun  as  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  alternation  of  night 
and  day.  According  to  Salcamayhua  (Relacion,  p.  273),  who  himself 
bore  the  name  (his  full  title  being  Don  Juan  de  Santa  Cruz  Pachacutic 
Yamqui  Salcamayhua),  Pachacutic  was  originally  the  name  of  a  chief 
of  CoUa-suyu,  and  was  assumed  by  the  Inca-Yupanqui  when  the  CoUao 
was  conquered.  That  such  a  name  should  be  used  in  the  CoUao,  the 
principal  seat  of  Sun-worship,  is  extremely  likely. 
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Book  II.    the  edifices  of  Cuzco,  in  accordance  with  a  model  previously 
A  horiyinai  designed  by  him  and  moulded  in  clay — lined  its  water- 

Atnerica.  coursos  with  masonry,  and  commenced  the  stupendous 
fortress  on  the  Sacsahuaman  hill ;  invented  the  ceremonial 
used  in  admitting  adult  youths  to  the  status  of  Auqui,  or 
Warrior,  at  the  Ccapac  Raymi.  or  Great  Feast  of  the  Sun,  in 
each  year  ;  named  the  succession  of  moons,  and  erected  the 
solstitial  pillars  on  the  hill  of  Carmenca  ;  and  enacted  the 
laws  defining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  warriors  and 
people,  and  regulating  the  punishment  of  crime,  which 
remained  in  force  at  the  Conquest.  Statements  of  this  kind 
were  so  common  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as 
other  than  true  in  some  limited  sense ;  nor  should  there  be 
any  hesitation  as  to  what  that  sense  should  be.  Their 
meaning  evidently  is  that  the  existing  aspect  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  Inca  dominion,  taken  in  the  mass,  dated  from 
the  time  of  Pachacutic,  and  had  not  been  substantially 
changed  or  added  to  by  his  successors.  The  fundamental 
institutions  of  Inca  society  must  have  dated  from  a  much 
older  time.  It  was  natural,  nevertheless,  that  some  new 
practices  and  rites  should  be  borrowed  from  the  districts 
which  were  added  in  Pachacutic's  time  to  the  dominion  of 
Cuzco  :  and  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  Cuzco  itself  should 
have  been  enlarged  and  partially  rebuilt,  a  new  Ccoricancha 
and  Acllahuasi  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Sun, 
by  whose  favour  the  dominion  had  been  so  greatly  extended, 
and  a  great  fortress  have  been  planned  and  commenced  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  pueblo,  and  commanding  its  principal 
approach.  After  making  all  allowances  for  exaggeration,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  general  view  above  illustrated  was 
substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Peruvian  dominion,  as  a 
whole,  was  one  vast  monument  to  Pachacutic  \ 

Tupac-Yupanqui,  who  succeeded  Pachacutic,  admittedly 


Tnpac- 

Inca- 

Yupanqui. 


^  Betanzos,  Suma  y  Narracion,  caps.  11-18 
caps.  50,  51 ;  Gareilasso,  lib.  vi.  cap.  36,  &c. 
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had  the  principal  share  in  its  latest  extensions,  and  in  its  Book  11. 
general  organisation  during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  name  Abonymni 
Tupac  signifies  'bright'  or  'shining'  ;  we  believe  it  to  have  -i"'*"''''"- 
been  a  custom.ni'y  epithet  of  the  Sun,  assumed  by  or  given 
to  this  chieftain  in  a  laudatory  sense,  implying  comparison 
v^^ith  the  great  celestial  huaca  of  the  Inca  people'.  This  use 
of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name,  perhaps  borrowed  from 
middle  Peru'^,  was  repeated  in  a  subsequent  generation,  when 
the  two  sons  of  Huaina  Ccapac  whose  rivalry  caused  the 
civil  war  with  which  Inca  history  terminates  received  the 
names  of  Tupac-atau-huallpa  and  Tupac-cusi-huallpa.  Tupac's 
activity  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Inca  dominion.  He 
enlarged  the  borders  of  the  northern  colony,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  coast  valleys,  repressed  a  revolt  in  the  Collao, 
subjugated  the  Charcas  and  tribes  of  Lake  Paria,  far  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors  as  far  as  the  river  Maule  on  the  coast  of  Chile. 
Cieza  de  Leon's  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  coast-valley 
of  Huarco,  which  varies  from  the  story  quoted  from  another 
authority  in  a  previous  place',  may  be  here  given  as  an 
illustration  of  Tupac's  methods  of  warfare.  In  this  valley 
the  Inca  warriors  were  repulsed  and  held  in  check  by  the 


^  The  golden  staif  or  sceptre  of  the  Apu-Ccapac-Inca  was  called 
'  tupac-yauri' :  the  '  tupac-huanaco  *  was  a  ilama  decked  with  gold 
and  red  cloth  for  sacrifice  in  the  Ccapac  Raymi.  Tliat  tl.o  word  was 
iisf'd  to  denote  the  Sun  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  'Inti-cusi-huallpa' 
apjioars  as  an  alternative  form  of 'Tupac-cusi-huallpa'  (Garcilasso,  lib. 
ix.  cap.  I  ;  Salcamayhua,  Relacion,  p.  309).  Salcamayhua  also  twice 
uses  'Inti-tupac-cusi-huallpa'  (pp.  299,  3o8'  =  *tlie  bi'ight  Sun  makes 
joy' :  this,  which  seems  to  be  the  complete  form  of  the  name,  forms  a 
distich  in  the  ancient  Peruvian  rhythm,  thus — 

INTI   TUPAC 

cusi  huallpa(n). 
Oliva  (Hist,  du  Perou,  p.  58'  gives  Huascar's  name  as  *  Tupac-inti-cusi- 
huallpa.' 

*  According  to  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  47,  Tupac  Huasco,  a 
chief  of  Middle  Peru,  married  a  woman  of  Inca  descent  wlien  the  Inca 
first  advanced  beyond  the  Apurimac.  "  Ante,  p.  560. 
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America,  qjj  ^Jjq  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in 
which  the  roads,  squares,  and  buildings  of  Cuzco  were 
reproduced  as  in  a  model  ;  here  a  large  body  of  warriors  was 
permanently  stationed,  and  from  this  mimic  pueblo,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Cuzco,  the  war  was  carried 
on  during  three  j'ears.  Driven  to  extremity  by  want  of 
food,  the  native  chiefs  at  length  capitulated,  relying  on 
Tupac's  assurance  that  they  should  be  thenceforth  incorpor- 
ated with  the  Inca  nation,  and  their  daughters  become  the 
wives  of  his  sons.  Having  received  their  submission,  Tupac 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  warriors  and  principal 
inhabitants.  Immense  heaps  of  human  bones  were  pointed 
out  to  the  Spaniards,  as  monuments  of  the  Inca  conquest  ; 
and  the  name  Huarco,  or  'the  Gibbet,' which  the  pueblo 
thenceforth  bore,  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the 
walls  of  the  Inca  fortress,  overlooking  the  ocean,  were  hung 
round  with  the  bodies  of  the  native  chiefs'. 

Tupac  died  at  Cuzco,  according  to  Balboa,  in  1493,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Huaina  Ccapac,  or  the  '  Young 
Chief.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  lifetime  of 
Pachacutic,  and  would  in  ^hat  case  have  been  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  considerably  younger^ ;  for  in  view  of  his  tender 
years  Tupac  is  said  to  have  designated  Ccapac-Huari — the 
'  Giant-Chief ' — his  son  by  a  wife  of  inferior  status,  as  the 
next,  ruler  of  the  Inca  dominion^.  The  claims  of  Huaina 
Ccapac  were  insisted  on  and  recognised ;  and  he  continued 

'  Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  I.  cap.  69  ;  Part  II.  cap.  59.  According  to 
Garcilasso  (lib.  vi.  cap.  29\  Huarqo  was  the  last  stronghold  retained  by 
Chuquimanco,  and  was  taken  by  Pachacutic.  Cieza  de  Leon's  account 
is  preferable. 

'•*  According  to  Catari,  the  authority  followed  by  Oliva  (Hist,  du 
Perou,  p.  55),  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded. 

^  In  order  to  preserve  purity  of  descent  in  the  line  of  Apu-Ccapac- 
Incas,  each  was  required  to  take  a  sister  as  his  principal  wife,  and  her 
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Apu-Ccapac-Inca  until  1525,  the  year  in  which  tlie  first  Book  11 
Spanish  ship  reached  the  Peruvian  shore.  No  events  of 
importance  marked  his  chieftaincy.  Under  his  immediate 
predecessors  the  dominion  had  already  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  natural  limits;  and  his  attention  was  mainly 
directed  to  improving  the  system  of  roads,  to  rebuilding 
Inca-tampus  and  temples,  and  to  perfecting  the  system 
of  administration.  The  traditions  of  the  period  described 
him  as  perpetually  engaged  in  military  progresses  from  one 
end  of  the  dominion  to  the  other,  occasionally  diverging 
from  his  route  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  savage  tribes 
who  dwelt  on  the  outskirts — attacks  in  which  he  sometimes 
suffered  severe  disasters',  and  sometimes  punished  a  defeated 
people  with  barbarous  and  unrelenting  cruelty".  During 
his  chieftaincy  the  northern  colony  appears  to  have  grown 
in  population  and  importance ;  and  it  became  his  favourite 
place  of  residence.  He  rebuilt  or  enlarged  Tumipampa,  its 
original  centre,  but  lived  for  the  most  part  at  Quito,  a  colony 
founded  by  Tupac,  and  thought  to  be  the  most  salubrious  and 
agreeable  spot  in  the  Inca  dominion.  Here  he  had  dwelt 
for  several  years  with  a  favourite  son  by  a  wife  of  the  lower 
status,  named  Tupac-atau-huallpa  (' The-Sun -makes-good - 
fortune '),  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  an  epidemic. 
His  person  was  well  remembcied  at  the  Conquest.  He  is 
described  as  stout  and  well  made,  of  middle  stature,  hand- 
some countenance,  and  few  words ;  he  was  greatly  feared 
by  his  subjects^  Huaina  Ccapac  was  the  last  Apu-Ccapac- 
Inca  who  exercised  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  entire 


eldest  son  was  entitled  to  the  succession.     She  was  properly  called 
'  pihui  huarmi,'  but  was  popularly  known  as  the  '  Ccoya  Mama '  (see 

p.  572\ 

^  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pacamoros  (Jivaros),  at  the  bend  of  the 
MaraSon  river  (Cieza  de  Leon,  Part  II.  cap.  64). 

^  The  slaughter  of  the  islanders  of  Puna,  in  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
and  theciniel  massacre  of  all  the  adult  males  of  a  Caranque  tribe  to  the 
northward  of  Quito,  were  familiar  instances. 

=*  Cieza  de  Jjeon,  Part  II.  cap.  6r. 
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dominion ;  and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  after  his  death 
prejiared  the  way  for  the  Spanish  invasion  which  quickly 
followed.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facts  associated 
with  him  are  his  innovations  in  religion,  especially  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  abolish  the  worship  of  all  huacas 
except  the  Creator*. 

The  circumstances  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  his  death 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  misrepresentation  which  probably 
originated  in  a  desire  to  flatter  and  exculpate  the  successful 
rebel  Tupac-atau-huallpa,  whose  assumption  of  thv.  govern- 
ment in  the  northern  colony  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
to  show  that  this  usurpation  was  for.nded  on  a  lawful  claim. 
Huaina  Ccapac,  it  was  said,  haa  wrested  Quito  and  the 
surrounding  district  from  a  native  chieftain,  and  had  married 
the  chieftain's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  the  favourite  son 
who  resided  with  him  there  in  his  latter  years;  and  before 
his  death  he  divided  his  dominion  between  this  son  and  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  Inca  chieftaincy,  a  son  commonly 
named  Huascar  ',  but  whose  real  designation  was  Tupac-cusi- 
huallpa  ('The  Sun-makes-joy  '),  born  of  his  principal  wife 
taken  from  among  his  father's  children  in  accordance  with 
custom.  This  story,  promulgated  by  some  early  writers,  and 
widely  j^opularised  by  the  work  of  Garcilasso,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Quito  was  never  ruled  by  any  independent  chief, 
nor  was  it  conquered  by  Huaina  Ccapac  ;  it  was  an  Inca 
colony  founded  by  his  father,  Tupac- Yupanqui.  Tupac-atau- 
huallpa  was  not  born  in  Quito,  nor  was  he  the  son  of  any  native 
woman  of  the  northern  province  ;  he  was  born  in  Cuzco 
of  a  woman  belonging  to  the  original  Inca  dominion,  and 
accompanied  Huaina  Ccapac  to  Quito  when  a  child.     Salca- 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

"^  Commonly  derived  from  'huasca'  =  a  rope  or  chain,  from  a  golden 
chain  which  Huaina  Ccapac  is  said  to  have  had  made  for  use  in  the 
dances  which  commemorated  his  birth  (Garcilasso,  lib.  ix.  cap.  i),  or 
from  Huascarpnta,  the  place  of  his  birth  (De  Aviia,  note  to  Salcamay- 
hua,  Kolacion,  p.  309"!.  More  probably -*  the  chosen  one/  and  con- 
rooted  with  'huasoarcuy '  =  to  single  out  by  lassoing. 
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mayhua  denies  that  Huascar's  mother  was  sister  to  his  father,    Book  it. 
and  ranks  him  also  as  a  son  of  Huaina  Ccapac  by  a  concubine  Aboriginal 
or  inferior  wife,  and  therefore  having  no  better  title  to  the    ^I'^^fica. 
succession  than  Tupac-atau-huallpa  liimself.     Nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  Huaina  Ccapac  ever  attempted  to  make  any  such 
partition  of  the  dominion  as  is  in  the  current  story  alleged. 
Such  a  disposition  would  have  been  contrary  to  established 
custom,  and  the  allegation  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
fact   that   Tupac-atau-huallpa   sought   and    obtained   from 
Huascar  a  formal  appointment  as  Inca-ranti  or  lieutenant. 
The  revolt  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  character  of 
the  miserable  youth  who  had  been  chosen  Apu-Ccapac-Inca 
at  Cuzco,  whose  outrages  on  religion  and  public  decency 
could  only  be  palliated  by  his  own  partisans  on  the  ground 
of  congenital  imbecility.    Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
the  war  was  vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
terminated  by  a  complete  victory  for  the  revolutionary  side. 
The  warriors  sent  by  Huascar  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
authority,  although  at  first  they  gained  some  successes,  were 
at    length    completely    defeated,    and    Tumipampa,    which 
adhered  to  his  side,  was  rased  to  the  ground.     Tupac-atau- 
huallpa  promptly  followed  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Step  by  stej:),  along  the  route  of  the  mountains,  Huascar's 
partisans  were  driven  back,  until  Caxamarca,  the  intermediate 
station    between    the    northern    colony    and    the   original 
dominion,  fell  into  Tupac-atau-huallpa's  hands.     Here  the 
rebel  Inca  remained,  leaving  to  his  lieutenants  Quisquis  and 
Challcu-chima  the  task  of  crossing  the  ridge  of  Cerro  de  Pasco 
and  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.     Unbroken 
success  attended  their  advance  on  the  Inca  pueblo.     From 
stage  to  stage,  through  middle  Peru,  the  warriors  of  Cuzco 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  until  the  insurgents  reached  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Apurimac  itself.     Huascar  now  quitted 
Cuzco,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  open  country,  where  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  carried  a  captive, 
together  with  his  wife,  mother,  and  children,  to  Tupac-atau- 
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Book  II.    huallpa  at  Caxaniarca.     A  few  days  afterwards,  news  arrived 

Ah^inai  o^  ^^^^  landing  of  the  Spaniards'. 

The  organisation  of  the  Inca  dominion  is  best  understood 
by  considering  it  as  a  group  of  districts  which  had  been 
added  in  rapid  succession  to  the  original  district  of  Cuzco. 
When  middle  Peru,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Huillcamayu, 
and  the  basin  of  Lake  Titieaca,  were  successively  conquered, 
the  administrative  arrangements  of  the  Cuz  o  district  were 
naturally  reproduced  in  each  of  these  new  provin^  s :  and 
these  arrangements  were  of  an  extremely  simple  nature.  In 
each  pueblo  of  the  original  Inca  district — and  there  was  one 
in  every  considerable  valley — the  local  chief  or  curaca  had 
usually  retained  his  former  position,  and  some  part  of  the 
land,  all  of  which  was  cultivated  by  the  ^mmon  labour 
of  the  peasantry'',  together  with  a  certain  number  of  llamas, 
was  set  apart  for  his  use.  Other  lands  and  herds  were 
appropriated  to  the  Ccapac-Inca  and  to  the  huacas  of  the 
Inca  people,  the  chief  among  these  being  the  Sun.  The 
produce  of  these  appropriations  was  conveyed  to  Cuzco,  and 
deposited  in  store-houses,  the  weaving  of  the  llama-hair  into 
cloth  providing  continuous  occupation  for  the  women  of  the 
Inca-tampu  and  the  Ccoricancha :  and  food  and  cloth  thus 
accumulated  were  partly  employed  in  sacrifices — the  cloth 
being  burned — and  pai-tly  served  as  stores  always  in  readiness 
for  military  expeditions.  A  similar  distribution  of  land  and 
llamas  was  made  in  each  conquered  district.  An  Inca-tampu, 
together  with  a  Ccoricancha,  was  erected  in  some  convenient 
central  spot  to  which  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  Ccapac- 
Inca  and  the  Sun  was  regularly  brought  from  the  surrounding 
pueblos :  and  this  establishment  served  as  an  administrative 
and  military  centre.  Such  stations  were  placed  at  irregular 
distances  in  a  continuous  line  along  the  sierra  from  Quito  in 
the  north  to  Paria,  far  beyond  Lake  Titieaca,  in  the  south : 
but  there  were  none,  or  none  in  a  completely  organised 


^  Salcamayhua,  Relacion,  pj).  308-324. 
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form,  in  the  coast  valleys,  the  produce  of  the  lands  appropri-  Book  ir. 
ated  to  the  Ccapac-Inca  and  tlie  Sun  in  these  valleys  being  jihoriginai 
sent  to  the  nearest  station  in  the  sierra'.  From  Quito  -A"'e'"'« 
southwards  the  principal  Inca-tampus  were  Llactacunca, 
Kiopampa,  Tumipampa,  Caxamarca,  Xauxa,  and  Huillcas  ; 
south  of  Cuzco  were  Hatun  Colla  and  Paria.  From  one  to 
another  there  extended,  by  short  distances,  a  line  of  minor 
stations,  at  each  of  which  two  'chasquis,'  or  running  mes- 
sengers, were  always  in  attendance,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  carrying  orders  and  messages  from  stage  to  stage  with  all 
possible  speed.  To  facilitate  travelling  from  one  end  of  the 
dominion  to  the  other,  artificial  caiiseways  had  here  and 
there  been  built,  cuttings  made  in  soil  and  rock,  and  bridges 
constructed  of  timber  laid  on  strong  ropes  of  twisted  grass  : 
and  in  this  manner  a  high  road  1,500  miles  long  had  been  in 
effect  provided  in  the  sierra  from  one  end  of  the  dominion 
to  the  other.  A  second  route  of  this  kind  extended  from 
pueblo  to  pueblo  along  the  coast,  commencing  at  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil  in  the  north,  and  terminating  at  the  Chincha 
valley  in  the  south.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  neither 
of  these  roads  was  a  continuous  paved  causeway  ;  even 
Garcilasso,  who  celebrates  them  as  among  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  Inca  rule,  admits  that  the  lower  one,  in  many 
places,  consisted  in  nothing  more  substantial  than  large 
pieces  of  timber,  planted  here  and  there  in  the  sands  to 
guide  travellers  in  following  the  tracks 

Northward  of  the  northern  colony,  and  extending  along  The  pia- 
the  plateau  of  the  Andes  to  the  north -westernmost  angle  oi  Qi^^^o'^ 
South  America,  dwelt  a  succession  of  tribes  which  would  equator— 

....    New 

scarcely  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Inca  dominion  while  it  Granada 
retained  its  integrity  and  its  centre  at  Cuzco,  though  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  they  would  in  due  time  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  northern  colony  had  this  become  a  permanently 
independent  dominion  having  its  centre  at  Quito.     Many, 


^  See  p.  586. 


Lib.  ix.  cap.  13. 
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Hook  II.  if  not  most,  of  iY  He  tribea  had  appreei  iltly  risen  above  the 
Ahorf final  lowoi*  giiulos  of  sa\ igoiy :  and  one  group  amonj^  them,  the 
Chil)cha  of  Bogota,  lias  c  »ninionly  heen  ronkod,  together 
with  the  Mexicans  and  !-*eriiviaiis,  among  the  advanced 
aboriginal  i)eoples.  TIhj  clai(U  of  Uio  Ciubchti  to  this  rank 
has  [>rincipally  rested  on  their  alleged  calendar,  which  we 
have  shown,  on  a  previous  page ',  to  be  a  modern  falnication. 
Their  maize  agriculture,  Uieir  rudi;  buildings  and  metallurgy, 
their  social  and  religious  institutions,  scarcely  raise  them 
above  the  level  of  other  tribes  of  the  sierra  who  had  noc  been 
incorporated  in  the  Inca  dominion  :  the  tedious  story  of  the 
wars  between  tlieir  three  princii)al  pueblos,  among  which 
Mueq'ieta  held  a  predominant  position,  presents  no  features 
of  interest,  and  the  reader  must  here  be  releired  to  the 
outline  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous  place".  The 
Chibcha  advancement,  such  as  it  was,  possibly  owed  its  origin 
<"c  the  Caribs,  whose  area  of  communication  included  the 
plalerii  of  .Bu«ota' ;  it  may,  however,  have  been  of  strictly 
local  origin,  for  it  comprised  no  elements  but  such  as  existed 
among  the  tribi  s  of  the  forest  region  co  the  eastward,  from 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  Chibcha  had  probably  emigrated 
at  no  very  remote  period.  In  any  case  it  ranks  as  far  below 
the  culture  of  the  Inca  dominion  as  the  now  extinct  Chibcha 
language  ranks  below  the  Quichu"  and  Aymara\ 

No  ancient  pueblo  of  the  New  World  retains  so  much 
of  its  original  aspect  a  Cuzco,  Modern  Mexico  is  a  Spanish 
city  ;  the  >"Jay  ^^lilt  edifices  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Thitelolco 
have  vanished,  and  not  a  trace  remains  of  the  scene  whicl\ 
met  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  as  they  advanced 


Cuzco  at 
the  Span- 
ish Con- 
(luest. 


'   ?age  338.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  289.  '  Ante,  p.  435. 

*  Piedrahita's  'Hist.  Genei'al  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada,'  in  tlie 
first  two  books  of  which  all  that  remains  of  Chibcha  tradition  is 
embodied,  contains  nothing  suggesting  that  the  Chibcha  had  appreci- 
ably risen  above  the  siivage  grade.  The  abundance  of  gold  ornaments 
yielded  by  the  diatrict  probably  first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  ancient 
civilisation. 
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along  the  higliroad  to  I/tapalnpan.  Tht^  narrow  streets  and  Hook  11. 
broad  squares  of  Cuzcto  — still  divided  Into  an  Upper  aiid 
a  Lower  Town  (llanan  and  Ilurin  Cuzco) — remain  nearly 
as  they  existed  at  the  Conquest ;  and  many  of  its  houses  are 
built  on  foundation  walls  which  have  survived  from  the 
Inca  jtoriod,  distinguished  by  their  massive  but  lincly- 
wrought  masonry,  rather  than  by  any  special  characteristics 
of  style  or  ornament,  from  the  modern  structures  by  which 
they  are  surmounted.  Tradition  assigns  to  many  of  these 
buildings  a  specitic  origin  or  destination.  In  some  cases, 
notably  in  that  of  the  great  Ccoricancha  of  the  Sun,  with 
its  adjoining  AcUahuasi  (House  of  Women  of  the  Sun),  their 
current  designations  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 
As  to  the  various  large  edifices  popularly  described  as  the 
*  Palaces '  of  the  successive  Apu-Ccapac-Incas,  going  back  in 
almost  inibroken  order  to  that  of  Manco-Ccapac,  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  pueblo,  standing  on  the  highest  ground  of 
Hanan  Cuzco,  some  doubt  may  reasonably  be  entertained  : 
and  the  same  nuiy  be  said  of  the  building  called  the  'Schools 
of  the  Amautas,'  or  "Wise-Men,'  who  taught  the  simple  arts 
on  which  the  Inca  culture  rested,  and  transmitted  its  tradi- 
tions from  generation  to  generation '.  The  buildings  of  Cuzco, 
in  the  early  tinies  of  the  dominion,  were  for  the  most  part 
inhabited,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  by  the  chiefs  of  rural 
pueblos  in  the  surrounding  districts,  who  resided  here  as 
a  body  of  warriors  always  ready  to  execute  the  commands 
of  the  Apu-Ccapac-Inca.  As  the  dominion  was  extended,  the 
Inca  warriors  were  largely  employed  as  lieutenants  (Inca- 
ranti)  '"  distant  military  stations ;  and  Cuzco  came  to  be 

^  In  \vJ  t  precisely  the  knowledge  taught  by  the  '  amautas'  consisted , 
is  unce  ^n ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  formed  a  college  or  corpora- 
tion witi.  house  of  its  own.  Garcilasso  (lib.  ii.  cap.  27)  describes 
them  as  bards,  who  composed  not  merc-y  the  ballads  commemorating 
the  deeds  of  the  Inca  which  were  recited  at  religious  festivals,  but  come- 
liea  and  tragedies.  Bias  Valera  describes  them  as  depositaries  of 
religious,  historical,  and  genealogical  lore  ^(jrarcilasso,  lib.  iv.  cap.  19), 
wlxich  they  imparted  to  the  Inca  youth. 
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Hook  II.    chiefly  inhabited  by  a  population  drawn  from  tho  Hubjugatod 
Ahoriqimi  pi'ovincoa,  who  dwelt  in  Kopurato  quarters,  and  retained  their 
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distinctive  local  attiro,  head-dress,  and  mode  of  life.     Hence 
Cuzco  was  popularly  said  to  form  an  imaji;e  or  map  of  the 
whole   dominion';  a  conc(»ption  streiifjfthoned   hy  its  four 
great  roads,  leading  towards  the  Colla-suyu,  the  Anti-suy u,  tho 
Conti-suyu,  and  tho  Chinchay-suyu  respectively.    Command- 
ing tho  road  to  the  last-named  district — the  most  important 
of  all,  for  it  led  to  Middle  Peru,  the  coast  valleys,  and  tho 
northern  colony — stands  the  groat  terraced  fortress  on  the 
Sacsahuaman  hill,  designed  and  commenced  by  the  founder 
of  tho  Inca  dominion.     Tho  work  was  continued  by   his 
successors,  but  apparently  still  remains  unfinished,  though 
numerous  edifices  which  have  since  been  destroyed  are  said 
to  have  once  stood  within  its  circuit.     This  vast  mass  of 
cycloi>oan  masonry,  the  greatest  monument  of  tho  aborigi- 
nal New  World,  seems  to  embody  the  very  spirit  by  which 
tho  great  dominion,  of  which  it  was  the  centre  and  whose 
capital  it  was  designed  to  protect  from  iiivasion,  was  originally 
created". 

The  growtl;  of  the  Inca  dominion,  when  once  the  gorge 
of  the  Apurimac  had  been  crossed,  and  the  dominion  of 
Middle  Peru  conquered,  may  almost  be  compared  to  some 
outbreak  of  elementary  natural  forces,  liberated  by  the 
removal  of  a  barrier  which  had  kept  them  in  temporary 
confinement.  The  nature  of  the  country,  which  directed 
their  onward  march  between  the  enclosing  walls  of  the 
Cordilleras,  prevented  any  coalition  of  tribes  sufficient  to 

^  Garcilasso,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  The  residoncea  of  these  '  mitmacuna' 
or  residents  from  distant  parts  were  built  in  the  style  of  tho  province 
from  which  they  had  come. 

^  Squier,  Peru,  chap.  22,  where  an  excellent  plan  of  modern  Cuzco 
is  given,  showing  the  ancient  buildings  which  still  exist.  Garcilasso's 
minute  description  of  ancient  Cuzco  (lib.  vii.  caps.  8-1 1)  is  extremely 
interesting.  According  to  Polo  de  Ondegardo  (,Markhani,  Rites  and 
Laws,  p.  154),  the  ancient  city  contained  no  less  than  400  huacas 
(places  or  objects  of  religious  worship). 
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resist  them.      'There  was  no  general   opposition   to   their    Book  II. 
advance,'  writes  the  shrewdest  among  tiie  Spanish  writers  Abiyriiiinai 
contemporary  with  the  Conciuest,  *  for  each  province  merely    America, 
defended  its  land  without  aid  from  any  other,  so  tiiat  tho 
only  difficulty  encountcu'od  by  the  Inca  was  in  tho  annexa* 
tion  of  the  districts  round  Cuzco.     Afterwards  all  the  con- 
quered people  joined  them,  so  that  they  always  had  a  vastly 
sunorior  force,  as  well  as  more  cunning  in  tho  art  of  war. 
Thus  it  was  seldom   that  they  wore  comi)letely  defeated, 
though  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  desist 
from  a  war  during  a  year'.'     Gaining  in  momentum  by  every 
conquest,  tho  Inca  power  forced  itself  with  little  ditticulty 
along  the   natural   channels  which  determined  its  course, 
and  overcame  all  obstacles  by  a  steady  and  ever-increasing 
preponderance.      The  career  of  con«iuest,  maintained  by  the 
economic  organisation   devised   to   support  it,   once  fairly 
begun,  it  was  easier  to  proceed  than  to  stop ;  and  in  this  way 
more  ground  was  eventually  covered  than  could  easily  be 
retained  under  the  primitive  conditions  in  which  this  archaic 
dominion  was  created.     No  one  can  trace  the  growth  of  tho 
Inca  dominion,  having  regard  to  tho  physical  character  of 
the  country,  without  being  convinced  that  the  process  of 
conquest  must  shortly  have  given  place  to  disintegration. 
A  civil  war,  which  threatened  such  a  result,  followed  the 
death  of  its  founder's  grandson ;  and  the  vast  area  covered 
by  it  is  now  divided  among  four  sovereign  states — Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  re-examine,  in  the  light  •  Mlssion- 
of  what   has    preceded,    the    opinion    which  attributes   a  a^er  oAhe 

missionary  character  to  the  Inca  conquests.     *  The  character  ^^^^  ^on- 

.    .  .  quests. 

of  religion,'  it  has  been  said'^,  'was  impressed  on  all  the 

Peruvian  wars.     The  life  of  an  Inca  was  one  long  crusade 

against  the  infidel,  to  spread  wide  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 

to  reclaim  the  benighted  nations  from  their  brutish  supersti- 

'  Polo  de  Ondegardo,  ubi  supra,  p.  152. 

"  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Book  I.  chap.  a. 
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Book  II.    tions,  nnJ  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  well-regulated 
Aboriginal  govei'ament.     This,  in  the  favourite  phrase  of  our  day,  was 

America,    ^jj^  "mission"  of  the  Inca.'     Obviously  this  statement  can 
only  be  accepted  with  restrictions  and  qualifications  which 
greatly  modify  its  purport.     It  cannot  apply  to  the  Collao, 
the   seat   of  Sun-worship,  and   the   place  where  the  Inca 
advancement  was  developed,  or  to  the  coast  valleys,  where 
social  organisation  and  the  arts  of  life  had  reached  a  higher 
grade  than  in  any  part  of  the  sierra:  and  the  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  middle  Peru,  where  tribes  allied  to  the 
Inca  by   origin   had   established   a   wide   dominion   when 
the  Inca  were  still  confined  to  their  narrow  canton.     These 
districts  constituted  the  greatr    part  of  the  Inca  territory. 
Only  in  the  sierra  from   Cerio  de   Pasco  northwards,   in 
the  sparsely-planted  settlements  of  tlie  montana,  and  on  the 
southern  fringes  of  Conti-suyu  and  Colla-suyu,   could  the 
expansion  of  the  dominion  have  assumed  this  missionary 
character  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  Sun  was  the  sole  or  main 
object  of  their  worship,  though  they  designated  themselves 
by   his   name,    venerated    him   in   the   second   place   after 
Pachacamac,   as  the  source  of  light  and  the  sustainer  of 
life,  and  established  him  as  the  principal  huaea  in  the  con- 
quered districts.     Sun-worship,  in  some  rudimentary  form, 
probably  had  a  place  in  the  *  brutish  superstitions '  of  the 
lower  tribes  whom  the  Inca  reduced  to  subjection.      Its 
establishment  by  the  Inca  as  a  branch  of  ritual  and  economy 
dates  only  from  the  conquests  of  Pachacutic  ;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  found  it  a  convenient  means  of  enforcing 
their  supremacy  than  that  it  represented  a  deeply-cherished 
belief  which  they  sought,  in  a  spirit  of  fervid  enthusiasm, 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,   to  propagate  among 
unbelievers.     The  '  blessings  of  a  well-regulated  government ' 
were  undoubtedly  ensured  to  their  subjects ;  but  the  price 
paid  for  these  blessings  was  a  heavy  one.     It  was  nothing 
less  than  abject  submission  to  a  cruel  and  relentless  despot- 
ism,  which  enforced  a  ceaseless  round   of  .severe  labour, 
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carried  regulation  to  the  minutest  details  of  life,  and  reduced    Book  ii. 
man  almost  to  the  level  of  the  llamas  which  he  tended.  Aboriginal 

The  stage  of  progress  represented  by  the  Inca  people  -^^^erica. 
is  probably  too  remote,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  too  im-  and^inca 
perfect,  to  permit  of  our  estimating  it  with  any  approach  to  advance- 
accuracy  :  but  no  one  can  follow  the  authorities  without  compared, 
being  convinced  that  the  degrading  despotism  of  Peru 
reacted  with  fatal  certainty  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
exercised  it,  and  that  the  Apu-Ccapac-Incas  were  by  habit 
and  policy  brutal  and  sanguinary  tyrants.  Compared  with 
them  the  cannibal  chiefs  of  Anahuac  appear  almost  in  the 
light  of  polished  and  civilised  rulers.  In  general  aspect  the 
culture  of  Peru  was  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  of  Mexico. 
The  Quichua-Aymara  stock,  if  not  absolutely  inferior  in 
mental  capacity  to  the  Nahuatlacan,  was  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  mental  cultivation.  Probably  its  advancement  was 
of  more  recent  date  ;  its  success  in  domesticating  the  llama 
rendered  material  welfare  independent  of  renewed  effort ;  in 
the  colder  climate  of  the  Peruvian  plateau  the  brain  was 
perhaps  more  sluggish,  and  the  comparatively  monotonous 
aspect  of  nature  communicated  to  it  a  fainter  stimulus. 
The  most  conspicuous  deficiencies  in  Peruvian  progress, 
when  compared  with  the  Nahuatlacan,  are  the  absence 
of  any  continuous  reckoning  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
although  denary  arithmetic  was  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
solstices  were  regularly  observed  as  indications  of  the  recur- 
ring seasons ;  the  want  of  any  application  of  imitative  art 
to  other  purposes  than  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  the 
fabrication  of  rude  solid  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  and 
an  intense  materialism  in  religion,  which  adopted  nearly  all 
natural  things  as  objects  of  veneration,  although  it  recognised 
spirits  as  unseen  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  admitted 
a  first  cause  or  general  creator,  whom  the  current  opinion 
placed  on  a  higher  footing  than  the  greatest  of  all  natural 
huacas,  the  Sun.  The  ingenious  time-reckoning  of  the 
Mexicans,   their   elaborate   pinturas,    and   the   conventional 
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Book  ii.  symbolism  which  their  pictographic  system  was  gradually 
Aboriginal  developing — a  symbolism  which  promised,  at  some  distant 
date,  to  produce  a  true  syllabary — were  intellectual  achieve- 
ments to  which  Peruvian  advancement  affords  no  parallel. 
Yet  when  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  Peruvian  culture 
is  borne  in  mind,  it  might  plausibly  be  contended  that 
there  is  little,  after  all,  to  choose  between  the  two.  Thanks 
to  the  llama  and  paco,  and  to  the  great  abundance  of  both 
animals  in  their  wild  state,  the  Peruvians  were  free  from 
the  organised  cannibalism  which  is  the  great  reproach  of 
Mexico.  Their  theology,  though  it  demanded  human 
sacrifices,  was  simpler  and  more  rational.  Under  far  greater 
geographical  difficulties,  they  established  a  stable  govern- 
ment over  a  vaster  territory  than  that  subject  to  the  domi- 
nant pueblos  of  Mexico  ;  and  its  organisation,  considered 
either  from  the  military  or  the  administrative  point  of  view, 
was  more  complete,  and  probably  not  less  efficient,  than 
that  devised  by  the  Nahuatlaca,  although  it  fell  to  pieces 
more  quickly,  as  will  appear  in  our  next  Book,  before  the 
Spanish  invaders. 
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